NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN LONNE- 
VILLE, by Heving, 3 vols. νὼ, 17 ble (ὦ 
CAVENDISLI, OR THLE PATRICLIAN JST 
SEA, New [πὰς Gs. 

CELEBS IN SEARCH 
by Hannan Moke, iYino, 5s 
FOK’S LIFE AND ‘ADVE NTURES or 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, ὦ vols. CONfurd) 10. 
Dk ΠΟΙ LIFIC AND sige δὼ RES or 
CAPLAIN SINGLETON, 
FOR’S LIFE AND ADV "EEN 
COLONEL JACK, oa, 


᾿ oe 
Ok A WIFE, 


DE 


Di N'TURES or 


DE FOR'S MEMOIRS or a CAVATLIER, 5s. 
DE ΠΟΙ ἢ FORTUNATE MISTRESS, on 
LIFt OF KONANA, bs 


Di FOR’S CARKLION'’S MEMOIRS anpb 


LIkk OF MULHRER ROSS, os. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG 


AIK INS CALENDAR OF NATCRE, with 
Basravaigs, IXmo fa. bel, 

BARBAL LIVS EVENINGS AT IIOM Es, Ls, 

BOOK Ol TRADI, New 
Editiou, 11 Engras igs, νὸς ] 45. 

BOYS BOOK OF SCEENCE, 
Lome. Ta td, 

BREAK FAS T-TABLE SCIUNC 
Wado, 26. be. 

BREWSSFER’S NATURAL MAGIC, 5s. 

(ΕΝ ΤΙΝ ADVICE 10 LIS SON 
ON MEN AND MANSE RS fa. ud 

ΟΝ CMRS.) STORES FOR MOLL 
DAY LVLNINGS, hall bound, ws ed, 

CHILD'S (PHE) OWN BOOK, bth Editon, 
ἀ uls, square ae 78. urd, 

CHELLIS (LUE) BOT ΝΥΝ PLEASING 
SPALL . Stare Lum, Le. 

Cor Ἵ, uy YS (ΡΤ Kt) KARLY FRIEND- 
Siip, A ae, eo Gee. 

COPLEY δ GERSTHER) LITTLE ILARRY 
ASTD TIS UNCLE, "a bel 

ΔΊ LAPRESSIONS, 

ΘΔ CARD IUAREN 2's 
νυ bund Us. 

ENDLESS 
IMI N PS ἂς bau 2s, 

ENTERTAINMENT por tie NURSERY, 
led Cuts, ta. 

FISLIER’S YOUNG 
JON, Js. bd. 

GIRLS OWN BOOK, by Mus. πες ἫΝ 
Cuts, sgudie, δ. hd, 

"GIRS BOUKE OF 
Lesttk, Cuts, da. ted. 

GRUPPIN’ - CURMICAL- weECREAT IONS, 
ΤΣ 

ΠΙΒΤΟΚΝ ‘OF BAN ΒΟΥΝΌ, ann MEM T ON, 
Lin 1% Gd. 

ΠΟ 111" (MIRE. MARY) STRIVE ὃν 
THRIVE, A Tale, 9. θα, ἡ 2h { 

HOWLII’S ¢MES, MARY) τὸ NB inp 
HOVE EVER, Ys. Ge, 

ΠΟΤ (MRK. “MLARY) SO WING AND 
REAPING, 28. 6d. « ! 


oe ee oe 


Cuts, square 


ὦν by J. H. 


Ambo TAS Fy 


MAN’S COMPAN- 


SPORTS; by Miss 


HOWITI'S (As, MARY) ΠΣ SUALL |, YOUNG ΑΝ AID ΤῸ KNOWS S 


BK GREATEST, wa. Gad, 
JANEW AY'S TOKEN FC ἐν ᾿οἰάπρκεν, 
S20. Ou. 9 


JUVENILESCRAP-BOOK, TAUES, &. 8s. 


| 
by a Lady. ls ce 
s | 


AMUSEMENTS, 400 EXPE- ; 
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| 


a, 


| SERGEANT 


é 


EDINBURGIT CABINET NOVELS, ὃ v. 9s. 
FLYING DUTCH AAN, by the Author of 
* Covendteali’? $ vols. 1} ΕΓ ν᾽ Ged, 
GODWLN’S CALEB WILLI AMS, 

beditsou, ΕΖ. da. Ge. 
HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME, New 
φησ ἃ, Izu. bs. 

IRVING'S KNICK ERBOU ae 
TORY OF NGW YORK, 
PORIE I? S (MISS) LAKE “OF KILLAR- 

NEN, A ‘Vale, 4s. 6a 
PORT ADMIRAL, A 

l vol. 65. 
ROBERT MAC Hine ιν LENG. A ND, Plates, 

by Phiz, 3 vols. 12 lls tel. 
WORTLEY MONTAGUE, 3 vols. 915. Sd. 


Ncw 


LIS. 


A TALE or THE WAR,- 


ΟΡ, 


JUVENILE EVERY-DAY BOOK, 5s, 
LOOWING-GLASS FOR THE MIND, Cuts, 
Ya. Od. 
LOVE ‘TOREN FOR CHILDREN, by Miss 
ΝΕ ΠΟΊΑ, 28. 
MOTHER? S STORY BOOK, by Mr. pH 
IXmo. 3 Od. 
PRTER PARLEY’S GRAMMAR OF GEO- 
GRAPHY, ds. o-/. 
PETER PARLEY'S LIVES OF FRANK- 
LIN AND WASTING TON, 49. 
PRTER PARLENV’S TALES ABOUT 
Δ ΠΝ ΟΕ, Asta, Atwica, AND AMARICA, 75. 6d. 
The Sea and Pacific | Animals, Guts, 75. Gd. 
Ocean, ds od. ‘Phe United States of 
The Sun, Moun, and) Amen 10, ds. Gul. 
Stars, 48. bi. Rome and Mudern Italy, 


Tangluad, Jreland, and | ds. 6d. 
Scotland, 7a Ged. =, Myt2ulogy of Greece 


Aucitent and Mode 
Greece, 43. bd 
(εν πλεῖν and its Pes- 
, Wvals, Tae ad. 
PHILIPS S CON) αἰ aTIOND 
THE WHALE PISP LEY, 43 64. 
PHILIPS’S CONVER-ATTIONS ABOUT 
the POOLS and TRADES of ANIMALS, fs. 64. 
RICH POOR MAN AND POOR RICII 


MAM. UY Sis SLOGOWICN, 2s. 


aol Rumi, do. ας, 
ι Planis, Edited be irs. 
La pen, Ta. tad, 
Universal History, ds.6d. 


ABOUT 


᾿ Mbrort's (LADY) SPORIES FROM 


ROMAN Hs TORY. Tama, Ya. ve, 

BELL A“ D HIS RAREE- 
SHOW. Cups sate fae Ord, | 

STORIES ABCE TT POLANTE..by Ros 
CARVER, 2s. ba. Ξ 9 

TEGG'S VRESES ‘POR AN APPREN- 
TICK. New tdition, ἄν, δώ, 

TOM TELESCOPL’S ΝΕ ONIAN PHI- 
LUSOVHLY. Cuts. 4s fied. 

“VILLAGE AD TILE VIC ARAGE, 

, WAT ΘΝ VV INK SONGS, Gd. * 

ΠΑΝ DIVINE SONGS, with Essays 


. i SCOLP, θ ἐς 
4] TES NATURAL νὰ 
SQUE. 


2s. 6d. 


HISTORY 
SEI.BORKNS, by Lady Dovin, 75. 


9dino 3a. oul. 
YOUNG LADIES’ STORY-T ELLER, by 


Mias I ἔκ; Ds. 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


ADAMS’ PRIVATE THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. ὙΠ ; 
AMBROSE LOOKING UNTO JESUS, AND [IS OTHER WORKS. ϑνο, 
ALLEINE’S ALARM TO UNCONVERTED SINNERS, 32mo. : : 
BAXTER’S SAINTS’ EVERLASTING REST. 8yvo. . ὧν ὸ ᾿ 
Ἶ The same Work, « Pocket Edition " . é ‘ 
—— WORFS. 4 vols. Iuperial Octavo ἧς . . - . 
EAN S FAMILY WOKSHIP. New Editon. 18mo. . Ν Σ ‘ 
BERET LEY'S (BISHOP) WORKS. b&vo. ‘ Ε ὡ ς 


BLAIR’S (DR. HUGH) SERMONS. 8δνο. ‘ ᾿ ‘ : Ξ 
BOGATZKY'S GOLDEN TREASURY. Royal 32m. 
BOLTON’S. TREATISES ON COMFORTING AFFLICTE D CONSCIENCES 
BOOTH’S (REV. ABRAI. AM) SELECT WORKS, = 12mo. Β : 
BUCK ON RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE ‘ 
BURDER’S FREFTY-TWO VILLAGE SERMONS. 12mo. ὲ Ε 
BUNYAN’ S$ PILGRIM’S ΒΟΘΕΕ ΝΑ, And Life by Apam ΟὟ ΆΚΕ : A 
-- -- -- - -- - With Plates. 8vo. . 
——— HOL τ WAR. New Edition. 1]8mo, 
BURNET’S EXPOSITION OF TUK THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. βνᾷ. 
BUTLER’S (BISHOP) ANALOGY OF RELIGION. 12mo. 
—— ——————— SERMONS. 12mo. *. ᾿ ὃ Ξ " 
WORKS. 12mo. . : 
BURDER'S RITES AND CERE MONIES. Or RI LIGION, Ryo, ; 
CALVIN’S INSTITUTES. By Atxen. 2vols.  8vo. .. ‘ 
CAMPBELL’S LECTURES ON ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 8vo. 
DISSERTATION ON TIPE MIRACLES. ὅνο. ᾿ 
δ. --..ὕ.0.0...........ςὕ. (1. 1.) WORKS NOW FIRST COLLECTED. Bvule, 8vo0. ὸ 
PULP ELOQUENCE AND PASTORAL CARE, 8v0, 
CAVE’S PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. New Edition by Cary.  8vo. 
CECIL’S SERMONS. Now First Collected.  12mo. Σ ᾿ , 
CHAKNOCKE ON TITE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES. 8ϑνο. : 
CLARK’S GOSPELS HARMONIZED. Wath Notes, &e., by Don. 8vo. 
————~ ON THE PROMISES OF SCRIPTURE.  s2mo. Σ 
COLES GN GOD’S SOVEREIGNTY.  12mo. ; 
CLARKE’S (DR. ADAM) CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By Donn. j2mo... 
—— — - LETTER TO A YOUNG PREACILE R, AND 
TRAVELER’ S PRAYER Φ' " ; 
nite - SERMONS. Ww ith great Addisons. 4vola . 
COOPE ΒΒ ; SERMONS ON THE LEADING DOCTRINES OF THEG QSPEL. 
ee -~PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR 5 Η 
CHILLINGW QRTH’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS.  Svo. : Pr 
AVIES’S LECTURES ON PROPHECY. ‘NO. ς 
ODDRIDGE’S MISGELLANEGUS WORKS, hhnpeiial Reg: ᾿ 
RISE-AND PROGRESS OF RE (LIGION IN THES SOUL Β 
UNN’S SELECTIONS FROM TILE WORKS OF REV. J. HOWE 
Scag ga — CALVIN Η > 
‘DWIGIT’S SYSTEM OF THEOLOGY. 5 vols. ὅνο. : 
χοδλυοιθες, ees ee eee δνοϊς, ῬΡορκοὶ Edivon 
EDWARDS? (REV. . JONATHA N) THEOLOG ICAT, WORKS. 2 vols. In p ive. 
EJ.LINS KNOWLEDGE OF DIVINE THINGS FROM REVELATIOY 
FINNEY’S SERMONS OY IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 12mo. 
K ISHER'S J MARROW Of MODERN DIVINITY. 12mo._. 
FULLER'S (D. D.) DISCHU RSES ON THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 1¥mo. . 
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ΦΕΙ 1 ΕΑ ΦΗΟΠΥ ΑΝ ΡΕΟΒΑΝΙΣ LIFE Portraits. βνο. . . 
GILL’S BO OF PRAGTICAL DIVINITY. 2 vols, . 
CAUSE OF GOP AND TRUTH. 8vo. . " ¢- 
GUODWIN’S CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By Dunn. . τῆν, 


0. S8vo. 
Rvo. 


— REDEMPTIQN REDEEMED. 
GURNALU’S CHRISTIAN COMPLETE A 


. &. 


HALL’ CONFEMPLATIONS ON THE ΟΝ Al , TESTAMENT. 8vo. 0 
—— (REV. ROBERT) SELECT THEOLOGIC ORKS. 12mo° . 0 
paren setae CN MODERN, INFIDE cLITY. ig Φ. . O 
ALYBURTON'S THEOLOGICAL WORRY Bvo. @, - ; 5 . 0 
m M’S PULPIT ASSISTANT. New Kdition. tiie 7 ee : ; a 
RER’S (REV. ROBERT) POOR MAN’S MORNIN mo. 
ee τὸ nia ν EVENRNG PORTION . 0 
HERVEY’S THERON AND A§PASIA. New" Luitign. ᾿ .0 
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HERVEY’S MEDITATIONS AND CONTEMPLATIONS.  8vo. - 2.08.0 
HILL'S (REV, ROWLAND) VILLAGE DIALOGUES. 34th Edition 0 6 0 
HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY AND OTHER WORKS, 2 vols. 8vo. 0 18 0 
HOWE’S THEOLOGICs1, WORKS. By Caramy. Imperial Bvo. 3 . 9 20 
IRISH PULPIT, A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL SERMONS. 8 ek -., 1170 
JENKS’S FAMILY DEVOTION, By δίμπον.  12mo. : 0,3 6 
LEIGHTON’S (ARCHBISHOP) WORKS, 8vo. . 4. ἢ . « 015° 0 
LECTURES, THEOLOGICAL, δε". ἡ .ῦ 500 
--....... . SER MONS -: τ a τα 5 0 
MASON’S SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE CHILDREN OF GOD. 8vo. 14 0 
MASSILLON’S SERMONS, New Edition. βνο. ! 12 
MILNER’s CHURCH HISTORY. By Hawirs.  8vo. i ; 15 
MODERN PULPIT ELOQUENCE, POPULAR DISCOURSES, &c. 4s 
MORK’S (HANNAH) PRACTICAL PIETY, 82mo. : 2 
MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 2 vols. 8vo. 7 
NELSON'S FASTB AND FESTIVALS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 8vo. 0 10 
NEWTON’S (REV. JOHN) THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 8βνο. . : 1 
OLNEY HYMNS. By Coweer and Newron, ὅζ2ιμο. ς : 2 
PALEY'’S WORKS. New Edition  8vo. a : ᾿ . 12 
-- ---.ὄς- Notts and [lustrations by Paxton. ὦ vols. 8vo. Η 5 
PASCAL’S TITOUGHTS ON RELIGION. [8π|0. : : 2 
PEARSON'S EXPOSITION OF THE CREED, 8vo. . 9 
PORTEUS 5 (BISHOP) LECTURES ON ST. MATTHEW. 8vo, 9 
PRIDEAUX’S CONNEXIONS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, 2 vols. 0.18 
ROBINSON’S SCRIPIFURE CHARACTERS.  @vo. : ᾿ 12 
ROMAINE’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS ὅνῳ. ᾿ ν᾿ ον, 018 
ROWES DEVOUT EXERCISES OF THE HBART ; : 
SAURIN'S SERMONS, New Edition by Burvrr. 3 vols. . . ᾿ 16 
SCOTT 5 (REV. THOMAS) 'PHEOL OGICAL WORKS. Cuswick. Ὁ : 
SHERLOCK’S (BISHOP) WORKS, with Summary by Heeurs. 5 vols ἜΝ 17 
SIMPSONS PLEA FOR RELIGION AND THE SACRED WRITINGS. 12mo. . 


SPRINGS OBLIGATIONS OF TOE WORLD TO SITE BIBLE, 
STLRWS REFLECTIONS ON THE WORKS OF GOD, i Dr. Clarke. 2 vols, 


TODD'S SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER 
VENN'S COMPLETE DUTY OF MAN. 


WAT'SS'S PSALMS AND ITYMNS. 


.--.-.-.-.-. SCRIPTURE HISTORY.  12mo, 


-.-««τ-. JIOPRFUL YOUTH FALLING SHORT OF HEAVEN 


-.«- ---- GUIDE TO PRAYER, 32mo. 
———— QEATH AND WEAVEN ° 


WESLEY'S SERMONS, Eanted by Darw. Bvo. P : 
— ὦ. JOURNAL OF HIS LIFE AND TRAVELS. βνο. . . 
WHERATLY ON THE COMMON PRAYER. 8vo. Ε : Ξ 


WILBEREORCE’S PRACTICAL VIEW OF C HRISTIA NITY. 
WITSIUS ON TOE COVENANT BETWEEN GOD AND MAN. 2volf . 


2. vols. 


12mo. 
WAKE'S (BISHOP) GENUENE APOSTOLICAL EPI STLES 
WARBURTON'S DIVINE LEGATION OF MOSES S DEMONSTRA TED. ar 


32mo. 


320. 


12mo. : 
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GIIEMISTRY, NATURAL MWISTORY, BOTANY, MEDICINE, &c. 


ABERCROMBIE’S POCK-.1 GARDEN- 
ERS CALENDAR, 18mo. wed, 28. 

BERTHOLLET ON DYING, Translated by 
Dr. Ud® New Kaltse a. 1}. 

BEST’S ART OF ANGLING, by ae 


32mo. 26. Gd. 


BUCHAN’S DOMESTIC WEDICIUE New 
Ediuon, ὄνου. 12s. 
BUFKFON’S NATUR&L MISTORY, New 


Fait on, by Waigir, 468 Cais,.4 vols. $l. ds. 
GARDENS AND MENAGERIE OF THE 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 222 ar $ vols. 

ai. 88. 


GRIFFIN’S CIIEM! CAL RECREATIONS, 
New Ediuon, 18. 

GRIFFIN’S SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY, 
4 parts, Svo. 

MAWE'S EVERY MAN HIS OWN GAR. 
DENER, by fs. © 

NATURAL HISTORY or INSECTS, Cuts, 
-2vols. 10s. 

PARKE’S CHEMICAL CATECHISM. 5s. 

RYDGE'S VETERINARY SURGEON’S 
MANUAL, 4th Editon, 6s. 

WIILE’S NATURAL IISTORY OF 

.  SELRORNE, by Lady Doves, ἴδ. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENGLISIL LITERATURE. 


ABBOT’S HOARY-IHBAD AND TIE VALLEY Bist. Ow é 
ABBOT’S (JACOB AND JOIN) WORKS. 11 vols. " G4imoe. Cloth, Gilt, 


ANECDOTE BOOK, on FIVE HUNDRED CL RPOUS NARRATES ES, δος Pino. 
ARCA OF NATURE REVEALED. Qe vols. }2mo . . . 
BAR "S HISTORY OF THE MUTINY OF Pic BOUNTY . . 


BEAUTIES OF WASHING ex IRVING. 21 Cuts. 18:ue, ° 
BLATK’s LEC’ rURES ON RHETORIC AND BELLES LETTRES. 8y0. 
ΚΝ ANECDOTITES, MOR Al, RELIGIOUS, AND EN FER ETAINING, t2mo. 
BUCKIVS HARMONIES AND SUBL IMITIES OF NATURE. 3 vols. Svo. 


pias *RLINS OL ANCIENT CLTLES. ἢ. vols. : 
BURTON'S ANAFOMY OF VELANCTIOLY. New Bdition. five. : 
CAMPBELLS PHILOSOPHY OF RILEFORIG, hyo. : Bs ἢ 


CHANNING? (DR. Wak.) WORKS, New Exhtio., NO. ἐφ 

CHILD'S (MRs.) FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, | New Edition, ᾿ 
a 4 FAMILY NURSE. ef Cupanion to the ubove. = 
--͵ . ΜΟΤΗΒΙ Ἢ BOOK! 32m. 

COLERTIDGE'S SLX MONTHS? RESIDENCE IN THES WEST) INDIES 
COMMON SENSE FOR COMMON PEOPLE. Be Maurin ον. & 


COWPERS LIFE AND WORKS. By Garissuir. ἢ vols. Ξ “ 

------ POEMS, δ vols. ὥριο. Ἀ : 5 . 
CROKRER’S FAIRY LEGENDS &c. OF SHE ΒΟΤ ΤΙ OF ΚΑΛῸ 
CYCLOPLEDIA OF POPULAR SONGS. | New Editon. . 


DE FOR’s NOVELS AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 20 vols. 5 
SYSTEM OF MAGIC AND ΠΙΝΤ ΟΝ Υ OF FHE BLACK ART 
SECRETS OF TILE INVISIBLE WORLD, AND LUISPORY OF 
APPARITIONS ᾿ Σ : . . 
, DIARY OF AN AMERICAN PUY SICT AN : : ἢ τ 
DOCCE’S ILLUSTRALIONS OF SII Δ αὐτὼ, 10 Mngtavings. ὅνο, δ 
ELEGANT EXTRACTS, PROSE. Gols. 1 πος ᾿ : ‘: . 
-ττ-- eee ee OVERSEE Goals. ESino. — ὰ 2 . 
ENPLELD'S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY.  Syvo. : Ε ξ : 
LPERADM HOLDINGS DOMESTIC ADDRESSES ἃ 
PERGUSSHONS LECTURES ON ΜΈΕΓ(ΊΓΔΝΙ Sy, Ac 
FAMILG LIBRARY, TH, ΙΝ EIGHTY VOLUMES, SE PARATE LY AT 
FORD'S DRAMATIC WORKS. l2ine 
FON’S BOOK OF MARTYRS. New inion: By Mutner. 
Aln deal. Ἰύπιο, F 
MWISTORY OF THE MUTINY OF ! NOWE. By We J. Near. 
HONE’S EVERY-DAY BOOK, Numerous Cu 2 vols, 
TABLE BOOK. ἃ Continuation of the aboves 
ma YEARBOOK. The Complevou of the above. é 
HOLLAND'S (MRS. MARY) DOMESTIC. ΘΚ ΝΥ.  J2me, 
HNOWARD’S BEAUTIES OF BYRON, Samo. 5 
INCHBALDS BRI si THEATRE. 20 yolk. Any Play “1 
IRVING'S (WASHING TON) SKHETCH-BOOK. ὦ vols. ; 
KAMES’S ELEVENTIS OF CRITICISM.  8vo. P 
LAVATER’S ESSAYS ON PHYSIOGNOMY. 8vo. Plates. 
LELAND'S \WEWS OF DEISTICAL WAITERS. Hy Lomonp: 
LIVE AND LET LIVED By Mus Srocwich. 
LOCKE?’S ESSAY ON ‘THE ΜΑΝ U NDE RSPANDING. 80, ; 
— EDUCATION, With Notes. By Sr. Jon ὶ 
LONDON ENCYCL nofouy: 22 vols. RoyahBvo. Ninth Kation, ; 
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MANU Ag.tOF ASTROLOGY. New οι. By Rarnan.. Bye. Η 
ΜΑΝΟΙ TREATISIVON SELF KNOWLEDGE.  32mo, ‘ ᾿ : 
ΜΙΠΙΠΑΙΥ REMINISCENCES, by Con. Wersu. 2 vol y. 5 
MILTON'S POEPFICAL WORKS. By Sm Korrion aibede: 6 vols. 
rman ---------------- 7 Plates, By Manin, Ac. 8vo0.% 
Te rns .--- Tiny, 
— PARADISE GOST. 18mo, 
— SELECT PROS WORKS ΠΝ NC ae 1} Sr. 5 oti: 2 vols, 
MORE (ITANNAI) ON FEMALE EDUCATION, Vismo. 
-------Ξ-Ξ-----ς-- τ TALES FOR TH COMMON VPEOP LE, Sino: 
--- STORIES FOR THE MIDDLE RANKS. 2 ᾿ 
.-- MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. “2 vols. By... 
ae DRAMAS, SEARCH, AND ESSAYS ἢ : 
NARRATIVES OF ΤΕ, AND SUBFEERING. iy Davenrorr. 2 vols, 


Sees 


OWEN'S BOOK OF Sere New Βα ποῖ, ς 18: . i 
_ATTERSON’S BOOK OF ROADS. New Edition. Svo. ᾿ ᾿ 
PHILOSOPLLY OF COMMON SENSE ᾿ ᾿ 


POTTER ON CHURCH GOVERNMENT. By ΗΕ ΤΕ, Rvo. : : 
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SALITES ALCORAN OF MAHOMET. New Edition. 8vo. : . 015 Ὁ 
SC! ENEKS IN SCOTLAND. By Leiamton. 12mo. : . Oo § 9 
SCOTT'S LETTERS ON DEMONOLOGY AND WITCHORAF’ t. Ino . Ὁ ὁ O 
—~——-—-— MINSTRELSY OF TIE SCOTTISIT BORTISER. vo. ke -, O12 0 
SHANKSPEARIOS DRAMATIC. WORKS. Diamond ποι, oe my - Of 0 
— -— -- ---- —-- -— AND POETIC WORKSS® 8vo. P . O16 Ὃ 
SIG OURNE Ν ’S LETLERS TO MOTIFERS : ‘ . O 2 0 
SKETCILES OF TMPOSTURE, DECEPTION, AND CRE DULITY . Ὁ ὃ 0 
SPHINN. A COLLECTION OF 400 ΝΤΟ ΜΙ ΑΒ, &e. ‘ : . oO 1 6 
STERNICS WORKS, A New Idition, ὄνος ὲ ᾿ ' : cad 12 0 
TEGGS ΠΑΝΙΚΒΟΟΚ FOR EMIGRANTS.  12mo. ie : 0 


TESIPERANCE TALES FOUNDED ON FACTS, Sqnare 


THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING. 32mo., : : wre PhS 0 
TODR’S STUDENTS MARUATL ᾿ ᾿ ‘ 0 
--..- LECTURES TO CHILDREN : F . . 0 

ΠΤ ΤΠ MADE SIMPLES ; : : SN «ἧς 0 


———— SIMPLE SKETCHES 
TRIALS OF CTEARLES 


THE FIRST AND WIE 


REGICIDES. 12mo. 2 
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TUCKER'S LIGHT OF NATURE PURSUED. A New Edition. 2 vels. Sva. 0 
VOOUNL COMPANTON., OR SINGERS” OWN BOOK E . ; G 
WAKTON'S HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. New Edition. 3 vols. &vo. ] 0 
WATTS LOGIC, OR RECAET USE OF REASON. [Τύπιο, ἢ . 6 
----.-.-. ON THE IMPROVEVENT OF Tuk MIND) l8mo. 0 
WAVERLEY ANECDOTES.  Foolseap 8vo. ." : 6 
WESLEYANA, A SELECI aa PROM TES W RITINGS 18mo. : Σ υ 
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OF THE 


* LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE AUTHOR. 


A new edition of my father’s Works having been for some time 
exppetled by the public, 1 have been induced to prefix to it the 
following short memoirs of his life and character. 

There are few readers, L* believe, who do not desire to know 
something more of an author than is commonly to be learned 
merely from his own writings. What he has been in private 
life, and in his domestic retirement; what appear to have been 
his habits of study, and of relaxation; how he has conducted 
himself as a member of society, so as to have deserved praise or 
blame: all these are natural topics of inquiry concerning every 
writer who has attained considerable literary eminence. To 
ratify a curiosity sosreasonable, is one motive which has en- 
gaged me in the present undertaking; but, 1 will confess, it is 
not the only one. 

The pride which 1 feel in beingGhe son of such a father, and 
the gratitude and affection with which I must ever -recollect 
him, have alsu powerfully induced me to pay this public tribute 
of respect to his memory. To his early care of my edugution, 
to his judicious introduetion of-me to respectable friends and 
patrons, to his constant good advice and excellent example, 
} am fond of attributing whatever credit 1 may dave acquired 
In the various active employments that have fallen to my share. 

I reflect with the highest pleasure on his having seen me, 
during many years, eugaged in the, service of my country; and 
Ucan wh truth say, that speh advantages of yank or distine- 
tion as 1 have been fortunate enough to #equice, which he did ' 
not live to “witness, have, from that. very circumstance, lost 
much of their valug i 1 my egtimatipn. . 

James Harfis, esy., the writer of these volumes, was the eldest 
son of James Parris, esqs of the Close of Salisbury, by 1118 
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second wife, the lady Elizabeth Ashley, who was third daughter 
of Anthony earl of. Shaftesbury, and sister‘to the cclebrated 
author of’ the Characteristics, as well as to the Hon. Maurice 
Ashley Cooper, th: elegant translator of Xcnophou’s Cyropwdia. 
He was born upon tlie 20th of July, 1709. The carly part of 
his education wis received at Salisbury, under the Rev. Mr. Hele, 
master of the grammar school in the Close, who was long known 
and respected in the west of England as an instructor of youth. 

From My. Hele’s school, at the age bf sixteen, he was 
removed to Oxford, where he passed the usual number of years 
as a gentleman-commoner of Wadham college. This father, as 
goon as he had finished his academical studies, entered him at 
Lincolu’s Inn, not intending him for the bar, but, as was then 
a common practice, meaning to make the study of the law a part 
of his education. 

When he had attained his twenty-fourth year, his father died. 
This event, by rendering him independent in fortune, and 
freeing hin from all control, enabled him to exchange the study 
of the law for other pursuits that accorded better with his 
inclination. 

The strong and decided bent of hix mind had always been 
tuwards the Greek and Latin classics. hese le preferred to 
every other sort of reading; and to his favourite authors he 
now applied himself with avidity, retirmg from London to the 
house in which ‘his family ha@ very long resided in the Close of 
Salisbury, for the sake of enjoying, without interruption, his 
own mode of living. 

Tlis application during fourteen or fifteen years to the best 
writers of antiquity, continued to be almost unremitting, and 
his industry was such as is not often exceeded. He rose always 
very carly, frcquently at four or five o'clock in che morning, 
especially during the winter, becanse he could then most ef- 
fectually insure a command of time to himself. By these means 
lie was enabled to mix occasionally in the society of Salisbury 
and its neighbourhood, without tes, great a sacrifice of lus main 
“object, the acquisition of ancient Jiterature. 

I have heard my father-say, that it was not until many years 
after his retirement from London that he began to read Ari- 
stotle and his cemmentators, or to inquire, so deeply as ᾿ 
afterwards did, into ‘the Greek philosophy. We had imbibed 
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prejudice, very common at tht time even among scholars, that 
Aristotle was an obscure and unprofitable author, whose ee 
sophy had been deservedly superseded by that of Mr. Loqke ; 
notion which my father’s own writings lave since contributed ἰῷ 
correct, with no small evidence and authority. 

In the midst, however, of his literary labours he was not 
inattentive to the public good, but acted regularly and assidu- 
gusly as a magistrate for the county of Wilts; giving, in that 
capacity, occasional proofs of a manly spirit and _fifwnness, 
without whigh the mere formal discharge of magisterial duty is 
often useless and inefficient. 

The first fruit which appeared tp the world of so many years 
sp@it in the pursuit of knowledge, and in habits of deep specula- 
tion, was a volume published in 17-44, containing three treatises : 
the first concerning Art: the second concerning Music, Paint- 
ing, and Poetry; the third concernitg Happiness. These trea- 
tises, in addition to their merit as original compositions, are 
illustrated by a variety of learned notes and observations, 
elucidating many difficult passages of ancient writers, the study 
aud examination of whom it was my father’s earnest wish ,to 
promote and to facilitate. Lord Monboddo, speaking of the 
Dialogue upon Art, praises it, as containing “ the best specimen 
of the dividing, or izeretic manner, as the ancients called it, 
tha® is to be found in any modern book with which he is ac- ‘ 
quainted.” 

In tlie month of July 1745, ἮΝ father was ‘married to miss 
Elizabeth Clarke, daughter aud eventually heiress of John 
Clarke, esq., of Sandford, near Bridgewater, in the county of 
Somerset. Five children were the, issue of this marriage; two 
of whom died young; myself and two daughters only have 
survived my, father. Ἵ . 

e This change in his state of life by no means withdrew his 
attention from those studies in which he had been used to take 
so great delight, and which he had cultivated with such ad- 
vantage and reputation; for in 1651 he published another work, 
called * Hermes, or a philosophical i inquiry conéerning universal 
grammar.”, An culogium so honourable to this publication has 
been made oneit by the Jearncd Dr. Lowth, late bishop of 
London, thgt Te cannot deny ntysclf the pleasure of here in- 
serting it, as of indisputable weight and authority. ‘ Those,” 
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says the bishop, in the preface to his English Grammar, “ who 
would enter deeply into the subject (of universal grammar), will 
find it fully and accurately handled, with the greatest acuteness 
of investigatior, perspicuity of explication, and elegance of 
method, in a treatise entitled Hermes, by James Harris, csq. ; 
the most beautiful example of analysis that has been exhibited 
since the days of Aristotle.” 

What first led my father to a deep and accurate consideration 
of the’ principles of universal grammar, was a book which he 
held in high estimation, and has frequently qnoted in his 
Hermes, the Minerva of Sanctius. ‘To that writer he confessed 
himself indebted for abundance of valuable information, of 
which it appears that he knew well how to profit, and to push 
his researches on the subject of grammar to a much greater 
length, by the help of his various and extensive erudition. 

From the period of his marriage until the year 1761, my 
father continued to live entirely at Salisbury, except in the 
summer, when he sometimes retired to his house at Durnford, 
near that city. It was there that he found himsclf most free 
from the interruption of business and of company, and at leisure 
to compose the chief part of those works which were the result 
of his study at other seasons. Tis time was divided between 
the care of his family, in which he placed his chief happiness, 

*his literary pursuits, and the society of his friends and nugh- 
bours, with whom he kept up a constant and cheerful intercourse. 
The superior taste and skill (hich he possessed in music, and 
his extreme fondness for hearing it, led him to attend to its 
cultivation in his native place with uncommon pais and success ; 
insomueh that, under his auspices, not only the aunual musical 
festival in Salisbury flourished beyond most institutions of the 
kind, but even‘the ordinary subscription-concerts were carried 
on ky his assistance and direction, with a spirit and effect. 
seldom equalled out of the metropolis. Many of the beautiful 
selections made from the best Jtalian and German composers for 
these festivals and concerts, and adapted by my father, some- 
times to woids selected from Scripture or from Milton’s Para- 
dise ‘Lost, sometinies to compositions of his own, have survived 
the occasions on which they were first produced, and are still m 
great estimation. - Two volumes of these selections have been 
lately published by Mr *Corfe, orgamist of Salisbury cathedral ; 
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the rest remain in manuscript, in possession of my family. His . 
own house, in the mean time, was the frequent scene of social 
and musical meetings: and I think I do net hazard too much in 
saying, that he contributed, both by his own gonversation and 
by the company which he often assembled at his house from | 
various parts, to refine and improve the taste and manners of the 
place in which he resided. 

, in 1761, by the interest of his near relation and very respcct- 
able friend, the late Edward Hooper, esq., of Hurn Qourt in 
Hampshire, my father was chosen one of the representatives in ° 
parliament for the borough of Christ Church; whiche seat he 
retained to the day of his death, The year following, he ac- 
cepted the office of one of the lords of the admiralty; from 
thence he was promoted, in 1763, to be a lord of the treasury. 
He remained in that situation until the ministry with which he 
was connected went out of office in" 1765; and after that time 
he did not hold any employment until 1774, when he becaine 
secretary and comptroller to the queen. This appointment was 
always valued by him exceedingly: not only by reason of the 
handsome and flattering manner in which it was conferred upon 
him by her majesty, but also on account of the frequent occa- 
sions it afforded him of experiencing her majesty’s gracious kind- 
ness and condescensfon, of which he had a very high sense, and 
wlach were continued to him without interruption to the end 
of his life; for in her service he died. 

Although assiduous in the ‘charge of his parliamentary 
duty, and occasionally taking a sbare in debates, my father 
never contracted any violent spirit of party. He abhorred 
faction of every kind; nor did he ever relmquish, for public 
business, those still more interesting pursuits which had been 
the delight and occupation of his earliest years. If they were 
somewhat intermitted during the sitting of pathament, he re- 
newed them with increased relish and satisfaction on his return 
into the country. Those who saw him in London, partaking 
with cheerfulness and enjoyment of ia varied and extensive 
socicty, and frequenting dramatic and musical entertainments, 
while, durjng his stay in Salisbiry, he Slways exercised 2 re- 
spectable, but aell-regujated hospitality, were surprised that he 
could have found time to compose and publish, in 1775, another 
learned work. It contains, under tl title «οὐ Philosophical 
Arrangements, a part offly of τ larger, work that he had me- 
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ditated, but did not finish, upon the Peripatetic logic. So far as 
relates to the arrangement of ideas, it is complete; but it has 
other objects also int view. It combats, with great force and 
ability, tlte atheistical ‘doctrines of chance and materialism : 
doctrines which have been lately revived in France, under the 
specious garb of modern philosophy, and, issuing from thence, 
have: overspread a great part of Europe; destroying the happi- 
ness of mankind, by subverting, m every part of their progress, 
the foundations of morality and religion. 

The last of my father’s literary ‘productions wag printed in 
1780, by the name of Philological Inquiries, but not published 
sooncr than 1781. It is a mgre popular work than any of his 
former ones; and contains rather a summary of the conclusicas 
to which the pluilosophy of the ancients had conducted them in 
their critical inquiries, than a regular and perfect system. The 
principles on which those’ conclusions depend are therefore 
omitted, as being of a more abstruse nature than was agrecable 
to his design, which was to teach by illustration aud example, 
not by strict demonstration. Indeed, this publication appears 
to have been meant, not ouly as a retroxpectin e view of those 
studies which exercised his mind in the full vigour of jus life, 
but lkewise as a monument of his affection towards many of 
his intimate friends. | cannot therefore but consider it as ὁ 
pleasing proof of a mind retaining, at an advanced age, a con- 
siderable degree of its former energy and activity, together with 
what is still more rarely to be ftund, an undiminished portion of 
its candour and benevolence. 

Before this last volume was entirely concluded, my father’s 
health had evidently begun to be very much impaired. He 
never enjoyed a. robust constitution ; but ‘for some time, towards 
the end of his life, the infirmities under which he laboured had 
gradually increased. Lis family at.length becnme apprehensive 
of a decline, symptoms of which were very apparent, and by 
none more clearly perceived than by himself. This was evident 
from a variety of little circumstances, but by no means from 
any impaticnce dr fretfulness, nor yet from any dejection of 
spirits, such as are*frequently incideut to extreme weakness of 
body, especially when if firoves to be. the forerunner of ap- 
proaching dissolution. Ow thetcontraly, the same equable and 
placid temper which had@fistinguished him throughout his whole 
life, the same tender‘end affectionate attention to his sur- 
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rounding family, which he hatl unceasingly manifested while in 
health, continued, without the smallest change or abatement, 
to the very last ; ‘displaying a mind thereughly at peace with 
itself, and able without disturbance or dismay to céntemplate 
the awful prospect of futurity. . 

After his strength had been quite exhausted by illness, he 
expired calmly on the 22nd of December 1780, in the seventy- 
gecond year of his age. 

His remains were deposited in the north aisle of the cathedral 
church of Salisbury, near those of his ancestors; and I cannot | 
forbear to record tokens of unsolicited respect, honourable to 
my father's memory, and svothipy to the recollection of his 
family, which were shewn from various quarters upon that 
melancholy occasion. Six gentlemen, his friends and neighbours, 
supported the pall. At the western door of the cathedral, the 
corpse was inct by the whole choir; and a funeral anthem was 
performed while the procession moved towards the grave. On 
the ensuing Sunday, the Rev. Mr. Chail'y, who preached at the 
cathedral, adverted in his sermon to the recent event of my 
father’s death with such apposite and judicious commendation, 
as at once to mark his own sincere respect for a deceased neigh- 
bour, and strongly to excite the sympathy of his audience by 
the truths delivered “concerning him. 

A monument was soon after crected to the memory of my 
father, near the spot where he was interred, on which is the 
followjng mscription : 

Μ. 8. 

Jacobi JVarris Sarisburiensis 
Viri boni, et docti, 
(irwcfrum Literarum praccipue periti, 
Cujus opera accuratissima 
De artilsus clegantionbus 
De Granmnatica, de Logica, de Ethice, 
Stylo brevi, lnmato, simplici, 

Sui more Aristotelis 
Conscripta, 

Posteri landafunt ultimi. 
Studiis severioribus addictus, 
Communia tamen vite officia, 
it omnia Patris, Mariti, 
“Ciyis, 5 Senatoris muna, 
it implevit ct ornavit. 


Obiit λα. Bie Decengbris, Mpcc.LXd 4. 
“Anno Astitie LXXU, © 
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Above this inscription, a female figure of Philosophy is repre- 
sented, holding over a medallion of my father, a seroll, with the 
followjng inscriptions 

To Ppovey 
Movor ἀγαθὸν 


To δ᾽ αφρονειν 
Kaxov. 


10 remains for ine to add some further particulars concerning, 
my father, which, I think, are requisite to make his character 
completely understood. ᾿ 

The distinction by wlich he was most generally known, 
while living, and by which he is likely to survive to posterity, is 
that of ἃ man of learning. ΠῚ profound knowledge of Greek, 
which he applied more successfully, perhaps, than any modern 
writer has done, to the study and explanation of ancient philo- 
sophy, arose from an early and intimate acquaintance with the 
excellent pocts and historians in that language. They, and the 
best writers of the Augustan age, were his constant and never- 
failing recreation. By his familiarity with them, he was enabled 
to enliven and illustrate his deeper and more abstruse speeula- 
tions, as every page almost of these volumes will abundantly 
testify. But his attamments were not confined to ancient phi- 
losuphy, and classical Jearning. He possessed likewise a general 
knowledge of modern history, with a very distinguishing tiste 
in the fine arts, in one of which, as before observed, ie was an 
eminent proficient. TLis singer industry empowered hin to 
make these various acquisitions, without neglecting anv of the 
duties which he owed to his family, his friends, or his country. 
I am in possession of such proofs, besides those already given to 
the -public, of my father’s laborious study and reflection, as 
1 apprehend are‘very rarcly to be met with. Not only was he 
accustomed, through a long scries.of years, to make copious 
extracts from the different books which he read, and to write 
critical remarks and conjectures on many of the passages cx- 
tracted, but he was also in the dabit of regularly committing to 
writing such reflections as arose out of his stndy, which evince 
a mind carefully disciplined, and anxiously bent on the attain- 
ment of sclf-knowledge and ‘self-government. Awd yet, though 
habituated to deep thinkiny antl labofious reading, he was ge- 
nerally cheerful, even toesplayfulnesss .There was no pedantry 
in his manners or convdreatior ; ‘nor was he ever scen cither to 
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display his learning with osténtation, or to treat with slight or 
superciliousness those less informed than himself. He rather 
sought to make them appear partakers.o# what he knew, than 
to mortify them by a parade of his own superority? Nor hag 
he any of that miserable fastidiousness about him which too 
often disgraces men of learning, and prevents their being amused 
or interested, at least their choosing to appear so, by common 
»performances and common events. 

Tt was with him a maxim, that the most difficult*and in- 


finitely the » preferable sort of criticism, both in literature and in’ 


the arts, was that which consists in finding out beauties, rather 
than defects; and although he certainly wanted not judgment 
ἐφ distinguish and to prefer superior excellence of any kind, he 
was too reasonable to expect it should very often occur, and 
too wise to allow himself to be disgusted at common weakness 
or Imperfection. He thought, indctd, that the very attempt. to 
please, however it might fall short of its aim, deserved some 
return of thanks, some degree of approbation; and that to 
endeavour at beiug pleased by such efforts, was due to justice, to 
good nature, and to good sense. 

Var, at the same time, from that presumptuous conceit which 
is sulicitous about mending others, and that moroseness which 
feeds its own pride“by dealing in general censure, he cultivated 
tothe utmost that great moral wisdom by which we are made 
humane, gentle, and forgiving; thaukful for the blessings of 
life, gequiescent in the affictical we endure, and submissive to 
all the dispensations of Providence. He detested the gloom of 
superstition, and the persecuting spirit by which it is so often 
accompanied ; but he ablorred still more the banefil and de- 
structive system of thodern pluloxophy; and. from his early 
solicitude (0 inspire me with, a hatred of it, it would almost seem 
that he foresaw its alarming approach and fata? progress. . There 
is no obligation which 1 acknowledge with more thankfulness ; 
none that Ἵ shall more anxiously endeavour to confer upon my 
own children, from a thorough conviction of its value and 
importauce. 

My father’s affection to evéry par€ ofshis family was ὧν- 
emplary and aniform., As a husband, a parent, a master, he 
was ever kind end indutgent ; «nd at deserves to be mentioned 
to his honour, that he theught i no eulerruption of his graver 
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occupations, himself to instruct nis daughters, by exercising 
them daily both in reading and composition, and writing essays 
for their improvement, during many of their younger years. No 
man was a better judge of what belonged to female education, 
and the elegant accomplishments of the sex, or more disposed to 
sect a high value upon them. But he had infinitely more at 
heart, that his children should be early habituated to the 
practice of religion and morality, aud deeply impressed with, 
their true principles. ‘To promote this desirable end, he was 
‘assiduous both by instruction and example; being himself a 
constantiattendant upon public worship, and enforcing that great 
duty upon every part of his family. The deep sense of moral 
and religious obligation which was habitual to him, and thuke 
benevolent feelings which were so great a happiness to his 
family and friends, had the same powerful influence over his 
public as lis private life. We had an ardent zeal for the 
prosperity of his couutry, whose real interests he well wnider- 
stood; and in his parliamentary conduct he proved himself a 
warm friend to the yenuine principles of religious and civil 
liberty, as well as a firm supporter of every branch of our 
admirable constitution. 
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CONCERNING-ART: 


A DIALOGUE. 


TO THE TIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF STAFTESBURY. 


My Lorn, 


Tif: following is a conversation in its kind somewhat uncom- 
mon, and for this reason | have remembered 10 more minutely 
than I could imagine. Should the same pecuharity prove a 
reason to amuse vour lordship, 1 shall think myself well re- 
warded in the labour of reciting. + If not, you are candid enough 
to accept of the intention, and to think there is sone merit even 
in the sincerity of iny endeavours. ΤῸ make no longer preface, 
the fact was as follows. 

A friend, from a distant country, having by chance made me 
a Visit, we were tempted, by the serenidy of a cheerful morning 
in the springs to walk from Salisbury to see lord Pembroke’s at 
Wilton. The beautjes of gardening, architecture, painting, and 
sculpture belonging to that seat, were the subject of great en- 
terftinment to my friend: nor was I, for my own part, less 
delighted than he was, to find that our walk had so well an- 
swered his expectations. We ygd given a lerge scope to our 
curiosity, when we left the seat, and Jeisurely began our return 
towards home. 

Aud here, my lord, in passing over a few pleasant fields, com- 
menced the conversation which I am to tell you, and which fell 
at first. as was natural, on the many curious works, which had 
afforded us both so elegant an amusement. |This Jed us in- 
scusibly to discoursing upon art, for we both agreed, that what- 
“ever we had been admiring of fair and beautiful, could all be re- 
ferred to no other cause. And here, I well remember, I called 
upon my friend to give me his opinion upon the meaning of the 
word “art:” a word it was (I tyld him) in the month of every 
one ; but that nevertheless, as to its precise and definite idea, 
this might still be a secret; that.so it was, in fact, with a thon 
sand words beside, all no Jess common, and equally familiar ; 
and yet all df them equally vague and undetermined.—To 
this he angwered, that as to the pzecise and definite idea of 
art, it was a question of some difficulty, and. not so soon to be 
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resolved ; that, however, he could not conceive a more likely 
method of coming to know it, than by considering those several 
particulars, to each of which we gave the name. It is hardly 
probable, said he, tuat, music, painting, medicine, poetry, agri- 
culture, and so many more, should be all called by one common 
name, if there was not something i in each which was common to 
all.—It should seem go, replied L—What, then, said he, shall we 
pronounce this to be ?2—At this, I remember, I was under some 
sort of hesitation.—Tlave courage, cried my friend, perhaps the 
case is not so desperate. [Let me ask you, Is medicine the cause 
of anything 2—Yes, surely, said I, of health.—And agriculture, 
-of what ?—Of the ple ntiful growth of grain.—And poetr v; of 
what ‘—Of plays, and satires, and odes, and the lke. —And is 
not the same true, said he, of music, of statuary, of architecture, 
and, m short, of every art arlindorer ἐ- cote said I, it seems 
50. τ ΠῚ a said he, we should say, it was common to 
every art to be a cause: Should we err {—TI replied, 1 thought 
not. t this a said he, be remembered, that all art is 
cause.*—-I promised him it should. 

But how, then, continued he; if all art be cause, is it also true, 
that all cause is art /—At this again I could not help hesitating. 
— You have heard, said he, without doubt, of that painter famed 
in story,” who being to paint the foam of a horse, and not sue- 
ceeding to his mind, threw at the picture in resentment a sponge 
bedaubed with colours, and produced a foam the most natural 
imaginable. Now, what say you to this fact?) Shall we pro- 
nounce art to have been the ‘cause (—By no means, sad 1.— 
What, said he, if instead of chance, his hand had been guided 
by mere compulsion, himself dissenting and averse to the: ν10- 
lence ?—Fiven here, replied I, nothing could have been referred 
to his art—But what, continug” he, if instead of a casual throw, 
or involuntary’ compulsion, he had willingly and designedly di- 
rected his: ‘pencil, and so produced that foam, which story says 
he failed in? Would not art here have been the cause ἐ---ἰ re- 
phed, in. this case, I thought it would—It should seem, then, 


® Artis maxime proprium, creare ct 
gignere, Cie. de Naf Deor. 1. 11. ο. 22, 
Ἔστι δὲ τέχνη πᾶσα φερὶ γένεσιν. “ΑἹ 
art is employed in production ; that is, in 
making something to be.” Arist, Ethic, 
l. viz c. 4. 

The active efficient causes have been 
ranged and enumerated after different 
manners. In the same Ethies they are 
enumerated thns; αἴτια γὰρ δοκοῦσιν 
εἶναι φύσις, καὶ ἀνάγκη, καὶ «τύχη ἔτέ 
δὲ νοῦς, καὶ πᾶν τὸ δι᾽ ἀνθρώπου. “The 
several causes appear to he nature, necessity, 
and chance ; and besides these, mind, or in- 
tellect, and whatever operates by or through * 
man.” lib. iii c. 3. The paraphrast An- 


dronicus, in explaining this ταδὶ passage, 
Πᾶν τὸ δὲ avOpwrov, adds οἷον τέχνη, ἢ 
ἄλλη τις πρᾶξις, “as, for ‘instance, art, or 
any ‘other human action.” 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis speaks of cfti- 
cient causes, as follows. ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν τὰ κυ- 
ρίως αἴτια ποιητικὰ, φύσις τε, καὶ τέχνη, 
καὶ προαίρεσις. “ The causes, which ure 
strictly and properly efficient, are nature, 
art, and cach man’s particular choice of 
action.” Περὶ Ψύχης, p. 160. B. ed. Ald. 

In what manner art 1s distinguished from 
the rest of, these effici, nt causes, the sub- 
ὦ τὸν notes will attempt to explain. 

b See Valer. Max.'}. viii. c. 1]. See also 
Dion, Chrysost, Orat. Ixiii. p. 590. 
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said he, that art implies not enly cause, but the additional re- 
quisite of intention, reason, volition, aud consciousness ; so that 
not every cause iseart, but only voluntary or intentional cause.— 
So, said I, it appears. : a. 

And shall we, then, added he, pronougce every intentional’ 
cause to be art’—I sce no reason, said I, why not,—Consider, 
said he; hunger this morning prompted you to eat. You were 
then the canse, and that too the mtentional cause, of consuming 
certain food: and yet will you refer this constimption to art é 
Did you chew by art? Did you swallow by art ?—No, cextainly, 
said I.—So by opeaing your eyes, said he, you are the inten- 
tional cause gf seeing, and by stretching your hand, the inten- 
tional cause of fecling ; and yet will you affirm, that these things 
proceed from art 4—I should be wrong, said I, if I did: for what 
art can there be in doing what every one is able to do by mere 
will, and a sort of uninstructed instinct ?—You say right, replied 
he, and the reason is manifest : were it otherwise, we should make 
all mankind universal artists in every single action of their lives. 
And what can be a greater absurdity than this’—I confessed 
that the absurdity appeared to be evident.—But if nothing, then, 
continued he, which we do by compulsion, or without intending 
it, be art; and not even what we do intentionally, if it proceed 
from mere will and uninstructed instinct; what is it we have 
left remaining, where art may be found conversant? Or can.it, 
indeed, possibly be in any thing else, than in that which we do 
by use, practice, experience, and the like, all which are born 
with no one, but areell acquired afterward by advances unper- 
ceiyed.—lI ean think, said I, of nothing else.—lLet therefere the 
words habit and habitual, said he, represent this requisite, and 
let us say, that art is not only a cause, but an intentional cause ; 
and not only an intentional cafe, but an ihtentional cause 
founded in habit, or, in other words, an habitual cause.— You 
appear, said J, to argue rightly. 

But if art, said he, be what we have now asserted, something 
learnt and acquired ; if it be also a thing intentional or vofuntary, 
and not governed either by chance or blind necessity ; if this, I 
say, be the case, then mark the consequences.—And what, said 
J, are they 4—The first, snid he, is, that no evehts, in what we 
call the natural world, must be referred to art; such ag tides, 
winds, vegetation, gravitation, attraction, and the like. For 
these all happen by stated laws; by a curious necessity which 
is not to be withstood, and wherc the nearer and immediate 
causes appear to be wholly unconscious.—1 confess, said IJ, it 
seems so.—In the next place, continued ht, we must exclude al? 
those admired works of the animal world, which, for their beauty 

¢ ὃ . ° . Ἵ 
and order, we metaphorically call artificial. The spider’s web, 
the bee’s comb, the beaver’s house, and the swallow’s nest, must 
all be referred to another-sdurce. ὁ Forswho dan say, these ever 
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learnt to be thus ingenious? or, that they were ignorant by na- 
ture, and knowing only by education t—None, surely, replied J. 
—But we have still, said he, a higher consideration —-And what, 
said ἵν, 15. that?—It ts, answered he, this: not even that Divine 
Power which gaye form to all things, then acted by art, when 
it gave that form. For how, coutinued he, can that intelligence, 
which has all perfection ever in energy, be supposed to have > any 
power, not original to its nature ? “How can it ever have any 
thing to learn, “when it knows all from the beginning; or, being 
perfect and complet ὃς admit of what is additional and secondary! 
—TI should think, said I, it were impossible.—_If so, said he, then 
art can never be numbered among its attributes: for all art is 
something learnt, something secondary and acquired, and never 
original to any beiny which possesses it—So the faet, said I, 
has been established. : 

If this, therefore, continued he, be true; if art belong jot 
either to the divine nature, the brute nature, or the inanimate 
nature; to what nature shall we say it does belong ‘—I know 
not, said I, unless it be to the human.—You are right, said he; 
for every nature else, you perceive, 1s either too excellent to want 
it, or too base to be capable of it. Beside, except the human, 
what other nature is there left?. Or where else can we find : any 
of the arts already instanced, or, indeed, whatever others we 
may now fancy to enumerate? Who are statuaries, but men? 
Who pilots, who musiciang!—This seems, replied I, to be the 
fact. 

Let us then, continued he, say, not only that art is a cause, 
but thgt it is man becon.ing a cause; and not only man, but 
man intending to do what is going to be done, and doing itealso 
by habit; so that its whole idea, as far ax we have hitherto con- 
ceived it, is, man becoming agtause, intentional and habitual. 
-ἰ confess, said I, it has appeared so. ° 


¢ Aristotle, in his Rhetoric, thus accurately 
enumerates all the possible manners, either 
direct or indirect, in which mankind ΠΩΣ 
be said to act, or do any” thing. Πάντες 


not of themselves. The things which they 
do not of themselves, they do cither by 
chance, or from necessity 3 and the things 
done from necessity, they do either by com- 


δὴ π ἄττουσι πάτα, τὰ μὲν, οὐ δι᾽ αὐτούς" 
τὰ δὲ, δι᾽ αὐτούτ᾽ τῶν μὲν οὖν μὴ Br αὐτοὺς, 
τὰ ,“μὲν διὰ τύχην βράττουσι, τὰ δὲ ἐξ 
ἀνάγκη" τῶν δ' ἐξ ἀνάγκης, τὰ μὲν βίς, τὰ 
δὲ φύσει" ὥστε πάντα, ὅσα μὴ δι αὐτοῦς 
πράττουσι, τὰ μὲν ἀπὸ τύχῃς" τὰ δὲ φύσει" 
τὰ δὲ βίᾳ. “Ὅσα δὲ δι᾽ αὐτοὺς; καὶ ὧν αὐτοὶ 
αἴτιοι, τὰ μὲν δι᾽ ἔθος. τὰ δὲ δι᾽ ὄρεξιν" Καὰ 
τὰ μὲν διὰ λογιστικὴν ὄρεξιν, τὰ δὲ "δι᾽ 
ἀλόγιστον. “Eo 1 δὲ ἡ μὲν βούλησις, μετὰ 
Réyou *bpetis* ἀγαθοῦ---ἄλογοι “δ δ᾽ ὀρέξεις, 
ὀργὴ καὶ ἐπιθυμία. “ὥστε πάντα ὅσα πράτ- 
τουσί», ἀνάγκη πράττειν δὲ αἰτίας extra: 
διὰ τύχην, διὰ βίαν, διὰ φύσιν. δι᾽ ἔθης. dia. 
λογισμὸν, διὰ θυμὸν. δι᾽ ἔπιθυμίαν. “ All 
men do all things, either of themselves, or 


palbion, which is external necessity, or by 
neture, wi ich is internal, So that all things 
whatsoever, which men do net of them , 
selyes, they do either by chance, or from 
compulsion, or by nature. Again, the 
things which they do of themselves, and of 
which they are themselves properly the 
causes, some they do through custom and 
acquired habit, others throngh original and 
natural desire. Further, the things done 
through natural desire they do, either 

through such desire assisted hy reason, or 
through such desire devoid of reason. If 
it be wsisted by rewon, then it assumes 
the denomination of will ;*on the contrary, 

the ivrational desires are anger and appe- 
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And thus, said he, have you had exhibited to you a sketch of 


art. 


tite. JTence it appears, that all things 
whatever which men do, they necessarily 
do through one of these seven causes ; 
either through chance, compulsion, nature, 
custom, will, anger, appetite.” Arist. Rhet. 
i. ὦ. 10. 

Tt remains, agreeably to this enumera- 
tion, to consider with which of these causes 
we ought to arrange art. 

As to chance, it may be observed, in 
general, of all casual evengs, that they al- 
ways exclude intention or design: but in- 
tention and desi@n are from art) insepara- 
ble. ‘Thus ts the difference between art and 
chance manifest. 

As to external compulsion, we have it 
thu@ described: Βίαιον δὲ οὗ ἡ ἀρχὴ ἔξωθεν: 
that ts, San act of compulsion, the efficient 
puneiple of which is from without, inde- 
pendent of the doer.” Arist. Ethit. 1. 1. 
¢. 1. Again,in the same treatise, |. vi. ς, 4. 
we are told of the works of art, that they 
are such, ὧν ἡ ἀρχὴ ἐν τῷ ποιοῦντι. © the 
efficient pumneiple of which is ἢ the doer, 
or agent.” Thus, therefore, 1, art distin- 
guished from compulsion. 

These two causes, chance and ecampulsion, 
are mentioned and considered in the Dia- 


Nat or rather natural necessity, is 
that cause through which we breathe, per- 
spire digent, circulate our blood, ἅς, Will, 

yand appetite, ae (asaffeady observed) 
hut so many species of natural desire, con- 
nidofed either as assisted by reason, or else 
as devoid of it. Now though natural de- 
sire and natural necessity differ, because 
iu the gie we act spontaneously, in the 
other not spontancously, yet both of them 
meet in the common geuus of natural power. 
Moreover t true of all natural power, 
that the prc If is prior te any ener- 
gier or acts «that power. Οὐ γὰρ ἐκ τοῦ 
πολλάκις ἰδεῖν ἢ πολλάκις ἂκοῦσαι τὰς 
αἰσθήσεις ἐλάβυμεν. ἀλλ᾽ ἀνάπαλιν, ἔχοντες 
ἐχρησάμεθα, οὐ χρησάμενοι ἔχομεν. “Kor 
[to instance in the natural f scisa- 
tion [Ὁ was noc from often ing, and often 
hearing, that we acquired those senses; but, 


on the contrary, being first possessed of 


them, we then used them, not through any 
use or exercise did we come ta possess 
them.” Arist. Ethie. 1. ii. ὦ 1. : 
Now the contrary to this is true in the 
case of any powers or faculties not natural, 
but acquired by custom and usage. Fer 
here there are many energics and acts, 
which must necessarily precede the exist- 


ence of such pewer or habit, it heing ον! 


dent (as is said in the same chapter) that 


You must remember, however, it is but a sketch: there is 


ex τῶν ὁμοίωνρἐνεργειῶν af ἕξεις γίγνονται, 
“from similiar and homogeneous chergics it 
is that habits are obtained.”* So again, ine 
the same plate : ΔΑ yap δεῖ μαθόντας ποιεῖν, 
ταῦτα ποιοῦντες μανθάνομεν" οἷον Jikodo- 
μοῦντες οἰκόδομοι γίνονται, καὶ κιθαρίζοντες 
κιθαρισταί. “The things which we are to 
do, by having learné, we learn by “doing. 
Thus, by building, men beeome builders ; 
and by practising music, they become mu- 
sicians.” . 

Thus, therefore, is art distinguished from ἡ 
all natural power of man, whether natural 
necessity, will, anger, or appetite. But 
art has been already distinguished from 
chance and compulsion, So that being 
clearly not the same with six of these seven 
causes, by which all men do all things, it 
must needs be referred to the seventh ; that 
18, to custom or habit. 

It must be observed, the natural causes 
or powers in man, considered as distinct 
from art, are treated in the Dialogne, page 
3 

And now, as we have shewn art to be a 
ecrtuin cause working in man, it remains to 
shew how it is distinguished from those 
other causes beside man, which we suppose 
to operate in the universe, These are gjther 
such causes as are below him, like the vege- 
tative power, which operates in vegetables, 
the sensitive In animals ; or else such causes 
as are above him, hke God, and whatever 
is clse of intelligence more thungkuman. 

The causes below us may be all included 
in the common genus of nature ; and of 


qe we may say universally, as well of 


ature without us as within us, that its se- 
veral operations, contrafy to those of art, 
we not in the least degree derived from 
eustom or usage. Thus the author above 
cited: Οὐδὲν yap τῶν φύσει ὄντων ἄλλως 
ἐβίζεται" οἷον ὁ λίθος φύσει κἀτ φερόμενος, 
οὐκ ἂν ἐθισθείη ἄνω φέρεσθαι, οὐδ᾽ ἂν μυ- 
ρίακις αὐτὸν ἐθίζη τὶς ἄνω ῥίπτων, οὐδὲ τὸ 
πῦρ κάτω. “None of those things, which 
are what they are δ. nature, can be altered 
by heing accustomed. Thus a stont, which 
by nature is carried downward, can nev 
be accustomed to mount upward, no, nw 
though any one should ten thousand times 
attempt it, by throwing the stone upward. 
*'The same may be. said of accustoming fire 
3 Φ . ee 
to move downward.” Ethic. 1. i. ce. J. 
*Again, in the works of nature,,such #s 
trees, animals, and the like, the efficient 
principle is vitally united to the subjects 
wherein it operates: ἐν αὐτοῖς ἔχουσι 
ταῦτα τὴν ἀρχήν. Ethic. L νἱ, «. 4. But in 
the works of art, such as statues or houscs, 
ΡῈ e 
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still something wanting to make it a finished piece.—I begyed 
to know what this was.—In order to that, replied he, 1 cannot 
do better, than remind you of a passage in your admired Horace. 


the efficient principle ia disunited from the 
ubjects, and exists not in the things done 
or made, but in the doer or artist, ὧν ἢ 
apx>.2v τῷ ποιοῦντι ἀλλὰ μὴ ἐν τῷ ποιου- 
μένῳ. Ethic. 1. vic. 4. It iss indeed, pos- 
sible, that, even in works of art, the subject 
and c£icient cause may be united, as in the 
ease of a physician becoming his own pa- 
tient, and curing himself. But then it 
must be ‘remembered, that this union is 
. κατὰ συμβεβηκὺς. merely accidental, and 
no way essential to the constituting of art, 
considered gs art. By this, therefore, is art 
clearly distinguished from nature, whose 
definition informs us that it is ἀρχὴ τὴς 
καὶ αἰτία τοῦ κινεῖσθαι καὶ ἠρεμεῖν ἐν @ 
ὑπάρχει πρώτως. καθ᾽ αὐτὸ καὶ μὴ κατὰ 
συμβεβηκός : “a certain principle or cause 
of moving and ceasing to move, in some 
subject wherein such principle exists im- 
mediately, essentially, and not hy way of 
accident.” Arist. Natur. Ause. |. ii. ἐς 1. 
The causes which are of rank superior to 
man, such as the Deity, can have nothing to 
do with art, because being (as is said in the 
Dialogue, p. 4.) “perfect and complete, and 
knowing all from the beginning, they can 
never adinit of what is additional and se- 
condary.” Art, therefore, can only belong 
to beings like men ; who, being mmperfect, 
know their wants, and endeavour to remove 
them by help» secondary and subsequent. 
It was frgm a like consideration that Py- 
thagoras called himself a philosopher ; that 
is to say, (according to his own explication 
of the name,) “a Jover and seeker of what 
was wise and good,” hut not a posncnsot 
which he deemed .a character above him. 
Consonant to this we read in Plato’s Ban- 
quet, θεῶν οὐδεὶς φιλοσοφεῖ, οὐδ᾽ ἐπιθυμεῖ 
goods γενέσθαι" ἔστι γὰρ, cte.: “no god 
philosophizes, or desires to hecome wise, 
for he is 50 already. Nor, 1f there be any 
other -being wise, doth he philosophize, for 
the same reason. (Qn the other hand, nei- 
ther do the imdocile philosophize ; for this is 
the misfortune of indotility, without being 
virtuous, good, or prudent, to appear to 
@heself sufficient in all these respects, In 
general, therefore, he who thinketh himself 
in no want, desireth not that which he 
thinks himself not to need. ‘* Who, then,*: 
said Socrates to Diotimz, (the speaker of 
this narration,) ‘.ho are those who philo-, 
sophize, if they are neither the wise nor 
the indocile 2? ‘That (replied she) ynay 
be now conspicuous even toa child. They 
are those of middle rank, hetween theee ex- 
tremes.’” Plat. vol. iti. p.203. edit. Serrani. 


Here we see (agreeably to what is said in 
the Dialogue, page 4,) that as to acquired, 
or secondary habits, some beings are too οὐ- 
cellent for them, and others too base ; and 
that the Deity, above all, is in the number of 
those transcendent, and. is thus, as a cause, 
distinguished from art. Vid. Amm. περὶ Ἕρ- 
μεν. p. 26. b.et omnino εἰς karry. p. 127, 128. 

There are, besides the Deity and nature 
now spoken of, certain other external causes, 
which are mentioned in the first note as 
distinct from art 3; namele, chance aud ne- 
eessity, Bat of these hereafter, when we 
consider the subject of art. 

The Peripatetic definition of nature, given 
above, though im some degree illustr¢ted 
page 11, (note g,) yet being still, from its 
brevity, perhaps, obscure, the fullowing ex- 
plication of it is subjeined. 

In the first place, by “nature,” the Peri 
patetion meant that vital primeiple in plants, 
brutes, and men, by which they are ΝΜ to 
live, and to be distinguished from things 
Inwmunate, Nature, therefore, beng an- 
other name for “life” or a vital principle, 
thronghout all subjects, is universally found 
to be of the Το] να kind ; namely, to ad- 
vance the subject, which it enlivens, from 
a seed or ewbryo, to something better and 
more perfect. This progvession, as well in 
plantsas in animals, is called“ prowth.” And 
thus is it that @ature is a principle of mo- 
tion.— But then this progression, or growth, 
is not infinite. When the subject ise ma- 
ture, that is, hath obtained its completion 
and perfect form, then the progression 
ceases, Here, therefore, the business of 
the vital principle becomes different. Tt is 
from henceforward no longer employed to 
acquire a form, but to preserve to its sub- 
ject a form already acquired. And thus is 
it that nature isa principle of rest, stability, 
or ceasing te move. And such indeed she 
coutinues to be, maintaining, as long as 
possible, the form committed to her care, 
tik time aad external causes in the first 
place mmpair it, and induce at length its 
dissolution, which is death. 

And thus it has been shewn how nature 
may be called a principle both of notion 
and censing to move. 

As to the rest of the definition, namely, 
thaf nature is a principle, which inheres in 
its subject immediately, essentially, and not 
by way of accident ; no more is meant by 
this, than that the natyre or life in every 
being, which hath such principle, in really 
and trul§ a part of thtt being, and not de- 
tached and separate from it, like the pilot 

8 « 
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It is concerning Alfenu8; who, (if you remember,) he tells us, 
though his tools were laid aside, and his shop shut up, was still 
an artist as much as ever: 


Alfenus vafer onmi 
Abjecto instrumento artis clausaque taberna, 


Sutor erat. * 


I remember, said I, the passage; but to what purpose dis it 
quoted {—Only, replied he, to shew you, that I should not be 
without preeedent, were 1 to affirin it not absglutely neecssary 
to the being of art, that if should be man actually becoming a 
cause; but that it was enough, if he had the power or capacity 
of xo becoming.— Why then, said 1, did you not settle it so at. 
first ¢---Beeduse, replied he, faculties, powers, capacities, (call 
them as you will,) are in themselves, abstract from a¢tion, but 
obscure and hidden things. On the contrary, energies and 
operations lie open to the senses,“ and cannot but be observed, 
even whether we will or no. And hence, therefore, when first 
we treated of art, we chose to treat of it as of a thing only in 
energy. Now we better comprehend it, we have ventured some- 
What further.---Repeat, then, said I, if you please, the alteration 
Which you have made.—aAt first, answered he, we reasoned upon 
art, as if it was only man actually becoming a cause intentional 
and habitual. Now we say it is a pewer in man of becoming 
such cause; and that, though he be not actually in the exercise 
of such a power.—I told him, his amendment appeared to be 
Just. δ 
There is, too, another alteration, added he, which, for the 
suhe of accuracy, 15. equally wanting; and that is with respect 
tu éhe epithet, “inteutional or voluntary.”-—And what, &aid I, is 
that (—We have agreed it, rephled he, to be necessary, that all 
art should be under the guidaneg of intention gr volition, so that 
no mien acting by compulsion, of by chance, should be called an 
artist.—-We have.---Now though this, said he, be trac, yet it is 
not sufficient. We must Init this intention or volition to a 
peculiar hind. Jor were every Jittle faney, which we yay work 
up inte habit, a suffieient foundation to constitute an art, we 
should make art one of the lowest and most despicable of tliings. 
. a e e “8 . 
The meanest trich of a connnen juggler might, in such ease, entitle 
from the ship, the musician from the in- ἐπινοοῦμεν. “If we are to explain what 
btrument. For to these subjects though each of these things are, as for instance, 
those artists are principles of motion and what the intelligent principle, what the 
rest, yet do they in no sense participate sensitive, we must first inquire what it is 
with them in vital syinpathy and union. ἢ to think, what to see, hear, and use the 
ὁ Εἰ δὲ χρὴ λέγειν τὶ ἕκαστον τοῦτων, scuses. For witl respect to us men, the 
οἷον τὶ τὸ νοητικὸν, ἢ τὶ τὸ αἰσθητικὸν, ecnergies gre prior and more evident thw 
πρότερον ἐπισκεπτέον, τὶ τὸ νοεῖν, καὶ the powers, because it is in the energies we 
τὲ τὸ αἰσθάνεσθᾳφι" πρότεραι yap καὶ are. first conversant, and comprehend | the 
σαφέστεραι πρὺς ἡμᾶς τῶν δυνάμεών powers from them.” Themist. in lib. 11. de 
εἰσι αἱ ἐνέργῳαι. Φφι:ροεντυγχάνδμεν γὰρ’ Anima, p. 76. ed. Ald. Fol. Aristot. de An. 
αὑταῖς, καὶ τὰς δυνάμεις ἀπὸ τούτων ii. 4. 
Φ 
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a man to the character of an artist.—I confessed, that without 
some limitation, this might be thd consequence. But how limit 
intentions to a kind or species /—What think you, replied he, 
if we were to do it, ky the nuinber and dignity of the precepts, 
which po to the directitig of our mtentions /— You must explain, 
taid I; for your meaning is obscure.—Are there not precepts,° 
Fepliod he, im agriculture, about ploughing and sowing? Are 
there not precepts in architecture, about orders and proportions ? 
Are éhere not the same in medicine, in navigation, and the rest ? 
—There are.—And what is your opinion of these several pre- 
cepts! Are they arbitrary and capricious, or rational and steady ¢ 
Are they the inventions of a day, or well-approved by long 
slays ἐ---Ἶ told hin, I should consider them for the most 
part as vational, steady, ‘aud well-approved by long experience. 
—And what, continued he, shall we say to their number? Are 
they few? Or are they not rather so numerous, that in every 
particular art, scarce any comprehend them all, but the several 
artists thonaecl vec: and they only by length at time, with due 
attendance and application ‘—1 replied, it seemed so.—Suppose 
then we were to pronounce, that to every art there was a system 
of such various and well-approved precepts: should we err ‘— 
No, certainly.— And suppose we should say, that the imtention 
of every artist, in his several art, was directed by such a system: 
would you allow this ‘—Surely ‘—And will not this limiting of 
intentions to such only, as are so directed, sufficiently distinguish 
art from any thing clse which may resemble it / in.other words, 
is it likely, under this distinetion, to be confounded with other 
habits of a trifling, capricious, and inferior“ hind ὁ---ἰ replied, I 
though not. “ 
Let us then see, said he, and collect all that we have said 
together. We have already gereed, that the power of acting 
after a certain manner is sufficitut to constitute art, without the 
actually oper ating agreeably to that power. And we have now 
further held the intentions of every artist to be directed by a 
system of various and well-approved precepts. Besides all this, 
we settled it before, that all art was founded in habit ; and was 
peculiar to man; and was seen by becoming the cause of some 
effect. It should seem, then, thaé the whole idea of art was 
this, “tan habitual power in man of becoming the cause of some 


© Vid. Plat. in Min. vol. ii. p. 916. 17. quiedam, id est, supervacua artis imitatio, 
edit. Serrin. et in Gorgia, vol. 1. ΙΝ 405, Δ. «πὰρ nihil sane nee boni nee mali habeat, 
ἐγὼ δὲ τέχνην οὐ none, ὃ ἂν ἢ ἄλογον ε sed yenum laborem: qualis illius fut, qui 
πράγμα. * τ ΟἸΘΟΥΙΝ, ex xpatio distante Missi, in 

As to those lov habits here mentioned,, acum continno ct sine frustrationuc insere- 
frém which we'distinguish art by the num- bat: quem, cnm spectasset Alexander, do- 
ber and dignity of its precepts, they fallin wrasse dicitur cjusdem , leguminis ΕΝ 
general, under the denomination οὗ waraco- (Quod quidem pramium "fuit illo opere dig- 
τεχνία, of which Quintilian Rives tha fol- ἐπι ΝΜ πῆ; Inst. γα}. il. 4. 30, 
lowing account. Ματαιοτεχνία quoquc est 
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effect, according to a $%ystem 


9 


of various and well-approved 


precepts.”'—I replied, that his account appeared to be probable 


and just. 


11. And now, then, coutinued he, as weehave gone thus far, 
and have settled between us what we believe art toebe; shall, 
we go a little further, or is your paticnce At an end?—Oh! no, 
replied I, not if any thing be left. We haye walked so leisurely, 


that much remains of our way ; 


and I ean think of no method 


how we may better amuse ourselves. ᾽ ᾿ 


€ The Peripatetic definition of art is ἕξις 
μετὰ λόγον ἀληθοῦς ποιησική - “an ctti- 
cient habit, Joined with sound and true 
reason.” Arist. Bthic. Lovie. de 

The Stoic defimition, as we find it m 
Seat. Empir. adversus DLogieas, p. 392, 15, 
Σύστημα en καταλήψεων ἐγγεγυμνασμένων 
πρὶ τὶ τέλος εὔχρηστον τῶν ἐν τῷ βιῷ. 
Thus translated by Cicero in Diodemes de 
Cinammmat, Loin Arts est pereeptionmn ex 
ercitatarum ecollectio, ad unum exitim vite 
utilem pertinentium. And again by Quin- 
tilian, Tost. Orat. Lai εν 18... Artem= econ- 
stire ex perceptionihus consenticntibus οἵ 
coexerentitis ad finem utileu vite. The 
sume definition is also alluded te in’ the 
Academics of Ciecro, Lit, ὦ 7, where it is 
bald, Ars vero quae potest esse, nisl que 
non ex wma, aut duabus, sed ex multis 
animi perceptionibus constat 2 

There is a third definition of art cited hy 
Quintilian in the®’same place, and ascribed 
by him to Cleanthes: Ars cst potestas via 
(id ent, ordine) efficiens, Fhe Greck, from 
which this Latin definition is) taken, 15 
{110 and more philosophieal : the words 
ure. Ἕξις ὁδῷ βαδίζυυσα μετὰ φαντασίας: 
Which may be rendered, “an habit, which 
proceeds, in a road or method, having a 
sense, withal, of what it is about." The 
last character” distinguishes art fiom) the 
nitutal energies of all things insensitive, 
Which, tuough they preeeed methodically, 
set wantaosense of what they ave dors. 
Vid. Niceph. Blemmid. Epit. Mogie. p. 20, 

Now if we compac these definitions 
with that in the Dialogue, we shall find 
them all to correspond. “The habitual 
pewer τὰ πὴ of becoming the cause of 
soine effect,” is the same as “Edis ποιητικὴ 
In the Peripatetic definition, “ According 
to a system of varivus and well-approved 


precepts,” is the same as μετὰ λόγου, 


ἀληθοῦν. lor sound and true reason must 
needs be the basis of all such precepts. 


is to say, worked in by habit and exercise] 
corresponds to the first part, that “art is a 
cause founded in habit.” And the rest ° 
[apos τὶ τέλος. ἅτ. that is to say, “a 
system which bas respect to @me_ useful 
and serviecable end or parpose in human 
lite." 7] shews the system here mentioned to 
regard prituce and action, not theory and 
speculation. And thus does it correspond 
with the definition of the Dialogue, where 
it is said that art is an habitual power, not 
of merely contemplating and knowing, but 
of heconnug the cause of some ctlect. It is 
not, indeed, expressed in the Tnalogue, that 
this effeet has respect to the utility οἵ 
human Ife, beeanse this latter cireumstance 
in reserved to the definition of the final 
cause ofart, given page 16, 

As to the third dehnition of art, pofesfas 
ria efficiens, “a power operating methodi- 
cally,” it may he observed, that by being 
called an operating power, it is distin- 
gushed from powers purely speculative ; 
and as it is said to operate methodically, ar 
ina road and regular process, id@ in distin- 
guished from chance as well as blind neecs- 
sity. And thus far it corresponds with 


a ht 15. offered in, the Dialogue, But it 


oes notappear from this detinition, whether 
the power therem meiftioned be original 
and vatural, or secondary and habitual, 
hecause powers of cither sort may operate 
methodically, And perhaps Cleanthes in- 
tended not ta distinguish se far, but took 
art in that larger and more general sense, 
adopted sometnues by the Stoies 5 as when 
they desembe Natue herself to he a πῦρ 
τεχνικὸν ὕδῳ βαδίξων πρὺς γένεσιν, © an 
artificial fire, proceeding metiadically τὸ 
production or creation.” For it is not to be 
imagined, they inteuded by this τὸ in- 
sinuate that nature was a fire, which had 
learnt by halnt so to operate. On the con- 
tuury, by “artificial,” it is probable they in- 
tended no more than some active efficient 


Again, as to the second detimtion ; the “principles orking with reason, order, afd 


words Σύστημα καταλήψεων [a system of 
comprehensions, oreof certain and evident 
truths] correspond tg the hitter pQt of the 
definition in tle ΝΥΝ “according to ἃ 
svetem of vaions and well-approvgd pre- 
cepts.” The woud ἐγγεγυμνασμῴνων [that 


method ; of whieh principle they considered 

fire’to be the properest vehicle, as being of 

all bodies the most subtle, and that into 

which the rest are all ultimately resolvable. 

Vide Diog. Laegt. 1. vin. 8. 16 Cie, de Nat. 
e.* 

Peor, 1. ic, Ve 
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My friend, upon this, proceeded with saying, that if art were 
a cause, (as we had agreed it was,) it must be the cause of 
soinething.—Allow it, said 1—And if it be the cause of some- 
thing, it must havea subject to operate on. For every agent 
has need of some patient: the smith of his iron, the carpenter of 
‘his wood, the statuary of his marble, and the ‘pilot of his ship. 
--Τ΄ answered, it was true.—lf, then, said he, the subjects of 
particular arts be thus evident, what idea shall we form of that 
universal subject which is common to all art /—At this question, 
it must be confessed, I was a little embarrassed. 

This induced hin to ask me, how many sorts of subjects 1 
allowed of ?—Hlere 1 could not help hesitating again.—There is 
nothing, continued he, so diffienlt in the question: You must 
needs perceive, that all natures whatever can be but either con- 
tingent or necessary.—This may be, replied 1; but even yet | 
do not comprehend vou.—Nat comprehend me! said he; then 
answer me a question : “un you conceive any medium between 
motion and no-motion, between change and no-change /—] 
replied, | could not.—If not, can you conceive any thing in the 
whole order of being, which must not be either Hable to these, 
or not Jiable — Nothing. —Call those things, therefore, said ie 
which are liable to change and motion, contingent natures; and 
those which are not liable, necessary natures: and thus you 
Based a division, in which all things are included.—We have so, 
said 1. 

In which, therefore, said he, of these natures shall we seek 
for this common subject of art /—To this, T told him, 1 was 
unable to answer.—-Reflect, said he, a little. We have found 
art to be a cause.— We have.—And is it not essential to every 
cause to operate? or can it be a cause, and be the cause of 
nothing ‘—Impossible-—Whergver, therefore, there is cause, 
there is necessarily imphed some operation. —There is—And 
ean there possibly be operation. without motion and change ‘— 
There cannot.—But change and motion must needs be meom- 
patible with what is necessary and immutable.—They must.— 
So, therefore, is cause.—It must.—And' so, therefore, art.—It 
must. —Tratlhi, therefore, said he, and knowledge ; principles 
and demonstrations ; the general ‘and intellectual esxences of 
things; i short, the whole immutable and necessary nature is | 
no part of it reducible to a subjcet of art.—IJt seems so, said I. 

If, therefore, art, said he, have nothing to do with the steady, 
abstract, and necessary nature, it can have only to do with the 
transient, the particular, and contingent one.—It is true, said J; 
fer there is a0 other left-—And shall we then say, replied he, it 
has to do with all contingent natures existing in the universe ¢ 
—For aught, replied 1, which to me appears coutrary.— What 
think you, said he, of those contingents of higher'order? such as 
the grand planetary system; the succession of the seasons; the 
regular aud uniform course of all saperior natures ms the 
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universe? Has art any ability to intermeddle here 2—No, 
certainly, said I.—These superior contingents, then, which move 
without interruption, are, it scems, above it.— They are——And 
shall we say the’ same of those of lowem sort; those, whose 
course we see often interrupted ; those, which the strength and | 
eunning of man are able to influence «and “control ‘{— Give 
instances, said I, of what you mean.—lI mean, said he, exfth, 
water, air, fire, stones, trees, animals, men themselves. Are 
these contingents within the reach of art, or las art heré no 
influcnee {—] should think, said I, a very great one. 

If this, continued he, be true, it should seem that the common 
or universal subject of art was, all those contingent natures 
which lie within the reach of the human powers to influence."— 


a 


T acknowledge, said [, it appears so. 


KE The cause here treated is the material, 
the Ὕλη, or Ὑποκείμενον. or τὸ ἐξ οὗ 
γινεταί τι ἐνυπάρχοντος. 

ΟΥ̓ ἃ contingent we have the following 
defimtion: Λέγω δ᾽ ἐνδέχεσθαι, καὶ τὸ ἐνδε- 
xdmevor, ov μὴ ὄντος ἀναγκαίου. τεθέντος 
δ᾽ ὑπάρχειν. οὐδὲν ἔσται διὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἀδύνατον. 
Ὁ Τ call that a contingent, which not being 
necessary, but being supposed to be, there 
will follow nothing impossible from such 
supposition.” Arist. Anal. prior. 1... ὦ. 13. 
Ihog. Laert. Lins. 10. 

Vhat this is true in works of art, is 
evident, It is not necessary, that a given 
framment of such δι rock should assume the 
figure of Hercules. but there follows nothing 
impossible, if we suppose τς tigured, It 
is for this reason that the subject of art is 
αι ther Dialogue called “a contingent.” 

Kut, however, ta explain the whole of 
what is said in this place, it is necessary to 
go backward, and deduce what we would 
say from*some remoter considerations. 

The Peripateties held the end or aim of 
their philosophy to he the discovering and 
knowing the ἀρχῆς the “primary and crea- 
tive principle of all things.” "Phey pursued 
this amquiry, when they reasoned analy ti- 
culy, that is to say, upwards, by beginning 
their contemplation from those things which 
are to us fitst in the order of our compee- 
hension, and so ascending gradually to that 
Which is truly first in the real order of 
beings. Ammon, εἰς E. φων. p. 36, 

The first and original objects of our com- 
prehension are those nearer and more im- 
mediate, viz, the objects of sense, with 
which we are surrounded on every side. 
These objects we perceive to be all im 
motion ; and the motions are multiform, 
Various, and often gpposite to cach other. 
he consequences of this we peRpetually 
behold. By such motions we sec, That not 
only the cre Beal site of these beings is 


changed, but their very bulk, and figure, 
and qualities ; nay, more than this, even 
the beings themselves are made to separate 
and perish, while new beings arise from 
the re-assemblage of the scattered parts, 
Which parts dilferent motions can as well 
bing together, as disunite. ‘The beings or 
objects of the character here deseribed, the 
Peripateties denoted under the common 
appellation of the τὰ κινούμενα καὶ φθαρτὰ, 
“the bemgs moving and corruptible.” 
Fiom these moving and perishable objects 
they passed to those sublimer and more 
transcendent objects of sense, which They 
siw adorn the heavens. Here, likewise, 
they discovered motion; but then this 
motion was uniform and constant , affecting 
not the bemgs moved, save in the relation 
of local site. As, therefore, they beheld no 
change in the form and essence of these 
heings., they deemed them (upon their 
fy pothesis) incorruptible, and out of them 
established another class of beings, that is 
to suy, the τὰ κινούμενα καὶ ἄφθαρτα, 
* the beings moving and incorruptible.” 
From these sublimer objects of sense 
they passed to objects of pure intellect 5 to 
hédies devoid of all motion, and οἵ all 
quality, save that mseparable one of figure ; 
such bodies, fur instanee, as the cube, the 
sphere, and the rest of bodies mathematical. 
From mathematical bodies, and the truths 
resulting from them, they passed to the 
coutemplation of truth in general ; to the 
soul, and its powets both of intuition and 
syllogization ; to πού universal, and above 
Hoth time and place ; and thus, at last, to 
that supreme causé, the great principle of 
the whole, which is ever the same, immy- 
table and cternal. The several objects of 
this intellectual comprehension they styled, 
not merely ἄφθαρτα, but ἄφθαρτα καὶ axi 
*yntas” beings incorruptible and unmove- 
able.” Vid. inf. note r. 
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Thus far, then, said he, we have ‘advanced with tolerable 
success. We have gained some idea of art, aud some idea of its 


In this manner did the Pgripatetics spe- 
culate. «And henee was it they’ established 
to themsclvesthree species of philosophical 
employment—one about beutes motionless 
ande ternal ; another, about beings moye- 
able and eternal ; and a third, about beings 
moveable and perishable, ‘The first: they 
held the proper empkys ment of the meta- 
physician; the two last of the astionomer 
and the naturalist. 

Διὸ rpeis αἱ πραγματεῖαι" ἡ μὲν περὶ 
ἀκίνητον" ἢ δὲ, περὶ κινούμενον μὲν, ἄφθαρ- 
τὸν δέ" ἡ δὲ. περὶ τὰ φθαρτά [ἴἀἰώγου tres 
sunt tractationes s una, de  01}}}}} : altera 
de eo, quod movetur quidem, sed est in- 
teritus expers; tertia de τοῖος, interiti 
obnoxiis, Arist. Natural. Ause. 1 inc. 7. 
Aw καὶ τρεῖς ai πραγματεῖαι" ἡ μὲν, περὶ 
κινούμενα καὶ φθαρτά" ἣ δὲ περὶ κινού- 
μενα. ἄφθαρτα δέ" ἣ δὲ, περὶ ἀκίνητα καὶ 
ἄφθαρτα. Themistit Paraphrasis im toe. 

This threetold subject of philosophic in- 
quay is elegantly explained im the follow- 
ing passuge: Tl δὲ τὸ τέλος ἐστὶ τὴς 
᾿Αριστωτελιιςἣν φιλοσοφίας : φαμὶν ὅτι 
γνῶναι τὴν πάντων ἀρχὴν, τὴν τῶν πάντων 
δημιυυργὺν αἰτίαν, τὴν ἀεὶ καὶ ὠσαύτως 
ἔχουσαν" ἀποδείκνυσι yap πάντων ἀρχὴν» 
καὶ «ἀσώματον" ἐξ ἐκείνης δὲ τὰ πάντα 
παράγεσθαι. τίνα δὲ τὰ ἄγοντα ἡμᾶς els 
τοῦτο τὸ τέλος ; φαμὲν ὅτι H διδασκαλία 
τῶν ἐν χρόνῳ καὶ μεταβολῇ ὑπαρχόντων' 
τοιαῦτα δέ ἐστι τὰ ἐν γενέσει καὶ φθορᾷ " 
ab γὰρ φυύτων, διὰ μεσῶν μαθηματικῶν, 
ἀνάγομεν ἑαυτοῦς ἐπὶ τὰ ἀεὶ καὶ ὠσαύτως 
ἔχοντα: τοιαῦτα δὲ ἔστι τὰ οὐράνια" καὶ 
οὕτω, μετὰ τὰς ἀσωμάτους οὐσία", ἐπὶ τὴν 
πρῶτην πάντων ἀρχήν." Πάτης yap vif 
σεως ἣ κατ᾽ οὐσίαν obans, ἢ κατὰ ποιὸν, ἢ 
κατὰ τόπον, τὰ μὲν ἐν γενέσει Kol φθυρᾷ 
κατὰ πάσαν κίνησιν κινοῦνται" τὰ δὲ οὐράνια 
κατὰ μόνην τὴν κατὰ τόπον. Διὸ χρὴ εὐ- 
τάκτως OSeew ἀπὸ τῶν πολυτρόπων κινον- 
μένων ἐπὶ τὰ κατὰ μίαν. καὶ μόνην κίνησιν 
κινυύμενα, καὶ οὕτως ἐπὶ τὴν ἀκίνητον καὶ 
ἀεὶ ἀσαυτῶς tyouray ἄρχην. ᾿Αμμονίον 
εἰς Tas κατηγορίας. pol J. clit. Venet. &yo, 
1545, 

The author of the Dialogue has had refer- 
ence to this threefold division of subjects, 
as may be seen in that part of his Dialogue 
which gives occasion to the present com- 
ment. He has chosen, however, to styld 
the τὰ οὐράνια, or “ heavenly bodies,” rather 
centingents of Jugher order, than beings 
necessury, 28 imagining the former to be 
their truer character. 

Jt may be here added, that the Pen- 


patetics contined Φύσις, or “Nature,” for the” 


moet part, to this carth of ows, where they 


considercd her as the active principle of 
life in plants and animals. Hence, there- 
fore, they distinguished not her effects from 
those of art, by their necessity, (for the 
effects of both they treated as contingent,) 
but from the cause πὶ natural subjects 
operating within, artificial without, as has 
been aheady obseryed, note e See Dior. 
Tater p. foo 

Itinay be further added, that they placed 
these etiects of art and nature, and, indeed, 
all other contingents whatever. in a middle 
rank between things new ssary and things 
nupossille, The reason was evident. Things 
necessary conld not but be 5 things impos 
sthle could nut be 5 bat contingents were 
τὰ ἐνδεχόμενα καὶ εἶναι καὶ μὴ elvat,¢ hit 
iss “were equally susceptible both of being 
and non heme.” 

But-sull, though all contingents ad- 
mitted, on their hy pothesis, both of heing 
and non-heing, vet they supposed seme to 
have a greater tendency te existence, aud 
others to have a less. The fast species of 
these they styled τὰ ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολὺ, “the 
things which happen for the most part ;” 
the Just. τὰ ἐπ᾽ ἔλαττον, “the things which 
happen less frequently.” 

Now as it is evident that both nature 
and art oftener obtain their end, than miss 
it, (for complete auiinals ale more frequently 
born than monsters; and the musician, ἀπ 
urtint, stukes Mtener the wight string than 
the wrong,) hence it was, that they ranged 
the effects of nature and art among ‘those 
contingents which were τὰ ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολὺ, 
“contingents of greater frequency.” Bat 
yet, as these etlects were not from the 
hypothesis necessary, and contrary to these 
pon oceasion happcned, hence it was, that 
whenever either nature or art became causes 
of the τὰ ἐπ᾽ ἔλαττον. “ those rarer events,” 
in such case they (nature and art) were 
considered py these philosophers as αἰτίαι 
κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς. “causes by way of acci- 
dent” and not according to their own 
esfonce and distinguishing character, In 
such istances it was, that they assumed Ὁ 
the names of Τύχη and Αὐτόματον, Fortune 
and Cnance 5 Τύχη having mostly reference 
to works of men, Αὐτόματον to works of 
nature, The mstances piven by ‘Themis- 
tius, in cases of Chance and fortune, are as 
foliow. A tile falls from a house. ‘The 
end of its fallyng is to arrive at that lower 
place, whither nature would carry it by 
the common Jaw of gravity. In falling, it 
strikes ἐπα wounds a passenger, This last 
event in from chance. Agiinga man digs 
in his garden, to plant, In digging, he 
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subject. Our inquiry, on the whole, has informed us, that art 
is “an habitual power im man of becoming a certain eause ;” and 
that its subject is, “every such contingent nature, which lies 
within the reach of the human powers to. influence.” 

111. It is true, said I, this appears to have been tho result of 
our inquiry, and a full and ample one it stems to have been.— 
A long one, replied he, if you please, but-not a full and ample 
one.—Can any thing, said I, be wanting, after what you have 


aud already ‘/—Certainly, rephed he, a great deal. 


We tuave 


talked much, indeed, of art, considered as a cause; and much of 
the subject on which it operates; but what moves these opera- 
tions to commence, and where it is they end, these are topies 


discovets ἃ hidden treasure. This last 
event is fiom fortune. And thns, adds 
ThOnistius, ἡ αὐτὴ πρᾶξις καὶ μία, ἄλλον 
ειὲν καθ᾽ αὐτὴν αἰτία, ἄλλον δὲ κατὰ σνμ- 
GeBynds: “the same individual action is 
the cause of one thing from its own pecu- 
iar chatacter, and of another thing, by 
way of acerdent.” And again, ἔστι μὲν οὖν 
καὶ τῶν οὕτως συμβαινύντων ἢ τὴν φύσιν 
ἢ τὴν προαίρεσιν αἰτίαν πῶς εἰπεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐ καθ᾽ αὑτήν. οὐ γὰρ τούτων χάμιν οὔτε 
προήλθεν ὁ ἄνθρωπος, οὔτε ἣ κέραμις KaTY- 
νιχῦη, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ ἄρα, κατὰ συμβεβηκός - 
“of these events we may call nature, or 
Inonan will,in a manner the cause, but yet 
not so from themselves, and according to 
their ἢ pecuhar essence ς for if Was not 
for the αν of what happened, that either 
the passenger went forth, or the tile fell 
nti tel, but, 11 any thing, it was hy 
accident.” "Themist. in lib, in Natur. 
Auscult. p. 26. edit. Ald, See also Arist. 
Natur. Auseult. Τὸ αν ὦν ὅς ὃς 6. Ammon, ΤῺ 
Predegs. polish This dvctrine came 
cnemally from Plate, whose definition of 
fortine was σύμπτωμα φύσεως ἢ προαιρέ. 
geass “a symptom, or thing co-mcident 
enther with nature or Tuman will. Vid. 
Suidam in voc. Εἰμαρμένη. 

It must be here observed) that κατὰ 
συμβεβηκὸς, “by accident.” means, in ne 
part of these quotations, accidental, as stand- 
iny for casual; for this would be mere 
tautology, as to what is here said coneefning 
chance, It means, rather, something hy 
way of appendage 5 something adventitious 5 
in other words, tt means aevident, as ad- 
hering to substance, without which it ean 
have no bemeg, though suppose it absent or 
taken away, the nature of substance is no 
way affected. Tt was ur this sense the 
Peripatetics supposed chance and fortune to 
he accidents or apfeudages to mature and 
mind. _ According, therefore, to tem, the 
supposition of @hance and fortune was so 
fu from excluding nature and mind from 


the universe, that they demonstrably proved 
tkeir existence init. For admitting their 
account of chance and fortune to be just 5 
if, we grant the accidents to exist, much 
Inere must we crant the subjects, and this, 
too, with that superior dignity and priority 
of existence, which is evidently due to all 
subjects above their accidents. Well, there- 
fore, did the philosopher conclude, ὕστερον 
ἄρα τὸ Αὐτόματον., καὶ ἡ Τύχη τοῦ Noi, 
καὶ τῆς Φύσεως. “Subsequent ἴῃ evist- 
ence, are chance and fortiume to mind and 
nature.” Arist. Natur. Ause. 1 ite, 6. 

From what his been sad, we see the 
reason of that enumeration of causes men- 
tioned in the beginning of the first note, 
where they are described to be necessity, 
nature, man, and fortune. 

Yo necessity they referred all those 
things and events, which they ,.pposed of 
necessary existence 3 such as» the woverse, 
the heavenly bodies, together with their 
uniformly regular motions. 

To nature, man, aud chanee, they re- 
ferred all contingents ςτὸ nature and man, 
obtammg their end, all contingents οὗ 
greater frequency: to the sime causes, 
either falling short of their end, or geing 
heyond it, and thus becoming chance or 
fortune, those apposite contingents of exist- 
ence fess usual. 5 ; 

And hence, as are and fortune were both 
conversant about tac same subjects, (viz. 
such contingents as respected hunian lite.) 
we find the meaning of that verse of 
Agatho’s, cited by Aristotle, in his Ethics, 
hvine. 5, 

Τέχνη τύχην ἔστερξε. καὶ τύχη τέχνην. 
* Art loveth fortune ; fortune loveth art.” 

The whole chapter, indeed, is well worth 
perusal. *But we shall rot venture to 
lengthen this note, which may be probably 
deemed too Jong already, and which ean be 
only exeused, as giving some sample of a 
philosophy, which, from its rarity, perhaps, 
muy possibly furnish some amusement. 


| 
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which we have, as yet, little thought of.—I begged him, then, 
that we might now consider them. 

He was willing, he said, for his part, and. immediately went 
on, by asking, w what I thought was the beginning of art /—I 
-mean, said he, by beginning, that cause for the sake of which it 
operates, and which Being supposed away, men would be never 
moved to follow it.’— To this, I told him, I was unable to 
answer.— You will not think it, said he, so difficult, when you 
have’ a little more considered. Reflect with yourself: was it 
not the absence of health which excited men to cultivate the art 
of medicine ?*—I replied, it was.—What, then, said he, if the 
human bodv had been so far perfeet and self-suflicignt, as never 
to have felt the vicissitudes of well and Hl; would not, then, 
this art have been wholly unknown —1 replied, I thought it 
would.—And_ what, said. hes if we extend this perfection, a 
degree further, and suppose the body not only thus he: althtal, 
but Withal so robust, as to have felt no uneasiness from all 
inclemencies of weather: would not, then, the arts of building 
also, and clothing, have been as useless as that of medicine ‘— 
1 replied, it seemed they wowd.—DBut what, said he, if we 
bound not this perfection of ours even here ‘—What if we 


bh As the cause here spoken of, is that 
cause usually called final, 11 may be asked, 
how it comes m this place to be considered 
asa beginning. The answer is, that whit 
comes last in practice, stands iv theory 
first; or, in other words, the order of ideas 
in the intellect of the «tist is exactly 
inverted, with respect to the order of his 
energies, δ᾽ 

Thus Ammonius: Καθόλου γὰρ τῆς μὲν 
θεωρίας τὸ τέλος γίγνεται ἀρχὴ τῆς πρά- 
ξεως" ἔμπαλιν δὲ τῆς τράξεως τὸ τέλος, 
ἀρχὴ τῆς θεωρίας. οἷον ὁ Οἰκοδόμο", ἐπι- 
ταγεὶς οἴκον, λέγει" καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν, ἐπετάγην 
οἶκον ποιῆσαι" brep ἐστι σκέπασμα, κωλυ- 
τικὸν ὄμβρων καὶ καυμάτων" τοῦτο δὲ οὐκ 
ἂν γένοιτο, μὴ γινομένης ὀρυφῆς. Ἐντεῦ- 
θεν οὖν ἄρχέται THs θεωρίας. προβαίνων δὲ 
φησίν" “AAA τοῦτο οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο, μὴ 
γινομένων τοίχων' εὗτοι δὲ οὐκ ἂν γένοιντο, 

μὴ ὑποβληθέντων θεμελίων᾽ of δὲ θεμελίοι 
οὐκ ἂν βληθεῖεν, μὴ ὀρυχθείσης τῆς γῆς. 


sy, 2 certain defence, to protect against 
the rams and the heats. But this cannot 
he, without ἃ reot or covering. From this 
point, therefore, he begins his theory, He 
proceeds and says—but there can be ne 
roofuf there be no walls. and there can be 
no walls, withgit fome foundations ; nor 
can there be laid foundations, without epen- 
ing the earth. At this point, the theagy is 
atan end. Hence, therefore, commences 
the practice, or action, For, first, he opens 
the earth , then lays the foundation ; then 
taines the walls 3 and, Jastly, puts on the 
roof, which a the end of the action or 
practice, [but heginuing of the theory,] as 
the beginning of the practice was the end 
of the theory.” See also Amst. thie. 1. ii. 
ec. 3b. et de Anima, |. τὰν e. 3. 

Vide Platon. de Rep. li. vol. it p. 441 
edit. Serrani. “Ὥσπερ (ἔφην ἐγὼ) εἴ με 
ἔροιρ εἶ ἐξαρκεῖ σώματι, εἶναι σώματι, ἣ 
προσδεῖται τίνος" εἴποιμ᾽ ἂν, ὦ ort παντάπασι 


ἐνταῦθα κατέληξεν 7 ἢ θεωρία. ᾿Εντεῦθεν οὖν μὲν οὖν προσδεῖται. διὰ ταῦτα καὶ ἡ ἢ τέχνη 


ἄρχεται n πρᾶξις. πρότερον γὰρ ὀρύττει 
τὴν γῆν" εἶθ' οὕτω βάλλει τὸν θεμέλιον" 
εἶτα ἐγείρει τοίχουτ" καὶ ὕστερον ἐπιτί- 


ἐστὶν ἰατρικὴ νῦν εὐρεμένη, ὅτι σῶμα ἐστι 
πονηρὸν, καὶ οὐκ ἐξαρκεῖ αὑτῷ τοιούτῳ εἶναι. 
δ: (QQuemadmodum, Inquam, sia me yuierercs, 


θησι τὴν ὀροφὴν, ἥτίς ἐστι τέλος τῆς πρά- ,an satis sit corpori, ut sit corpus, an alia 


ξεως. ἡ δ᾽ ἀρχὴ τῆς πράξεο"ς, τέλος τῆς θεω- 
plas. “Am. εἷς κατηγ. p. 15. edit. Ven. 8vo. 
“Wor in genera! the end of theofy is the - 
beginning of practice ; and 80 reciprocally, 
the end of practice. the beginning of theory. 
Thus, for instance: an architect, being 
ordered to build a house, sayé to himself, I 
am ordered to build a honge; that is to 


quapiam re indigeat: responderem, omnino 
_indizere. Atque hac quidem de causa me- 
dicna: ars nunc est inventa, quonkam corpus 
per se profligatum est, meats: ipsi satia cat, 
ut sit hujyusmodi.” So, tikewise, the acute 
Scaliger : * Motionis enim appetentia causa 
est; appetenti, privutio.” “De Caus. L. 
Lat. ]. xv. ο, 114, 
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suppose, that not only tliings merely necessary, but that those 
also conducive to elegance and enjoyment, were, of course, all 
implied in the constitution of human nature ; that they were all 
steady, constant, and independent froin without, and as insepa- 
rable from our being, as perspiring, or circulation: in such case, , 
would not the arts of music, painting, antl poctry, with every. 
other art passing under the denomimation of elegant, have been 
as useless as we have held those others of medicine, clothing, 
and architecture “—I replied, it seemed they would.—It Was, 
then, the absence of joys, clegancies, and amusements from our 
constitution, as left by nature, which mduced us to seele them 
in these arts of efegance and entertainment.—It was.—And - 
what, μα hé, are joys, elegancies, amusements, health, robust- 
ness, with those several other objects of desire, whose “absence 
leads to art, but so many differentenames of that complex being 
ealed “Good,” under its various. and qultiorm, and popular 
appearances ἐ-.] replied, it seemed so. 

If this, then, said he, be granted, it should seem that the 
beginning, or principle of art, was.the absence of something 
thought good; because it has appeared that it is for the sake of 
some such absent good that every art operates; aud because, if 
we suppose no such absence to have been, we should never have 
hnown any art.—l confess, said I, it seems so. 

But how, then, eontinued he, rf it be true that all art 
implies such principle, is it reciprocally true that every such 
principle should imply art ?—1 see no reason, said I, why not.— 
Consider, said he. It might be thought a good by some, 
perhaps, to be as strong as those horses which are ploughing 
yonder field; to be as tall as those elms, and of a ee as 
durable: yet would the absence of goods, like these, lead to 
art?) Oris it not absurd to supgose there shenld be an art of 
Mnpossilities 4&—Absurd, said 1, certainly.—It eso, said he, 
when we define the beginning or principle of art: it is not 
enough to call it the absence of something thought good, unless 
we add, that the good be a good possible ; ‘fa thing attainable by 
many; a thing relative to human lite, and consistent with human 
nature :” or does not this, also, appear a requisite ἐπ. replied, I 
thought it did. . 

But still, continued he, is’ it a sufficient motive to art, that 
the good desired should be attainable? In other words, does 
every absence of good attainable lead to art! or is our account 


* What is here said concerning the dif- 
ference between those things for which we 
may possibly wish, and those which we 
actually pursue, is expressed in the Mthics 
of Aristotle, 1. iti, ¢ ®. Mpoalpeais μὲν γὰρ 

᾿ 
οὐκ ἔστι τῶν ἀδυνάτων, καὶ εἴ TH φαΐ 
προαιρεῖσθαι, δυμοίη ἂν ἠλίθιος εἶναι. βού- 
λησις δ' ἐστὶ τῶν ἀδυνάτων, οἷον ἀθαναρίας. 


Φ ‘There is, indeed, wo determined choice of 
action with respect to things impossible ; 
ind if any ne should say heshad se dete 
mined, he would appear to be a fool, But 
there may be a willing, or longing after 
things impossible ; as, for instance, never 
:, Ὁ 
to die : 
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still too louse, and in need of stricter determination —Of none, 
said I, which appears to ne.—Refleet, said he; there are some 
of the possible goods so obvious and easy, that every man, in an 
ordinary state of common natural perfection, is able to acquire 
them, withont Jabour or application. You will hardly deny, 
but that a fair applé, tempting to eat, may be gathered; or a 
clear spring, tempting to drink, may be drank at, by the mere 
suggestions of will and wninstructed instinet.'—I granted, they 
might.—It would be therefore unpertinent, said he, to suppose 
that goods, like these, should lead to art, because art would be 
supertiuous, aud in no respect necexsary.—Indeed, said I, it 
seems SO. 

If, therefore, said he, neither impossibles lend to art, be- 
eause of such there can be no art; nor things easily possible, 
because in such nature can do without art: what is it we have 
left, to Which we may refer it Οὐ ean it indeed be to any other 
than to that middle class of things, which, however possible, are 
still not so easy, but to be beyond the powers of will, and 
instinct uninstrueted ‘—L replied. it seemed so.—That there are 
many such things, sud he, is evident, past doubt. For what 
man would pay artists so largely for their arts, were he enabled 
by nature to obtain whatever he desired Or who would study 
to be skilled in arts, were nature’s original powers to be of them- 
selves alone sufficient τ told hun, it was not likely. 

it, should seem, then, said he, according to this reasoning, that 
the beginning, motive, or principle of art; that ‘cause, which 
first moves it to action, and for the sake of which its several 
operations are exerted, is “the want or absence of something 
appearing good ; relative to human life, and attainable by ‘nan, 
but snperior to his natural and uninstrueted faculties.°"—I 

; 16 

POW” βούλησις. or adpekis ληγισ- 
τική “uninstructed instinet,” ὄρεξις ἀλό- 
γιστος. See before, note e¢, 


Ah καλῶς ἀπεφηναντο τ᾽ ἀγαθυνροὺ πάντα 
ἐφίεται Sovery art. and every orderly 
speculation, so Tikewise every action, and 


m "Phe canse hore described is the τὸ οὗ 
everca, or “fail.” — Aristotle, mi his Phy ses, 
hii. ος 3. δὲ enumerating the various saris 
of canses, rechous anenest the rest, τὸ δ᾽ 
ὡς τὸ τέλος, καὶ 4° ayaloy τῶν ἄλλων. Td 
γὰρ οὗ ἕνεκα βέλτιστον. καὶ τέλος τῶν 
ἄλλων, ἐθέλει εἶναι: “τὸ these may be 
added that cause, which is considered as the 
end and good of ai] the rest. For that, for 
whose sake afl the others are deemed ne- 
cessary, has just pretensions to be best, and 
to be the end of them all.” ‘To this he 
subjoins, consonant to what is said in the 
Dialogue, διαφερέτω δὲ μηδὲν αὐτὸ εἰπεῖν 
ἀγαθὸν ἢ φαινύμενον ἀγαθόν : “et it make 
no difference whether we call this end, real 
good, or only apparent good.” So in the 
beginning of his Ethics: Πᾶσα réxun, καὶ 
πᾶσα μέθοδος, ὁμοίως δὲ wputis τε καὶ 
προαίρεσις ἀγαθοῦ τινος «ἐφίεσθαι δοκεῖ. 


detemmmned choice of pursuit, appear all 
of them to tend toward some goood, Well 
therefore have they pronounced δ κοῦ ἢ to 
be that toward which all things tead.” 
See also Plat. in Gorg. vol. ip. 499. 1 
edit S wend. 

In the definition here treated, the words 
“relative to human life? express that part 
of the Stor definition of ait [πρὸς τὶ réAos 
εὔχρηστον τῶν ἐν τῷ βίῳ.) They were 
omitted in the definition, pages 8,9, as more 
properly belonging to the present dehnition, 
Which respects art um ite final cause. See 
note καὶ 

That what is perfeet and self-suflicient is 
uhove the secondary helps of art ; that our 
own weakness and insufficiency, and the 
prospec: of procuring» that absent good, by 
which we all hope to supply ourselves, 
where deficient ; that this in the source not 
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replied, I could not deny, but that the account appeared pro- 
bable. 

IV. Let this, then, said he, suffice, as to the beginning of art. 
But how shall we describe its end? W-hat is it we shall pro- 
nounce this ?—My answer, | replied, must be the samé as often* 
already ; which was, indeed, that I could not resolve the ques* 
tion.—It should seem, said he, not so difficult, now we have dis- 
covered what beginning is. For if beginning and end are gon- 
traries and opposed, it is but to invert, as it wefe, the notion of 
beginning, and we gain of course the notion of end.—I asked 
him, in what manner ?—Thus, said he, the beginning of art has _ 
been held to be something, which, if supposed away, men would 
be never moved to apply to art. By inversion, therefore,the end 
of art must be something, which, while supposed away, men 
will never cease applying to art;* because, were they to cease, 
whfle the end was wanting, they would cease with imperfection, 
and their performance would be incomplete.—To this I answered, 
That the account, however true, was by far too general, to give 
me much intelligence. ° 

He replied, If it was, he would endeavour to be more par- 
ticular. And what, continued he, should we say, that every 
art, according to its genius, will of course be accomplished either 
in some energy, or in some work ; that, besides these two, it can 
be accomplished in nothing clse ; and consequently that one of 
these must of necessity be its end ?—I could not here but answer 
him, with a smile, that the matter was now much obscurer than 
ever.—I find, then, sajd he, 1t is proper we should be more explicit 
in our inquiries, and deduce our reasonings from some glearer 
poin® of view.—lI told him, it was quite necessary, if he intended 
to be intelligible. 

Thus, then, said he, You will grant, that every art, being a 
cause, ifiust be productive of some effect: for instarfce, music, of 
a tune; dancing, of a dance; architecture, of a palace; and 
sculpture, of a statue.—It is allowed, said I.—You will grant 
also, said he, that in these productions they are all accomplished 


only of all arts, but (joined to social affec- 


tion) is the origin and cement of human, 


society ; sec (besides the place here treated4 

@age 4; and of the third treatise, 5. 12.. 
Thus the poct in Stobseus, p. 515. 
Χρειὼ πάντ᾽ ἐδίδαξε" τί δ᾽ οὐ χρειώ κεν 


ἀνεύροι ; 
Need all things taught: what cannot need 
invent ? 


Agreeably also to this, Virgil, in his first 
Georgic, having told us οἵ the various 
changes to the worse which happened in 
the natural world immediately subsequent 
to the golden age, gocs on to enumerate 
the several inventions @f men, whicit were 
the natural resuft of this their newly in- 
digent state. He at last sums up *the 


whole by saying, : 
Tum varie venere artes: labor omnia υἱοὶ 
Improbus, et duris urgens in rebus egestas. 

Where (according to the doctrine in the 
Dialogue) want is made the beginning or 
origin of arts. The poet even refers this 
dispensation, this introduction of indigence, 
care, and solicitude, to the immediate will of 
I*rovidence, acting for the good of mankind ; 
lest plenty should lull them into slothfal 
lethargy, s0—9as to forget their, noblest ands 
most active faculties. 

Pater tpse colend 

Haud faucilem esse viam volutt, primusque per 
* artem 
Movit agros, curts acuens mortala corda, 
Ne torpefe qravi paessus sua regna veterno. 
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and ended; or, in other words, that as music produces a tune, 
so it is ended and accomplished in a tune; and as sculpture 
produces a statue, so is it ended and accomplished in a statue.— 
It is admitted, said 1.--Now these productions, continued he, if 
‘you will examine, are not like units or mathematical points ; 
buf, on the contrary, al] consist of a certain number of parts, 
from whose accurate order 1s derived their beauty and perfection. 
For, example: notes, ranged after such a manner, make a tune 
in music; and Kmbs, ranged after such a manner, make a statue 
or a picture.—I replied, they did —If then the productions, con- 
_ tinued he, of every art thus consist of certain parts, it will follow, 
that these parts will be either co-existent, or not; and if not 
co-existent, then of course successive.—Assist me, said J, by 
another instance, for you are growing agai obscure.—Co- 
existent, replied he, as in a statue, where arms, legs, body, and 
head all subsist together at one individual instant: successive, 
as in ἃ tune or dance, where there is uo such co-existence, but 
where some parts are ever passing away, and others are ever 
succeeding them." 

Can any thing be said to exist, said I, whose parts are ever _ 
passing away ¢—Surely, replied he; or how clse exist years and 
seasons, months and days, with their common parent, time 
itself? Or, indeed, what is human life, but a compound of parts 
thus fleeting; a compound of various and multiform actions, 
which succeed each other in a certain order?°—The fact, said 
I, appears so. " 

This then, continued he, being the case, and there being this 
difference in productions, call every production, the parts of 
which exist successively, and whose nature hath its beiwg or 
essence in a transition, call it, what it really is, a motion or an 
energy: thus a‘ tune and a dgnce are energies; thus riding and 


" This division of beings or productions 
we find mentioned hy Aristotle in his 
Physics, (1. iii. c. 8.) where, explaining his 
doctrine doncerning ifintle, he says, ᾿Αλλ᾽ 
ἐπεὶ πολλάκις τὸ εἶναι, ὥσπερ ἣ ἡμέρα 
ἐστὶ, καὶ ὁ ἀγὼν, τῷ ἀεὶ ἄλλο καὶ ἄλλο 
γίνεσθαι, οὕτω καὶ τὲ ἄπειρον. “ Inasmuch 
as being is manifold, such as is the being 
of a day, or public festival, (which exist by 
continually becoming something further,) 
such also is the being and nature of infi- 
nite.” The same sentiment soon after is 
more fully explained and opened: Ὥστε 
τὸ ἄπειρον ob δεῖ λαμβάνειν, ὡς τόδε #2, 
οἷον ἄνθρωπον, ἣ οἰκίαν" ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἡμέρα 

«λέγεται, καὶ ὁ ἀγὼν οἷς τὸ εἶναι, οὐκ ὡς 
οὐσία τὶς γέγονεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ ἐν γενέσει καὶ 
φθορᾷ. “We are not to conceive of infi- 
nite, as of a positive particular substance, 
like a man or a house; but rather as we 
pronounce existence of a day, or public 
festival, which have thdir essere, not, as 


seusible, individual substances, but by a 
continued procedure of being and ceasing to 
he.” Vid. Scalig. de Caus, Ling. Lat. 1. il. 
c, 72. p. 124. Aristot. Categ. c. 6. Am- 
mon. Com. εἰς Kar. p. 82. b. Scal. Poetic. 
1. iii c. J. p. 82. 
© Jt is not inelegantly said in the Ethica, 
" so often referred to, Ἢ δὲ (wh ἐνέργειά τίς 
ἔσιτι, καὶ ἕκαστος περὶ ταῦτα καὶ τούτο! 
ἐνεργεῖ ἃ καὶ μάλιστα ἀγαπᾷ' οἷον ὃ μὲν 
μουσικὸς, τῇ ἀκοῇ περὶ τὰ μέλῃ, ὁ δὲ φιλο- 
μαθὴς, τῇ διανοία περὶ τὰ θεωρήματα' οὕτω 
δὲ καὶ τῶν λοιπῶν ἕκαστος. “ Life is acertain 
energy, and each man energizes about those 
subjects, and with those faculties, for which 
he hath the greatest affection: the musician, 
with his hearing, about sounds harmonious ; 
the studious, with his intellect, about mat- 
ters & speculation: and, in like manner, 
cach fian else of tite various sorts beside.” 
Ethic. L x. ¢. 4. ba 
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sailing are energies; and so iswlocution, and so is life itself. On 
the contrary, call every production, whose parts exist all at once, 
and whose nature depends not on a transition for its essence, call 


it a work, or thing done, not an energy of operation. Thus a 
house is a work, a statue is a work, and so 18 ἃ ship; and so ἃ" 
picture.—I seem, said I, to comprehend you. .° 


If, then, there be no productions, said he, but must be of parts, 
either co-existent or successive ; and the one of these be, as, you 
perceive, a work, and the other be an energy? it will follow, 
there will be no production, but will be either a work or an 
energy.—There will not, said I.—But every art, said he, you 
have granted, is accomplished and ended in what it produces ?— 
Τ replied, I had.—And there are no productions, but works or 


energies /—None. 


It will follow, then, said he, that every art will be accomplished 


anf ended in a work or energy.’ 
reasoning I could not impeach ; 


To this 1 answered, that his 


P The cause here treated is the formal, 
called by various names; the εἶδος, the 
λόγος, the τί ἐστι, the τὸ τὶ ἦν εἶναι. Vid. 
Scal. de Caus. Ling. Lat. J. v. ὁ. 113. p. 
232. Imperfectum autem Greeci, ete. 

In the beginning of the above-cited 
Ethics, after the author has told us that 
every art, and human action, tend to some 
good, or end; he adds, Διαφορὰ δέ τις 
φαίνεται τῶν τέλων᾽ τὰ μὲν γάρ εἰσιν 
ἐνεργείαι" τὰ δὲ παρ᾽ αὐτὰς, ἔργα τινά: 
“but there appears a differgnce in ends: 
for some are energies ; some, over and above 
these gnergies, are certain works.” In 
Quintilian’s Institutes, the same distinction, 
with respect to the end of arts, is mentioned, 
l. ii, ὁ. 18. Vid. Plat. in Dio. Laert. 1. ili, 
ο, 84. p. 206. ς. 100. p. 225. 

But here perhaps it may be asked, if all 
arts are ended and accomplished in some 
energy or work, and this energy or work 
he almost universally that absent good, 
toward which they all tend, and for the 
sake of which they are all exerted ; (for a 
dance, which is an energy, and a house, 


which is a work, are certain absent goods op ' 


pleasures, for the sake of which certain arts 
operate ;) if this be allowed, it may be asked, 
whence then the difference between the 
forma] cause and the final ; the final, as in 
note m it has been already treated ? 

The answer to this is, that they concur 
and are the same, Td μὲν γὰρ τί ἐστι, 
kal τὸ οὗ ἕνεκα, ἕν ἔστι. “The formal 
cause and the final are one.” Arist. Nat. 
Ause. 1. 11, 6. 7. If ghey differ, it is (as 
Joannes Grammaticus observes in comnent- 
ing on this place) a difference rather Ws the 
time and manner ®f our viewing them, than 
in their own essence and nature. Tt may 


not perhaps be improper to transcribe his 
own words: Ταυτὸν τῷ ἀριθμῷ τὸ TeAvs 
καὶ τὸ εἶδος, τῇ σχέσει μόνῃ διαφέρον, ὡς 
εἴρηται, καὶ τῷ χρόνῳ. ὅταν μὲν γὰρ ὧς 
γινόμενον, καὶ μήπω ὃν θεωρῇται, τέλος 
ἐστίν" ὅταν δὲ ὡς ἤδη γενόμενον, εἶδος. 
“The end and the form are numerically the 
same, differing (as has been said) in relation 
only, and time. For thus the same thing, 
while considered as in its progress to com- 
pletion, but as not yet complete, is so long 
an end ; when considered as actually com- 
plete, is no longer an end, butgp form.” 
And thus is this question one way answered, 
by acknowledging that these two canses co- 
incide, and differ not in their essence or real 
og racter ; but rathct in the time and man- 
ner of our contemplating them. 

But there is another answey, and that is 
derived from the twofold nature of final 
causes. According to this doctrine, arts 
have not only a nearer and more tnmediate 
end, (as a ship is the end of shipbuilding, 
or navigating the end of pilotry,) but they 
have a still remoter, and higher end, a 
τέλος τελικώτατον, that is to say, man, 
human-kind, or (in other words) the utility 
or elegance of human 116. Thus the Stagi- 
rite: Ἐσμὲν yap πῶς καὶ ἡμεῖς τέλος" 
διχῶς γὰρ τὸ οὗ ἕνεκα. “For we ourselves 
also are in some sort an end: for the final 
cruise is twofold.” Natur. Auscult. 1. it. 
ς. 2: If, therefore, We have respect to this 
ultimate eng, these two causes will be, 
found to differ, and be really distinct from 
cach other. 

And thus it is that in some respects they 
agree, and in others they differ, according 
to the above distinctions established by this 
phijosophys ° 
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but that still the distinction of work and energy was what I did 
not well comprehend.—There are several circumstances, said he, 
which will serve sufficiently to make it clear.—l begged he would 
mention sonie. 

Thus, then, seid he, when the production of any art is an 
energy, then the perfection of the art can be only perceived 
during that energy. For instance, the perfection of a musician 
is ovly known while he continues ‘playing. But when the pro- 
duction of any art is a work, then is not the perfection visible 
during the energy, but only after it. Thus the perfection of the 
statuary is not seen during his energies as a, statuary, but when 
his energies are over; when no stroke of the chisel is wanting, 
but the etatue is left as the result of all.—It is true, said I. 

Again, continued he, in consequence of this, where the pro- 
duction is an energy, there tlie production is of necessity coeval 
with the artist. For how should the energy survive the man ; 
the playing remain when the musician is dead? But where the 
production i is a work, then is there no such necessity. The work 
may well remain, when the artist is forgotten ; there being no 
more reason, that the statue and the artist should be coeval, 
than the man and the rude marble, before it received a regular 
figure.— You secin now, said J, to have explained yourself. 

“If, then, said he, work and energy be made intelligible terms, 
you cannot but perceive the truth of what we before asserted, 
that every art, according to its genius, must needs be accom- 
plished in one of these; that, except in these ttwo, it can be 
accomplished in nothing else ; and, consqjuently, that one of 
these siust of necessity Le its ond.—I answered, that the rea- 
soning appeared justly deduced.—So much, then, replied he, for 
the ending or accomplishment of art; and so much also for a 
long, and, 1 fear; an intricate Cisquisition. 

V. He δια no sooner said this, than T was beginning to ap- 
plaud him; especi ially on his having treated a subject so copi- 
ously, started, as it were, by chance, and without any apparent 
preparation. But [had not gone far, before he interrupted me, 
by saying, that as to my praises they were more than he de- 
served ; that he could pretend ta no great merit for having been, 
as I called it, so copious, when he had so often before thought 
on what at present we had been talking—lIn short, says he, to 
tell you a secret, I have been a long time amusing myself in 
forming an essay upon this subject.—I could not here forbear 
reproaching him, for having ditherto concealed his intentions. 
My reproachies produeed a sort of amicable controversy, which 
‘at length ended in his offerinf, that, to make me some amends, 
he would now recite me (if I pleased) a small fragment of the 
piece; a fragment which he had hapvened accidentally to have 
about him. The proposal, on my part, was willingly accepted, 
and without further delay the papers were produced. 
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ΑΒ to the performance itself, it must be confessed, in point of 
style, it was somewhat high and florid, perhaps even bordering 
upon an excess. At the time however of recital, this gave me 
less offence, because it seemed, as it were, t® palliate the dryness 
of what had passed before, and in some sort to supply the place, 
of an epilogue to our conference. Not hoWever to anticipate, he 
began reading as follows: ° 

“QO Art! thou distinguishing attribute and honour of human 
kind! who art not only able to imitate Nature am her graces, but 
(what is more) even to adorn her with graces of thy own. 
Possessed of thee, the meanest genius grows deserving, and has 
a just demand for a portion of our esteem. Devoid of thee, the’ 
brightest of our kind lie Jost and useless, and are but pvorly dis- 
tinguished from the most despicable and base. When we in- 
habited forests in common withebrutes, nor otherwise known 
frdin them than by the figure of our species, thou taughtest us 
to assert the sovereignty of our nature, and to assuine that 
empire for which Providence intended us. Thousands of utilities 
owe their birth to thee; thousands of elegancies, pleasures, and 
joys, without which life itself would be but an insipid possession. 

** Wide and extensive is the reach of thy dominion. No element 
is there either so violent or so subtle, so yielding or so sluggish, 
as by the powers of its nature to be superior to thy direction. 
Thou dreadest not the fierce impetuosity of fire, but compellest 
its violence to be both obedient and useful. By it thou softenest 
the stubbornstribe of minerals, so as to be formed and moulded 
into shapes innumegable. Ilence weapons, armour, coin; and 
previous to these, and other thy works and energies, hence all 
those various tools and instruments which empower Thee to 
proceed to further ends more excellent. Nor 1s the subtle air 
less obedient to thy power, wlgether thou willest it to be a 
nunistér to our pleasure, or utility. At thy connmaand it giveth 
birth to sounds, which charm the soul with all thes powers of 
harmony. Under thy instruction it moves the ship over seas, 
while that yielding element, where, otherwise we sink, even water 
itself is by thee tanght to bear us; the vast ocean to promote 
that intercourse of nations, which ignorance would imagine it 
was destined to intercept. ‘Po say how thy influence is seen on 

"earth, would be to teach the meanest what he knows alteady. 
Suffice it but to mention fields of arable and pasture; lawns 


4 This alludes to a capital distinction of ghetoric, moral virtue, &c., finish the mental. 
art, taken from a view of ber different Where she does enot finish nature, she 
ends. Art may in some respects he said to imitates her, as in sculpture, painting, 
finish nature ; in others, to imitate her. She ‘ramatic pwetry, Ae. Ξ . 5 
finishes her, where nature, having given the Aristotle expresses the above sentiment 
powers, is of herse® unable toegive them as follows; Ὅλως re ἣ τέχνη τὰ μὲν ἐπι- 
perfection. It is thys the gymnaBie arts, , τελεῖ, ἂν ἡ φύσις ἀδυνατεῖ ἀπεργάζεσθαι, 
dancing, riding &c., finish the corporeal τὰ δὲ μιμεῖται." Physic. |. ii. ς, 8. 
powers : while tha «ὐνὔιὔννννινο. sete Losenta 
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and groves, and gardens, and plantations; cottages, villages, 
castles, towns; palaces, temples, and spacious cities. 

‘Nor does thy empire end in subjects thus inanimate. Its 

power, also extends‘through the various race of animals, who 
‘either patiently submit to become thy slaves, or are sure to find 
thee an irresistible foe. The faithful dog, the patient ox, the 
generous horse, and the mighty elephant, are content all to 
receive their instructions from thee, and readily to lend their 
natural instincts or strength, to perform those offices which thy 
occasions call for. If there be found any species which are 
serviceable when dead, thou suggestest the means to investigate 
‘and take them. If any be so savage as to refuse being tamed, 
or of natures fierce enough to venture an attack, thou teachest 
us to scorn their brutal rage; to meet, repel, pursue, and 
conquer. 

“And such, O Art! is thy amazing influence, when thou art 
employed only on these inferior subjects; on natures inanimate, 
or, at best, irrational. But whenever thou choosest a subject 
more noble, and settest to the cultivating of Mind itself, then it 
is thou becomest truly amiable and divine; the ever-flowing 
source of those sublimer beauties of which no subject but Mind 
alone is capable. Then it is thou art enabled to exhibit to man- 
kind the admired tribe of poets and of orators; the sacred train 
of patriots and of heroes; the godlike list of philosophers and 
legislators ; the forms of virtuous and equal polities, where pri- 
vate welfare is made the same with public; where ‘crowds them- 
selves prove disinterested and brave, and virtme is madc a national 
and pqpular characteristic. 

‘* Hail! sacred source of all these wonders! Thyself instruct 
me to praise thee worthily, through whom, whatever we do is 
done with clegance and beaut: ; without whom, what we do is 
ever graceless and deformed. Venerable power! By what name 
shall I address thee? Shall I call thee Ornament of Mind; or 
art thou more truly Mind itself? It is Mind thou art, most 
perfect ‘Mind; not rude, untaught, but fair and polished: in 
such thou dwellest, of such thou art the form; nor is it a thing 
more possible tn separate thee from such, than it would be to 
separate thee from thy own existence.” ; 

My good friend was now arrived’ to a very exalted pitch, and 
was pursuing his panegyric with great warmth and fluency, 
when we entered the suburbs, our walk being near finished. 
The pcople, as we went along, began to look at us with surprise ; 
which 1, who wag less engaged, having leisure to observe, thought 
it was proper to admenish my friend, that he should give over. 
He immediately ceased reading; put his papers up; and thanked 
me for stopping him at so seasonable 9, time. 

VI. What remained of our discourse passed off with less 
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rapture, and was, indeed, no more than a kind of short recapitu- 
lation. 

He observed to me, that our inquiries had furnished out an 
answer to four different questions. For thus, said he, if it be 
asked us, What Art is? We have to answer, “ It is an habitual , 
power in man of becoming the cause of some “effect, accordin 
to a system of various and well-approved precepts.” If it ‘be 
asked us, On what subject art operates? We can answer, “Ona 
contingent which is within the reach of the human powers to 
influence.” If it be asked us, For what reason, for the sake of 
what, art operates? We may reply, “ For the sake of some absent 
good, relative to human life, and attaimable by man, but superior - 
to his natural and uninstructed faculties.” Lastly, if it be asked, 
Where it is the operations of art end? We may say, “ Either in 
some energy, or in some work.” 

tle added, that if he were not afraid of the imputation of 
pedantry, he could be almost tempted to say, that we had been 
considering art, with respect to those four causes, so celebrated 
once among professors in the schools, By these, upon inquiry, I 
found that he meant certain causes, called the efficient,’ the 
material,* the final,' and the formal." 


r Pape 8. τοῦ ἀνδριάντος, καὶ ὅ ἄργυρος τῆς φιάλης, 
® Page 11. καὶ τὰ τούτων γένη. Αλλον δὲ, Td εἶδος, 
' Page 16. καὶ τὸ παράδειγμα" τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὁ λόγος 


υ That is to say, τὸ κινήσαν, ἢ Ὕλη, τὺ ὁ τοῦ τὶ ἦν εἶναι, καὶ τὰ τούτου “μένη" 


οὗ ἕνεκα, τὸ Εἶδος. 

Thus Seneca, in his 65th epistle: Causam 
Anistoteles putat tribus mogs dici. Prima, 
inquit, causa cst ipsa materia, sine qua 
nihil gotest effici. Secunda, opifex. Tertia, 
forma gu:r unicuique operl imponitur, tan- 
quam stature ; nam hance Aristoteles idos 
(εἶδος) vocat. (Quarta quoque, inquit, his 
accedit, jroposituns totins operis. 

Quid sit hoc, aperiam. Aes prima stature 
causa est: nunguam enim facta essct, nisi 
fuisset id, ex quo ea funderctur, ducere- 
turve. Secunda causa, artifex est: non po- 
tuisset enim ws illud in hahitum statue 
figurari, nisi accessissent perite manus. 
Tertia causa est forma: neque enim statua 
ista Doryphoros aut Diadumenos vocaretoe, 
nisi hae illi esset impressa facies. (Quarta 
causa est, fuciendi propositum: nam’ nisi 
hoc fuissct, facta non esset. Quid est pro- 
positum ? Quod invitavit artificem, quod 
ille secutus fecit. Vel pecunia est hoc, si 
venditurus fabricavit ; vel gloria, si laboravit 
in nomen ; vel religio, si donum templo 
paravit. Ergo et hac causa est, propter 
quam fit. An non putas inter causas facti 


operis pbumerandum, quo remoto factum non 
csaet. e 


Aristotle's own yords are a: follow: , 


Ἕνα μὲν οὖν Φρύπον αἴτιον λέγεται τὸ ἐξ 
οὗ γίνεταί τι ἐνυπάρχοντος " οἷον, ὁ χαλκὸς 


οἷον τοῦ διὰ πασῶν τὰ δύο πρὸς ἕν, καὶ 
ὅλως ὃ ἀριθμὸς, καὶ τὰ μέρη τὰ ἐν τῷ 
λόγῳ. Ἔτι, ὅθεν ἡ ἀρχὴ τῆς μεταβολῆς 
ἢ πρώτη. ἢ ἢ τῆς ἠρεμήσεως" οἷον ὁ βου- 
λεύσας. αἴτιον' καὶ ὃ πατὴρ, 2G τέκνου" 
καὶ ὕλως τὸ ποιοῦν τοῦ ποιουμένου, καὶ τὸ 
μεταβάλλον τοῦ μεταβαλλομένον. “Ett, 
4: τὸ τέλος" τοῦτρ δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ οὗ ἕνεκα" 

ἴον τοῦ περιπατεῖν 7 ὕγίεια" διὰ τὶ γὰρ 
περιπατεῖ; φαμὲν ἵνα δγιαίνῃ, καὶ εἶπόν- 
τες οὕτως". οἰόμεθα ἀποδεδωϊδέναι τὸ αἴτιον. 
“In one manner that may be called a 
cause, out of which, existing 85. ἃ part of it, 
any thing is made or compounded. Thus 
is brass the cause of a statue, silver of a 
cup, and so also the higher genera, in which 
these are included, fas metal,.the genus in- 
eluding brass and silver; body, the genus 
including metal, Ac. ὥς, In another way, 
the form and exemplar of any thing is its 
cause ; that is to say, in other words, the 
definition, the detail or narrative of its 


_cssence, [that which, characterizing it to be 


such a particular thing, distinguishes it from 
all things else,}] and of this definition the 
“several harher genera, Thus the cause of 
the diapason, or octave, is the proportion of 
two to one ; and more generally than that, 
is ntimber; and is moreover the several 
parts, out of which this definition is formed. 
Add to this cause, that other, from whence 
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But here, without further explaining, he begged for the present 
that we might conclude, being sufficiently, as he said, fatigned 
with the length of what had passed already. The request was 
reasonable, J could not but own; and thus ended our conversa- 
tion, and soon after it our we alk. 


SULTS IFO! SUC ΠΟΙ ΘΠ ΒΗς Ule ΠΟΓΒ use eXCTcine Fr γγ8 BLY, 10 preserve nis 
the cause of the son; and, in general, the health: and having said thus much, we 
efficient, of the thing effected ; the power think we have given the proper cause." 
changing, of the thing changed. Resides Arist. Natur. Apscult, 1, ii. ο, 8. 

‘these causes, there is that also which is See also p, 20, 
considered as the end; that is to say, the 


A DISCOURSE 
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MUSIC, PAINTING, AND POETRY. 


. CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


DESIGN AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE WHOLE. 


PREPARATION FOR THE FOLLOWING CHAPTERS. 


Au arts have this in common, that they respect human life. 
Some contribute to its necessities, as medicine and agriculture ; 
others to its elegance, as music, painting, and poetry. 

Now, with respect to these two different species, the necessary 
arts seem to have been prior in time;" if it be probable, that 


8 The following, extract from a manu- 
script of Philoponus may help to shew the 
comparative priority of artggund sciences, 
by shewing (according to this author) the 
order pf their revival in a new-formed 
society. Such society he supposes to have 
arisen from scattered individuals again as- 
sembling themsclves, after former societies 
had, by verious incidents of war, famine, 
inundation, and the like, been dissipated 
and destroyed. 

Having spoken of the effects of Deuca- 
lion’s flood, he proceeds as follows: Οὗτοι 
οὖν of περιλειφθέντες, μὴ ἔχοντες ὅθεν ἂν 
Tepe, ἐπενόουν ὑπ' ἀνάγκης τὰ πρὸς 
χρείαν, οἷον τὸ ἀλήθειν μύλαις σῖτον, ἢ τὸ 
σπείρειν, ἤ τι τοιοῦτον ἄλλο᾽ καὶ ἐκάλεσ' 
giv τοιαύτην ἐπίνοιαν σοφίαν, τὴν εἰς τῇ 
ἀναγκαῖα τοῦ βίου τὸ λυσιτελὲς ἐξευρίσκου- 
σαν, καὶ σοφὺν τὺν ἐπινενοηκότα. 

Πάλιν ἐπενόησαν τέχνας, ὡς φησὶν ὁ 
ποιητὴς. 

, tes ὑποθημοσύνῃσιν ᾿Αθήνης, 
οὐ μόνον τὰς μέχρι τῆς εἰς τὸν βίον ἀνάγ- 
κης ἱσταμέγας, ἀλλὰ καὶ μέχρι τοῦ καλοῦ 
καὶ ἀστείου προϊούσας' καὶ τοῦτο πάλιν 
σοφίαν κεκλήκασιν, καὶ τὸν εὑρόντα σοφόν' 
ὡς τὺ, . ; 
++. σοφὸς pape τέκτων, B 
_ _Eb εἰδὼς σοφίης .... 
ὑποθημοσύνῃσι δ᾽ ᾿Αθήνης εἶπεν, ἐπεὶ διὰ 


τὴν ὑπερβολὴν τῶν εὑρημάτων εἰς θεὸν τὴν 
τούτων ἐπίνοιαν ἀνέφερον. 

Πάλιν, ἀπέβλεψαν πρὸς τὰ πολιτικὰ 
πράγματα, καὶ ἐξεύρον νόμονς, καὶ πάντα 
τὰ συνιστῶντα τὰς πόλεις" KEE ταύτην 
πάλιν τὴν ἐπίνοιαν σοφίαν ἐκάλεσαν" 
τοιοῦτοι γὰρ ἦσαν οἱ ἑπτὰ σοφοὶ, πολιτικὰς 

ὰς ἀρετὰς εὑρόντες. 

Εἶτα λοιπὸν, ὁδῷ προϊόντες, καὶ ἐπ᾿ αὐτὰ 
τὰ σώματα, καὶ τὴν δημισυργὺν αὐτῶν 
προῆλθον φύσιν, καὶ ταὐτην εἰδικώτερον 
φυσικὴν ἐκάλεσαν θεωρίαν, καὶ σοφοὺς 
τοὺς τὴν τοιαύτην μετιόντας σκέψιν. 

Τελευταῖον δ' ἐπ᾽ αὐτὰ λοιπὸν ἔφθασαν 
τὰ θεῖα, καὶ ὑπερκόσμια, καὶ ἀμετάβλητα 
παντελῶς, καὶ τὴν τούτων Τνῶσιν κυριωτά- 
τὴν σοφίαν ὠνόμασαν. 

“ These, therefore, fhat were thus left, not 
having whence they could support them- 
selves, began through necessity to contrive 
things relative to immediate want, such as 
the grinding of corn by mills, or the sowing 
if, or something clse of like kind ; and such 
contrivance, discovering what was conducive 
to the necessaries of life, they called wisdom ; 
and him a®wise man, whe had been the 
contriver. 

* Again, they contrived arts (as Homer 
mys) 

By precepts of Minerva ; 
that is, πρὶ only {hose arts that stop at the 
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men consulted how to live and to support themselves, before 


they began to deliberate how to render life agreeable. 


necessity of life, hut those afso that advance 
as far as the fair and elegant: and this, too, 
they called wisdom ;'and the inventor, a 
“wie man. Thus the poct: 

The work 
"Twas a wise artist fram'd, his wisdom taught 
By preeepts of Minerya. 
The last words are added, because, from the 
transcendence of the inventions, they re- 
ferred their contrivance to a divinity. 

“ Again, they turned their cyes to matters 
political, and found out laws, and the se- 
veral things that constitute cities, or civil 
communities: and this contrivance in its 
turn they called wisdom, and of this sort 
were those celebrated seven wise men, the 
inventors of certain virtues political. 

“ After this, still advancing in a road, 
they procecded to corporeal substances, and 
to nature, their efficient cause ; and this 
speculation, by a more specific name, they 
called natural speculation, and those persons 
wise, who pursued such inquiries. 

“Last of all, they attained even to 
beings divine, supramundane, and wholly 
unchangeable ; and the knowledge of these 
they named the most excellent wisdom.” 

A few observations on this important 
padsage may not perhaps be improper. 

Our first observation is, that though we 

ive it from Philoponus, yet is it by him 
(as he informs us) taken from a work of 
Aristocles, an ancient Periprtetic, entitled, 
Περὶ S:Abcooplas, “Concerning Philosophy.” 
Some, indeed, have conjectured, that for 
Aristocles, we ought to read Aristoteles, 
because the last pub¥shed a work undgr 
this title, which, he quotes himself in his 
treatise De Anima, Be this as it may, 
the extract itsclf is valuable, not only for 
its matter, but for being the fragment of a 
treatise new no longer extant. 

Qur next observation is, that by “ matters 
political,” in the third paragraphs the author 
means, not the fitst associations of mankind, 
for these were prior to almost every thing 
else, and were not referable to ast, but to 
the innate impuise of the social principle: 
he means, on the contrary, those more ex- 
quisite and artificial forma, given to societies 
already established, in order to render them 
happy, and rescue and preserve them from 
tyrannic power. Such was the polity given 
by Lycurgus to the Lacedremonians, by 
Solon toe thé Athenians, by Numa to the 
Romans, &. Those great and good men, 
in meditating their institutions, bad the 
same sentiment with Alcidamas, a¢cording 
to that noble fragment of his, preserved 
in the scholiast upon Aristotle's Rhetoric, 


Nor is 


*EAevOdpous ἀφῆκε πάντας θεός οὐδένα 
δοῦλον ἢ φύσις πεποίηκεν, “ God hath sent 
forth all men free; nature hath made no 
man ἃ slave.” 

Our third observation is, that by “the 
most excellent science,” in the last paragraph, 
is meant the science of causes, and, above 
all others, of causes efficient and final, as 
these necessarily imply pervading reason, 
and superintending wisdom. This science, 
as men were faturally led to it from the 
contemplation of effects, which effects were 
the tribe of beings natural or physical, was, 
from being thus subsequent to these phy- 
sical inquiries, called metaphysical ; but 
with a view to itself, and the transcendent 
eminence of its object, was more properly 
called ἢ πρώτη φιλοσοφία, “ the first phi- 
losophy.” 

Qur fourth observation {s on the order of 
these inventions ; namely, arts necessary, 
arts clegant, arts political, science phy- 
sical, science metaphysical; in all, five 
hahits, or modes of wisdom. The necessary 
urts it is evident must on all accounts have 
come first. When these were once esta- 
blished, the transition to the elegant was 
easy and obvious. Inventions of necessity, 
by the superadditions of despatch, facility, 
and the like, soon ripened into inventions 
of convenience ; and again these, having in 
their very neture a certain beauty and 
grace, ensily suggested inventions of pure 
and simple elegance. ‘ 

That the legislators, though in rank and 
genius far superior to all natural philo- 
sophers, should come before them in point 
of time, is owing to the natwe of their 
subject, which had a more immediate con- 
nection with man, and human happiness. 
It was not, indeed, till societies were 
thoroughly established, and peace had been 
well secured both internally and externally, 
that men had leisure, or even inclination, 
to reflect on the objects round them, or to 
“wecognise that vast mansion in which they 
found themselves existing. , 

Lastly, as the tremendons part οὗ phy- 
sical events led weak minds, who could not 
resolve them, into the abyss of dark and 
dreary superstition ; so those of the same 
kind, which had beauty and order, being in 
their turn equally striking, and equally ob- 
jects of admiration, led strong and generous 
minds into principles the very reverse. 
They conceived it probable, as their own 
views were limited, that, even where beauty 
and Ader were noteto them apparent, they 
might still in others’ views have a most real 
exis‘ence. Further, as these observers could 
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this, indeed, unconfirmed by fact, there being no nation known 
so barbarous and ignorant, as where the rudiments of these ne- 
cessary arts are not in some degree cultivated. And hence pos- 
sibly they may appear to be the more exceflent and worthy, as 
having claim to a preference, derived from their seniority. 

The arts, however, of elegance cannot De said to want pre- 
tensions, if it be true, that nature framed us for something more 
than mere existence. Nay, further,” if well-being be clearly 
preferable to mere-being, and this without it be But a thing con- 
temptible, they may have reason perhaps to aspire even to 8 
superiority. But enpugh of this; to come to our purpose. 


II. The design of this discourse is to treat of music, painting, © 


and poetry; to consider in what they agree, and in what they 
differ; and which, upon the whole, is more excellent than the 
other two. ; 

fh entering upon this inquiry, it is first to be observed, that 
the mind is made conscious of the natural world and its affections, 
and of other minds and their affections, by the several organs of 
the senses.° By the same organs, these arts exhibit to the mind 
imitations, and imitate either parts or affections of this natural 
world, or else the passions, energics, and other affections of 


minds. 


There is this ditference, however, between these arts 


and nature; that uature passes to the percipient through all the 


perceive nothing done either by themselves, 
or those of their ewn species, which, if it 
in the least aspired to utility, or beauty, 
was not necessarily the effec@of a conscious 
and intelligent cause, they were, from the 
superigs utility and beauty of physical 
effects, induced to infer a conscious and in- 
telligent cause of these, far superior to 
themselves ; a cause, which from the uni- 
versality Θὲ these events, as well as from 
their union and sympathy, was not, as are 
the sons of men, a multitude of limited 
causcs, but a simple cause, universal and 
one ; ἃ cause, too, which, from the never- 
ceasing of its events, was not, like the same 
human beings, an intermittent cause, but a 
cause. ever opcrating, ever in energy. 

We see, therefore, the reason why thid 
αἰτοῦ philosophy was subsequent in point of 
time to physical speculation, and why of 
course to the other habits or modes of 
wisdom here enumerated, though in its 
own dignity and importance far superior to 
them all. 

Our fifth observation is, that as a nation 
may he said to be in a state of perfection, 
which is in the full possession of all these 
habits, or modes of wisdom ; so those na- 
tions are nearest to perfection, that possess 
them in the greatest aumber, or inth state 
of the greatest nfaturity. 


A man of ingenuity might, find rati8nal 
amusement fron this speculation, by com- 
paring the same nation, as to these matters, 
either with itself in different periods, or 


with its neighbours in the samg periods, 
either past or present. He migift, for ex- 


ample, compare ancient Britain with an- 
cient Grecce ; present Britain with present 
@reece ; Britain ine the age of crusados, 
with Britain in the age qf Elizabeth ; pre- 
sent Britain with her colonigs, with Italy, 
France, Holland, and the enlightened coun- 
tries; with Spain, Portugal, Barbary, &c. 
But this we leave, as foreign te our work, 
antl drawing us into a theory, which merits 
a better papce than an occasional ποῖον 

b Οὐ τὸ Gv περὶ grclerou ποιητέον, 

᾿Αλλὰ τὸ εὖ (ἢν, 
- Plat. in Critene. 

© To explain some future observations, 
it will he proper here to remark, that the 
mind from these materials thus brought 
together, and from its own operations on 
them, and in consequence of them, becomes 
fraught with ideas; and that many minds 
so fraught, by a sort of compact assigning 
to each idea some sound td be its mark 
or symbol, were the first inventors and 
founders of language. See Hermes, fib. iii, 
ap. ded, 
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senses; whereas these arts use only two of them, that of seeing 
and that of hearing. And hence it is, that the sensible objects, 
or media, through which they imitate,’ cap be such only as 
these two senses ate framed capable of perceiving; and these 
media are motion, sound, colour, and figure. 

- Painting, having the eye for its organ, cannot be conceived to 
imitate, but through the media of visible objects. And further, 
its mode of imitating being always motionless, there must be 
subtracted from these the medium of motion. It remains, then, 
that colour and figure are the only media through which painting 
imitates. 

Music, passing to the mind through the organ of the ear, can 
imitate only by sounds and motions. 

Poetry, having the car also for its organ, as far as words are 
considered to be no more than mere sounds, can go no further in 
imitating, than may be performed by sound and motion. ‘But 
then, as these its sounds stand by compact for the various ideas,* 
with which the mind is fraught, it is enabled by this means to 
imitate, as far as language can express; and that it is evident 
will, in a manner, include all things. 

Now from hence may be seen, how these arts agree, and how 
they differ. 

They agree, by being all mimetic or imitative. 

They differ, as they imitate by different media: painting, by 
figure and colour; music, by sound and notion; painting and 
music, by media which are natural; poetry, for the greatest part, 
by a medium which is artificial.‘ 

Il], As to that art, which, upon the whole, i 15. most excellent 
of the three, 10 must be observed, that among these verious 
media of imitating, some will naturally be more accurate, some 
less; some will best imitate qre subject, some another. Again, 
among the oumber of subjects there wil] be naturally also a 
difference'as to merit and demerit. There will be some sublime, 


4 To prevent confusion, it must be ob- 


served, that in all these arts there in a Gif- 
ference between the sensible meg, through 
which they imitdte, and the subjects imi- 
tated. The sensible media, through which 
they imitate, must he always relative to 
that sense, by which the particular art ap- 
plies to the mind ; but the subject imitated 
may be foreign to that sense, and beyond 
the power of its perception. Painting, for 
instance, (as is shewn in this chapter,) hag 
no sensible media, throdvh which it operates, 
except colour and figure: but as to sub- 
jects, it may have motions, sfunds, moral 
affettions, and actions ; none of which are 
either colours or figures, but which, how- 
ever, are all capable of being nitated 
through them. See chap. ii, noten ἐς j, ἀν 


© See note ὁ, page 27. 

f A figyre painted, or a composition of 
musical sounds, have always a natural re- 
lation to that of which they are intended 
‘te be the resemblance. But a description 
in words has rarely any such natural rela, 
tion to the several ideas, of which those 
words are the symbols. None, therefore, 
understand the description, but those who 
speak the language. On the contrary, 
musical and picture-imitations are intelli- 
gible to all men. 

Why it is said, that poetry is not uni- 
versally, but only for the greater part 
artificial, see below, chap. iii., where what 
natural ferce it has,‘is examined and esti- 


mated@ r 
, 
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ind some low; some copious, and some short; some pathetic, 
and others void of passion; some formed to instruct, and others 
not capable of it. 

Now from these two circumstances, thateis to say, from the 
accuracy of the imitation, and the merit of the subjecteimitated, 
Lhe question, concerning which art is most excellent, must be. 
tried and determined. : 5 

This, however, cannot be done, without a detail of particulars, 
that so there may be formed, on every part, just and accutate 
comparisons. 

To begin, therefore, with painting. . 


CHAPTER II. 


IN THE SUBJECTS WHICH PAINTING IMITATES. 
MUSIC IMITATES. 


ON THE SUBJECTS WICH 
COMPARISON OF MUSIC WITH PAINTING. 


Tux fittest subjects for painting, are all such things and incidents 
as are peculiarly characterized by figure and colour. 

Of this kind are the whole mass of things inanimate and 
vegetable ;" such as flowers, fruits, buildings, landscapes: she 
various tribes of animal figures; such as birds, beasts, herds, 
Hocks: the motions and sounds peculiar to each animal species, 
when accompanied With configurations, which are obvious and 
remarkable:' the human body in all its appearances, (& male, 
female; young, old; handsome, ugly,) and in all its attitudes, 
(as lying, sitting, standing, &c.,) the natural, sounds peculiar 
to the human species, (such as crying, laughing, hallooing, &c.:') 


ΒΕ Page 28, 

» The reason is, that these things are 
Umost wholly known to us by their colour 
and figure: besides, they are as motionless, 
for the most part, in nature, as in the imi- 
tation. ae 
» δ Instances of this kind are the flying 
of birds, the galloping of horses, the roaring 
of lions, the crowing of cocks: and the 
reason is, that though to paint motion or 
sound be impossible, yet the motions and 
sounds here mentioned having an immediate 
and natural connection with a certain visible 
configuration of the parts, the mind, from 
ἃ prospect of this configuration, conceives 
Insensibly that which is concomitant; and 
hence it is, that, by a sort of fallacy, the 
sounds and motions appear to be Sainted 
also. On the tontrary, not so in such 


motions as the swimming of many kinds of 
fish, or in such sounds as the pyrring of a 
cat, because here is no such special con- 
figuration to be perceived. Homer, in his 
shield, describing the picture of a bull 
seized by two lions, says of the bull, ὁ δὲ 
μακρὰ μεμυκὼς “EXiero, “he, bellowing 
loudly, was dragged along.” Where Eus- 
tathius, in commenting on this bellowing, 
says, ὡς ἐδήλου τῷ χήματι, “as he (the 
bull) made manifest (in the picture) by 
bis figure or attitude.” Eust. in J. Σ. p. 
1224, 5 

. 2 The reason is of the same kind as that 
given in tle note immediately preceding : 
and by the same rule, the observation must 
he confined to natural sounds only. In 
elanguage, few of the speakers know the 
configurations which attend it. 
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all energies, passions, and affections of the soul, being in any 
degree more intense or violent than ordinary :* all actions and 
events, whose integrity or wholeness depends upon a short and 
self-evident successiun,of incidents ;! or if the succession be ex- 
tended, then such actions, at Jeast, whose incidents are all along, 
during that successidn, similar:™ all actions which, being quali- 
fiéd as above, open themselves into a large variety of circum- 
stances, concurring all in the same point of time:° all actions 
which are known, and known universally, rather than actions 


newly invented, or known but to few.° 

And thus much as to the subjects of painting. 

LI. In music, the fittest subjects of imitation are all such things 
and incidents as are inest eminently characterized by motion and 


sound.? 


Motion may be either slow or swift, even or uneven, broken 


k The reason is still of the same kind, 
viz. from their visible effects on the body: 
they naturally produce either to the counte- 
nance a particular redness or palenesg, or a 
particular modification of its muscles, or else 
to the limbs a particular attitude. Now all 
these effects are solcly referable to colour 
and figure, the two grand sensible media 
peculiar to painting. See Raphael's cartoons 
of St. Pau) at Athens, and of his striking 
the sorcerer Elymas blind; see also the 
crueifixion of Polycrates, and the sufferings 
of the consu] Regulus, both by Salvator Rosa, 

1 For, of necessity, every picture is a 
punctum temporis, or “instant.” 

m Such, for instance, as the storm at sea ; 
whose in@lents of vision may be nearly all 
included in foaming waves, a dark sky, 
ships out of their erect posture, and me 
hanging upon the ropes: or as a battle, 
which, from beginning to cnd, presents no- 
thing else than blood, fire, smoke, and dis- 
order. Now‘ such events may he well 
imitated all at once; for how long soever 
they last, they are but repetitions of the 
same. Nicias, the painter, recommended 
much the same subjecta, viz. a sea-fight, or 
a land-battle of cavalry ; his reasons too are 
much the same with those mentioned in the 
fellowipg note. He concludes with a maxim, 
(little regarded by his successors, however 
important,) that the subject itself is as much 
a part of the painter's art, as the poct’s 
fable is a part of poetry. See Demetrius 
Phal. p. 53. edit. Oxon. « 

Ὁ For painting is ποῦ bounded in exten- 
sion, as it is in duration. Besides, it seems 
true in every species of compodition, that, 
as far as perplexity and confusion may be 
avoided, and the wholeness of the piece may 
be preserved clear and intelligible, the more ἐ 
ample the magnitude, and the greater the 


variety ; the greater also, in proportion, the 
beauty and perfection. Noble stances of 
this are the pictures above mentioned in 
note Ὁ. See Aristot, Poet. c. 7. Ὁ δὲ 
Kal αὑτὴν φύσιν τοῦ πράγματος ὅρος, det 
μὲν, etc. See also Characteristics, vol. i. 
p. 143, and Bossu, book i. c. 16. L’Achille 
d’Homere est si grand, δια. 

° The reason is, that a picture being (as 
has been said) but a point or instant in a 
stery well known, the spectator’s memory 
will supply the previous and the subsequent : 
but this cannot be done,where such know- 
ledge is wanting. And therefore it may be 
justly questioged, whether the most cele- 
brated subjects, borrowed by painting from 
history, would have been any of thgm in- 
telligible through the medium of painting 
only, supposing history to have been silent, 
and to have given no additional informa- 
tion. . 

It may be here added, that Horace, con- 
formably to this reasoning, recommends, 
even to poctic imitation, a known story be- 
fore an unknown; 

Tuque 
Rectius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus, 
Quam δὲ proferres ignota, indictaque primus. 
Art. Poet. v. 128. 

And, indeed, as the being understood tos 
others, cither hearers or spectators, soems 
to be a common requisite to all mimetic 
arts whatever, (for to those who understand 
them not, they are in fact no mimetic arts,) 
it follows, that perspicuity must be essential 
to them u)l; and that no prudent artist 
would neglect, if it were possible, any just 
advantage to obtain this end. Now there 
can be no advantage greater than the noto- 
riety of the subject imitated. 

Ρ Pe 28. e 
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or continuous; sound mdy be cither soft or loud, high or low. 
Wherever, therefore, any of these species of motion or sound 
may be found in an eminent (not a moderate or mean) degree, 
there will be room for musical imitation. , 

Thus, in the natural or inanimate world, music may inhitate — 
the glidings, murmurings, tossings, roarings? and’ other accidents, 
of water, as perceived in fountains, cataracts, rivers, seas, ἄγ δι" 
the sae of thunder; the same of winds, as well the stormy as 
the gentle. In the animal world, it may imitate the voice of 
some animals, but chiefly that of singing birds; it may also 
faintly copy some of their motions. In the human kind, it can 
also imitate some motions’ and sounds;’ and of sounds, those 
most perfectly, which are expressive of grief and anguish.’ 

And thus much as to the subjects which music imitates. 

111. Τὸ remains, then, that we compare these two arts together. 
And here, indeed, as to musical imitation in general, it must be 
confessed, that, as it can, from its genius, imitate only sounds 
and inotions; as there are not many motions, either in the 
amnAJra} ur inthe inanimate world, which are exclusively peculiar, 
even to any species, and scarcely any to an individual; as there 
are no natural sounds, which characterize, at least, lower than a 
aa (for the natural sounds of individuals are in every species 
the same:) further, as music does but imperfectly imitate even 
these sounds and motions ;‘ on the contrary, as figures, postures 
of figures, and colours characterize, not only every sensible spe- 
cies, but even every individual, and, for the most part, also the 
various energies and passions of every individual :" and further, 
as painting is able, with the highest accuracy and exactness, to 
imitate all these colours and figures, and while musical itfitation 
pretends, at most, to no more than the raising of ideas similar, 
itself aspires to raise ideas the vegy same: in a word, as paint- 
ing, in*respect of its subjects, is equal to the nablest part of 
imitation, the imitating regular actions consisting of a avhole and 
parts; aad of such imitation, music is utterly incapable: from 
all this it must be confessed, that musical imitation is: greatly 
below that of painting, and that at best it is but an imperfect 
thing. . ; 

As to the efficacy, therefore; of music, it must be derived from 


4 As the walk of the giant Polypheme, 
in the pastoral of Acis and Galatea: 

See what ample strides he takes, &c. 

ΤῸ As the shouts of n multitude, in the 
aaa anthem ef God suve the king, 


_® The reason is, that this species of mu- 
sical imitation most nearly approaches na- 
ture: for gricf, in Most animals, declarcs 
itself by sounds, which are not ungike to 
Jong notes in the chromatic system, Of 


this kind is the chorus of Baal’s priests in 
the oratorio of Deborah : 
Doleful tidings, how ye wound, &c. 

t The reason is, from the dissimilitude 
fetween the sounds,and motions of nature, 
and those of music. Musical sounds are all 
produced frem even vibration, most natural 
from uneven ; musical motions are chiefly 
definite in their measure, most natural are 


gndefinite. 


" Sée note k of this chapter. 
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another source, which must be left for the present, to be con- 
sidered of hereafter.” 
There remains to be mentioned, imitation by poetry. 


CHAPTER ΠΙ. 
ο 
ON THK SUBJECTS WHICH POKTRY IMITATES, BOT IMITATES ONLY 
THROUGH NATURAL MEDIA, OR MERE SOUNDS. COMPARISON OF 
POETRY IN THIS CAPACITY 5 FIRST WITH PAINTING, THEN WITH 
MUSIC. 


Porric imitation includes every thing in it“which is performed 
either by picture-imitation or musical; for its materials are 
words, and words are symbols by compact of all ideas.’ 
Further, as words, beside their being symbols by compact, are 
also sounds variously distinguished by their aptness to be rapi. ly 
or slowly pronounced, and by the respective prevalence of mutes, 
liquids, or yowels, in their composition; it will follow, that, be, 
side their compact-relation, they will have likewise a natural 
relation to all such things, between which and themselves there 
is any natural resemblance: thus, for instance, there 1s natural 
resemblance between all sorts of harsh and grating sounds. 
There is, therefore, (exclusive of its signification,) a natural re- 
lation between the sound of a vile hautboy, and of that verse in 
Virgil,” 
guy, 
<q Stridenti miserum stipula disperdere carmen ; ‘ 


4) 
or of that other in Milton, 


Grae on their scranne] pipes of wretched straw. 
So also between the smooth swift gliding of a river, and of that 


verse in Horace," 


at ille 
Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis zvum. 


And thus, in part, even poctic imitation has its foundation in 
nature: but-then this imitation goes not far; and taken without 
the meaning derived to the soufids from compact, is but little 
intelligible, however perfect and elaborate. os 

I]. If, therefore, poetry be compared with painting, in respect 
of this its merely natural and inartificial resemblance, it may be 
justly said, that inasmuch as of this sort of resemblance, poetry 
(like music) has no other sources, than those two of sound and 
motion ; imasmuch as if often wants these sources themselves, (for 


* Chapter vi. *® In his Lycidas. ἡ 
Υ See note ¢, chap. i. ΄ ‘ » Efist. ii, 1 1, ver. 42, 43. 
" ® Eel. til, ver, 27. ; : 
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numbers of words neither have, nor can have, any resemblance 
to those ideas of which they are the symbols;) inasmuch as 
natural sounds and motions, which poctry thus imitates, are 
themselves but loose and indefinite accidents of those subjects 
to which they belong,® and consequently do but loosely and in- 
definitely characterize them; lastly, inasmych as poetic sounds 
and motions do but faintly resemble those of nature, which art” 
themselves confessed to be so imperfect and vague. From all 
this it will follow, (as it has already followed gf music,) that 
poetic imitation founded in mere natural resemblance is much 
inferior to that of painting, and at best but very imperfect, 

TIT. As to the pweference which such poetic imitation may 
elann before musical, or musical imitation before that, the merits 
on each side may appear perhaps equal. They both fetch their 
imitations from sound and motion.* Now music seems to imitate 
nature better as to motion, and poctry as to sound. The reason 
is, that in motions, music has a greater variety 5° and im sounds, 
those of poetry approach nearer to nature.' 

If, therefore, in sound the one have the preference, in motion 
the other, and the merit of sound and motion be supposed nearly 
equal, it will follow, that the merit of the two imitations will he 
nearly equal also. 


CHAPTER. IV. 


ON THE SUBJECTS WHICH POETRY IMITATES, NOT BY MERE SOURS OR 
NAP RAL MEDIA, BUT BY WORDS SIGNIFICANT § THE SUBJECTS AT 
THE SAME TIME BEING SUCH, TO WHICH THE GENIUS OF EACH OF 
THE OTHER TWO ARTS 18 MOST PERYECTLY ADAPTED. ITS COMPARI- 
SON ΙΝ THESE SUIWECTS, FIRST WITH PAINTING, TITEN WITU MUSIC. 


Tue mimetic art of poctry has been hitherto considered, as 
fetching its imitation from mere natural resemblance. In this it 


has been shewn much inferior to painting, and nearly equal: to 
music. . 


“© Page 31. 7 


| Page 98. : 

© Music has no less than five different 
lengths of notes in ordinary use, rechoning 
from the semibreve to the semiquaver ; all 
which may be infinitely compounded, even 
i any one time, or measure. Poetry, on 
the other hand, has but two lengths, or 
quantities, a long syllable and ἃ short, 
(which is its half ;) affd all the variety of 
'eTse arises from such fect and meti>s, a8 
these two specics of syllables, by being 


compounded, can be made produce. 

f Musical sounds are produced hy cven 
vibrations, which searcely any natural 
sounds ure: on the contrary, words are 
thy product of uneven vibration, and so are 
most natural sounds’; add to this, that 
words are far more numerous than musical 
sounds, So that poetry, as to Imitation by 
sound, scems to exceed music, not only in 
nearness of resemblance, but even in variety 
aso, 
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It remains to be considered, what its merits are, when it 
imitates not by mere natural sound, but by sound significant ; 
by words, the compact symbols of all kinds of ideas. From 
hence depends its genuine force. And here, as it is able to find 
sounds expressive of every idea, so 1s there no subject cither of 
picture-imitatign, or musical, to which it does not aspire; all 
τ Shings and incidents whatever being, in a manner, to be described 
by words. 

Whether, therefore, poetry, in this its proper sphere, be equal 
to the imitation of the other two arts, is the question at present 
which comes in order to be discussed. 

Now as subjects are infinite, and the other two arts are not 
equally adapted to imitate all, it is proposed, first, to compare 
poetry with them in such subjects to which they are most per- 
fectly adapted. 

Il. To begin, therefore, with painting. A subject in which the 
power of this art may be most fully exerted, (whether it be 
taken from the inanimate, or the animal, or the moral world,) 
must be a subject which is principally and eminently cha- 
racterized by certain colours, figures, and postures of figures— 
whose comprehension depends not on a succession of events; or 
at least, if on a succession, on a short and selfevident one— 
which admits a large variety of such circumstances, as all concur 
in the same individual point of time, and relate all to one prin- 
cipal action. 

" As to such a subject, therefore, imasmuch as poetry is forced 
to pass through the medium of compact, while painting applies 
immediately through the medium of nature; the one being 
undegstood to all, the other to the speakers of a certain language 
only:® inasmuch as natural operations must needs Le nore 
affecting than artificial: inasmuch as painting helps our own 
rude ideas by its own, which are consummate and wrought up to 
the perfectiun of art ; while poetry can raise no other, than what 
every mind is furnished with before:" inasmuch as painting shews 
all the minute and various concurrent circumstances of the event 
in the same individual point of time, as they appear in nature ; 
while poetry is forced to want this circumstance of intelligibility, 
by being ever obliged to enter into some degree of detail: inas- 
much as this detail creates often the dilemma of either becoming 


J4 


® Note καὶ p. 28. 

h When we read in Milton of Eve, that 
Grace was in all her steps, heav'n in her eye, 
In ev'ry gesture dignity and love ; i 
we have an image, not of that Eve which 
Milton conceived, but of such an Eve only 
as every onc, by his own préper genius, is 
able to represent, from reflecting on those 
ideas which he has annexed to thesc several 
sounds. ‘The greater part, in the mepn 
time, have never perhaps bestowed onc ac- 


curate thought upon what grace, heaven, 
love, and dignity mean; or ever enriched 
the mind with ideas of beauty, or asked 
whene they are to be acquired, and by 
what proportions they are constituted. Qn 
the contrary, when we view Eve as painted 
by an able painter, we labour under no 
such difficulty ; because we have exhibited 
before us the better*conceptions of an artist, 
the genuine ideas gf perhaps a Titian or a 
Raphael. 
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telious, to be clear; or-if not tedious, then obscure: lastly, in- 
asmuch as all imitations more ilar, more immediate, and more 
intelligible, are preferable to those which are less so; and for the 
reasons above, the imitations of poetry are less similar, less imme- 
diate, and less intelligible than those of painting. Frgm all this, 
it will follow, that in all subjects, where paintitg can fully exert 
itself, the imitations of painting are superior to those of poetty ; 
and consequently, in all such subjects, that painting has the pre- 
ference. 5 . 

111. And now to compare poetry with music, allowing to 
music the same advantage of a well-adapted subject, which has 
already been allowed to painting in the comparison just pre- 
ceding. ° 

What such a subject is, has already been described.’ And as 
to preference, it must be confessed, that, masmuch as musical 
imjtations, though natural, aspire not to raise the same ideas, 
but only ideas similar and analogous ;* while poetic imitation, 
though artificial, raises ideas the very same, inasmuch as the 
definite and certain is ever preferable tu the indefinite and uncer- 
tain, and that more especially in imitations where the principal 
delight ' is in recognising the thing imitated ; it will follow from 
hence, that even in subjects the best adapted to musical imi- 


tation, the imitation of poetry will be still more excellent. 


' See chap. iL. sect. 2, 

K Page 8]. 

' That there is*an eminent delight in 
this very recognition itsclf, abstract from 
any thing pleasing in the subftct recognised, 
is evident from hence, that, in all the 
mimet@earts, we can be highly charmed 
with imitations, at whose originals in na- 
ture we are shocked and terrified, Such, 
for instance, as dcad bodies, wild beasts, 
and the lle. 

The cause, assigned for this, seems to be 
of the following kind. We have a joy, not 
only in the sanity and perfection, but also 
in the just and natural energies of our 
several limbs and faeulties. Amd hence, 
umong others, the joy in reasoning ; as 
being the energy of that principal faculty,, 
our intellect or widerstanding. This jo 
@xtends, not only to the wise, but to the 
multitude. For all men have an aversion 
to ignorance and error; and in some degree, 
however moderate, are glad to learn and to 
inform themselves. 


Hence, therefore, the delight arising from 


these imitations ; as we are enabled, in aach 
of them, to exercise the reasoning faculty ; 
and, by comparing the copy with the archi- 
type in our minds, to infer that this is such 
a thing, and that another: a fact remark- 
able among children, even in thei@first and 
earliest days. 

Τό τε γὰρ μιμεῖσθαι, σύμφυτον τοῖς 
ἀνθρώποις ἐκ παίδων ἐστὶ, καὶ τούτῳ διαφέ- 
ρβθυσι τῶν ἄλλων ζώων, ὅτι μιμητικώτατόν 
ἐστι, καὶ τὰς μαθήσεις ἡοιεῖται διὰ μιμή- 
σεως τὰς πρώτας" καὶ τὸ χαίρειν τοῖς 
μιμήμασι πάντας. Σημεῖον δὲ τούτον τὸ 
σνμβαῖνον ἐπὶ τῶν ἔργων. “A yap αὐτὰ 
λυτηρῶς ὁρῶμεν, τούτων τὰς εἰκόνας τὰς 
μάλιστα ἠκριβωμένας, χαίρομεν θεωροῦν- 
res’ οἷον θηρίων τε μορφὰς τῶν ἀγριωτά- 
των, καὶ νεκρῶν, Adriov δὲ καὶ τούτου, 
ὅτι μανθάνειν οὐ μόνον τοῖς φιλοφόφοις 
ἤδιστον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ὁμοίως" 
GAA’ ἐπὶ βραχὺ κοινωνοῦσιν αὐτοῦ. Διὰ 
γὰρ τοῦτο χαίρουσι τὰς εἰκόνας ὁρῶντες, 
ὅτι συμβαίνει θεωροῦντας μανθάνειν καὶ 
συλλογίζεσθαι, τὶ ἕκαστον" οἷον, ὅτι οὗτος 
ἐκεῖνος. Arist. Poet, ς. 4. 
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CHAPTER V. 
4 ἢ . 
UN TIE SUBJECTS WHICH POETRY IMITATES BY WORDS SIGNIFICANT, 
. 
REING AT THE ΚΑΜΠῈ TIME SUBJECTS NOT ADAPTED ΤῸ THE.GENIUS OF 


“rn. 
“KITHER OF THE OTHER ARTS. THE NATURE OF TIIOSK SUBJECTS. 


THE ABILITIES OF POETRY TO IMITATE THEM. COMPARISON OF 
POETRY IN TRESE SUBJECTS, FIRST WITH PAINTING, THEN WITI 
MUSIC. 


. THe mimetic art of poetry has now beer considered in two 
views: first, as imitating by mere natural media; and in this it has 
been placed on a level with music, but much inferior to painting. 
It has been since considered as imitating through sounds signi- 
ficant by compact, and that in such subjects respectively, where 
painting and music have the fullest power to exert themselves. 
Here to painting it has been held inferior, but to music it has 
been preferred. 

It remains to be considéred, what other subjects poetry has 
left, to which the genius of the other two arts 1s not so pertectly 
adapted; how far poetry is able to imitate them; and whether, 
from the perfection of its imitation, aud the nature of the sub- 
jects themselves, it ought to be called no more than equal to its 
sister arts; or whether, on the whole, it should not rather be 
called superior. 

II. To beyin, in the first place, by comparing it with painting. 

The subjects of poetry, to which the geneus of painting is not 
adapte, are, all actions, whose whole is of suv lengthened a 
duration,™ that no point of time, in any part of that whofé, can 
be given fit for paimting; neither in its beginning, which will 
teach what is subsequent; nof in its end, which will teach what 
18 previous; nor in its middle, which will declare both the pre- 
vious and the subsequent. Also all subjects so framed, as to 
lay open the internal constitution of man, and give us an insight 
into characters,” manners, passions, and sentiments. 

‘Fhe merit, of these subjects is obvious. They must necessarily 


s 
m For a just and accurate description of * Sentiments are discoverable in all those 


wholefiess and unity, see Arist. Poet. chap. 
7 and 8; and Bossu, his best interpreter, 
in his treatise on the Epic Poem, book ii. 


chap. 9—11., 
» For a description of character, see be- 
low, note o, of this chapter. e 


As for manners, it may be said in gencral, 
that a certain system of them makes oa 
character ; and that as these systems, by 
being differently compounded, make each a 
different character, so is it that one man 
truly differs from another., . . 

Passions are obyions ; pity, fear, anger, ἃς, 


thipgs, which are the proper busiess and, 
end of speech or discourse. The chief 
branches of this end are to assert and 
prove ; to solve and refute ; to express or 
excite passions; to amplify incidents, and 
to diminish them. It is in these things, 
therefore, that we must look for sentiment. 
See Arist. Poct. c, 19: Ἔστι δὲ κατὰ τὴν 
Διάνοιαν ταῦτα, doa ὑπὸ τοῦ λόγον δεῖ 
παρασκευασθῆναι. έρη δὲ τούτων, τό 
τε ἀποδέικνῦναι, καὶ τὸ λύειν, καὶ τὸ 
πάθη δαρασκευάζειῃ ---καὶ ἔτι μέγεθος. καὶ 
σμικρότητα. 
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of all be the most affecting, the most improving, and such of 
which the mind has the strongest comprehension. 

For as to the affecting part, if it be true, that all events more 
or less affect us, as the subjects which they respect are more or 
less nearly related to us, then surely those events must needs, 
be most affecting, to whose subjects we® are of all the most 
intimately related. Now such is the relation which we bear to 
mankind ; and men and human actions are the subjects here 
proposed for imitation. . ᾿ 

As to improvement, there can be none surely (to man at 
least) so great, as that which is derived from a just and*decent 
representation of human manners and sentiments. For what’ 
‘an inore cofitribute to give us that master-knowledge,° without 
which all other knowledge will prove of little or no utility ? 

As to our comprehension, there is nothing certainly of which 
w@ have so strong ideas, as of that which happens m the moral 
or human world. For as to the internal part, or active prin- 
ciple of the vegetable, we know it but obscurely; because there 
we can discover neither passion, nor sensation. In the animal 
world, indeed, this principle is more seen, and that from the 
passions and sensations which there declare themselves. Yet 
all still rests upon the mere evidence of sense; upon the force 
only of external and unassisted experience. But m the moral 
or human world, as we have a medium of knowledge far more 
accurate than this, so from hence it is that we can comprehend 


accordingly, ὁ 


With regard, therefore, to the various events which happen 


® ΓΝΩΘῚ SATTON. “But further, be- 
sides ®taining this mora] science from the 
contemplation of human life, an end com- 
nion both to epic, tragic, and comic poetry, 
there is g peculiar end to tragedy, that of 
eradicating the passions of pity and fear. 
Ἔστιν οὖν τραγῳδία μίμησις πράξεως 
σπουδαίας καὶ τελείας-- δι᾽ ἐλέου καὶ φόβον 
περαίνουσα τὴν τῶν τοιούτων παθημάτων 
κάθαρσιν. Arist. Poet.c. ὃ. “ Tragedy is 
the imitation of an action important and 
perfect, through pity and fear working the 
purgation of such-lhe passions.” e 

_There are none, it is evident, so devoid 
of these two passions, as those perpetaally 
conversant, Where the occasions of them are 
Most frequent ; such, for instance, as the 
military men, the professors of medicine, 
chirurgery, and the like. Their minds, hy 
this intercourse, become, as it were, cal- 
lous ; gaining an apathy by experience, 
which no theory can ever teach them. 

Now, that which is wrought in these 
men by the real diwasters of life, may be 
supposed wrought in others by the fictions 
of tragedy ; yet with this happy cireum- 
“tance in favour of tragedy, that, without 


the disaxters being real, it can@btain the 
same end, 

Tt must, however, for all this, be con- 
fessed, that an effect of this kind cannot 
casonably be expected, except among na- 
tions, like the Athenians’of old, who lived in 
a perpetual attendance upon these theatrical 
representations, For it is not a single or 
occasional application to these qassions, but 
a. constant and uninterrupted, by which 
alone they may be lessened or removed. 

Tt would be improper to conclude this 
note, without observmig, that the philosopher 
in this place by pfty means not .philan- 
thropy, natural affection, a readiness to re- 
lieve others in their calamities and distress ; 
but, by pity, he means that senscless etfe- 
minate consternation, which seizes weak 
minds, on the sudden prospect of any thing 
disastrous ; which, in its more violent 
effects, is seen in shriekings, swoonings, &c. 
ἃ passion,eso far from laudable, or from 
operating to the good of others, that it is 
certain te deprive the party, who labours 

, under its influence, of all capacity to do the 
least fond office. 
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here, and the various causes by which'they are produced; in 
other words, of all characters, manners, human passions, and 
sentiments; besides the evidence of sense, we have the highest 
evidence additional, in having an express consciousness of some- 
thing similar within; of something homogeneous in the recesses 
of our own minds; it that which constitutes to each of us his 
true and real self. 

These, therefore, being the subjects, not adapted to the genius 
of pefinting, it comes next to be considered, how far poetry can 
imitate them. 

And, here, that it has abilities clearly equal, cannot be 
‘doubted ; as it has that for the medium of its imitation, through 
which nature declares herself in the same subjects. For the 
sentiments in real life are only known by men’s discourse." 
And the characters, manners, and passions of men, being the 
prompters to what they say, it must needs follow, that their 
discourse will be a constant specimen of those characters, 
manners, and passions. 

Format cnim natura prins nos intus ad omnem 
Fortunarum hahitum ; -jitvat, aut impellit ad iram: 
Post cffert animi motus, interprete lingua, 4 

Not only, therefore, language is an adequate medium of 
imitation, but in sentiment it is the only medium; and in 
manners and passions there is no other which can exhibit them 
to us after that clear, precise, and definite way, as they in 
nature stand allotted to the various sorts of men, and are found 
to constitute the several characters of each." 

{Π|. To compare, therefore, poetry, in these subjects, with 
paintin€ : inasmuch as nv subjects of painting are wholly gupe- 
rior to poetry ;* while the subjects, here described, far exceed 
the power of paiting: inasmuch as they are, of all subjects, the 
most affecting and improving,* and such of which we have the 


P Page 36, note ». 


4 Hor, de Art. Poet. 108. 

ΤΟ It is tfuc, indeed, that (besides what is 
done by poctry) there is some idea of cha- 
racter; which cven painting can comimuni- 
cate. Thus there is no doubt, but that 
such a countenance emay he found hy 
painters for ASneas, as would convey, upon 
view, a mild, humane, and yet a brave dis- 
position. But then this idea would be 


a4 τ τυ 


stitutes his true ard real chayacter, thie 
would still remain a secret, and he no way 
discoverable. For how deduce it from the 
mere lineaments of a countenance? Or, if 


it were deducible, haw few spectators vould ' 


there be found so sagacious? Jt is here, 


therefore, that recourse must be had, not to 
painting, but to poctry. So accurate a con- 
ception of character can be gathered only 
from a succession of various and yet con- 
sistent actions ; a succession, enabling us 
to conjecture, what the person of the drama 
wel do in the future, from what already he 
has .done in the past. Now, to such ane 
imitation, poetry only is equal ; because it 
is not bounded, like painting, to short, and, 


Tis ἐστίν, EV Ols οὐκ ἔστι ONAYY, εἰ προᾶι- 
ρεῖται ἢ φεύγει ὃ λέγων. See also the in- 
genious and learned Bossu, book iv. c. 4. 

® Pages 28 and 34, 

t Pafe 37. - 
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strongest comprehension :° further, inasmuch as poetry can most 

accurately imitate them :" inasmuch as, besides all imitation, 

there is a charm in poetry arising from its very numbers;* 

whereas painting has pretence to no chasm, except that of 
imitation only: lastly, (which will soon be shewn,’) inasmuch as 

poetry is able to associate music as a most péwerful ally, of, 
which assistance painting is utterly incapable: from all this it 

may be fairly concluded, that poetry 1s not only equal, but that 

it is, in fact, far superior to its sister art of painting. : 

IV. But if it exceed painting, in subjects to which painting 
is not adapted, no doubt will it exceed music, in subjeots to 
music not adapted. ° For here it has been preferred,” even in 
those subjectsswhich have been held adapted the best of all. 

V. Poetry is, therefore, on the whole, much superior to either 
of the other mimetic arts; it having been shewn to be equally 
excellent in the accuracy of its imitation;* and to imitate 
subjects which far surpass, as well in utility,” as in dignity.° 


CHAPTER VI. 


ON MUSIC, CONSIDERED NOT AS AN IMITATION, BUT AS DERIVING ITS 
EFFICACY FROM ANOTHER SOURCE. ON 118 JOINT OPERATION BY THIS 
MFANS WITH, POETRY. AN OBJECTION TO MUSIC SOLVED. THE 
ADVANTAGE ARISING TO IT, AS WELL AS TO POETRY, FROM THEIR 
BEING UNITED. CON®@LUSLON. 


In théabove discourse, music has been mentioned as an ally to 
poetry.“ It has also been said to derive its efficacy from 
another ,source thun imitation.* ®It remains, therefore, that. 
these things be explained. ᾿ 

Now, in order to this, it is first to be observed, that there are 


Φ 
will ‘be at the pains to examine 


" Page 38 


* That there is a charm in poctry, arising Paradise Lost, book i. 
from its numbers only, may be made evident Verse 1~ “Semiped 7 
from the five or six first lines of the Para-e ° 2 λιν 4 6 
dwe Lost; where, without any pomp of —— 3 hasits pause _ 
phrase, sublimity of sentiment, or the least — 4 fall upon 
degree of imitation, every reader must find —— ὃ 3 
himself to be sensibly delighted ; and that, 6 4 
only from the graceful and simple cadence Υ Chap. vi. 
of the numbers, and that artful variation of 3 Chap. iv. sect. 3. 
the ca@sura, or pause, so essential to the 7 Page 38. ᾿ 
harmony of every good poem. b Page 37. 

An English heroic verse consists of ten © See p. 368 and p. 30, note ", See alao 
semipeds, or half-feet. | Now, in the lines p. 28, 29. 
above mentioned, the pauses are varied 4 Chap. v. sect. 3. 


upon different semipeds én the order which — Page 31, 
follows; as may be scen by any, who 
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various affections which may be raised by the power of music. 
There are sounds to make us‘ cheerful, or sad; martial, or 
tender ; and so of almost every other affection which we feel. 

It is also further qbservable, that there is a reciprocal operation 
between our affections and our ideas ; so that, by a sort of natural 
Sympathy, certéin ideas necessarily tend to raise in us certain 
afiections; and those affections, by a sort of counter-operation, 
to raise the same ideas. ‘Thus, ideas derived from funerals, 
tortures, murders, and the like, naturally generate the affection 
of melancholy. And when, by any physical causes, that affec- 
tion happens to prevail, it as naturally generates the same 
doleful ideas. : 

And hence it is, that ideas derived from external causes, 
have at different times, upon the same person, so different an 
effect. If they happen to.suit the affections which prevail 
within, then is their impression most sensible, and their effect 
most lasting. If the contrary be true, then is the effect con- 
trary. Thus, for instance, a funeral will much more affect the 
same man if he see it when melancholy, than if he see it when 


cheerful. τῇ 

Now this being premised, it will follow, that whatever happens 
to be the affection or disposition of mind, which ought naturally 
to result from the genius of any poem, the same, probably, it 
will be in the power of some species of music to excite. But 
whenever the proper affection prevails, it has been allowed that 
then all kindred ideas, derived from external cayses, make the 
most sensible inpression. The ideas, therefore, of poctry, must 
needs make the most sensible impression,*when the affections, 
pecul@r to them, are already excited by the music. For Jere a 
double force is made to cooperate to one end. A poct, thus 
assisted, finds not an audience in a temper averse to the genius 
of his poem, or, perhaps at bést, under a cool indifference ; but 
by the preludes, the symphonies, and concurrent operation of 
the musi¢ in all its parts, roused into those very affections which 
he would most desire. 

An audience so disposed, fot only embrace with pleasure the 
idexs of the. poet when exhibited, but, in a manner, even antici- 
pate them in ‘their several imaginations. The superstitious 
have not ἃ more previous tendency. to be frightened at the sight 
of spectres, or a lover to fall into raptures at the sight of his 
mistress, than a mind, thus tempered by the power of music, to 
enjoy all ideas which are suitable to that temper. 

And hence the genuine charm of music, and the wonders 
which it works through its great professors.= A power which 


f Quintilian elegantly, and exactly ap-  canit, totaque arte age cum eorum, 
posite to this reasoning, says of music, que dicuntur, aifectibus. Inst. Orator. 1. i. 
Namque et voce et modulatione grand εν 10.4% ‘ 


elate, jucunda dulciter, modcrata Ilcniter € Such, above all, is George Frederic 
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consists not in imitations, and the raising ideas, but in the 
raising affections te which ideas may correspond. There are 
few to be found so insensible, 1 may even say so inhuman, as 
when good poetry is justly sct to music, n@t in some degree to 
feel the force of so amiable an union; but to the Muses’ friends , 
it is ἃ force irresistible, and penetrates inte@ the*deepest recesseg 
of the soul. ‘ 


Pectus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falvis tcrroribus implet.4 9 


II. Now this is that source from whence music was said for- 
merly to derive its greatest efficacy ;' and here, indeed, not in 
imitation,“ oaght it to be chiefly cultivated. On this account 
also it has been called a powerful ally to poetry.’ And, further, 
it is by the help of this reasoning that the objection is solved, 
wla#ch is raised against the singing of poetry, (as im operas, 
oratorios, &c.) from the want of probability and resemblance to 
nature. To one, indeed, who has no musical ear, this objection 
may have weight; it may even perplex a lover of music, if it 
happen to surprise him in his hours of mdifferenee. But when he 
in feeling the charm of poetry so accompanied, let him be angry 
(if he can) with that which serves only to interest him more 
feclingly in the subject, and support hin in a stronger and more 
earnest attention; which enforces, by its aid, the several ideas 
of the poem, and gives them to his imagination with unusual 
strength and,grandeur. He cannot surely but confess, that he 
is a gainer in the exchange, when he barters the want of a single 
probability, that of Sronunciation, (a thing merely arbitrary, and 
everywhere different,) for a noble heightening of affectio®® which 
are suitable to the occasion, and enable him to enter into the 
subject with double energy and enjoyment. —_, 

ILI. drom what has been said, & is evident, that these two arts 
ean never be so powerful singly, as when they are properly 
united: for poetry, when alone, must be necessarily forced to 
waste many of its richest ideas, m the mere raising of affections, 
when, tv have been properly relished, it should have found those 
affections in their highest energy ; and music, when alone, can 
only raise affections which soya languish and dcpay, if not main- 
tained and fed by the nutritive images of poetry. Yet must it 


be remembered, in this union, 


Handel ; whose genius having been culti- 
vated by continued exercise, and being it- 
self far the sublimest and most universal 
now known, has justly placed him without 
an equal, or a seconds This transient testi- 
mony could not be denied so excellent an 
artist, fiom whom tRis treatise His bor- 
rowed such eminent examples, to justify 


that poetry ever have the pre- 


¢ts assertions in what it has offered con- 
cerning music. 
e h Horat, Mpist. 1. 1. ii, 211. 

1 Page 91]. 

k For the narrow extent, and little effi- 
cacy of music, considered as a mimetic or 
*imitat.ve art, sec chap, 11, sect. 3. 

1 Page 39. 
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cedence; its utility,” as well as dignity, being by far the more 
considerable. 

IV. And thus much, for the present, as to music," painting, and 
poctry; the circumstances in which they agree, and in which 
they diffey; and the preference due to one of them above the 
gther two. tg 


m Chapter v. sect, 2. Page 27. 


CONCERNING HAPPINESS: 


A DIALOGUE. 


* PART I. 


J. H. to F.S. 


Nature seems to treat man as a painter would his disciple, to 
whom he commits the outlines of a figure lightly sketched, which 
the scholar for himself#is to colour and complete :* thus from 
nature we derive senses, and passions, and an intellect, which 
each of us for himself has to model into a character. And hence 
(the reverse of every species beside) human characters alone are 
infinitely varions; as various, indeed, as there are individuals to 
form them: henec, too, the great diversity of systems, and of 
doctrines, respecting the laws, and rules, and conduct of human 
lite. . 

It is in the history of these, my friend, you have so successfully 
employed yourself: You have been studious to know, not so 
much what Greeks, Romans, or Barbarians have done, as®what 
they have reasoned, and what they have taught. Not an epicure 
has more joy in the memory of a delicious banquet, than I feel 
in recollecting what we have discoursed on these sulyects. 

And here you cannot forget (for we were both unanimous) the 
contempt in which we held those superficial censurers, who pro- 
fess to refute, what they want even capacities to comprehend. 
Upon the faith of their own boasting, (could that be credited,) 
sentiments are exposed, opinions demolished, and the whole wis- 
doin of antiquity lies vanquishtd at their feet, Like Opera 
htroes, upon their own stage, they can with ease despatch a 
lion, or discomfit a whole legion. But, alas! were they to en- 
counter, uot the shadow, but the substance, what, think you, 
would be the event then? Little better, I fear, than was the 
fortune of poor Priam, when the ‘feeble old man durst attack 
the youthful Pyrrhus: ‘ 


® 

δ Ut Phidias potent, a primo institnere hominem, sed accepit a natura inchoatum : 
signum, idque perticere ; potest ab’ alio in- hance ergo intuens, debet institutum illud, 
choatum arcipere et absolvere: hui® est qaasi signum absolvere. Cic. de Fin. iv. 13. 
bapientia similis, Non cnim ipsa genuit p. 334. edit. Davis. 
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Telum imelle sine ictu 
Conjecit: rauco quod protenus zre repulsum, 
Et summo Clypei nequicyuam umbone pependit. ἢ 


Among the many long-exploded and obsolete systems, there 
was ong, you may remember, for which I professed a great 
-estcem. Not ro the least degree convinced by all 1 had heard 
ayainst it, I durst venture to affirm, that no system was more 
plausible ; that grant but its principles, and the rest followed of 
course; that none approached nearer to the perfection of our 
own religion, as I could prove, were there occasion, by authority 
not to be controverted. As you, 1 knew, were the favourer of an 
hypothesis somewhat different,‘ so I attefnpted to support my 
own, by reciting you a certain dialogue: not succeeding, how- 
ever, so happily in the recollection, as I could wish, I have since 
endeavoured to transcribe, what at that time I would have re- 
hearsed. The result of my labour is the following narrative, 
which | commit with confidence to your friendship and candour. 

II. It was at a time when a certain friend, whom I highly 
value, was my guest. We had.-been sittigg together, entertaining 
ourselves with Shakespear : among many of his characters, we 
had looked into that of Wolsey.—llow soon, says my friend, 
does the cardinal in disgrace abjure that happiness which he 
was lately so fond of? Scarcely out of office, but he begins to 


exclaim, 
Vain pomp and glory of the world! I hate ye.4 


So truce is it, that our sentiments ever vary with the season; and 
that m adversity we are of one mind, in prosperity of another.— 
As for his mean opinien, said T, of human Happiness, it is a truth, 
whicM sinall reflection might have taught him long befores there 
seems little need of distress to inform us of this. I rather com- 
mend the seeming wisdom of that eastern monarch,* who, in 
the affluence of prosperity, When he was proving every «pleasure, 
was yet so sensible of their emptiness, their insufficiency to make 
him happy, that he proclaimed a reward to the man who should 
invent: a new delight: the reward indeed was proclaimed, but 
the delight was not to be ‘found.—If.by delight, says he, you 
méan some.good, something conducive to real happiness, it might 
have been fougd, perhaps, and yet not hit the monarch’s fancy. 
—Is that, said I, possible —It is possible, replied he, though ἂν 
had been the sovereign good itself: and, indeed, what wonder?! 
Is it probable that such a mortal as an castern monarch, such a 
pampered, flattered, idle mortal, should have attention or ca- 
pacity to a subject so deliedte? A subject, enough to exercise 
the subtlest ard most acute 2, 

What then is it you esteem, said 1, the sovereign good to be? 
It should seem, by your representation, to be something very 


» ΜΈ ποιὰ, 1, ii, 544. ' 4 Khakespear’s Hent y the Eighth. 
€ Viz. the Platonic. € Tusc. Disp. v. 7 
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uncommon.—Ask me not the question, said he, you know not 
where it will carry us. Its general idea, indeed, is easy and 
plain, but the detail of particulars is perplexed and long; passions 
and opinions for ever thwart us; a paradox appears 1 alinost 
every advance. Besides, did our inquiries succeed ever so happily, 
the very subject itself is always enough tu gjve mme pain. That, : 
replied I, seems a paradox indeed.— It is not, suid he, from ary 
prejudice which I have conceived against it; for to man I esteem 
it the noblest in the world: nor is it for being a spbject to whach 
my genius does not lead me; for no subject at all times has more 
employed my attention: but the truth is, I can scaree ever flunk 
on it, but an unlucky story still occurs to my mind. “A certain 
star-gazer, with his telescope was once viewing the moon, and 
describing her seas, her mountains, and her territories. Says a 
clown to his companion, ‘ Let hin spy what he pleases, we are 
as ngar to the moon as he and all his brethren.” So fares it, 
alas! with these, our moral speculations. Practice too often 
creeps, where theory can soar :' the philosopher proves as weak 
as those whom he most contemns: a mortifying thought to such 
as well attend it—Too mortifying,,replied I, to be long dwelt on. 
Give us rather your general idea of the sovereign good : this is 
casy, from your own account, however intricate the detail. 

Thus then, said he, since you are so urgent, it is thus that I 
conceive it. The sovercign good is that, the possession of which 
renders us happy.*—And how, said 1, do we possess it? [8 it 
sensual, or intellectual /—There you are entermy, said he, upon 
the detail; this is beyond your question.—Not a small advance, 
suid I, to indulge powr curiosity? Will you raise me a thirst, 
and be so cruel not to allay it‘—It is not, replied he.gf my 
raising but your own. Besides, 1 am not certain, should I at- 
tempt to proceed, whether you will admit such authorities as it 
is possibje T may vouch.—That, said I, must be* determined by 
their weight and character.—Suppose, said he, it: should be man- 
kind, the whole human race; would you not think it something 
strange, to seek of those concerning good, who pursue it a thou- 
sand ways, and many of, them contradictory /—I confess, said I, 
it seems so.—And yet, continued he, were there a pojnt i which 
such dissenticnts ever agreed, this agreement would be no mean 
aggument in favour of its truth and justness.—But where, replied 
I, is this agreement to be found ὁ 

He answered me by asking, What, if it should appear that 
there were certain original characteristics and preconceptions of 


f See sect. 7. and note o. The reader will be pleased to observe, 
© Κτήσει γὰρ ἀγαθῶν, of εὐδαίμονες, that in all quotations from the Dissertations 
εὐδαίμονες : “By the possession of things of Epictetus, collected by Arrian, the author 
good Gobi the happy qoade happy.” Pla- refers to the late edition in two volumes 
ton. Conviv. vol. ii. p, 204, edit.? Serrani. quarto, published by his learned and in- 


᾿ Ἵν Plat. p. 60. B. *Sce Arrian Epict. gtnious friend, Mr. Upton. 
Φ e C. ake 
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good," which were natural, uniform, .and common to all men; 
which all recognised in their various pursuits; and that the 
difference lay only in the applying them to particulars ¢'—This 


h The preconceptions htre spoken of are 
called by the Latins pranotiones, or an- 
ticipationes; by thee Greeks προλήψεις, or 
ἔχνοιαι, with the occasional cpithets of 
κοιναὶ, ἔμφντοι, or φυσικαί. 

It is cvident, that all men, without the 
leaet help of art, gxert a kind of natural 
logic ; can in some degree refute, and prove, 
and render a reason. 

Now this cannot be (as the meanest pro- 
ficient in logic well knows) without general 
ideas, and general propositions, because a 
syllogism of particulars is an impossibility ; 
there must be therefore some natural faculty 
to provide us these generals: this facnltv 
cannot be any of the senses, for they all 
respect particulars only ; nor can it be the 
reasoning or syllogizing faculty, for this 
does not form such gencrals, but use them 
when formed. There only, therefore, τὸς 
mains the faculty called vous, that is to 
say, the inductive faculty ; the faculty, 
which, by induction of similar individuals, 
forms out of the particular and the many, 
what is general and one. This species of 
apprehension is evidently our first and 
earliest knowledge ; hecause all knowledge 
by reasoning dates its origin from it; and 
bevause, except these two, no other know- 
ledge is possible. 

As, therefore, every car, not absolutely 
depraved, is able to make some gencra! 
distinctions of sound ; and, in like manner, 
every e®, with respect to objects of vision ; 
and as this general use of these faculties, 
by being diffused through all individual», 
may be called common hearing, and egm- 
mon vision, as opposed to those more ac- 
curate energies, peculiar only to artists ; 
so fares it with respect tu the intellect. 
There are truths, or universals, of so ob- 
vious a kend, that every mind, or intellect, 
not absolutely depraved, without the Peast 
help. of art, can hardly fail to recognise 
them. The recognition of these, or at Jeast 


φυσικὴ τῶν καθόλου : “a preconception is 
the natural apprehension of what is general, 
or universal.” Diog. Laert. 1 vii. 5, 54. 
Sce also Arrian. Epict. Li. ο, 22. 1. ii. 6. 6. 
Cic. de Natura Deor. 1. i.e. 16,17. Plut. 
de Placit. Philosoph. 910. C.  Aristot. de 
Anim. iii, 11. 

1 This was called ἐφαρμογὴ τῶν προλή- 
ψεων ταῖς ἐπὶ μέρους οὐσίαι5---τὰς φυσικὰς 
προλήψεις ἐφαρμόζειν ταῖς ἐπὶ μέρους οὐ- 
σίαις. Arr. Mpict. li. ς. 22. ed. Upt. See 
an eminent instance, | mapaeda υ the truth 
of this reasoning, in the same author, 1. iv. 
ὁ. 1. p. 515. ᾿Ἐννοοῦμεν γὰρ, ὅτι, Ac. Boct. 
de Cons. 1. iii, Prosa. ii, p. 106, 

So Proclus, in his manuscript comment 
on the first Alcibiades of Plato, p. 109. Ἢ 
κοινὴ Kal ἀδιάστροφος ἔννοια τὴν evdat- 
μυνίαν τῇ αὐταρκείᾳ χαρακτηρίζει" παρ᾽ 
ὧν γὰρ τὸ εὖ, παρὰ τούτων καὶ τὺ αὔταρκες. 
καὶ ὁρᾶς δὴ πάλιν ὅπως ἐνταῦθα καὶ ὁ ᾿Αλκι- 
βιάδης κατορθοῖ μὲν κατὰ τὴν μείζονα, 
σφάλλεται δὲ κατὰ τὴν ἐλάττονα πρότασιν. 
Σνλλογίζεται γὰρ οὕτως" ἐγὼ διὰ σῶμα, 
καὶ γένος. καὶ pidous, καὶ πλοῦτον εὐδαίμων" 
ὃ εὐδαίμων ἀνενδεής᾽ ἐγὼ (φησὶν) avevdehs, 
οὐκοῦν ὅτι μὲν ὁ εὐδαίμων ἀνενδεὴς. ἀληθέε" 
ὅτι δὲ αὐτὸς εὐδαίμων, ψευδέτ᾽ τὸ γοῦν 
συμπέρασμα ψευδὲς διὰ τὴν ἐλάττονα. καὶ 
οὕτως εὑρήσεις καὶ τὰν φιλήδονον, καὶ τὸν 
φιλοχρήματον, διὰ ταύτην ψευδυμένους. ὅ 
μὲν γὰρ ἡδαψὴν, ὁ δὲ χρήματα τίθεται τὸ 
ἀγαθόν. ὅτι δὲ way τὺ eperdy ἀγαθὺν, κοινόν 
ἐστιν αὐτοῖς. καὶ συνελόντι φᾶνα, τὰς μὲν 
μείζους τῶν πρυτάσεων ἕκαστοι τιθέασιν, 
ἀπὸ τῶν κοινῶν ἐννοιῶν καὶ τοῦ λόγου ταύτας 
προβάλλοντες, τὰς δὲ ἐλάττους ἀπὸ φαν- 
τασίας, ἀπὸ αἰσθήσεως, ἀπὸ wav ἀλόγων 
προφέρονται παθῶν" διὸ καὶ ταύταις μὲν 
διαφέρονται πρὸς ἀλλήλους, ἐκείναις δὲ 
ὁμοφρονοῦσι. τὰ μὲν γὰρ πάθη μερισμοῦ καὶ 
διαστάσεώς ἐστιν αἴτια ταῖς ψυχαῖς᾽ τι 
τανικὰ yop ἐστι, καὶ διασπᾷ, καὶ σπαράττει 
τὸν ἐν ἡμῖν νοῦν ὃ δὲ λόγος κοινός ἐστι 
πᾶσι, καὶ ἡ τοῦ λόγον προβολή᾽ καὶ διὰ 


the ability to recognise them, is called " σοῦτο ΚΟΙΝΟΣ O ἙΡΜΗΣ ἵνα δὴ καὶ 


xowds vous, “common sense,” as being a 
sense common to all, except lunatics and 
ideots, 

Further: as this power is called κοινὸς 
vous, so the several propositions, which are 
its proper objects, are called προλήψει, Γ 
preconceptions, as being previous to all other 
conceptions. It is easy to gather ‘rom what 
has been said, that these προλήψεις must be 
general, as being formed by induction ; as 
also natural, by being common to all men, and 
previous to all instruction. Hence, therefore, 
their definition : Ἔστι δ᾽ ἡ πρόληψις, ἔννοια 


ἠθικῶς αὐτοῦ ποιησώμεθα τὴν ἐξήγησιν. ᾳ 
“ The universal and unperverted idea of 
man characterizes happiness by self-suf- 
fiaency: for with whomever well-being 
exists, with them the self-sufficient exists 
also. You see, therefore, how here again 
Alcibiades is right as to his major proposition, 
but mistaken as to the minor, For this it 
is he syllogizes: ‘1, on aceount of my per- 
son, and family, andl friends, and wealth, 
am happy. The person happy is superior 
to want ; therefor#am 1 superior to want.’ 
Now that the person happy is superior to 
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requires, said I, to be illustrated.— As if, continued he, a com- 
pany of travellers, in some wide forest, were all intending for 
one city, but each by a rout peculiar to himself: the roads, in- 
deed, would be various, and many, perhaps, false; but all who 
travelled would have one end in view.—H if evident, said I, they 
would.—So fares it, then, added he, with maykind In pursuit 
e e . 
of good: the ways, indeed, are many, but what thcy seek, is 
one. 

For instance: did you ever hear of any one, who, in pursujt of 
their gaod, were for living the life of a bird, an insect, or a fish -— 
None.—And why not?—Ilt would be inconsistent, answered J, 
with their nature.—.You see, then, said he, they all agree in this, 
that what they pursue, ought to be consistent, and agreeable to 
their proper nature——So ought it, said I, undoubtedly.—lIf so, 
continued he, one preconception is discovered, which is common 
to good in general; it is, that “all good is supposed something 
agreeable to nature.”——This, indeed, replied 1, seems to be agreed 
on all hands. 

But again, said he, is there a man scarcely to be found of a 
temper so truly mortified, as to actjuiesce in the lowest, and 
shortest necessaries of life? who aims not, if he be able, at 
something further, something better @—1 replied, scarcely one.— 
Do not multitudes pursue, said he, infinite objects of desire, 
acknowledged every one of them to be in no respect uccessaries ¢ 
exquisite viands, delicious wines, splendid apparel, curious gar- 
dens; magnificent apartments adorned with pictures and seulp- 
ture; musi¢e and poetry, and the whole tribe of clegant arts ‘— 
Τ is evident, said I.g—If it be, continued he, it should seem that 


they all considered the chief or sovereign good, not to be that 
Whicls conduces to bare existence, or mere being; for to this the 


necessaries alone are adequate.—] replied, they were.—But if 
not this, it must be somewhat conducive to that which is superior 
to mere’being.—It must.—And what, continued he, can this be, 
but well-being’ well-being, under the various shapes’ in which 
differing opinions paint it? Or can you suggest any thing else {— 


want, is true; but that he was Happy, was positions are produced from imagination, 


false. Tho conclusion, therefore, is false 
through the minor proposition. a 

“It is thus also you will find the lover of 
Pleasure, and the lover of money, erring in 
their reasonings through the same propo- 
Sition. For one of them lays down the 
Rood of man to be pleasure, the other to be 
riches ; but that every thing desirable is 
Rood, this they possess in common, and 
assent to on both sides. 

“ It may be said, indeed, universally, that 
all individuals produce the general propo- 
sitions, which they IRy down, from their 
common or universal igeas, and from the 
faculty of reason: but that their minor pro- 


from schse, and from irfutional passions. 
And hence it is, that®about these Jast they 
differ one with another, while in the former 
they all agree. The passions, indeed, may 
be considered within the souls of men as 
the causes of division and distance ; for 
they are Titanic, and distract and tear our 
iytellect to pieces, But reason is the same 
and common to all, as is also the faculty of 
speech, the medium of its promulgation. 
And hence 4t is that Hermes (the type of 
rational discourse) is called ‘common’ and 
* universal,’ if we may be allowed to give of 
bim an ethical explanation.” 
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I replied, I could not.—Mark here, then, continued he, another 
preconception, in which they all agree: the sovereign good is 
somewhat conducive, not to mere being, but to well-bemng—l 
replied, it had so appeared. . 

Again, continued’ he, what labour, what expense, to procure 
those rarities which our own poor country is unable to afford 
‘us? How is the world ransacked to its utmost verges, and 
luxury and arts imported from every quarter? Nay, more, how 
do we baffle nature herself; invert her order; seek the vegetables 
of spring in the rigours of winter, and winter's ice duving the 
heats of summer ?—I replied, we did—And what disappoint- 
ment, what remorse, when endeavours fail ‘~-It is true.—If this, 
then, be evident, said he, it should seem, that whatever we 
desire as our chief and sovereign good, is “ something which, as 
far as possible. we would accommodate to al] places and times.” — 
I auswered, so it appeared.—Sce, then, said he, another of its 
characteristics, another preconception. | 

But further still; what contests for wealth? what scrambling 
for property? what perils in the pursuit, what solicitude in the 
maintenance? And why ail this? To what purpose, what end ὁ 
Or is not the reason plain? ‘Is it not, that wealth may con- 
tinually procure us whatever we fancy good; and make that 
perpetual, which would otherwise be transient?—I replied, it 
seemed so.—Is it not further desired, as supplying us from our- 
selves, when, without it, we must be beholden to the benevolence 
οἵ" others, and depend on their caprice for all that we enjoy ‘— 
It is true, said I, this seems a reason. 

Again; Is not power of every degree ag much contested for 
as weelth? Are not magistracies, honours, principalities, and 
empire, the subjects of strife, and everlasting contentiou?—I 
replied, they were——And why, said he, this! To obtain what 
end? Js it not to help us, like wealth, to the possession of what 
we desire? ds it not further to ascertain, to secure our enjoy- 
ments; that when others would deprive us, we may be strong 
enough to resist them !—I replied, it was. 

Or to invert the whole, Why are there who seek recesses the 
most distant and retired ?* fly courts and power, and submit to 
parsimony and obscurity? Why all this, but from the same 
intention? Frém an opinion that’ small possessions, used mode- 
rately, are permanent; that larger possessions raise envy, and 
are more frequently invaded; that the safety of power and 
dignity is more precarious than that of retreat ; and that there- 
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fore they have chosen what is most eligible upon the whole ?— 
It is not, said 1, improbable, that they act by some such motive. 

To you not sec, then, continued he, two or three more pre- 
conceptions of the Bovercign good, which arg sought for by all, 
as essential to constitute it ?—And what, said I, are these ?— 
That it should not be transient, nor derived ftom the will of 
others, nor in their power to take away; but be durable, setf- ἢ 
derived, and (and if I may use the expression) indeprivable.— 
[ confess, said T, it appears so.—Dut we have aleeady found it 
to be considered as something ayreeable to our nature; con- 
ducive, not to mere being, but to well-being; and what we aim 
to have accommodaté to all places and times.—We have. 

There may be other charaeteristics, said he, but these I think 
suflicient. See then its idern; behold it, as collected from the 
original, natural, and universal preconceptions of all mankind. 
Theesovercign good,! they have taught us, ought to be some- 
thing, ‘agreeable to our nature 5; conducive to well-being; ac- 
ecommodate to all places and times; durable, self-derived, and 


indeprivable.”— Your account, said I, appears just. 


1'The original preeonceptions of the so- 
serergn good here recited, may be justified 
hy the following authorities, from amoung 
many which are omitted. 

Aareeable to nature.—Neque ΤᾺ alia in 
me, msi an natura, quarendum esse iid 
Μη bonim, que omnia referrentur. 
Cie. Acad. Lie. 3p. 27. edit. Davis. 

Comdacive to will fwing.— Epictetus ealls 
that “truth o: Knowledge, which respects 
our teal happiness,” (τὴν ἤθειαν τὴν 
περὶ τῆς εὐδαιμονίας) : the “truth or know- 
ledge wi@h regards not mere living, but 

᾿ onduces to living well.” (οὐ τὴν 
περι τοὶ ζῆν, ἀλλὰ THY πρὸς TH εὖ ζῆν.) 
Arrian, Epigt, Loe. fp. 28. edit. Upt. 
Ai κοιναὶ περὶ εὐδαιμονίας ἔννοιαι, τὸ (ἣν 
κατὰ φύσιν, καὶ τὸν κατὰ φύσιν βίον, 
εὐδαιμονίαν Ἀέγουσι᾽ πρὸς δὲ τούτοις, τὸ 
εὖ (ἣν. καὶ τὸ εὖ βιοῦν, καὶ τὴν εὐζωΐαν, 
εὐδαιμονίαν φασὶν εἶναι: * Qur common 
preconceptions concerning happiness call it, 
the living according to nature; further 
than this, they say it is living or existing 
well, the life of well-being. Alex. Aphrod. 
περὶ bux. p. 157. edit. Ald. 

Arcommadate to all places and times.— 
Autoninus, speaking of that happiness which 
he deemed our sovercign good, calls it some- 
thing which was in our power, πανταχοῦ 
καὶ διηνεκῶς, “ everywhere and perpe- 
tually,” 1. vii s. 54. ἢ 

Durable, and indeprivable.—Nivi_ stabili 
et fixo et permanente bono, beatus esse 
nemo potest. Tuse. Disp. 1. v. ς. 14. p. 372. 
edit. Davis, So, immedjately after. ig the 
“ime page: An dubium est, quin nihil sit 
habendum genere, quo vita beata 


completur, οἱ id possit amitti? Nihil enim 
iInterarescere, nihil exstingui, Ne. Kad ris 
αὕτη ἢ εὔροια, ἣν ὁ τυχὼν ἐμποδίσαι 
δύναται. οὐ λέγω Καίσαρ ἢ Καίσαρος 
φίλος, ἀλλὰ κόραξ, αὐλητὴς. πυρετὸς, ἄλλα 
τρισμύρια ; ἢ δ᾽ εὕροια οὐδὲν οὕτως ἔχει 
ὡς τὸ διηνεκὲς καὶ ἀνεμπόδιστον : “ Ayd 
what sort of happiness is this, which any 
thing intervening may embarrass ; I say 
not Cavsar, or Cassar’s friend, but a crow, a 
piper, a fever, a thousand things beside 3 
lappiness, surely, implies nothingg much 
us perpetuity, and being superior to 1΄ τ 
derance or impediment.” Arran. Bpict. 1 iv. 
ce. 4d. p. 585, edit. Upt. See also 1. ile. 11. 
p. @27. - 

Self-devived,— Atque hoc dabitis, ut 
opinor, si modo sit aliquid esse beatum, id 
oportere totum poni in potestate sapientis : 
nam, si wnitti vita beata potest, heata esse 
non potest. Cie. de Fin. 1. ii. ec. 27. p. 163. 
Kal τοῖς μὲν κατ᾽ ἀλήθειαν κακοῖς ἵνα μὴ 
περιπίπτῃ ὁ ἄνθρωπος, ἐπ᾽. αὐτῷ [οἱ θεοὶ] 
τὸ πᾶν ἔθεντο: “ Thiet man might not fall 
into real evils, the gods have put the whole 
in Ins own power.” M. Ant. 1. τ. s. 1]. 
Ti γάρ ἐστιν, ὃ ζητεῖ πᾶς ἄνθρωπος ; 
εὐσταθήναι, εὐδαιμονῆσαι, πάντα ws θέλει 
ποιεῖν, μὴ κωλύεσθαι, μηδ᾽ ἀναγκάζεσθαι: 
“ For what is it that every man seeks ? 
To be securely fixed.‘to be happy, to do all 
things according to his own will, not to be 
hindered, no» to be compelled.” Arrian. 
Epict. 1. iv. ec. 1. p. 539, 540. Aristotle 
joins self-derived and indeprivable in his 
lea of good: Τἀγαθὸν δὲ οἰκεῖον τι καὶ 
δυσαφαίρετον εἶναι μαντευόμεθα. Vth, Nic. 
1. i 
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It matters, continued he, little, how. they err in the applica- 
tion; if they covet that as agreeable to nature, which is in itself 
most contrary; if thev would have that as durable, which is in 
itself most transient, ; that as independent, and their own, which 
is most precarious and servile. It is enough for us, if we know 
their aim; πόμα], jf we can discover, what it Is they propose ; 
‘the means and method may be absurd, as it happens.—! an- 
swered, their aim was sufficient to prove what he had asserted. 

It is true, replied he, it is abundantly sufficient. And vet, 
perhaps, even though this were ever so certain, 11 would not be 
altogether foreign, were we to examine, how they act; how 
they succced in applying these universals to particular subjects. 
Should they be found Just in the appheation, we need look no 
further: the true sovereign good would of course be plain and 
obvious; and we should have no more to do, than to follow the 
beaten road.—lIt is granted, rephed T: but what if they ere ?— 
Time enough for that, said he, when we are satished that they 
do. We ought first to inform ourselves, whether they may not 
possibly be in the right.—I submitted. and begged him to pro- 
ceed his own way. 

VT. Will you, then, said he, in this disquisition into human 
conduct, allow me this: That such, as is the species of life, which 
every one chooses; such is his idea of happiness. such his con- 
ception of the sovereign good {—I] seem, said 1, to comprehend 
you, but should be glad you would illustrate. —-His me: wing, he 
answered, was no more than this: if a man prefer a life of 
industry, it is because he has an idea of happiness in wealth; if 
he preters a Jife of gaiety, it is from alike idea concerning 
pleas€e. And the same, we siy. holds true in every other 
instance.—I told him, it must, cert tainly. 

And can you recollect, said he, any life, but what is a life of 

business, or of Jeisure ἊΝ fanswere ‘d, none. —And is not the 
great end of business cither power or w ealth {— 10 is.-—Must not 
every life therefore of business be either political or lucrative ?— 
It must.—Again, are not intellect and sense the souls leading 
powers !— They are.— And in leisure, are we not ever seeking 
to ‘gratify one or the other!—We are. Must not every life 
therefore of Jesure be cither pleasurable or contemplative (—If 
you confine pleasure, said I, to sense, T think it necessarily muat. 
—If it be not so coufined, said he, we confound all inquiry.— 
Allow it. 

Mark, then, said he, the two grand genera, the lives of business 
and of leisure: ‘mark also the subordinate species; the political 
and lucrative, the contemplative and pleasurable." Can you 
think of any other, which these will not include ?—TI replied, 1 
knew of none.—It is possible, indeed, said he, that there may 
he other lives framed, by the blentling of these, two or more 

™ This fourfold distinction of lives is mentioned in Ariatotle’s Ethies, J. i. ¢. 5. 
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of them together. But if we separate with accuracy, we shall find 
that here they all terminate.— I replied, so it seemed probable. 

If, then, continngd he, we would be exact in our inquiry, we 
must examine these four lives, and mark thetr consequences. It 
is thus only we shall learn, how tar those, who, embrace them, 
find that good and happiness, which we knofv they all pursue.— > 
I made answer, It seemed necessary, and I should willingly 
attend him. : 

TV. To begin then, said he, with the politiedl life. Let us 
cee the good, usually sought after here. To a private ian, it is 
the favour of some prince, or commonwealth; the honours and 
emohunents derived from this favour; the court and homage of 
mankind; the power of commanding others. To a prince, it is 
the same thing nearly, oulv greater in degree; a larger com- 
mand; a stricter and more servile homage; glory. conquest, and 
extA&ided empire. Am 1 nght in my description {—Ff rephed, I 
thenght he was.— Whether, then, said he, all this deserves the 
nune of good or not, T do not controvert. Be it one or the 
other, it affects not onr inquiry. Allsthat T would ask concern- 
me if is this, do you not think it a good (Gf it really be one) 
derived trom foreign and external eauses ¢—Undoubtedly, replied 
I.—It cannot come then froin ourselves, or be self-derived ‘—It 
cannot.-—And what shall we say as to its duration and stability ? 
In it so firm and lasting, that we cannot be deprived of it ἐ--- 
should imagine, said 1, quite otherwise.-— You insist not, theh, 
sud he. on myveappealing to history ἢ You acknowledge the fate 
of favourites, of cimpiges. and their owners —T replied, T did. 

If so. said he, it should seem that this political good, gvhich 
they sh, corresponds not to the preconceptions of being durable 
and iudeprivable.—- Far from it.--—But it appeared, just before, 
not to he self-derived.—It did.—-Yeou see. then, aid he, that in 
three of Our preconceptions it entirely fails—-So, indeed, said I, 
it UpPpears, ° 

But, further, καῖ te, we are told of this good, that gn the 
possession it is attended with anxiety; and that when lost, it 15 
usually fost with ignominy and disgrace; nay, often with prose- 
entions and the bitterest resentments; with mulets, with exile, 
and death itvelfi-— Tt is frequently, said TL. the case.— How, then, 
sud he, can it answer that other preeonception, of contnbuting 
to our well-being ὁ Can that contribute to well-being whose con- 
sequences lead to calamity, aud whose presence implies anxiety? 
---Phis, it must be confessed, said 15. appears not probable. 

_ But, once more, said he, there are certain habits, or disposi- 
Hous of mind, called sincerity, generosity, e:tndour, plain-dealing, 
Justice, honour, hpnesty, and the Hke.—There are: and it has 
heen generally believed, {hat thesp are agreeable to nature.— 
Assuredly.—But It has been as generally believed, that the po- 
litical good we speak of, js often not to be agquired but by 
habits contrary to these; andewhfch, if these are natural, must 
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of necessity be unnatural. What habits, said I, do you mean? 
—Flattery, answered he, dissimulation, intrigue: upon oc- 
casion, perhaps iniquity, falschood, and fraud.—It is possible, 
indeed, said J, thatetligse may sometimes be thought necessary. 
—How, then, said he, can that good be agreeable to nature, 
- which cannot be acquired, but by habits contrary to nature ‘— 
Your argument, said I, seems just. 

If, then, said he, we have reasoned rightly, and our conclusions 
may be depended on, it should seem that the supposed good, 
which the political life pursues, corresponds not, in any instance, 
to our preconceptions of the sovereign good.—l answered, so it 
appeared. 

V. Let us quit, then, said he, the political life, and pass to the 
lucrative. The object of this 1s wealth—Adnnt it.—And is it 
not too often, said he, the ‘case, that, to acquire this, we are 
tempted to employ some of those habits which we have' just 
condemued as unnatural? Such, 1 mean, as fraud, falsehood, in- 
justice, and the like /—It must be owned, said I, too often. 

Besides, continued he, what shall we say to the esteem, the 
friendship, and love of mankind? Are they worth having! Is 
it agreeable, think you, to nature, to endeavour to deserve them ? 
—Agrecable, said I, to nature, beyond dispute.—If so, then to 
merit hatred and contempt, said he, must needs be contrary to na- 
ture.—U ndoubtedly.—And is there any thing which so certainly 
merits hatred and coutempt, as a mere lucrative lite, spent in the 
uniform pursuit of wealth ?—I rephed, I believed there was no- 
thing.—If so, said he, then, as to corresponding with our pre- 
conceptions, the lucrative good, in this respect, fares no better 
than the political.—It appears not. ‘ 

And what shall we say as to anxiety? Is not both the pos- 
session and pursuit of wealth, to those who really love it, ever 
anxious ?—It seems so.—And why anxious, but from a ‘certainty 
of its instability; from an experience, how obnoxious it is to 
every cross event; how easy to be lost and transferred to others, 
by the same fraud and rapine which acquired it to ourselves ὁ 
This is, indeed, the tritest of all topics. The poets and orators 
have long ago exhausted it.—It 1s true, said I, they have-—May 
we not venturt, then, said he, upou the whole, to pass the same 
sentence on the lucrative life, as we have already on the political, 
that it proposes not a good, correxpondent to those preconcep- 
tions, by which we would all be governed in the good, which we 
are all seeking ?—I answered, we might justly. 

VI. If, then, neither the’ lucrative life, nor the political, said 
he, procure that good which we desire, shall we seek it from 
the pleasurable? Shall we make pleasure our goddess ? 


wai 


Whom love attends, and soft Gesire, and weeds 
Alluring, apt the steadiest heart to bend.” 


"ΑΝ πη, to Homer Thad. & 914. 
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So says the poct, and plausible his doctrine.—Plausible, said I, 
jndeed. 

Let it, then, continued he, be a pleasurable world; a race of 
harmless, loving anhnals; an Elysian tempergture of sunshine and 
shade. Let the earth, in every quarter, resemble our own dear 
country ; where never was a frost, never a,fog, never a day but 
was delicious and serene.—I was a little embarrassed at this wn-" 
expected flight, until recollecting myself, I told him, (but still 
with some surprise,) that, in no degree to dispaguge cither «my 
country or my countrymen, 1 had never found either so exquisite 
as he now supposed thein.—There are, then, it seems, say he, 
in the natural world? and even in our own beloved country, such 
things as storms and tempests, as pinching colds and scorching 
heats.—TI replied, there were.—And consequent to these, discase, 
and famine, and infinite calamitics.—There are—And in the 
civib or hiwman world, we have discord and contention; or, (as 
the poet better describes it,°) 

Cruel revenge, and rancorous despite, 

Disloyal treason, and heart-burning hate. 
—We have.—Alas! then, poor pleasure! where is that good, 
secommodate to every time; suited to every place; self-derived, 
not dependent on foreign external causes? Can it be pleasure, 
on such a changeable, such a turbulent spot as this ?—I replied, 
1 thought not. 

And what, indeed, were the world, said he, modelled to, a 
temperature the most exact? Were the rigours of the seasons 
never more to be known; nor wars, devastations, famines, or 
diseases ἢ Admitting®all this, (which we know to be impossible,) 
ean we find still in pleasure that lengthened duration, wl&eh we 
consider as an essential, to constitute the sovereign good? Ask 
the glutton, the drinker, the man of gaiety and intrigue, whether 
they know any enjoyment uot %o be cancelled by satiety? 
Which does not hastily pass away into the tedious intervals of 
indifference Or yielding all this, too, (which we know cannot 
be yielded,) where are we to fiud our good, how possess it in 
age fin that eve of life, declining age, when the power of sense, 
ou which all depends, like the setting sun, 1s gradually for- 
suking us? a » 

61 should imagine, said I, that pleasure was no mean adversary, 
since you employ, in attacking her, so much of your rhetoric. 
— Without heeding what I said, he pursued his subjeet.—Beside, 
if this be our good, our happiness, and our end, to what purpose 
powers, which bear no relation "te it? Why memory? why 
reason £ Mere sensation might haye been, as exquisite, had we 
been flies or earthworms. Or can it be proved otherwise ?—I re- 
plied, 1 could n&t say.—-No aninial, continued he, possesses its 
faculties in vain.» And shall man derive no good from his best, 
5 Spencer's Fairy Queen, bouk ii. cant. 7. stanz. 22. 
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his most eminent? from that, which, of all, is peculiar to him- 
self? For as to growth and nutrition, they are not wauting to 
the meanest vegetable ; and for senses, there are animals which, 
perhaps, exceed us in them all. ; 

VII. This seems, said T, no mean argument in favour of con- 
templation. The cgntemplative life gives reason all the scope 
“which 1. can desire.—Aund of all lives, answered he, would it 
surely be the best, did we dwell. like Malton’s Uriel, in the sun’s 
bright circle. JPhen might we plan, indeed, the most romantic 
kind of happiness. Stretched at case, without trouble or mo- 
lestation, we might pass our days contemplating the wuverse, 
tracing its benutv ; lost im wonder, ravished with cestaev, and ] 
know not what: but here, alas! on this sublunary,.this turbulent 
spot, (as we called it not long since,) how little is this, or any 
thing like it, practicable? Eogs anse which din our prospects, 
the cares of lite perpetually molest us: is contemplation syted 
to a place like this /-—It must be owned, said T, not extremely. 
—How, then, is it the sovereign good, which should be aecom- 
modate to every place ἐ--- replied, it seemed not probable. 

But, further, said he, can we enjoy the sovereign good, and be 
at the same time vexed, and agitated by passion Does not this 
secm a paradox ?—I answered, it did.-—sSuppose, then, an event 
were to happen. not an inundation or inassacre. but an ae- 
quuntarce only drop a disrespectful word 3" a servant chance to 
break a favourite piece of furuiture: what would instruct us to 
endure this! contemplation, theory, abstractiouxs/—Why not ἢ 
said I.—No, replied he, with warmth, (quoting the poct,) not 

Tho? all tlfe stats 

ξ Thou knew'st by name 3 aad all the erhenal powers.4 
For does not experience teach us, abundantly teach us, that our 
deepest philosophers, as to temper and behaviour, are as very 
children for the most part, a€ the meanest and most ikuterate ὁ 
A little more arrogance, perhaps, from presumption of what they 
know, but not a grain more of inagnaninnity, of candour, and 
calm evdurance. 

You are somewhat too severe, said, 1, in censuring of all. 
Thére are better and worse among them, as among others.— 
The difference is no way proporjoned, said he, to the quantity 
of their knowledge; so that whatever be its cause, if cannot be 
imputed to their speculations. Besides, can you really imagine, 
we came here only to think? ‘Is acting a circumstance which 


4 Par. Lost, book xii. 576, 
F Etenim copnitio contemplatioque na- 
tursze manera quodammodo atque inchoata 


P See Arrian Epict 1. iv. ὦ, 4. whieh 
* chapter is peculiarly addressed to the serkers 
of leisure, retirement, and stugy. Part of 


it has been already quoted, p. 49, note ὦ. καὶ 
τίς αὕτη ἡ εὕροια, ἄς. See also the same 
author, Liv. ὦ J. p. 567. Πῶς drovers, &e. 
and of the Dialogue here commented, 
p. 45. 


sit, si nulla actio rerum consequatur. Ka 
autem actio in homimimm commodis tuendis 
maxime cernitur. Cie, de Offic. 1. i, ὦ. 43. 
The whole chapter? as well as the subse- 
quent, is well worthy of perusal. 
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is foreign to our character? Why then so many social affec- 
tions, which all of us feel, even in spite of ourselves? Are we 
to suppress them all, as useless and unnatural ?—The attempt, 
replied 1, must needs be found impracticable —Were they once 
suppressed, said he, the consequences would be somewhat strange. 
We should hear no more of father, brather? husband, son,, 
citizen, magistrate, and society itself. And were this ever the 
case, il] (1 fear) would it fare with even contemplation itself. 
It would certainly be but bad speculating, among lawless bar- 
barians, unassociited animals, where strength alone of body was 
to constitute dominion, and the contest came to be (as Horace 
deseribes it,°) ἡ 
᾿ glandem atque cubilia propter, 

Unguibus et pugnis, dein fustibus. 

—Bad cnough, rephed 1, of all conscience. 

14 should seem, then, said he, that not even the best con- 
teplative hfe, however noble its object, was agreeable to our 
present nature, or consistent with our present situation.—I con- 
fess, suid J, you appear to have proved so.—But if this be 
allowed true of the best, the most excellent, what shall we say 
to the mockery of monkery, the farce of friars, the ridiculous 
mumimery of bemg sequestered in a cloister 7 This surely is too 
low a thing, even to merit an examination.—] have no seruples 
here, said 1. you need not waste vour time. 

VEEL. Tf that, said he, be your opinion, let us Jook a little 
backward. Kor our memory’s sake it may be proper to re- 
enpitulate.—I replied, it would be highly aceeptable.—Thus, 
then, said he, we have examined the four grand lives which 
we fig! the generality of men embrace: the lucrative dd the 
political, the pleasurable and the contemplative. And we have 
aimed at proving that. to such a being as myn, with such a 
body, sth affections, such senses, and such an intellect ; placed 
in such a world, subject to such incidents; not one of these lives 
Ix productive of that good which we find all men to recognise 
through the sume uniform precenceptions, and which, through 
one or other of these lives, they all of them pursue. 

IX. You have justly, said I, collected the sum’of your in- 
ἐμὰ ad happy. said hes‘should 1 think #, were they to 
erminate here.—I asked him, why ?—Becanse, replied he, to 
insinuate first, that all mankind are in the wrong, and then to 
attempt afterwards to shew one’s self only to be right, is a 
degree of arrogance which I would not willingly be guilty of. 
Τ᾿ ventured here to say, that T thought he need not be so dif- 
fident; that a subject where one’s own iiterest appeared con- 
cerned so nearly, would well justify every scruple, and even the 
severest, inquiry.—There, said he, you say something, there you 
encourage me indeed. Fof what’; are we not cautioned against 

* Sat. 3.1. 1. ver. 99., 
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counterfeits, even in matters of meanest value? If a piece of 
metal be tendered us, which scems doubtful, do we not hesitate ?' 
do we not try it by the test, before we take it for current! 
And is this not deemed prudence? Are we hot censured, if we 
act otherwise? How much more, then, does it behove us not to 
be imposéd oncherg? To be diffident and scrupulously exact, 
‘wkere imposture, if once admitted, may tempt us to a far worse 
bargain than ever Glaucus made with Diomede ‘— What barguin, 
said I, do vou, mean !‘—The exchange, replied he, not of gold 
for brass, but of good for evil, and of happiness for misery. But 
enough of this: since you have encouraged me to proceed, we 
are seeking that good, which we think others have not found. 
Permit me thus to pursue my subject. 

X. Every being on this our terrestrial dwelling, exists en- 
compassed with infinite objects; exists among animals taine, 
and animals wild; among plants and vegetables of a thourand 
different qualities ; among heats and colds, tempests and calms, 
the friendships and discords of heterogeneous elements. What 
say you! Are all these things exactly the sume to it; or do they 
differ, think you, in their effects and consequences /—They differ, 
said 1, widely.—Some perhaps then, said he, are apt, cougruous, 
and agreeable to its natural state.—I replied, they were.— 
Others are inapt, incongruous, and disagreeable.—They are.— 
And others again are indifferent.—They are. 

It should seem, then, said he, if this be allowed, that to every 
individual being, without the least exception, the whole mass of 
things external, froin the greatest to the meanest, stood in the 
relations of either agreeable, disagreeable, vr indiflerent.—I re- 
pled. @> it appeared. 

But though this, continued he, be true in the general, it Is 
yet as certain, when we descend to particulars, that what is 
agreeable to one species is disfgrecable to another; and aot only 
so, but perhaps indifferent to a third. Tustancex of this kind, he 
suid, were tov obvious to be mentioned. 

I replied, it was evident.— Whence, then, said he, this diver- 
sity? It camot arise from the externals, for water is equally 
water, whetker to a man, or to a fish; whether, operating on 
the one, it suffq:ate, or on the other, it give life and vigour.— 
I replied, it was.—So is fire, said he, the same fire, however 
various in its consequences; whether it harden or soften, give 
pleasure or pain.—I replied, 1t was.—But if this diversity, con- 
tinued he, be not derived from the externals, whence can it be 
else? Or can it‘ possibly be derived otherwise than from the 
peculiar constitution, from the natural state of every species 
itself ?—I replied, it appeared probable. 

Thus, then, said he, is it that every particular'species is, itself 
tu itself, the measure of all things in tke universe; that as things 


ι See Arr. Epict. 1. i. ον 10. p. 110. "Opare καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ νομίσματος, δι. 
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vary in their relations ἰδ it, they vary too in their value; and 
that if their value be ever doubtful, it can no way be adjusted, 
but by recurring with accuracy to the natural state of the 
species, aud to those several relations whéch such a state of 
course creates.—I answered, he argued justly. 

XI. To proceed, then, said he: though ® be truc, that every 
specics has a natural state, as we have asserted ; it is not true, 
that. every species has a sense or feeling of it. This feeling or 
sense is a natural eminence or prerogative, denietl the vegetable 
and inanimate, aud imparted ouly to the animal.—I answered, 
it was. Ξ ᾿ 

And think you, continued he, that as many as have this 
sense or feelufo of a natural state, are alienated from it, or in- 
different to it Oris it not more probable, that they are well 
affected to it /—Experience, said J, teaches us, how well they 
are®all affected —You are right, replied he. For what would 
be more absurd, than to be indifferent to their own welfare ; or 
to be alienated from it, as though it was foreign and unna- 
tural /—I replied, nothing could be more.—But, continued he, if 
they are well-affected to this their proper natural state, it 
should seem, too, they must be well-aitected to all ‘those externals 
which appear apt, congruous, and agreeable to it.—I answered, 
they must.—And if se, then ill-affected or averse to such as 
appear the contrary.—They must.—And to such as appear 
indifferent, inditferent—They must.—But if this, said he, be 
alowed, it will follow, that in consequence of these appearances, 
they will think some externals worthy of pursuit, some worthy 
of avoidanee, and some worthy of neither.—It was prgbable, 
suid Tpthey should. 

Hence, then, said he, another division of things external; that 
is, Into pursuable, avoidable, and indifferent :.a division ouly 
belongnfg to beings sensitive and animate, because all, below 
these, can neither avoid nor pursue.—I replied, they could not. 

If, then, said he, man be allowed in the number of these 
sensitive beings, this division will affect man ; or, to explain more 
fully, the whole mass of things external will, according to this 
division, exist to the human species in the relations of pursuable, 
avoidable, and indifferent.—I teplicd, they would. : 

Shonld we therefore desire, said he, to know what these 
things truly are. we must first be informed, what is man’s truly 
natural constitution. For thus, you may remember, it was 
settled not long since, that every species was itg own standard ; 
and that when the value of things was doubtful, the species was 


" Placet his, inquit, quorum ratio mihi ab interitu, fisque rebus, que interitum vi- 
probatur, simul atque natum sit animal  deantur afferre. Cie. de Fin. L iii. 5.p. 211. 
(hine cnim est ordivadam) ipsum-sibi con- edit. Dav. See also 1, v. ¢. 9. De Offic. 1. 1. 
Cliari, et commendari a1 se conservaadum, ¢. 4. Οἰκεισύμεθα πρὸς αὑτοὺς εὐθὺς γε 
Ct stiuin statum, et ad δας ἐμ conservantin γμόμενοι. Plut. Mor. p. 1038. 10 
sunt cjus status, diligenda ; alienari autem 
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tu be studied, the relations to be deduced which were conse- 
quent to it, and in this manner the value of things to be ad- 
justed and ascertained.—I replicd, we had so agreed it.—I fear, 
then, said he , we are enenged in a more arduous undertaking, ἃ 
task of more difficulty “than we were at first aware of; but, 
fortuna fortes, We mast endeavour to acquit ourselves as w ell as 
we are able. 

XII. That man therefore has a body, of a figure and internal 
stricture peculiar to itself’; capable of certain degrees of strength, 
agility, beauty, and the like: this, 1 believe, is evident, and 
hardty wants a proof—TI auswered, T was willing to own it.— 
That he is eapable, too, of pleasure and pain; is possessed of 
senses, affections, appetites, and aversions: this also secs 
evident, and can searcely be denied. —I replied, it was ad- 
mitted. We may venture, then. to range him in the tribe of 
animal beings.—-[ replied, we might. a 

And think you, said he, without society, you or anv man 
could have been born /—Most cert tainly not. Without societ y, 
when born, could you have been bronght to maturity 1 Most 
certainly not.—Had vour parents then had no social affections 
towards vou In that perilous state, that tedious infancy, (so inveh 
longer thau the longest of other animals.) you must have inevit- 
ably perished through want and inability.\—f must.— You per- 
ceive, then, that to society you and every man are indebted, not 
only for the beginning of being, but for the coutinuance.—We 
are, ‘ 

Suppose, then, we pass from this birth and infancy of man, to 
lis maturity and perfection ; ix there any age, think you, so 
sel f- sufficient, as that in it he feels no wants WW hat evants, 
answered J, do you mean’!—In the first and principal place, 
said he, that of food; then perhaps that of raiment; and after 
this, a dwelling, or defence Ὃ against: the weather.—T hese wants, 
replied Lare murely natural at all ages.— And is it not agreeable 
to nature, said he, that they should at all ages be supplied ‘— 
Assuredly.— And is it not more agrecable to have them well 
supplied, than ill ¢—It is—And most agreeable, to have them 
best snpplidd <—Certainly.—If there be then any one state 
better than all‘others for the supplying these wants, this state, 
of all others, must needs be most natural.—It must. 

And what supply, said he, of these wants shall we esteem the 
meanest which we can conceive? Would it not be something 
like this! {44 we nothing kevond acorns for food, beyond a 
rude skin for raiment, or beyond a cavern or hollow tree to pro- 
vide us with a dwelling ‘—Indeed, said 1, this would be bad 
enough.—And do you not imagine, as far as this, we might 

os supply ourselves, though we lived: in woods, mere solitary 
rages {—I replied, I thought we might. 
: » Pid. dambl. Protrept. 56, 
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Suppose, then, continwed he, that our supplies were to be 
mended; for instanee, that we were to exchange acorns for 
Dbrend; would our savage character be sufficient here? Must 
we not be a little Better disciplmed ἐ Would not some art be re- 
quisite: The baker's, for example.— It would.—-And previously to 
the baker's, that of the miller —11 wonld.— And previously to the , 
miller’s, that of the husbandinan /—It wonld.—Three arts, thtn, 
appear necessary, even upon the lowest estimation. is admitted. 

But a question further, said he: can the hussandman weérk, 
think vou, without his tools? Must he not have his plough, his 
harrow, his reap-hook, aud the like ‘--ITe must.—And anust 
pot those other artists, too, be furnished in the same manner f—- 
They must. - «And whence must they be furnished? From their 
own arts? Or are not the making tools, and the using them, two 
different oceupations?—IT beheve, said J, they are—You may 
be gouvinced, continued he, by small recolleetion: does agri- 
culture make its own plough, its own barrow? Or does it not 
apply to other arts for all necessaries of this hind 4—It does.— 
Again: does the baker build his owp oven, or the miller frame 
bis own unill?—It oppears, sud [no part of their business. 

What a tribe of mechaues, then, said he, are advancing upon 
ux: staitlis, carpenters, masons, null-weieghts; und all these to 
provide the single necessary of bread. Not less than seven or 
eight arts, we find, are wanting at the fewest—-It appears so.—— 
And what, if to the providing a comfortable cottaye, and raiment 
suitable to an industnions hind, we allow a dozen arts more {ὁ 
Ht would be easy, by the same reasoning, to prove the number 
double.---T admit th®uumber, suid [, mentioned. 

If so, continued he, it should seem, that towards a to&rable 
supply of the three primary and common necessaries, food, rai- 
ment. and a dwelling, not less than twenty arts were, on the 
lowest aecount, requisile.——lt appebrs 50. : 

And is one man equal, think vou, to the exercise.of these 
iwenty arts? [fhe had even genius, which we can scarce imagine, 
is it possible he should find Jeisure (—TI replied, } thought not.— 
If so, then a solitary, uwsocial state, can never supply tolerably 
the common necessaries of jifte—It cannel. . 

But what if we pass from she necessaries ofslife to the ele- 
vencios ἢ to music, sculpture, painting, and poetry ὁ What if we 
pass from all arts, whether necessary or clegant, to the large 
and various tribe of sciences 9 to logic, mathematics, astronomy, 
physies? Can one man, imagine vou, master all this —Absurd, 
sud ΤῸ impossible-—And vet in this evele of stiences aud arts 
seem included all the comforts, as avell as ornaments of life; m- 
chided all conducive, either te being, or to well-beme.—It must 
be confessed, saitl 1, it has the appearance. 

What, then, said he. must. be done? In what mamer must we 
be supplied ?2—--1T answered, I knew not. unless we made a dis- 
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tribution. Let one exercise one art, and another a different ; let 
this man study such a science, and that man another. Thus the 
whole cycle (as you call it) may be carried easily into perfection. 
—It is trne, said ha, it may; and every individual, as far as his 
own art or science, might be supplied completely, and as well as 
whe could wish. ‘ But what avails a supply in a single instance? 
What in this case are to become of all his numerous other wants ¢ 
—You conceive, replicd I, what 1 would have said, but partially. 
My meaning was, that artist trade with artist; each supply 
where he is deficient, by exchanging where he abounds; so that 
a portion of every thing may be dispersed throughout all_—You 
intend then a state, said he, of commutation and traffic_—I re- 
plied, 1 did. ' 

If so, continued he, I see a new face of things. The savages, 
with their skins and their caverns, disappear: in their place I 
behold a fair community rising. No longer woods, no longer voli- 
tude; but all is social, civil, and cultivated. And ean we doubt 
any further whether society be natural? Is not this evidently 
the state which can best supply the primary wants /—It has ap- 
peared so.—And did we not: agree, some time since, that this 
state, whatever we found it, would be certainly of all others the 
most agreeable to our nature —We did.—And have we not 
added, since this, to the weight of our argument, by passing 
from the necessary arts to the clegant; front the elegant to the 
sciences ‘— We have.—The more, said he, we consider, the more 
shall we be convinced, that all these, the noblest honours and 
ornaments of the human imind, without that leisure, that ex- 
perience, that emulation, that reward, which the social state 
alone Ve know is able to provide them, could never have, found 
existence, or been in the least recognised.—Indeed, said I, I be- 
licve not. 4 : 

Let it not, be forgot, then, said he, in favour of society’ that to 
it we owe, not only the beginning and continuation, but the well- 
being, and (if I may use the expression) the very elegance and 
rationality of our existence.—I answered, it appeared evident. 

And what, then, continued he, if society be thus agreeable to 
our nature, is there nothing, think you, within us, to excite and 
lead us to it { No impulse, no preparation of faculties ?—It would 
be strauge, answered I, if there should not.—It would be a sit- 
gular exception, said he, with respect tu al] other herding species. 
Let us, however, examine: pity, benevolence, friendship, love, 
the general dislike of solitude, and desire of company ; are they 
natural affections which come of themselves, or are they taught 
us by art, like music νᾶ arithmetic ‘—I should think, replied 1, 


Y The whole argument to prove society also the same arguifent hinted at in the 
natural to man, from p. 58, is taken from Protagoras of Plato, p. 322. C. edit, Serr. 
the second bouk of Plato’s Republic. See vol. i. 

Plat. vol. ii. p. 369, ἄς, edit. Serpani. See 
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ihey were natural, because in every degree of men some traces 
of them may be discovered.—And are not the powers and ea- 
pacities of specch, said he, the same?* Are not all men naturally 
formed to express their sentiments by some kind of language ?— 


| replied, they were. 


If, then, said he, these several powers and ‘dispositions are 
natural, so should seem too their exercise —Admit it.—And if 
their exercise, then so too that state where alone they can be 
oexercised.—Admit 1t.—And what is this state but the soefal ? 
Or where else is it possible to converse, or use our speech ; to 
exbibit actions of pity, benevolence, friendship, or love; to re- 
lieve our aversion to solitude, or gratify our desire of being with 
others 2 -ἰ replied, it could be nowhere else. 

You see, then, continued he, a preparation of faculties is not 


7 ’Phe argumes 
trom Bur bese pr 
faculty, 

hv 


in favour of soc ty, 
essed of Adyos, or the 
pms to have been much 
insisted ths best authors of an- 
tiquity. 

Διότι δὲ πολιτικὸν 6 “AvOpwros (wor, 
ndons μελίττης Kal πάντος ἀγελαίον ζώου 
μᾶλλον, δῆλον. Οὐθὲν γὰρ. ὡς φάμεν. 
μάτην ἢ φύσις ποιεῖ" λόγον δὲ μόνων “Av- 
θρωπὸς ἔχει τῶν ζώων. Ἡ μὲν οὖν φωνὴ 
τοῦ ἡδέος καὶ λυπηροῦ ἐστὶ σημεῖον. 51d 
καὶ τοῖς ἄλλυις ὑπάρχει Coors’ μέχρι γὰρ 
τούτου ἢ φύσι5 αὐτῶν ἐλήλυθεν, ὥστε αἱσ- 
θάνεσθαι τοῦ λυπηροῦ καὶ ἡδέης, καὶ ταῦτα 
σημαίνειν ἀλλήλοις. ‘O δὲ λόγος ἐπὶ τὸ 
δηλοῦν ἐστι τὸ σύμΦερον, καὶ τὸ βλαβερόν. 
ὥστε καὶ τὸ δίκαιον, καὶ τὸ ἄδικων. Τοῦτο 
γὰρ mpos τὰ ἄλλα (wa τυῖς ἀνθρώποις ἴδιον. 
τὺ μόνον ἀγαθυῦ καὶ καικυῦ, καὶ δικαίου καὶ 
ἀδίκου αἰδθησιν ἔχειν" ἡ δὲ τούτων κοινωνία 
ποιεῖ οἰκίαν καὶ πόλιν. “The reason why 
Man is ἃ social ammal, more than anv’ |, 
or any herdeng species whatever, i ident 
from henee. Nature, we say, makes nothit , 
movin; and man, of all animals, is only 
possessed of speech, Bare sound, indeed, 
may be the sign of what is pleasurable or 
punful, and for that reason it is common 
even to other animals also: for ‘so far we 
perceive even their nature can go, that they 
have a sense of those feelings, and signify ‘ 
them to ench other, But speech is made 
to indicate what is expechent, and) what 
hurtful 5 and, m consequence of this, what 
In Just and unjust. It is therefore given to 
mien, because this, with respect to other 
dnimals, is to men alove peculiar, that of 
good aud evil, just and unjust, they only 
Popsess a sense or feeling, Now it is the 
participation or comnunity of these which 
makes and constitutes, both a family and a 
polity.” Aristot. Polit. L i.e. 2. 

Eixdves γάρ εἰσιν ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ τῶν 'πραγ- 
μάτων [τὰ νοήματα]: αἱ δὲ φωναὶ τῶν νοη- 
μάτων εἰσὶν ἐξαγγελτικαί" καὶ διὰ τοῦτο 

ἃ 


δίδονται ἡμῖν ὑπὺ τῆς φύσεως, πρὺς τὸ δι᾽ 
αὐτῶν σημαίνειν ἡμᾶς ἀλλήλοις τῆς ψυχῆς 
τὰ νοήματα---ἵνα καὶ δυνώμεθα κοινωνεῖν 
ἀλλήλοις, καὶ συμπολιτεύεσθαι" κοινωνικὸν 
γὰρ (ow ὁ Ανθρωπος. “Ideas are jimages 
af thiags in the seul, and sounds are de- 
clarative of these ideas. And for’ this 
reason were these sounds imparted to us by 
nature, hot only that we might indicate to 
each other these ideas, but that we might 
be enabled to communicate and live in as- 
sodations ; for man is by nature a social 
animal.” Ammon. ind, de Interpr. p. 16. B. 

Thus Cicero, speching of human uature: 
Omitto opportanitates habilitatesque reliqui 
corporis, NModerationem vocis, orationis vim, 
que conciliatix est humane miaxune so- 
αὐταῖς, De Lege. Lie 9. p35. ed. Davis. 

Again, in his Offices: Sed qu natura 
priucipia sint communitatis et socictatir 
humane, repetendum altius videtur, Est 
.- pibnum, quod, cernitur in universi 
gheris humani sovietate,  Ejus enim vin- 

: ritiv, et oratio; quae docendo, 
discendo, communicands, disceptanda, di- 
judicando, conciliat inter se homines, eon- 
Jungitque naturali quadam = societate. De 
ΟΝ. Lie. 16. 

Thus too, in his treatise De Nat. Deor.: 
Jam vero demina rerum’ (ut vos soletis 
dicere) eloquendi vise quam est praclara, 
«πὸ divina 2 Que primum efficit’ ut ea, 
que ignoramms, discere, et ea, que scimus, 
alios docere possinms. Deinde hae cohor- 
tamur, hac persuademus, hae consolamur 
afflictos, hue deducimus perterritos a timore, 
hee gestientes compryymimus, hac eupiditates 
iractindiasque restinguimus ; hree, nos juris, 
Jlegum urbium societate devinxit: hwe a 
Vita immani® et fera segregavit. De Nat. 
ἴβουν. Lit ec. 569% p. 2438. ed. Davis. See 
also (Quint. Inst. Loic. 16. and Alex. 
Aphrod, περὶ ψυχ. p. 155. Bed. Ald. Sanctii 
Min. }, ie. 2. p. 15. Plat. in Saphista, 
p. 200. Ased. Sere. 5 
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wanting. We are fitted with powers aid dispositions which have 
only relation to society, and which, out of societv, can nowhcre 
else be exercised.—I replied, it was evident— You haye seen, 
too, the superior advantages of the social state above all others. 
---Τ have. 

Let this then be remembered, said he, throughout all our 
future reasonings, remembered as ἃ first principle in our ideas 
of humanity, that man by nature is trulv a social anmal.—lI 
promised it shduld. 

NUL. Let us now, said he, examine what further we can learn 
conc@rning him. As social, indeed, he is djstinguished from the 
solitary and savage species; but in no deeree from the rest, of 
a milder and more frnendly nature.—It is true, teplied I, he is 
not.—Does he then differ no more from these several social 
species, than they. cach of them, differ from one another?) Must 
we range them all, and man atnone the rest, under the shine 
common and general genus ?—I} see no foundation, said T, for 
making a distinetion. 

Perhaps. said he, there mav be none; and it is possible, too, 
there may. Consider a little! Do vou not observe in all other 
species, a similarity among individuals! a surprising likeness, 
which runs through each particular In one species they are all 
bold, in another all timorous; in one all ravenous, in another all 
gentle. In the bird kind only, what a uniformity of voice, in 
cach xpecics, as to their notes; of architecture, as to building 
their nests; of food, both for SHON Ns and for #ipporting their 
young.—It is true, said T.—. And do you observe, continued he, 
the sage similarity among men? Ave these all as uniform, as to 
their S ποις and actions ?—I replied, by no means. ¢ 

One question more. said he, as to the character of brutes, if I 
may be allowed.the expressiog. Are these, think vou, what we 
behold them, by nature or otherwise —Evplain, said? τι vour 
question, *for L do not well conceive vou.—L mean, replied he, is 
it by nature that the swallow builds her vest, on pertorms ‘all 
the offices of her kind; or is,she taught by art, by discipline, or 
custoin /~-She acts, replied [, by pure’ nature, undoubtedly.— 
And is not the same true, μα! he. of every other bird and beast 
in the universe #—It is—No wo: nder, then, continued he. as they 
have so wise a governess, that a uniforn rule of action is provided 
for cach species. For what ean be more worthy the wisdom of 
nature, than ever to the same substances to give the same law ἢ 
—IJt appears, said 1, reasonable. 

But what, continued he, shall we say as to man? Is he too 
actuated by nature purely ’—1 answered, why not ‘—If he be, 
replied he, it is strange in nature, that with respect to man alone 
she should follow so different a conduct, The particulars i in other 
species, we agrec, she renders uniform; but in our’s, every par- 
ticular seems a sot of model, by himself. —If nature, said T, do 
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ποὺ actuate us, what canewe suppose else ‘—Are local customs, 
said he, nature? Are the polities and religions of particular 
pations, nature? Are the examples which are set before us, the 
preceptors who instruct us, the company anc, friends with whom 
we eonverse, all nature /—No, surely, said 1.—And yet, said he, 
it is evident, that by these, and a thousand imefidental cireum- 
stances, equally foreign to nature, our actions, and manners, aud 
-eharacters are adjusted. Who then can imagine, we are actuated 
by nature only ‘—T confess, said J, it appears coutrary. . 

~ You see, then, said he, one remarkable distinetion between 
niin and brutes im general. In the brute, nature doves alb; in 
man, but part only.-*ft is evident, snid Τὶ 

But furthers coutimed he, let us consider the powers or facul- 
fies possessed by each. Suppose } was willing to vive a brute 
the sume instruction which we give a man. A parrot, perhaps, 
arape, Might arrive to some small degree of mimicry; but do 
vou think, upon the whole, they would be much profited or 
altered 2 -Ὁ} rephed, | thought not.---And do you perecive the 
same, suid he, with respect to man, Or doves not experience 
shew us the very reverse 2 Ts not education capable of moulding 
us into auy thing, of making us greatly good or greatly bad, 
greatly wise or greatly absurd —- Phe diet, said f, is indisput- 
able. 

Mark, then, said he, the difference between human powers ” 
and brutal. ‘Phe leading principle of brutes appears to tend in 
each species tg one single purpose; to this, in general, it uni- 
formly arrives: and here, τῇ veneral, it as unitormly stops: τῷ 
needs io precepts or tiscipline to istruet it. nor will it easily 
be chapged, or admit a different direction. On the codrary, 
the ΜΝ principle oF manis capable of intinite directions, is 
convertible to all sorts of purposes, equal to all syrts of subjects ; 
ucglected, remains ignorant, and void of every pertection ; culti- 
vated, becomes adorned with sciences and arts; ean reise us to 
excel, not only brutes, but our own kind; with respect to onr 
other powers and faculties, ean instruct us how to use them, as 
Well as those of the various natures which we see existing 
around us. In a word, (ὁ oppose the two principles to each 
other, the leading principle of nian is multiform, ériginally upin- 
steucted, phant and docile: the lending principle of brutes is 
nniforns, orginally instructed, but, in most instances afterward, 
inflexible and indocile. Or does not experience plainly shew and 
confirm the truth of what we assert —I made answer, it did. 

You allow, then, said he, the human principle, aud the brutal, 
to be things of different idea.— Undoubtedly. —-Do they not each, 
then, deserve a different appellation —-1 should think so—Sup- 
pose therefore We exll the human principle, reason; and the 
brutal, instinct: would you object to the terms /—T replied, 
I should not.—If nat, continued ho, then yeason being peculiar to 
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man, or all the animals inhabiting this earth, may we not affirm 
of him, by way of distinction, that he is a rational animal ?— 
I replied, we might justly. 

Let this, too, then be remembered, said he, in the course of our 
inquiry, that man is by nature a rational animal.—I promised it 
shoul. : 

XTV. In consequence of this, said he, as often as there is 
occasion, I shall appeal as well to reason, as to nature, for a 
staiidard.— What, said I, do vou mean by nature?—Its meanings, 
replied he, are many and various. As it stands at present op- 
posed, it may be enough perhaps to say, that nature is that 
which is the cause of every thing, except those things alone 
which are the immediate effects of reason. I» other words, 
whatever is uot reason, or the effeet of renson, we would con- 
sider as nature, or the effeet of nature.—I answered, as he 
so distinguished them, I thought he might justly appea to 
either. 

And yet, continued he, there is 2 remarkable difference be- 
tween the standard of reagon, and that of nature; a difference, 
which at no time we ought to forget—What differenee, said 1, 
do you mean ‘—lIt is this, answered he; in nature, the standard 
is sought trom among the many; in reason, the standard is 
sought among the few.— You must explain, said I, your meaning, 
for 1 must confess you seem obscure. 

» Thus, then, said he: suppose, as an anatomist, vou were seeking 
the structure of some internal part; to discover thix, would you 
not inspect a nuinber of individudls?—] should.—And would 
you not inform yourself, what bad been di§eovered by others ‘— 
T sho&d.—And suppose, after all, vou should find a myltitude 
of instances for oue structure, and a few singular for a different : 
by which would you be governed /—By the multitude, said T, 
undoubtedly.—Thus, then, continued he, in nature the standard, 
you see, exists among the many.—I replied, it had so appeared. 

And what, said he, were we to seck the perfection of seulp- 
ture, or of painting? Where should we inquire then 4 Among the 
numerous common artists, or among the few and celebrated — 
Among thefew, said 1—What if we were to seek the perfection 
of poetry, or oratory, where tken?’—Among the few, still.— 
What if we were to seek the perfection of true argument, ora 
sound logic; where then ?—Still among the few— And is not 
trne argument, or a sonnd logic, one of reason’s greatest perfee- 
tious ‘—It 1s.— You see, then, continued he, whence the standard 
of reason is to be sought: it 1s from among the few," as we said 


Δ In omni enim arte, vel studio, vel cellent, τὸ εὖ, καὶ σπάνιον, καὶ ἐπαίνετον, 
quavis scientia, vel in ipsa virtute, op- καὶ καλόν, Eth. Nic. 1, ii, c. 9, τὸ γὰρ 
tumum guodque rarissimum est. Cic. de σπάπιον, ὦ Ἐῤθύδημε, τίμιον. Plat. in 
Fin. 1. i. ς, 25. p. 158. edit. Day. Thus, Kuthyd. p. 304. B. edit. Serr. 
too, Aristotle joins the rare apd the ex- 
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before, in contradistinction to the standard of nature.—I confess, 
said L, 16 appears so. 

And happy, said he, for us, that Providence has so ordered it: 
happy for us, that what is rational, depends ποὺ on the multitude ; 
nor is it to be tried by so pitiful a test as the bare counting of 
noses.—It is happy, said I, indeed: but whence} pray, the dif 
ference? Why are the many to determine in nature, and the 
few, only, in reason?’—To discuss this at large, said he, would 
require some time. It might insensibly perhaps ‘draw us from 
aur preseut inquiry. I will endeavour to give you the reason in 
as few words as possible; which, should they chance to be 
obscure, be not too solicitous for an explanation.—I begged him 
tw proceed his own way. 

The case, said he, appears to be this: in natural works and 
natural operations, we hold but one efficient cause, and that 
constammately wise. This cause in every species recognising 
what is best, and working ever uniformly according to this idea 
of perfection,” the productions and energies, in every species 
where it acts, are for the most part similar aud exactly corre- 
spondent. If an exception ever happen, it is trom some hidden 
higher motive,® which transcends our comprehension, aud which 
is seen so rarely, as not to injure the general rule, or render it 
doubtful and precarious. On the contrary, in the productions 
and energies of reason, there is not one canse, but infinite; as 
many, indeed, as there are agents of the human kind. Hence 
truth being but one, and error being imfinite, and agents infinite 
iso; what wonder they should oftener miss, than hit the mark ? 
that multitudes should’fail, where one alone succeeds, and truth 
be oulyy the possession of the chosen, fortunate few! ou 
seem to have explained the difficulty, said I, with sufficient 
perspicuitv. : ' 

Let usethen go back, said he, and recollect ourselves; that 
we may not forget what it is we are seeking.—I replied, most 
willingly.—We have been seeking, continued he, the sovereign 
good. In consequence of this inquiry, we have discovered, that 
all things whatever exist ¢o the human species in the relations 


© Thus Bocthius, addressing the Deity : 
Q qui perpetua mundum ratione qubernas, 
Yersurum calque sator, gui tempus ab avo 
fre jubes, slubdlisque munens das cuncte 
moreri : . 
(Quem non caternae pepulernut finyere casse 
Materie fluitantis opus; verum iasita summi 
forma boni, livore earens: te cuncta superno 
Ducis ub eaemplo, pulchrum puleherrimes 
apse 
Mundum mente gerens, surilique in imaytne 
Sormans. . 
: Consol. Philos. |. iii, Metr. ἢ 
Μήποτε δὲ μήδε ταῦτα [sc. τὰ τέρατα] 
wapa φύσιν εἰσὶν, ἀλλὰ TH uty μερικῇ 


 ύσει οὐ φύσει, ἀλλὰ Hapa φύσιν" τῇ δὲ 


᾿καθόλον, καὶ φύσει καὶ κατὰ φύσιν. " Ἢ 


μὲν γὰρ μερικὴ φύσις ἑνὸς εἴδους στοχάζε- 
ra, καὶ μίαν στέρησιν φεύγει. Διὰ τοῦτο 
τῇ μὲν τοῦ ἀνθρώπου φύσει τὸ τέρας οὔτε 
φύσει ἐστὶν, οὔτε κατὰ φύσιν" τῇ δ᾽ ὕλῃ 
φύτει ἐπεὶ μηδὲν τῷ παντὶ παρὰ φύσιν 
(οὐδὲν γὸρ κακὸν ἐν τῷ παντὶ) οὐκ ἔστι 
παρὰ φύσιν, ἀλλὰ φύσει καὶ κατὰ φύσιν. 
Joannes (ἐνηταθῖ Aristot. Hh. ii, Natural. 
Auseult. Nihil enim ΠΟΥ sine causa 
potest: nee quicquam fit, quod fieri non 
potest: nec. si id factam est quod potuit 
fieri, portentum debet videri. Cic. de Divin. 
1, ii. ὦ 28, p,, 189. edit. Davis. 
¥ 
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of cither pursu:ble, avoidable, or indifferent. To determime 
these relations with accuracy, we have been scrutinizing the 
human nature; and that, upon this known maxin, that every 
species was its owr proper standard; aud that where the value 
of things was dubious, there the species was to be studied, and 
the relations t6 be «leduced, which naturally flow from it. The 
result of this scrutiny has been, that we have first agreed man 
to be a social animal; and since, to be a rational. So that if 
we can be coiftent with a descriptive, concise sketch of human 
nature, it will amount to this, that man is a sucial rational 
anima]."——I answered, it had appeared so. 

XV. If, then, said he, we pursue our disquisitions agreeably 
to this idea of human nature, it will follow, that. all things will 
be pursuable, avoidable, and indifferent to man, as they respect 
the being and welfare of such a social, rational animal.—lI re- 
plied, they must. ε 

Nothing, therefore, in the first place, said he, can be pursuable, 
which is destructive of socicty..—It cannot.—Acts, therefore, of 
fraud and rapine, and all acquired by them, whether wealth, 
power, pleasure, or any thing, are evidently, from their very 


d Ζῶον λογικὸν καὶ πολιτικὸν, λογικὸν 
καὶ κοινωνικὸν, λογικὸν καὶ ἥμερον : these 
are descriptions of humanity, which we 
meet in every page of Epictetus and An- 
toninus. 

It seems, indeed, to have been a re- 
ceived opinion of old, that 50 intimate was 
the relation between these two attributes, 
that wherever there was rationality, »6- 
cialit allowed of course. Thus Antoninus: 
ἔστι δὲ τὸ λογικὸν, εὐθὺς κἀὶ πολιτικόν. 
i. x. 5. 2. And again, more fully: καὶ 
τοίνυν πᾶν τὸ τῆς voeptis φύσεως μέτοχον, 
πρὸς τὸ σνγγενὲς ὁμοίως σπεύδει, ᾷ, καὶ 
μᾶλλον" dow γάρ ἐστι κρεῖττον παρὰ τὰ 
ἄλλα, τοδούτῳ καὶ πρὸς τὸ συγκρινᾶσθαι 
τῷ οἰκείῳ καὶ συγκεῖσθαι ἑτοιμότερον. 
1, ix. 8. 9, 

It is not perhaps foreign to the present 
subject to observe, that were the cyes of 
any two meit whatever to view the same 
object, they would each, from their dif- 
ferent place, and their different organiza- 
tion, behold it differently, and have a dif- 
ferent image. But were all the minds in 
the universe to recognise the same truth, 
they would all recognise it as one, their 
recognition would be uniform, and them- 
selves in a manner would be one also. The 
reason is, perception hy the s -nses admits 
of more and Jess, better find worse: but 
perception by the intellect, like truth, its 
object, admits of no degrees, and is either 
nothing at all, or else total, uniform, com- 
plete, and one. Hence, therefore, one source 
of the socicty, and, as it wer, communion 

a 


of all minds, considered as minds ; namely, 
the unity of truth, their common object. 
Again, every just and perfect society 
stands on the basis of certain laws. But 
law is nothing more, than right and perfect 
Weve pani anal forliddina 


caon in hiddiner 


right and perfect reason, which pisses 
through all things, and extends to every 
part. Well therefore might Antoninus say, 
in the beginning of this note, that every 
thing rational, was of course socal, since 
reason and law appear to be the same, and 
law to be the support and basis of all 
society. Thus, too, Cicero: Sequitur, ut 
cadem sit in his [sc. Diis] que humane 
generi ratio; cadem veritas utrobique sit; 
eademque lex, que est recti preceptio, 
pravique depulsio. De Nat. Deor. & it. 
c. 3], p. 180. See also the same author, 
De Leg. 1 i. c. 8, 1@, 15. p. 29, 41. 6]. 
edit. Davis. De Fin. 1. it, ς. 14. p. 123. 
See also Diog, Laert. 1. vii. κα, 88. M. Antou. 
Lovee 16. vice. 23. Aristot. Polit. a8 
quoted in note z, p. 61. 

ὁ Si enim pic erimus affecti, ut propter 
suum quisque emolumentum spoliet, aa! 
violet alterum, disrumpi necesse est eam, 
que maxime est secundum naturam, hi 
mani generis societatem. Cic. de Office. 1. 1 
e. 5, 
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character, not fit to be ptfrsued.—They are not.—But it is im- 
possible not to pursue many such things, unless we are furnished 
with some habit or disposition of mind, ΙΝ which we are induced 
to render to all men their own, and to regard the welfare and 
interest of society.—It is impossible—But the habit or dis- 
position of rendering to all their own, and of regarding the 
welfare and interest of society, is justice—It is—We may 
therefore fairly conclude, that nothing is naturally pursuable, 
Imt what is cither correspondent to justice, or at least not con- 
irary.—l confess, said 1, so it appears. 

But, further, said he, it is possible we may have the best @is- 
position to society; the most upright intentions; and yet, 
through want of ability to discern and know the nature of 
particulars, we may pursue many things inconsistent, as well 
with our private interest, as the public. We may even pursue 
what 4s right, and yet pursue it in such a manner, as to find our 
endeavours fruitless, and our purposes to fail.—I answered, it 
was possible.— But this would ill befit the character of ἃ rational 
animal—It would.—It is necessary, therefore, we should be 
furnished with some habit or facilty, mstructing us how to 
discern. the real difference of all particulars, and suggesting the 
proper means by which we may cither avoid or obtain them.— 
1 iss—And what is this, think you, but prudence ?—I believe, 
sud, 1, it can be no other.—-If it be, said he, then it 1s evident 
from this reasoning, that nothing is pursuable, which is not 
correspondent to. prudence.—I replied, he had shewn it could 
not. 

hut. further still, said he, it is possible we may neither ri 
prudence, nor Justice to direct us; and yet the impulses of ap- 
petite, the impetuosities of resentment, the charms and allure- 
nents of a thousand flattering objectg, may tempteus, in spite of 
ourselyes, to pursue what is both imprudent and unjust.— They 
may.— But if so, it is necessary, would we pursue as Vecomes 
our charaeter, that we should be furnished with some habit 
which may moderate our excesses; which may temper our 
actions to the standard of ‘a sucial state, and to the interest and 
welfare, not of a part, but of the whole man.—Nathing, said I, 
more necessary.—And what, said he, can we call this habit, but 
thethabit of temperance ?— You name it, said I, rightly. —If you 
think so, replied he, then nothing can be pursuable, which is not 
either correspondent to temperance, or at least not contrary.— 
ἰ replied, so it seemed. P : 

Once more, continued he, and we have done: it is possible that 
Hot only resentment and appetite,*not ouly the charms and 
ulurements of external objects, but, the terrors, too, and dread 
of them, may mar the rectitude of our purposes.—It is pos- 
sible-—Tyranny aud superstition may assail us on one hand ; 
the apprehensions of ridicule, and a false shame, on the other: it 
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15 expedient, to withstand these, we should be armed with some 
habit, or our wisest best pursuits may else at all times be de- 
feated.—They may.—And what is that generous, manlike, and 
noble habit, which scts us at all times above fear and danger; 
what is it but fortitude !—I replied, it was no other.—lIf so, 
then, continued Ife, besides our former conclusions, nothing 
further can be pursuable, as our inquiries now have shewn us, 
which is not either correspondent to fortitude, or at Jeast not 
contrary.—I admit, said I, it is not. 

Observe, then, said he, the sum, the amount of our whole 
reasoning : nothing is truly pursuable to sych an animal as man, 
except what is correspondent, or, at least, not contrary to justice, 
prudence, temperance, and fortitude.—1 allow, ssid J, it appeary 
so.— But if nothing pursuable, then nothing avoidable or indif- 
ferent, but what is tried afd estimated after the same manner. 
For contraries are ever recognised through the same habit,' one 
with another. The same logic judges of truth and falsehood ; 
the same musical art, of concord and discord. So the same 
mental habitudes, of thirgs avoidable and pursuable. I replied, 
it appeared probable. ° 

To how unexpected a conclusion, then, said he, have our 
inquiries insensibly led us? In tracing the source of human ac- 
tion, we have established it to be those four grand virtues, 
which are esteemed, for their importance, the very hinges of all 


‘morality.— We have. 


But if so, it should follow, that a life, whose pursuings and 
avoidings are governed by these virtues, iy that true and rational 


Γ δοκεῖ δὲ καὶ ἡ ἀπάτη. καὶ ἡ ἐπιστήμη 
τῶν ἐναντίων, 7 αὐτὴ εἶναι: © There seems 
to be one and the game error, and one and 
the same, science, with respect to things 
contrary.” Arist. de Anim. I. iii. ¢. 3. This, 
by Themistius, in his Paraphrase, is this 
illustrated: Τῶν ἐναντίων pla ἐστὶν ἐπι- 
στήμη, καὶ μία ἄγνοια" b γὰρ τὸ ἀγαθὸν 
ὡς ὠφέλιμον γινώσκων, καὶ τὸ κακὸν ὅτι 
βλαβερὸν συνεπίσταται" καὶ ὃ περὶ θάτερον 
ἐξαπατώμενος, ἐξαπατῶται καὶ περὶ θάτε- 
pov: “OF things contrary there is οὔς 
science, and one ignorance. For thus, he 
who knows good to be something hene- 
ficial, knows evil, at the same time, te be 
something pernicious; and he who is de- 
ceived with respect to one of these, is de- 
ceived also with respect to the ogher.” 
See the Jo of Plato, p. 531. vol.‘i. edit. 
Serr. - 

& Stobeus, having told*us, that of the 
virtues some were primary, some subprdi- 
nate, adds: πρώτας δὲ τέτταρας εἶναι, 
φρόνησιν, σωφροσύνην, ἀνδρείαν, δικαιο- 
σύνην' καὶ τὴν μὲν φρόνησιν, περὶ τὰ 
καθήκοντα γίνεσθαι". τὴν δὰ σωφρορύνην 


περὶ τὰς ὁρμὰς τοῦ ἀνθρώπους τὴν δὲ ἀν- 
δρείαν, περὶ τὰς ὑπομονάς" τὴν δὲ δικαιο- 
σύνην, περὶ τὰς ἀπονεμήσεις : “The pm- 
mary virtues are four; prudence, tem- 
perance, fortitude, and justice: prudence is 
employed in moral offices ; temperance, in 
men’s natural appetites and pursuits ; for- 
titude, in endurings ; and justice, in dis- 
tributions.” ἘΠ]. Ethic. p. 167. 

That the life according to virtue, was 
deemed the life according to nature, appears 
from what is’ said bv the same author, in 
the page following: Πασῶν δὲ τούτων τῶν 
ἀρετῶν τὸ τέλος εἶναι, τὸ ἀκολούθαἷς τῇ 
φύσει Civ ἑκάστην δὲ τούτων διὰ τῶν 
ἰδίων παρέχεσθαι τυγχάνοντα τὸν ἄνθρω: 
mov: πὸ end of all these virtues is, to 
live agreeably to nature ; and each of them, 
hy those means which are peculiar to it- 
self, is found to put a man in possession of 
this end.” 

So likewise Cicero: Etenim quod sum- 
mum bonum a Sthicis dicitur, “ convenienter 
néture vivere,” id habet hane, ut opmor, 
sententiam, “cum virtute congruere semper 
De Offic. 1, tii, ο, 8. 
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life, which we have so long been seeking; that life, where the 
value of all things is justly measured by those relations which 
they bear to the natural fraine, and réal constitution of man- 
kind:' in fewer words, a life of virtue appears to be the life ac- 
cording to nature.—]t appears so. 

But, in such a life, every pursuit, every avoiding, (to include 
all,) every action, will of course admit of being rationally justi- 
fied.—It will—But that which, being done, admits of a rational 
justification,’ is the essence or genuine character ‘of an office,’ or 
‘moral duty. For thus, long ago, it has been defined by the best 
anthorities."—Admit it.—If so. then a life according to virtue, 
ix a life according to moral offices or duties—It appears so.— 
But we have already agreed it to be a life according to nature. 
—We have.—Observe, then : a life according to virtue, according 
to moral offices, and according to’ nature, mean all the same 
thing, though varied m the expression——Your remark, said 1, 
scems Just. 

XVI. We need never, therefore, replied he, be at a loss how 
io choose, though the objects of choiee be ever so infinite and 
diversified. As far as nothing is’ inconsistent with such a life 
ad such a character, we may justly set existence before death, 
preter health to sickness, integrity of the limbs to being maimed 
and debilitated, pleasure to pain, wealth to poverty, fame to dis- 
honour, tree government to slavery, power and magistracy to sub- 
jection and a private state; universally, whatever tends either 
to being, or to well-being, we may be justified, when we prefer to 
whatever appears the contrary. And when our several energies, 
exerted according to the virtues just mentioned, have put. us in 
possession of all that we require;' when we enjoy, subjol€ed to 


h See pages 56, 58, 66, 82, 83. 

’ Ta the ogiginal, it is ὃ πραχθὲν εὔλογον 
ἴσχει ἀπολογισμόν. Diog. Laert. 1, vii. 
- 107. ὅπερ πραχθὲν εὔλυγον ἔχει τὴν 
ἀπολογίαν. Sext. Emp. Adv. Mathem. 1. 


γίγνεται κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν---τὴν ἀρίστην καὶ 
τενδειοτάτην-- ἐν βίῳ Ἰτελείῳφ. “If thin he 
admitted, it follows, that human good or 
happiness 1s the energizing of the soul ac- 


cording to the best and most consummate 
\ 


u. Thus rendered by Cicero: Officium id 
esse dicunt, quod cur factum sit, ratio pro- 
balilis reddi possit. De Offic. 151. c¢. 3. 
The reason of its Greek name, καθῆκον, is 
given hy Simplicius: Καθήκοντά ἐστι τὰ 0 
γινόμενα κατὰ τὰ ἥκοντα Kal ἐπιβάλ-᾽ 
AovTa. © Moral offiees are those thugs 
Which are done agreeably to what is fitting 
and expedient.” Simplic. in Eneh. ον 37. 

* By Tully. in his Oftices, and by other 
Mthors of antiquity. 

' This was the idea of happiness adopted 
by the old iwwademy, or Platonies : Secun- 
dum naturam vivere, sic affectum, ut optime 
athe: possit, ad naturamque accommodatis- 
mime, Cie. de Fin. 1. Vic. 9. p. 370. The 
Peripateticn, who were originally οὗ the 
Sane school, held the same. Εἰ δ' οὕτω, 
τὸ ἀνθρώπινον ἀγαθὸν ψυχῆς ἐνέργεια 


virtue, in ἃ perfect and complete life.” 
Ethic. Nic. Live. ἦν. A perfect and com- 
plete life, they eaplained to he such a, life 
as was no way deficient either as to its 
duration, its bodily hpalth, and its being 
attended with a proper competence of ex- 
ternal goods, and prosperity. By the best 
and most consummate virtue, they not only 
meant that virtue which was in its kind 
most perfect, but which was the virtue also 
of that part which is in each of us most 
excellent. For there are virtues of the 
body, such as strength and agility ; and 
there are vi-ctues of the senses, such as 
accurate seeing, accurate tasting ; and the 
same of every faculty, from the lowest to 
that which is supreme. 

The sovereign good, or happiness, here 
ἀν μὰ of, js again repeated, in other words 
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a right and honest mind, both health of body and competence 
of externals; what can there be wanting to complete our hap- 
piness, to render our state perfectly consonant to nature, or to 
give us a more sovercign good than that which we now enjoy? 
—Nothing, replied 1, that I can at present think of. 

There would’be nething, indecd, sid he, were our energies never 
to’ fail; were all our endeavours to be ever crowned with due suc- 
cess. But suppose the contrary; suppose the worst success to the 
mbdst upright éonduct, to the wisest rectitude of cnergies and ac- 
tions. It is possible, nay, experience teaches us it is too often fact, 
that not only the pursuers of what is contrary to nature, but that 
those who pursue nothing but what is strictly congruous to it, 
may miss of their aims, and be frustrated in their endeavours. 
Inquisitors and monks may detest them for their virtue, and 
pursue them with all the engines of malice and mbhumanity. 
Without these, pests may afflict their bodies; inundations*over- 
whelm their property; or, what is worse than inundations, cither 
tyrants, pirates, heroes, or banditti. They may see their country 
fall, and with it their bravest countrymen; themselves pillaged, 
and reduced to extremities, or perishing with the rest in the 
general massacre. 

Cadit et Ripheus, justissimus unus 
Qui fuit in Teucris, et servantissimun wequi.” 
-——It must be owned, said J, this has too often been the case. 
« Or grant, continued he, that these greater events never happen; 
that the part allotted us be not in the tragedy of life, but in the 
comedy. Even the comic distresses are abundantly irksome: 
domestic jars, thee ill offices of neighbours } suspicions, jealousies, 
schefes defeated; the folly of fooly; the knavery of éknaves: 


page 71, where it is called, “ the attaMing 
the primary and just requisites of our na- 
ture, by a* conduct suitable to virtue and 
moral office.” 

The primary and just requisites here 
mentioned, are all things reyuisite to the 
nse and enjoyment of our primary and 
natural perfections. These primary and 
natural perfectiong, mean the 
accomplishments of both our mind and 
body. They were called by the Latins, 
prima natura, prima secundum naturam ; 
by the Greeks, τὰ πρῶτα κατὰ φύσιν, τὰ 
πρῶτα τῆς φύσεως. In them were in- 
cluded health, strepgth, agility, beayty, 
perfect sensations, memory, docility, in- 
vention, &c. Sec Sto. Hcl. Eth. p. 163. 
Cic, de Fin. lv. c 7. p. 364. A. Uell. L 
xii. 6. 5. 

A like sentiment of happiness, to this 
here spoken of, is that mentioned by Cicero: 
Virtute adhibita, frui primis a natura datis. 
De Fin. 1. ii. ὦ, 11. p 113. It is there 


naturak, 


called, the opinion of the old Academics and 
Peripateties. It is again repeated by the 
same author: Honeste vivere, fruentem 
rebus lis, quas primas homini natura cun- 
ciliet. Acad. 1. ii. ὦ, 42. p. 240, 

It is to be observed, that Ciecro, speaking 
of this hypothesis, says, that it proposed an 
idea of happiness, which was not properly 
in our own power. Hoe non est positum in 
nostra actione: completur enim et ex (Ὁ 
genere viter, quod virtute finitur, et ex is 
rebus quae secundum naturam sunt, neque 
sunt in nostra potestate. De Fin. 1. iv. ὦ 
0. p. 287. 

Hence, therefore, the deficiency of this 
doctrine. However justifiable, however 
laudable its end, it could not insure a due 
success to its cudeavours. And_ hence, 
too, the force of what is objected to it in 
the Inalogue, in ‘this and the following 
pape 

m /Eneid. 1. il. 426. 
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from which, as members of society, it is impossible to detach 
ourselves. 

Where, then, shall we turn, or what have we to imagine? We 
have at length placed happiness, after mucheinquiry, in attaining 
the primary and just requisites of our nature, by a conduct 
snituble to virtue and moral office. But .as td corresponding 
with our preconceptions, (which we have made the test,) does 
this system correspond better than those others which we have 
rejected? Ifas it not appeared, from various facts, too obvious to 
be disputed, that, in many times and places, it may be absolutely 
unattainable ὁ That, in many, where it exists, it may in δ mo- 
ment be cancelled, and put irretrievably out of our power, by 
events not to*be resisted? If this be certain, and I fear it can- 
not be questioned, our specious Jong inguiry, however accurate 
we may believe it, has not been able to shew us a good, of that 
chafacter which we require; a good durable, indeprivable, and 
acconnmodate to every circumstance : far from it, our speculations 
(1 think) rather lead us to that low opinion of happiness which, 
you may remember, you expressed! when we first began the 
subject. They rather help to ptove to us, that instead of a 
suverenm good, it is the more probable sentiment, there is no 
such good at all—lI should indeed, said I, fear so——For where, 
continued he, hes the difference, whether we pursue what is con- 
gruous to nature, or not cougruous; if the acquisition of one be 
as difheult as of the other, and the possession of both equally 
doubtful and. precarious ¢ It) Cavsar fall in attempting his 
country’s rains and. Brutus fare no better, who only fought 
lu its defence £—It must be owned, said I, these are melan- 
choly @ruths; and the instances which you allege too νυ} con- 
firm them. 

We were in the midst of these serious thoughts, descanting 
upon the hardships aud miseries of life, when, by an incident 
hot worth relating, oar speculations were mterrupted. + Nothing 
at the time, 1 thorght, could have happened more unluckily ; 
our question perplexed, its issue ungertain, ond myself impatient 
lo huow the event. Necessity, however, was not to be resigted, 
wid thus for the present our inguiries were post pondd. 


PART II. : 


Φ 
* Brurus perished untimely, and Cresar did no more.” These 
words | was repeating the next day to myself, when my friend 
appeared, and cheerfully bade me good-morrow. 1 could not 
"See papg dd. ς, 
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return his compliment with an equal galety, being intent, some- 
what more than usual, on what had passed the day before. Seeing 
this, he proposed a walk into the fields —The face of nature, 
said he, will perhaps digpel these glooms. No assistance on my 
part shall be wanting, you may be assured.—I accepted his pro- 
‘posal; the walk’ begun, and our former conversation insensibly 
renewed. 

Brutus, said he, perished untimely, and Cwsar did no more. 
It was thus, as ‘I remember, not long since you were expressing 
yourself. And yet, suppose their fortunes to have been exactly 
paralel, which would you have preferred’ Would you have 
been Cesar or Brutus?—Brutuzs, replied I, beyond all controversy. 
—He asked me, why? Where was the differen¢e, when their 
fortunes, as we now supposed them, were considered as the 
same ?—There seems said I, Abstract froin their fortunes, some- 
thing, 1 know not what, intrinsically preferable in the life ‘and 
character of Brutus.—If that, said le, be true, then must we 
derive it, not from the success of his endeavours, but from their 
truth and rectitude. He kad the comfort to be conscious that 
his cause was a just one: it was impossible the other should have 
anv such feeling.—I believe, said J, you have explained it. 

Suppose, then, continued he, (it is but mercly an hypothesis.) 
suppose, I say, we were to place the sovereign good in sucha 
rectitude of conduct ;° in the conduct merely, and not in the 


t 

° As the conduct here mentioned implics 
a conduct under the direction of a befitting 
rule or law, and that, as opposed to wrong 
conduct, which has either no rule at all, or 
at least @,2 erroneous, it may not be an im- 
proper place to inquire, what was the ancient 
opinion concerning law universal; that great 
and general law, which stood opposed to 
the municipal laws of particular citics thd 
communities, 

Est quidem vera Jex, recta ratio, nature 
congruens, diffusa in omnes, constans, sem- 
piterna, qu vocet ad officium jubendo, ve- 
tando a fraude deterreat—nec crit alia*lex 
Rome, alia Athenis, alia nunc, aha posthac ; 
sed et omnes géntes, ct omni tempore una 
lex, et sempiterna, ct ammortalis continchit ; 
unusque erit communis quasi magister, et 
imperator omnium Deus. Ile hujus legis 
inventor, disceptator, lator, Cui qui non 
parebit, ipse se fugiet, ac naturam hominis 
aspernabitur ; hoc ipso juet maximas prenas, 
etiamsi cetera supplica, qua: putantur ef- 
fugerit. Fragm. Cic. de Rep. 1. iii. 

Lex est ratio summa, insita in r itura, 
qu jubet ea que facienda sfint, prohibet- 
que contraria. What follows is worth re- 
marking. Eadem ratio, cum est in hominis 
mente confirmata et confecta, lex est. Cic. 
de Leg. 1. i. c. 6. p. 22. 

Again: Lex vera— ratio est recta ΒΕ ΠῚ 


Jovis, To which he subjoins, as above, 
Ergo ut illa divina mens suinma lex est ; ita 
cym in homige est, perfecta est πὶ mente 
sapientis. De Leg. |. ii. c. 4, 5. p. 88. 

It 12 in this sense the apostle tells us of 
the Gentiles, or mankind in geferal, that 
they “shew the work of the law written in 
their hearts, their conscience also bearing 
witness, and their thoughts theemean while 
accusing or clse excusing one another.” Kom, 
ii. 15, 

As Cicero, in his book of laws above 
cited, follows the Stoic discipline, so in it 
agreeable to their reasoning, that he makes 
the original natural law. of which we here 
treat, to be the sovereign reason of the Deity 

‘himself. Thus Chrysippus: Idem [scil. 

Chrysippus] legis perpetuae et wternre vign, 
quiv quasi dux vite et magistra officiorum 
sit, Jovem dicit esse. Nat. Deor. Li. c. 15. 
p. 41. 

So, by the same philosophers, in Laertius, 
we are ordered to live according to nature: 
οὐδὲν ἐνεργοῦντας ὧν ἀπαγορεύειν εἴωθεν ὅ 
νόμος ὃ κυινὸς, ὅσπερ ἐπτὶν ὁ ὀρθὺς λόγος 
διὰ πάντων ἐρχόμενος, ὁ αὐτὸς ὧν τῷ All, 
καθηγεμόνι τούτῳ TRs τῶν ὕντων (for ὅλων) 
διοικήσεως byte: “doing nothing forbidden 
by tlh: umiversal law; that is to say, by 
that right reason which passeth through all 
things, and which is the same with Jove 
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Suppose we were to fix our happiness, not in the actual 


event. 


78 


attainment of that health, that perfection of a social state, that 
fortunate concurrence of externals which is congruous to our 
nature, and which we have a right all to pursue; but solely fix 
it in the mere doing whatever is correspondent to such an end, 
even though we never attain, or are near attainifig it.’ In fewer. 


himself, the governor and conductor of this 
uuiversal administration.” = Laert. 1. vii. 
», OB. edit. Aldobrand. 

Agreeably to this reasoning, Plutarch 
coriects those who made Alen a goddess, 
and the assessor of Jove; for, says he, 6 
λεὺς οὐκ ἔχει μὲν τὴν Δίκην πάρεδρον, ἀλλ᾽ 
αὐτὺς Δίκη καὶ Θέμις ἐστὶ, καὶ νόμων 6 
πρεσβύτατος καὶ τελειότατος, “J ove has not 
Δίκη or sight for his assessor, but is himself 
rivht, and justice, and of all laws the most 
Δ δὲ and perfect.” Moral. p. 781. B. 

Thus Antoninus: Τέλος δὲ λογικῶν ζώων, 
τὸ ἕπεσθαι τῷ τῇς πόλεως καὶ πολιτείας 
τῆς πρεσβυτάτης λόγῳ καὶ θεσμῷ: “The 
end of rational animals is τὸ follow the 
yeason and sacred law of that city and 
Inost ancient polity.” [in which all rational 
beings ase meluded.} iia. 16. 

The most simple account of this law, 
which the Stoies gave, seem» to be that re 
corded by Stobaus ; according to which 
they called it λόγον, ὀρθὸν ὄντα. προστακτι- 
κὺν μὲν τῶν ποιητέων, ἀπαγορεντικὸν δὲ 
τῶν οὐ πυιητέων. “right reason, ordaming 
what 1 to he done, 4nd forbidding what is 
not to be done” Eel. Ethie 78. See also 
the nutes of Turnelus and Davis upon Cic. 
de Leg. Loi e. 6. 

Havint premised thua much concerning 
law niiversal, it remains to say something 
of that rectitude of conduct which is in this 
put of theedialogue proposed as our happi- 
ness, Reetitude of conduct is intended to 
express the tern κατόρθωσις, which Cicero 
translates χε effectio: κατόρθωμα he 
translates rectum fuctum. See De Fin. 1. iit 
eli pd. Now the definition of κατόρ- 
θωμα was νόμου πρόσταγμα." ἃ thing com- 
minded by law 37 τὸ which was opposed 
ἁμάρτημα. “ἃ sin or offence 3” which wag® 
Ugmed νόμου ἀπαγόρευμα, 2 thing for- 
Indden hy law.” Plut. Mor. 10387. C. What 
Law os here meant, which thus commands or 
forbids, has heen shewn above. 

Hence, therefore, may be scen the reason 
why we have said thus much on the nature 
and idea of law universal ς so intimate being 
the union between this and right conduct, 
that we (md the latter is nothing more than 
2 perfect obedience to ghe former. 

Hence, too, we seo the reason, Wh y in one 
View it was deemed happiness, to be Wid of 
“ior or offence, ἀναμάρτητον εἶναι. an we 
find it in Arian. pict. Liv. ce ἃ, P 655, 


For to be thus inculpable was the necessary 
result of rectitude of conduct, or rathersin a 
manner, the same thing with it. 

I cannot conclude this note without re- 
marking on an elegant allusion of Antoninus 
to the primary signification of the word xe- 
τόρθωσις, that is to say, κατὰ ὀρθὸς, “right 
onwards, straight, and directly forwards.” 
Speaking of the reasoning taculty, how, 
without looking further, it rests contented 
in‘its own energies, he adda, καθὸ κατορθώ- 
σεις αἱ τοιαῦται πράξεις ὀνομάζονται, Thy 
ὀρθότητα τῆς ὁδοῦ σημαίνουσαι. “for which 
reason are all actions of this species called 
rectitudes, as denoting the directness of 
their progression right onwards.” J, ν, s. 14. 
So again, in the sume sense, εὐθεῖαν περαί- 
vey, “to keep on the straight ruad.” |. v. 
6B. 3. Lox. 1}. 

One would imagine that our countryman, 
Milton, had this reasoning in view, when, 
in his nineteenth sonnet, speaking of his 
own blindness, he says, with a becoming 
mmaghanunity, ° 

Vet 7 arque not 
AA yatust hea shando "εἶεν rbate ve jot 
OF heart or hope: but still bear up, and stec 
Rah onwards, 

The whole sonnet is not unwoPy of pe- 
rusal, being both sublime and simple. 

» Thus Epictetus in Arran, speaking of 
address to men in power, and admitting 
sith address, when justified by certain mo- 
tives, aids, that such address ought to be 
made without admiration or flattery. Upon 
this, an objector demands of him, πῶς οὖν 
τύχω, οὗ δέομαι ; “but how, then, am I to 
obtain that which 1 want ?"— The philo- 
sopher answers, Ἐγὼ δέ oo: Aéyw, ὅτι ὡς 
τευξόμενος ἀπέρχον" οὐχὶ δὲ μόνον, ἵνα 
πράξῃς τὸ σαυτῷ πρέπον; “Did 1 ever gy 
to thee, that thou shouldst go and address, 
as though thou wert to suceced ; and not, 
rather, with this only view, that thou 
mightest do that which is becoming thy 
character 2") And soon after, when an οἷ 
jestion is urged frowy appearance, and the 
ophiion of mankind, he answers, Οὐκ οἷσθ᾽ 
ὅῳ ἀνὴρ καλὺς καὶ ἀγαθὸς οὐδὲν ποιεῖ τοῦ 
δόξαι ἕνεκα. ἀλλὰ τοῦ πέπραχθαι καλῶς ; 
$Kuowest thou not, that a fair and good 
man dees nothing for the sake of appear- 
wanee, but for the sake only of having done 
well and fairly 2?” Arr. Epict. 1. iii ec 24. 
p.H97, 49. This doctrine, indeed, seems 
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words, what if we make our natural state the standard only to 
determine our conduct, and place our happiness in the rectitude 
of this conduct alone ?4 On such an hypothesis (and we consider 
it as nothing further) we should not want a good, perhaps, to 
correspond to our preconceptions ;" for this, it 1s evident, would 
-be correspondefit ta them all.—Your doctrine, replied I, is so 
newW and strange, that though you have been copious in explain- 
ing, I can hardly yet comprehend you. 

ft amounts %ll, said he, but to this: place your happiness 
where your praise is.—1 asked, where he supposed that /—Not, 
replied he, in the pleasures which you feel, more than your dis- 
grace lies in the pain; not in the casual prosperity of fortune, 


more than your disgrace in the casual adversity ; 


ες but in just 


complete action throughout every part of life, whatever be the 
face of things, whether favourable or the contrary. 

But why, then. said 1, such accuracy about externals® So 
much pains, to be informed what are pursuable, what avoidable 
—It behoves the pilot, replied he, to know the seas and the 


winds ; the nature of tempests, calms, and tides. 


They are the 


subjects about which his art ‘is conversant: without a just ex- 


perience of them, he can never prove himself an artist. 


Yet we 


look not for his reputation either in fair gales or in adverse,* but 


to have been the basis of the Stole morals ; 
the principle which included, according to 
these philosophers, as well honour and ho- 
nesty, ἃ» good and happiness. Thus Cicero: 
Facere omnia, ut adipiscamur quic secundum 
Naturam sint, etsi ea uon adsequamar, id 
ense οἱ @uestum, ct solum per se eapeten- 
dum et summum bonum Stoic) dicunt. De 
Fin. lv. ὦ 7. p. 365, 366. To this 1s con- 
sonant that sentimentof theirs in Plutarch: 
Thy μὲν φύσιν αὐτὴν ἀδιάφορον εἶναι" δτὸ 
δὲ τῇ φύσει ὅδμολυγεῖν, ἀγαθόν. And 
again: Τὸ Gv κατὰ φύσιν, τέλος εἶναι---τὰ 
κατὰ φύσιν, ἀδιάφορα εἶναι. Plut. Mor. 
1060. D. E. See below, note αν, Socrates 
was of the sume opnuon, as appears frone all 
parts of the Platonic and Xenophontean 
Dialogues. Také@onc example out of many : 
Tov δὲ ἀγαθὸν ebregcal καλῶς πράττειν ἃ 
ἂν πράττοι. τὸν δὲ εὖ πραττωντα, μακάρι- 
οντε καὶ εὐδαίμονα εἶναι. Gory. Plat. p. 507, 
edit. Serr. 

So Proclus: Πᾶσαι yap ai τοῦ σπουδαίον 
πράξεις πρὸς αὐτὸν ἔχουσι τὴν ἀναφοράν" 
ἐνεργῆσας οὖν εὑὐεργετικῶς καὶ θεοπρεπῷς, 
ἐν τῇ ἐνεργεία τὸ τέλος ἔχει: “ All’ the 
actions of the virtuous man have το rence 
to himself. When, therefore$he has ener- 
giized beneficently and divinely, it is in thy: 
very energy itself that he obtams his end.” 
This from the same MS. comment as is re- 
ferred to, p. 46, note ὦ, 

4 It is in this sense we find it clezangy 


said in Plutarch by the last-mentioned phi- 
losophers, στοιχεῖα τῇς εὐδαιμονίας τὴν 
φύσιν. καὶ τὸ κατὰ φύσιν. " that our natural 
state, and what is codsonant to it, are the 
elements of Dappmess 3” and yust before, 
the same natural state Is called τοῦ καθη- 
KovTus ἀρχὴ, Kal ὕλη THs ἀρετῆς. “the 
suurce of moral othce, and the sulffect-matter 
of virtue.” Plut. Mor. 1069, ELL Atque 
etiam Wud perspicuum est, conpstituy necesse 
esse Initium, quod siapientia, cue quid agere 
ἀπορίας, sequaturs idque initium esse nature 
accommodatum : nam aliter appetitio, ete. 
Cic. Acad. 1. nc. 8 pp. 85. ὅθ. Pmitia pro- 
Poul neresse esse apta et accommodate na- 
turiv, quorum ex selectione Vitus poxsit ΟΝ 
intere, De Fin, 1. iv. ον U7. pp. 816. Cum 
vero illa, quie otheia esse dixi, profieiscantur 
‘gb initiis nature 5 ea ad hace referri necesse 
est: ut recte didi possit, omnia offiela ,po 
referri, ut adipiscamur principin nature ; 
nec tamen ut hoe sit bouorum ultimum, De 
Fin. |. iil. ὦ 6. p. 917. 

’ Plutarch quotes the following sentament 
of Chrysippus, whe patronised this idea ol 
good: τὸν wep) ἀγαθῶν καὶ κακῶν λόγον. 
ὃν αὐτὸς εἰσάγει καὶ δοκιμάζει, συμφωνύ- 
τατον εἶναί φησι τῷ βίῳ, καὶ μάλιστα τῶν 
ἐμφύτων ἅπτεσθαι πρυλήψεων. Plut. Mor. 
1041. EF. 

" What Quintilian says of rhetoric, may 
with great propriety be transferred to mo 
rality. Noster orator, arsque a nobis finita, 
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in the skilfulness of his eonduct, be these events as they happen. 
Jn like manner fares it with this the moral artist: he, for a sub- 
ject, has the whole of human life ;' health and sickness, pleasure 
‘and pain, with every other possible incident which can befall him 
during his existence. If his knowledve of all these be accurate 
and exact, so too must his conduct, in which wé place his happr-. 
ness; but if this knowledge be defective, must not his conduct 
be defective 4180 ἐπ-ὶ replied, so it should seem.—And if his 
conduct, then his happiness ‘—It is true. : 

You sce, then, continued he, even though externals weregas 
nothing; though it was true, in their own nature, they» wéfe 
neither good nor evil; yet an accurate knowledge of them is, 
from our hypothesis, absolutely necessary. —Indeed, said I, you 
have proved it. 

Ile continued: inferior artists may be at a stand, because they 
want materials; from their stubbornness and intractability they 
may often be disappoimted. But as long as life is passing, and 
nature “continues to operate, the moral artist of lite has, at all 
tines, al he desires. Ile can never want a subject fit to exercise 
him in his proper calling; and that, with this happy motive to 
the constancy of his cudeavours, that the crosser, the harsher, 
the more untoward the events, the greater his praise, the more 
Hlustrious his reputation. 

All this. said I, is true, and cannot be denied: but one cir- 
cumstance there appears, where your similes seem to fail. Bhe 
praise, indeed, of the pilot we allow to be in his conduct ; but it 


non sunt posita in eventu. °Pendit quidem not so the usc of them. Arr. Epict. 1. ii. 
ad victorkun, qubdiit: sedyeum bene disot, ς, ἦν ‘® 

coms: fn vincat, id, quod arte continetur, Thus Horace : 

etfeert. Nani et gubernator vult salva nave Non possidentem multa vocareris 

πὶ portium pervenive s fi tamen tempestate Reete beatum 5 reetins oceuput 

fuerit abreygtus, nen adeo mnmnus erit guber- 9 Nomen beatic gue Deorum 

nator, dicetque notunt hud ; “dum clavam Munercbuy sapwuter uti, 

rectum teneam.” Et medicus sanitatem igri Duramyue called panperiom pati, 

petit: si ttmen aut valetudinis vi, aut imn- ejusyue leta fuyitium timet : 
temperantit wei, alliove que cisu slum Non tlle, ete. 
hon contigit ; dum ipse omnia secundiun . 

ravionem feeerit, medicine fine von excidit. 


(1. ᾿ν, 9), 
Even the comic poet seems not te have 


Ita oratori bene divisse, finis est. Naim est 
ars Ge- αν actu popita, non in eventu. [τ 
(drat. Lik 17. 

' Οὐσία τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ, προαίρεσις ποιά" 
τοῦ κακοῦ πρυαίρεσις ποιά, Tl οὖν τὰ 
ἐκτός; “Ὑλαι τῇ προαιρέσει, περὶ ἃς ἀνα- 
στρεφομένη τεύξεται τοῦ ἰδίον ἀγαθυῦ ἣ 
κακοῦ, “'The essence of good is τὰ peculiar 
direction of mind, and the essence of evil is 
τ peculiar direction also, Wohiat, then, are 
externals? ‘They serve as subjects to the 
mind’s direction; fypm conversing with 
Which it obtains its proper good or evil.” 
Arr, Kpet. Lie. 29. Again: /4 ὅλαι 
ἀδιάφοροι: ἡ δὲ χρῆσις αὐτῶν οὐκ ἀδιάφυ 
pos: “The subjects are indifferent, but 


been unacquainted with this doctrine : 
Cu. Quad narrai? Qi. Quid dle? miscrum 
se esse. 
CH. Miseram? quem minus credere est? 
Quid reliqui ust, quia habeat que quidem im 
homine dicuntaur bona? 
Parents, patriam ineclumem, amicos, gens, 
e  cagqnatos, devitiys: 
Atgue hav perinde sunt ut illius animus, qui 
ed possulel . 
Qui ἰδ scits οἱ bona; tli, gud nou ulilur 
rete, mala. 
Heauton. act. i. 8. 2. ve 18. 
Vid. Platon. in Enthydemo, p. 281. edit. 
spre. ἐν κεφαλαίῳ δ᾽, ἔφην, ὦ Ἀλεινία, κιν- 
δῖνευει. ε Ξ 


ε 
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is in the success of that conduct where we look for his happiness. 
If a storm arise, and the ship be lost, we call him not happy, 
how well soever he may have conducted. It is then only we 
congratulate him, when he has reached the desired haven.— 
Your distinction, said he, is just; and it is here lies the noble 
eprerogative of thora] artists above all others. But yet 1 know 
ποὺ how to explain myself, ] fear my doctrine will appear so 
strange.— You may proceed, said I, safely, since you advance it 
but as an hypothesis. 

hus, then, continued he, the end in other arts is ever distant 
and femoved :" it consists not in the mere conduct, much Jess in 
a single energy, but is the just result of many energies, each of 
which are essential to it. Hence, by obstacles unavoidable, it 
may often be retarded; nay, more, may be so embarrassed, as 
never possibly to be attained.» But in the moral art of life, the 
very conduct is the end; the very conduct, 1 say, itself, throtgh- 
out every its minutest energy; because cach of these, however 
minute, partake as truly of rectitude, as the largest comPination 
of them, when considered collectively. Henee, of all arts, is this 
the only one perpetually complete in every instant; because it 
needs not, like other arts, time to arrive at that perfection, at 
which, in every iustant, it is arrived already. Hence, by dura- 
tion, it is not rendered either more or less perfect ; completion, 
like truth, admitting of no degrees, and being in no sense capable 
of cither intension or remission. And hence, too, by necessary 
connection, (which is a greater paradox than all,) even that 
happiness, or sovereign good, the end of this moral art, is itself, 
tuo, rs every instant, consummate and complete; 1s neither 

4 


Et quemad 


"Sed in ezteris artibus cum dicitur ar- 
tificiose, posterum quqdam modo et conse- 
quens putandum, est, quod 11 ἐπιγεννῇ- 
ματικὸν appellant ; quod autem in quo se 
pienter dicitur, id adprimo rectissime dici- 
tur: quicquid enim a sapiente proficiscitur, 
id continuo debet expletum esse omnibus 
silis partibus ; in eo enim positum est‘id, 
quod*dicimus esse expetendum, Nam ut 
peccatum est patriam prodere, parentes vio- 
lare, fana depeculari,Ajuzxe sunt in effectn : 
sic timere, sic mnwrere, sic in libidine esse, 
peceatum est, etiam sine effectu, Verum ut 
he, non in posteris ct in consequentibus, 
sed in primis continuo peccata sunt: sic ea 
quee proficiscuntur a virtute, susceptione 
prima, non perfectione, recta sunt judicand, 
Cic. de Fin, 1}. iii, ¢. 9, p. 228 Τοῦ ἰδίου 
τέλους τυγχάνει [ἢ λογικὴ ψυχὴ) ὅπρυ 
ἂν τὸ τοῦ βίον πέρας ἐπιστῇ" οὐχ, ὥσπερ 
ἐπὶ ὀρχήσεως καὶ ὑποκρίσεως καὶ τῶν τοι, 
obrwy ἀτελὴς γίνεται 7 ὕλη πρᾶξις, ἐάν τι 
ἐγκοψῇ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ παντὸς μέρους, καὶ ὕπου 
ἂν καταληφθῇ, πλῆρες καὶ ἀπροσδεὲς ἑαυ- ἢ 
τὸ προτεθὲν moter ὥστε εἰπεῖν, ἀγὼ ἀπέλω 


τὰ ἐμά. M. Ant. ἢ xi. s. 1. 
modum opportunitas (sic enim adpellemus 
εὐκαιρίαν) non ft major prodyctione tem- 
ports (habent enim sauin medium quiecunque 
opportuna dicuntur) sie recta etfectio (κατ- 
όρθωσιν enim ita adpello, quoniam rectum 
factim κατόρθωμα) recta igitur effectio, item 
convenientia, denique ipsum bonum, quod 
in ¢o positum est ut natura: consentiat, 
crescendi accessionem πα αν habet. Ut 
‘enim. opportunitas illa, sic hiee de quibus 
dixi, non fitimt tempore productione ne 
joras ob camque causam Stoicis non videtur 
optabihor nec magis expetenda vita beata, 
bi sit longa, quam $i brevis: utaniturque 
rimili, ut, si cothurni laus ila est ad pedem 
apte conveniie, neque multi cothurni paucis 
anteponerentur, nec majores minoribus* 
sic quorum omne bonum convenientia atque 
opportunitate finitur, nee plura pauciorihus, 
nee longinquiora brgvioribue anteponentur. 
Cie, de Fin. 1. iii, ὦν 14. p. 242. See also 
Dio. Lacert. hvu. 10]. M. Ant. Lv 
235. Lis. 7. Senec. Epist. 66, 
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heightened or diminished by the quantity of its duration, but is 
the same to its enjoyers, for a moment or a century. 

Upon this I smiled.—He asked me the reason.—It is only to 
observe, said I, the course of our inquiries, A new hypothesis 
has been advanced: appearing somewhat strange, it is desired 
to be explained: you comply with the request, and, in pursuit 
of the explanation, make it ten times more obscure and wnin- 
telligible than before—It is but too often the fate, said he, of 
us commentators. Dut you know in such cases what is usually 
done: when the comment will not explain the text, we try 
whether the text will not explain itself; this method, it is 
possible, may assist ‘us here. The hypothesis, which we would 
have illustrated, was no more than this: that the sovereign good 
lay in rectitude of conduct, agd that this good corresponded to 
all our preconeeptions. Let us examine, then, whether, upon 
trial, this correspondence will appear to hold; and, for all that 
we have advanced since, suffer it to pass, and not perplex us.— 
Agreed, said T, willingly, for now J hope to comprehend you. 

Ll. Recollect, then, said he. Do you not remember that one 
preconception of the sovereiyn geod was, to be accommodate to 
all times and places ?°"—I remember 1t.—And is there any time, 
or any place, whence rectitude of conduct may be excluded 2” 
Is there not a right action im prosperity, a right action in ad- 
versity ὁ May there not be a decent, generous, and laudable 
behaviour, not only in peace, im power, and in health; but. in 
war, in oppregsion, in sickness, and in death {—There may. 

And what shall we say to those other preconceptions; to being 
durable, self-derived, and indeprivable?> Can there be any good 
so diugible, as the power of always domg right! Is th@re any 
good conceivable, so entirely beyond the power of others? Or, 
if you hesitate, and are doubtful, 1 would willingly be informed, 
into wlet circumstances may fortune throw a brave and honest 
man, where it shall not be in lis power to act bravely and 
honestly ¢¥ If there are no such, then rectitude of conduct, if a 
good, is a good indeprivable.—I confess, said I, it appears so. 

But, further, said he, another preconception of the sovereign 
good was, to be agreeable to nature.—It was.—And can any 
thing be more agreeable to 2 rational and sovial ammal, than 
fational and social conduct — Nothing.— But rectitude of con- 
duct is with us rational and social conduct.—It is. 

Once more, continued he: another preconception of this good 
was, to be conducive, not to mere-being but to well-bemg.— 


" In this and the subsequent pages, the ρεστεῖν, καὶ rots παροῦσιν ἀνθρώποις κατὰ 


general preconceptions of good are applied 
to the particular hypothesis of good, ad- 
ue in this treat&e. See before, p. 46, 
4, 49, : 
* Πανταχοῦ καὶ διηνεκῶς ἐπί σοί ἐστι, 
καὶ τῇ παρούσῃ συμβάσει θεοσεβῶς εὐα- 


δικαιοσύνη" προσφέρεσθαι. Μ, Ant. 1. vii. 
8. O4. 

Υγ Μήκετι οὖν μοι λέγε, πῶς γένηται; ὅ- 
πως γὰρ ἂν γένηται, σὺ αὐτὸ θήσεις καλῶς, 
καὶ ἔσται σοι τὸ ἀποβὰν εὐτύχημα. Arrian. 
Epict. 1. iv. c. 10. p. 650. 
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Admit it.—And ean any thing, believe you, conduce so probably 
to the well-being of a rational social animal, as the right exercise 
of that reason, and of those social affections ?—Nothing.—And 
what is this same exercise, but the highest rectitude of conduct ? 
—Certainly. , 

. ill. You seeysthey, said he, how well our hypothesis, being 
once admitted, tallies with our original preconceptions of the 
sovereign good.—] replied, it indeed appeared so, and could not 
be denied. Butewho, think you, ever dreamt of a happiness like 
this? A happiness dependent, not on the suceess, but on the 
aim ?s—-Kven common and ordinary life, replied he, can furnish 
us with examples. Ask of the sportsman, where lies his enjoy- 
ment? Ask whether it be in the possession of δ slaughtered 
hare, or fox? He would reject, eith contempt, the very sup- 
position: he would tell you, as well as he was able, that the joy 
was in the pursuit, in the difficulties which are obviated, in‘the 
faults which are retrieved, in the conduct and direction of the 
chase through all its parts; that the completion of their en- 
deavours was so far from giving them joy, that instantly, at that 
period, all their joy was at ar end.—For sportsmen, replied 1, 
this may be no bad reasoning.—It ix not the sentiment, said he, 
of sportsmen alone. The man of gallantry not unoften has been 
found to think after the same manner. 


Meus est amor huic similis ἢ nam 

‘ Transvolat in medio posita, et fucientia eaptat.? 

To these we may add the tribe of builders and projectors. Or 
has not vour own experience informed vou of mambers, who, 
in the building and laying out, have expretsed the highest de- 
hight; @at shewn the utmost indifference to the result of their 
labours, to the mansion or gardens, when once finished and com- 
plete ? ; 

The truth,,said J, of these’ examples is not to be disputed. 
But 1 could wish your hypothesis had better than these to sup- 
port it. In the serious view of happiness, do you ever imagine 
there were any, who could fix it, (as we said hefore,) not on the 
success, but on the aim ’—More, even<in this light, said he, 
than perhaps at first you may imagine. There are instances 
innumerable, of &nen, bad as well‘as good, who having fixed, as 
their aim, a certain conduct of their own, have so fur attached 
their welfare and happiness to it, as to deem all events in its 
prosecution, whether fortunate or unfortunate, to be mean, con- 
temptible, and not worthy their regard.—I called on him for 
examples.* 

What think you, sajd he, of the assassin who slew the first 


2 Hor. Sat. ii. lib. i. 107, ἡ votees,” &e. Ae. The Whole passage is worth 
a See a long catalogue of these in Cicero's readingg = Tuse, Disp. Love c. 27. p. 400, 
Tusculan Disputations: “Spartan boys, Bar- 40]. ete. 
harian sages, Indian wives, Egyptian dd 
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prince of Orange ; and who, though brought by his conduct to 
the most exquisite tortures, yet, conscious of what he had done, 
could bear them all unmoved? Or (if you will have a better 
man) what think you of that sturdy Roman who would have 
despatched Porsenna, and who, full of his design, and superior 
to all events, could thrust a hand into the flames with the 
steadiest intrepidity ?—I replied, that these indeed were very 
uneommMon instances. 

Attend, too, continued he, to Epienrus dying, the founder ef a 
philosophy, little favouring of enthusiasm: “This I write you 
(says he,’ in one of his epistles,) while the last day of life is 
passing, and that a happy one. The pains, indeed, of my body 
are not capakle of bemg heightened. Yet to these we oppose 
that joy of the soul, which arises from the memory of our past 
-peculations.” ραν hin, consonant to this, in another place 
assosting, that a rational adversity was better than an irrational 
prosperity. 

And what think vou? Had he not placed his good and hap- 
pine sin the supposed rectitude of his opinions, would he not 
have preferred prosperity, at all rates, to adversity? Would not 
the pains of whieh he died, have made lis happiness perfect 
misery 2 Aud yet, vou see, he disowns any such thing. The 
memory of lis past life and of his plilosophical inventions, were, 
even ju the hour of death, it seems, a counterpoise to support 
hinu—It must be owned, said I, that you appear to reason 
justly, 

Pass from Epicurus, continued he, to Socrates. What are the 
sentiments of that divine man, speaking of his own unjust con- 
demnaution ἦς “Ὁ Crito,” says he, “aif it be pleasing to t@ gods 
(his way, then be it this way."© And again: “ Anytus and Me- 
litus, 1 grant, ean hill me; but to hurt or injure me, is beyond 
then power.” Tt would not have Wen beyond it; had he thought 
his welfare dependent on any thing they could do 3, for thev 
were then doing their worst: whence then was it beyond them ¢ 
Because his happiness was derived tot from without, but from 


» Τὴν waraplay ἄγοντες καὶ ἅμα τελευ- 
ταίαν ἡμέραν τοῦ βίου, ἐγράφομεν ὑμῖν, 
ταῦτα' στραγγουρίατε παρηκολουθήκει καὶ 
δϑυιντεμικὰ πάθη. ὑπερβυλὴν οὐκ ἀπο- 
λείποντα Tov ἐν ἑαντοῖς μεγέθους" ἂντι- 
παριτάττετο δὲ πᾶσι τούτοις Th κατὰ ψυ- 
χην χαῖρον ἐπὶ τῇ τῶν γεγονότων ἡμῖν 
ὀιαλογισμῶν μνήμῃ. Dio. Laert. 1 xs 
“Ὡς Cun aggereanus vita beatum et eundem 
Suprema: diem, sermbebamus hae. ‘Tanti 
ttem Merk aderant vesiea et. vigeerum, 
at mhilad corum magnitudinem possit ac- 
cedere,  Compensabatir tamen eum his 
omnibus anim Letitia, quam capichag me- 
Mou rationum inventorumaue nostrorum, 
Ce de Fra. hie. 80. p. 173, 


Soon after, we have another sentimént of 
Epicurns, that a ΠΡΟ, adversity was 
better than an irratichal prosperity. The 
orminal words are, Κρεῖττον εἶναι εὐλο- 
γίστως ἀτυχεῖν. 3) ἁλογίστως εὐτυχεῖν. 
lio. Laert. Lal. 1 δὴ, 

¢ The three quotations in tins page are 
taken from Plato: the first. from the Crito, 
qhoted by Epietetas at the end of the En- 
chinidion, and in many other places ; the 
second, from, the Apology, quoted ἀπ fre- 
quently by the same author ; the third, 
from the Menexenus, or Epitaph. Plat. 
Opera, vol. ik p. 248, edit. Serran., See alyo 
Cie. Tuseul, 1. +. ¢. 12. 
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within ; not from the success, which perhaps was due to the 
rectitude of his life, but from that reetitude alone, every other 
thing disregarded. He had not, it seems, so far renounced his 
own doctrine, as not to remember his former words: that ‘‘ to 
whomever ail things, conducive tu happiness, are derived solely, 
or, at least, neaxly ἔχοι himself, and depend not on the welfare 
or adversity of others, from the variety of whose condition his 
own must vary also: he it is, who has prepared to himself the 
most excellent ef all lives; he it is, who is the temperate, the 
prudent, and the brave; he it is, who, when wealth or children 
eithar come or are taken away, will best obey the wise man’s 
precept; for ueither will he be seen to gritve, nor to rejoice in 
excess, from the trust and confidence which he has reposed in 
himself”. You have a sketch, at least, of his meaning, though 
far below his own Attic and truly elegant expression.—I grant, 
said I, your example; but this and the rest are but single in- 
stances. What are three or four in number, to the whole of 
human kind ? 

If you are for numbers, replicd he, what think you of the 
numerous race of patriots, in all ages and nations, who have 
joyfully met death, rather than desert their country when in 
danger?* They must have thought surely on another happiness 
than success, when they cowd gladly go where they saw death 
often inevitable. Or what think you of the many martyrs for 
systems wrong as well ax right, who have dared defy the worst, 
rather than swerve from their belief ?*-—-You have brought, in- 
deed, said I, more examples than could have begn imagined. 

Besides, continued he, what is that comfort of a good conscience, 
celebr@ed to such a height in the religion which we profess, but 
the joy arising from a conscience of right energies ;f ἃ conscience 
of having done nothing, but what is consonant to our duty /— 
I replied, it jndeed appeared $o. . 

Even the vulgar, continued he, recognise a good of this very 
character, when they say of an undertaking, though it succeed not, 
that they are contented ; that they have done their best, and can 


ἃ Sed quid duges et principes nominem ;__ prius subicrint, quam ibim aut aspidem aut 


cum legiones scribat,Cato spe alacris in 
eum locum profectas, unde redituras se non 
arbitrarentur’ Pari animo Lacedawmonii in 
Thermopylis occiderunt: in quos Simonides, 
Die hespes Sparte, nos te hic vidisse ja- 
centes, 

Dum sanctis patria li gibus obsequimur. 

Tust. Disp. 1. 1. ς. 42.¢ 
€ That there may be a bigotted obstinacy 
in favour of what is absurd,gs wel: as*a 
rational constancy in adhering to what is 
right, those Egyptians above mentionea 
may serve as examples.” A‘gyptiorwin mio- 
rem quis ignoret ? quorum imbutze mentes 
pravitatis erroribus quamvis carnificing m 


afelem aut canem aut crocodilum violent : 
Ruorum etiam si imprudentes quidpiam fe- 
cerint, ponam nullam = recusent.  Tuscal. 
Disp. lv. co 27. p. 402. See before, note ὦ 
page 78. 

‘Tt is probable, that some analogies of 
this sort induced a father of the church 
(and no Jess a one than St. Jerome) to say 
of the Stoics, who made moral rectitude the 
only good, Nustro dogmati tu plerisque con- 
cordant. Vid. Menag, in D, Laert, 1. vii 
s. 10]. p. 300. and “tatak. Priefat. in M. 
Antog. Sce also of this treatise, p. 44. 
and below, note a 
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accuse themselves of nothing. Tor what is this, but placing 
their content, their good, their happiness, not in the success of 
endeavours, but in the rectitude? If it be not the rectitude 
which contents thefn, you must tel] me whaj it is else.—It ap- 
pears, replied I, to be that alone. 

I hope, then, continued he, that though you actede uot to this 
notion of happiness which 1 advance, you will at least allow it 
not to be such a paradox as at first you seemed to imagine.— 
That, indeed, replied I, cannot be denied you. * : 

[V. Granting me this, said he, you encourage me to explain 
myself. We have supposed the sovercign good to lie in rectitude 
of conduct.— We have.—And think you there can be rectitude 
of conduct, iff we do not live consistently /—In what sense, said 
|, would you be understood ?—To live consistently,® said he, is 
the same with me, as to live agrecably to some one single and 
consynant scheme, or purpose.— Undoubtedly, said I, without 
this, there can be no reetitude of conduct.—All reetitude of con- 
duct, then, you say, unplies such consistence.—I[t does.— And 
does all consistence, think you, imply, such rectitude ?—I asked 


* ‘To Jive consistently, is here explained 
to he hiving according to‘ some one single 
comsonant scheine or purpose 3 and our good 
ot happiness αν placed mi such consistence, 
upon a supposition that those who live in- 
cousisteutly. and without any sach umform 
shee, are of consequence niiserable and 
unhippy. Th τέλος ὃ μὲν Ζήνων οὕτως 
ἀπέδωκε. τὸ ἡμολουγουμένως ζῆν" τοῦτο δ᾽ 
ἐστὶ καθ᾽ eva Adyor καὶ σύμφωνον (ἣν, ὡς 
τῶν μσχυμένως (ζώντων κακυδαιμονούντων. 
Stoo Hel, M®hie. p. 171. 

This consistence was called in’ Gireck 
ouodoyia, ut Latin eovrententec, and was 
sonietinies hy eteelf alone considered as the 
end Τὴν ὁμολυγίαν λέγουσι τέλος εἶναι. 
ΔΊΣ, el. Ethic. p. 179. See elso Cie. de 
Min Litic. Gp. 216. So alsc in the same 
Vast named treatise, evi. p. 220. Vt enim 
histrion) actio, saltateri motus, non quivis, 
sed Certs quidam est datns: sic vitvagenda 
(st certo genere quodam, non quolibet ; quod 
RCTUS CONN eniens consen tineungue dicimus. 
Nee cniin eubernation’ aut medicine @nilem 
Mipeation esse arbitramur, sed action: illi 
potus, quam mado dixi, et saltationi ; ut in 
pst arte insit, nou foris petatur extremum, 
ML est, artis etfectio, 

[tis upon this principle we find it a pre- 
cept um Cieero’s Offices; Tu primis autem 
Consotuenduim est, quos nos et quales esse 
velimus, et iu quo genere vita. 1 ic. 32. 
Bo likewise in the Muchigidion of Kpictetus, 
¢. 33: τάξον τινὰ ἤδη χαρακτῆρα σαυτῷ 
καὶ τύπον, ὃν φυλάξῃς ἐπί τε σεαντῷϑῶν, 
καὶ ἀνθρώποις ἐπιτυγχάνων: “ ordain to thy- 
‘lf some character and model of life, which 


thou mayst maintain both by thyself, and 
when thou art conversant with mankind.” 
So much sndecd was rested upon this 
principle of consistence, that even to be any 
thing consistently, was held better than the 
contrary, "Thus Epictetus: ἕνα oe δεῖ ἄκ- 
Opwrov εἶναι, ἢ ἀγαθὸν A κακόν" ἢ τὸ Hrye- 
μονικόν σε δεῖ ἐξεργάζεσθαι τὸ σαντοῦ, F 
τὰ ἐκτός -““τἴ behoves thee to be one uniform 
mun, either good or bad ; either to cultivate 
thy own mind, or to cultivate this ex- 
ternal.” Arr. Epict. Li. ὦ. 15. p. 421. And 
more fully than this does he express him- 
self in a place subsequent ; where, having 
tirat9counselled against ae false complai- 
xance which makes us, to please mankind, 
forget onr proper character, and*hay ing re- 
commended, as our duty, a behaviour con- 
tary, he adds, εἰ δὲ μὴ ἀρέσει ταῦτα, SAas 
ἀπόκλινον ἐπὶ τἀναντία" γενοῦ εἷς τῶν κι- 
valdwy, εἷς τῶν μοιχῶν---Αιάφορα δ᾽ οὕτω 
“πρόσωπα οὐ μίγνυται οὐ δύϑασαι καὶ Θηρ- 
“τίτην ὑποκρίνασθαι καὶ Αγαμέμνονα. Arr. 
Fpict. Liv. ec. 2. p. 580. “ But if what I 
recommend to thee do not please, then turn 
thee tatally to all that is contrary ; become 
au profligate of the most prostitute kind. 
Characters so different are not to be blended : 
thoy canst not act af once Thersites and 
Agamémnon. 
Sg, too, Horace: 
Quanto constantior idem 
Jt vitiis, tanto levius miser, ac prior ile 
Qui jam contento, jam laxo fune laborat. 
Sat. vii. 1. ii. v. 18. 
See iso Characteristics, vol. i. p. 13]. 
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him, why not ?—It is possible, indeed, at may, said he, for aught 
we have discovered yet to the contrary: but what if it should 
be found that there may be numberless schemes, each in parti- 
cular consistent with itself, but yet all of thenf different, and some, 
perhaps, contrary? There may, you know, be a consistent life of 
knavery, as wéll ag a consistent life of honesty; there may be 
a uniform practice of luxury, as well as of temperance and ab- 
stemiousness. Will the consistence, common to all of these lives, 
rénder the conduct in each, right?—It appears, said I, an ab- 
surdity, that there should be the same rectitude in two contra- 
ries.— If so, said he, we must look for something more than mere 
consistence, when we scarch for that rectitude which we at pre- 
sent talk of. A consistent life indeed is requisites but that alone 
is not enough: we must determine its peculiar species, if we would 
be accurate and exact.—It indeed appears, said I, necessary. 

Nor is any thing, continued he, more easy to be discussed. 
For what can that peculiar consistence of lite be else, than a life 
whose several parts are not only consonant tu cach other, but to 
the nature also of the beivg by whom that life has been adopted ! 
Does not this last degree of consistence appear as requisite as 
the former ‘—lI answered, It could not be otherwise. 

You see, then, said he, the true idea of right conduct: it is not 

merely to live consistently, but it is to live consistently with 
nature.'—Allow it. 
+ But what, continued he, can we live consistently with nature, 
and be at a loss how to behave ourselves /—We cannot.—And 
can we know how to behave ourselves, if we know nothing of 
what befalls us¢ nothing of those things*and events which per- 
petutily surround and affect us’—We cannot.-— You gee, then, 
continued he, how we are again fallen insensibly into that doc- 
trine which proves the necegsity of scrutinizing, and kuowing the 
value of externals.—l1 replied, it was true.—If you assent, said 
he, to this, it will of course follow, that to live consistently with 
nature, is to live agreeably to a just experience of those things 
which happen around us.'—It appears so. 

.But further still, said he: think you any one can be deemed 
to live agreeably to such experience, if he sclect not, as far as 
possible, the things most congruous é° his nature ?—Ile cannot. 
—And, by the same rule, as far as possible, must he not reject 


Ziv κατ᾽ ἐμπειρίαν τῶν φύσει συμβαινόν- 


bh Ομολογουμένως τῇ φύσει ζῇν. Cle- 
των. Stob. Eel. Ethic. 171. Diog. Laert 


anthes in Stob, cl. Eth. p. 11}. Con- 
}. vil. ὁ, 87, 


gruenter naturwz convenienterque viyere, Cic. 
De Fin. 3. iii. ες. 7. p. 221. The first deserip- 
tion of our end [to live connistently] was 
deemed defective, and thefcfore was this 
addition made. See Stobzeus, in the placc 
cited. Arr. Epict. ]. 111, c. 1. p. 352. 

i Τέλος ἐστὶ τὸ ὁμολογουμένως τῇ φύσει 
Giv' ὕπερ ὃ Χρύσιππος σαφέστερον βευλό- 


μενος ποιῆσαι, ἐξήνεγκε τὸν τρήπον τοῦτον. 


His verbis [pei]. vivere secun- 
dum natura] tria sigmticari Stoici dicunt. 
Unum = ejusmodi, vivere adhibentem sclen- 
tiam carum rerum, qua natura evenirent 
De Fin. 1. iv. ¢ 6. p. 286. See also the 
same treatise, }, iff. c. 9, p. 227. 1, ii. 1]. 
p. #13. where it is expressed, Vivere cum 
intelligentia earum rerum que natura eve 
nirent. 
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such as are contrary ?’—fle must.—And that not occasionally, 
us fancy, happens to prompt; but steadily, constantly, and without 
remission.—I should imagine so.— You judge, said he, truly. 
Were he to act otherwise in the least instante, he would falsif 

hix professions; he would not live according to that experi- 
eice which we now suppose him to possess.—*!] replied, he woyld 
not. 

It should seem, then, said he, from hence, as a natural conge- 
quence of what we have admitted, that the essence of right 
conduct Jay in selection and rejection.—So, said I, it has ap- 
peared.—A nd that sugh selection and rejection should be conso- 
nant with our proper nature.—It is true—And be steady and 
perpetual, not édccasional and interrupted.—It is true.—But if 
this he the essence of right conduct, then too it is the essence of 
our sovereign good; for in such conduct we have supposed this 
good to consist.— We have. 

See then, said he, the result of our inquiry. The sovereign 
goad, a8 constituted by rectitude of conduct, has, on our strictest 
scrutiny, appeared to be this: to live perpetually selecting, as 
far as possible, what is congruous to nature, and rejecting what 
ix contrary ; making our end that selecting and that rejecting 
only.’ —It is true, said J, so it appears. 

V. Before we hasten, then, further, said he, let us stop to 
recollect, and see whether our present conclusions accord with our 
former. We have now supposed the sovereign good to be recti- 
tude of conduct, and this conduct we have made consist in a 
certain selecting and gejecting.— We have-—And do you not 
mnagine that the selecting and rejecting, which we propoge, as 
they are purely governed by the standard of nature, are catable 
m every instance of being rationally justified /—I replied, I 
thought they were.—But if they admit a rational justification, 
then are they moral offices or duties; for thus you’remember 
sesterday a moral office was defined.|—It was—But if so, to live 
mn the practice of them will be to live in the discharge of moral 
offices. - lt will—But to live in the. discharge of these, is the 
sane as living according to’virtue, and living according to nature. 
—{t is.—So, therefore, is living i that selection, agd in that re- 


Jeetion, which we propose.— It in? 


k Ὁ τε ᾿Αντίπατρυς.-- τὸ τέλος κεῖσθαι, tiis, quas posui, et si quae similes carum 
Ἐν τῷ διηνεκῷς καὶ ἀπαραβάτως ἐκλέ-  sint; relinquitur, ut summum bonum sit, 
γεσθαι μὲν τὰ κατὰ φύσιν, ἀπεκλέγεσθαι δὲ vivere scientiam adhibentem earum rerum, 
τὰ παρὰ φύσιν, ὑπολαμβάνει. Clem. Alex, quar ®atura cveniant, beligentem gue se- 
Strom. 1. 1]. p. 497. edit. Potter. This senti- cundum naturam, et que contra naturam 
Ment was sometimes contracted, and ex- sunt rejicientem, id est, convenienter con- 
Pressed as follows: τὸ εὐλογιστεῖν ἐν ταῖς gruenterque nature vivere. De Fin. 1. iii. 
ἐκλογαῖς : sxomctimes mone concisely still, c. 9ap. 227. See also De Fin. |. 11, c. 11. 
ny the single term τὸ εὐλογιστεῖν. ὃ p. 113. Sce also Diog. Laert, }, vii. c. 88, 
Plutarch, 1071, 1072. Cicero joins this Stob. Ecl. Eth. 17]. 

and the foregoing descriptions of happiness 1 Shp. page 69, 
legether- Cireumseriptis igitur his sentgn- ᾿ 
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We need never, therefore, be at a loss, said he, for a descrip- 
tion of the sovereign good. We may call it, rectitude of conduct ; 
if that be too contracted, we may enlarge, and say, it 1s to live 
perpetually selecting and rejecting according to the standard of 
our being.—If we are for still different views, we may sway, It is 


to jive in the di&charge of moral offices ;" 


Ὁ ᾿Αρχέδημος δὲ (τέλος φησὶ) τὸ πάντα 


τὰς καθήκοντα ἐπιτελοῦντα (ἣν. Lacit. 
lL. vii. c. 88. Stob. Hel. Eth. 171. Officia 


omnia—servantem yivere, Cic. de Fin. 1. iv. 
c. G.ep. 286. 

Soon after we meet the phrases, “to live 
according to nature ;” “to live according to 
virtue.” ‘O 2hvwr-—réros εἶπε, τὸ ὁμο- 
λογουμένως TH φύσει (ἣν, ὕπερ ἐστὶ Kar’ 
ἀρετὴν (ἢν. Laert. 1. vii. ὦ 87, Consentire 
nature ; quod esse volunte virtute, id est, 
honestate vivere. De Fin. 1. ii.e. 1). p. 113. 
Where, as has been already observed, pape 
69, and in the note, Likewise, on the place, 
we find the lives, according to nature and 
virtue, are considered as the sane. « 

However, to make this assertion plainer, 
(if it be not, perhaps, sufficiently plain al- 
ready,) it may not he improper to con- 
sider what idea these philosophers had of 
virtue. 

In Laertius, (where he delivers the senti- 
ments of Zeno and his followers.) virtue is 
called διάθεσις. ὁμολογουμένης “a consistent 
disposition ;°° and soon after, ψυχὴ πεποι- 
ἡμένη πρὸς Thy ὁμολογίαν παντὺς τοῦ βίου: 
“a mind formed to consistence throngh every 
part of life.” Lacrt. 1, vii. ο, 89, 

In @obieus, (according to the sentiments 
of the sume schuol,) it is called διάθεσις 
ψυχῆς σύμφωνος αὐτῇ περὶ ὅλον τὸν βίον: 
“a disposition of mind, consonant to itself 
throughout thg whole of life.” Eel. “th. 
p. 167. ς 

So Cicero, ἢ his Laws: Constans et per- 
petua ratio vite, que est virtus, ]. i. c. 17. 
p. 55. 

So Sencca, in his seventy-fourth epistle : 
Virtuy enim convenientia constat: omnia 
opera ejus cum ipsa concordant, et congru- 
“unt. d " 

Thus, therefore, consistence being the 
essence of virtue, and, upon the hypothesis 
here advanced, the essence also of happi- 
ness; it follows, first, that a virtuoun life 
will be a happy life: but if a happy one, 
then, of course, a life according to nature ; 
since nothing can be good which is contrary 
to nature, nor, indeed, which 15. ποῦ Gonso- 
nant, in strictest manner, to it. 

And here (as a proper opportunity seems 
to offer) we cannot but take notice of the 
great similitude of scutiments: it may be 
even said, the unanimity of almogt all 
philosophers, on this impottant subject 


to live according to na- 


concerning ends amd happiness. 

Those whose hypothesis we have fol- 
lowed in this Dialogue, supposed it to be 
virtue and consistent action, aud that with- 
out regurd to fortune or success. But even 
they, who, from their hypothesis, made some 
degree of success requisite ; who rested it 
not merely on right aGion, but on a prepor- 
tion of bodily welfare, and good fortune con- 
comitant; even these made rizht action and 
virtue to be principal. 

Thus Arehytas, according to the @octrine 
of the Pythagorean school: εὐδαιμοσύνα 
χρᾶσις ἀρετᾶς ἐν ebruxia: “happiness is 
the use or excreise of virtue, attended with 
external good fortune.” Opusc. Mytholog, 
Ρ. 018. Consonaut to this sentiment, he 
says, in the begining of the sume treatise, 
ὁ μὲν ἀγαθὸς ἀνὴρ οὐκ εὐθέως εὐδαίμων ἐξ 
ἀνάγκας ἐστίν" ὁ δὲ εὐδαίμων. καὶ ἀγαθὸς 
ἀνήρ ἐστι “the good man is not of necessity 
happy 3 [hecause, upon this hypothesis, ex- 
ternal fortune may Le wanting 1} but the 
happy ian ds of necessity good,” (because, 
upon the same livpothesis, without virtue 
wis no happiness. | 4. p. 673. Again: 
αἰεὶ μὲν γὰρ κακοδαιμονὲν ἀνάγκα τὸν κα- 
κὸν, αἴτε ἔχοι ὕλαν (κακῶς τε γὰρ αὐτᾷ 
χρέεται) αἴτε σπανίζυι “the bad man (says 
he) must ueeds at all times Ge miserable, 
whether he have, or whether he want, 
the materials of external fortune ; for if he 
have them, he will employ tem 1}. Ud. 
p. 696. Thus we see this philosopher, 
though he make externals a requisite te 
happiness, vet still without virtue he treats 
them as of no importance. Again: δύο δ᾽ 
ὁδυὶ τέμνονται ἐν τῷ βίῳ" ἃ μὲν σκυθρω- 
ποτέρα, ἂν ὁ τλάμων ἐβάδι(εν ᾿Οδυσσεύτ᾽ 
ἁ δὲ εὐδιεινοτέρα, τὰν ἐπορεύετο Νέστωρ. 
Τὰν ὧν ἀρετάν paps δηλῆσθαι (lege δήλεσ- 
θαι, Dorice pro θέλειν) μὲν ταύταν, bu 
νασθαι δὲ καὶ rhvav: “there are two roads 
in life, distmet from cach other; one the 
rougher, Which the suffering Ulysses went 5 
the other more smooth, which was travelled 
by Nestor, Now of these roads, (says he, 
Virtue desires indeed the Jatter; and yet 
is she not wnable to travel the former.” 
Ibid. p. 090. From which last sentiment 
it appears, that ke thought virtue, even 0 
any fortune, was capable of producing δ 
ledfat nome degree of happiness. , 

As for the Socratic doctrine on this sub 
ject, it may be sufficiently seen by what 18 
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ture; to live according .to virtue; to live according to just ex- 
perience of those things which happen around us. Like some 


quoted from it in the Dialogue, page 80. 
And as the sentiments, there exhibited, 
are recorded by Plato, they may be called, 
not only Socratic, but Platonic also. How- 
ever, fest this should be liable to dispute, 
the following sentiment is taken from Xe- 
nocrates, one of Plato's immediate successors 
m the old academy by him founded: Zevo- 
κράτης φησὶν, Εὐδαίμονα εἶναι τὸν τὴν ψυ- 
χὴν ἔχοντα σπουδαίαν" ταύτην γὰρ ἑκάστῳ 
εἶναι δαίμονα ; * Nenocrates held that he 
was exndenon, or happy, who had a virtuous 
mmd; for that the, mind was every one’s 
dwmon or genius.” Arist. Top. Lin ὦ 6. 
Here we sce virtue made the principle of 
happiness, according to the hypothesis of 
the Dgalogue. ‘There is an elegant allusion 
in the passage τὸ the etymology of the word 
Εὐδαίμων, which signities both, [happy, | 
uid [ possessed of a good genius or demon ; } 
an allusion which, in translating, it was not 
posible to preserve. See below, note a ἢ. 9]. 
As for the Peripatetic school, we find 
then adea of happiness. as recorded by 
Laecitius, to be in a amanuer the same with 
that of the Pythagoreans. It was χρῆσις 
αρετῆς ἐν βίῳ τελείῳ, “the tse or exercise 
of virtue ma complete and perfect life.” 
Laer Love 30. We have already, in 
note 4p. G9, cited the same doctrine (though 
somewhat varied in. expression) from the 
founder of the Peripateties, in his first book 
oi Βα ον... So, again, we Joiten from him, 
Ori πράξειν τινὲς Kal ἐνέργειαι λέγυνται τὸ 
τέλυν, “tht it is certain actions and ener- 
wes Which are to be deemed the end.” 
Kile. Nie Loic ὃ... And again: ἔστι 
γὰρ αὐτὴ ἡ εὐπραξία τέλυς “tor it is the 
soy rectitude of action which is itself the 
οὐ. ΤΊ ἅν Lovee. ὦν, And again: Ἢ εὑ- 
δαιμονία ἐνέργειά τίς ἐστι “happiness is 
Ἃς (τι energizing.” Toda. ὦν 9, And 
tore eaphenthy than all these passages, 1} 
that elegant simile, 1 i. ὦν 8. ὥσπερ δὲ 
᾿Ολυμπιάσιν οὐχ of κάλλιστοι Kal ἰσχυρό- 
TAT στεφανοῦνται, ἀλλ᾽ οἱ ἀγωνιζόμενοι 
(τυύτων γάρ τινες νικῶσιν") οὕτω καὶ τῶν 
cro βίῳ καλῶν καὶ ἀγαθῶν οἱ πράττοντες 
ὀρθῶς ἐπήβολοι γίγνονται " “for, as in the 
Oly mpie games, not those are crowned wlio 
10 handsomest and strongest, but those 
who combat aud contend, (for it is from 
among these come the victors 2) so, with 
respect to things laudable and good in hu- 
man life, it is the right actors only that at- 
tain the possession of them.” Nay, so 
much did this philosoffer make happiness 
depend on right action, that though ge re- 
quired some portion of externals to that 
feheity, which he held supreme ; yet still 


it was honour and virtue which were its 
principal ingredients. ‘Thus, speaking of 
the calamities and external casualties of 
life, which he epntessés to be impediments 
to a happiness perfectly complete, he adds, 
ὅμως δὲ καὶ ἐν τούτοις are εἰ τὸ καλὸν, 
ἐπειδὰν φέρῃ τις εὐκόλως πολλὰς καὶ με- 
γάλας ἀτυχίας, μὴ δι᾿ ἀναλγησίαν, GAA 
γεννάδας ὧν καὶ μεγαλόψυχος. Ei δ᾽ εἰσὶν 
αἱ ἐνέργειαι κύριαι τῆς (ζωῆς, καθάπερ εἴπο- 
μεν, οὐδεὶς ἂν γένοιτο τῶν μακαρίων θλιος" 
οὐδέποτε γὰρ πράξει τὰ μισητὰ καὶ φαῦλα. 
Τὸν γὰρ ὡς ἀληθῶς ἀγαθὸν καὶ ἔμφρονα 
πάσας οἰόμεθα τὰς τύχας εὐσχημόνως φέ- 
pew, καὶ ἐκ τῶν ὑπαρχόντων ἀεὶ τὰ κάλ- 
λιστα πράττειν καθάπερ καὶ στρατηγὸν 
ἀγαθὸν τῷ παρόντι στρατοπέδῳ χρῆσθαι 
πολεμικώτατα, καὶ σκυτοτόμον ἐκ τῶν δο- 
θέντων σκντῶν κάλλιστον ὑπόδημα ποιεῖν, 
τὸν αὑτὸν δὲ τρόπον καὶ τοῦς ἄλλους τεχ- 
νίτας ἅπαντας. Ei δ᾽ οὕτως, ἄθλιος μὲν 
οὐδέποτε γένοιτ᾽ ἂν ὃ εὐδαίμων : “and yet, 
even in such incidents, the fair principle of 
honour and virtue shines forth, when a 
man, with becoming calmness, endures many 
and great misfortunes; and that not through 
insensihility, but being brave and = mag- 
nanimous, Nay, more, if it be true, as we 
have already affirmed, that it is actions 
Which are predominant in constituting a 
happy life, then can no one be completely 
miserable, wha is happy in his” right 
conduct, because he will never he the 
actor of what is detestable and bgge. ΕΣ 
it is our opinion, that the man fy wise 
and good endures all fortunes with becoming 
deceney, and from whatever happens to 
aye, still frames the fairest actions; like 
as the good commander? uses the army 
which he happens to find, after the manner 
most agreeable to the rules of war; and 
the shoemaker, from such skins as others 
provide him, makes a shoe, the best that 
can be made from such materials ; and so 
in the same manner all other artists beside. 
Bug if this be true, then he who is happy 
in ‘this rectitude of genius, can in no in- 
stance be truly and strictly miserable.” 
Eth. Nie. Lie 10, 

As for Epicurus, though he was an advo- 
eate for pleasure, yet so high was his opinion 
of a wise and right conduct, that he thought 
rittional adversity better than irrational 
prosperity, See Dial. p. 197. Hence, tov, 
hd represented that pleasure, which he es- 
tcemed our sovereign happiness, to he as inse- 
farable from virtue, as virtue was from that. 
Οὐκ ἔστιν ἡδέως (ἣν, ἄνευ τοῦ φρονίμως, 

) καλῶς, καὶ δικαίως οὐδὲ φρονίμως, καὶ 
κἀχῶς καὶ δικαίως, ἄνευ τοῦ ἡδέως. “It is 
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finished statue, we may behold it every way: it is the same 
object, though variously viewed; nor is there a view, but is 
natural, truly graceful, and engaging. 

VI. I cannot deny, said I, but that as you now have explained 
it, your hypothesis‘ seems far more plausible than when first it 
was proposed.-—You will belicve it, said he, more so still, by 
considering it with more attention. In the first place, though, 
perhaps, it esteem nothing really good but virtue, nothing really 
evil but vice, yet it in vo manner takes away the difference and 
distinction of other things." So far otherwise, it is for establishing 
theiy distinction tothe greatest accuracy. For were thisneglected, 
what would become of selection and reje¢tion, those important 
energies which are its very soul and essence? Were there no 
difference, there could be no choice.—IJt is true, said I, there 


could not. 

Again, said he. It is no meagre, mortifying system ofg self- 
denial; it suppresses no social and natural affections, nor takes 
away any social and natural relations;° it prescribes no ab- 


impossible to live pleasurably, without livihg dercetur omnis vita, ut ab Aristone ; nec 
prudently, and honourably, and justly; or ullum sapientie munns aut opus inveniretur, 
to live prudently, and honourably, and cum inter eas res, quae ad vitam degendam 
justly, without living pleasurably.” Epict. pertinerent, nihil omnino interesset 5 neque 
in Laert, 1. x. 8. 132. ullum delectum haberi oporterct, Itaque 

To conclude the whole, our countryman cum esset satia constitutum, id solum esse 
Thomas Hobbes, though he professedly ex- bonum qued esset honestum, et id malum 
plodes all this doctrine concerning ends, solum quod turpe; tum inter hae et illa, 
yet seems insensibly to have estallished an qua nihil valcrent ad Jeate misereve viven- 
end himself, and to have founded it (like dum, aliquid tamen, quo different, esse vo- 
others) in a certain energy or action, For Juerunt, ut e@sent ecorum alia a:stimabilia, 
thus it ig he informs us, in his treatise called alia contra, alia neutrum. Ibid. I. iii ¢. 15. 
Human ature, that there can be no con-_ p. 246, ‘ 
tentment, but in procecding ; and that fe- Cwtera autem, οἷν nee bona nec mala 
licity consisteth, not in having, hut in pros- essent, tamen alia secundum naturam di- 
pering. And again, seme time after, hayng cebat, alia natura esse contraria: iis ipsis 
admitted the comparison of human life toa alia interyecta et media numefabat. Acad, 
race, he immediately subjoins, “but this race Lic. 11. p, 46. See Dial. page 75. 
we must suppose to have no other goal, nor © As much has been said concerning the 
other garland, but being foremost and in it.” Stoic apathy or insensilnlity with respect to 

And thus much as to the concurring passion, it may not be improper to inquire, 
sentiments of philosophers on the subject of what were their real sentiments on this 
ends; here treated. subject. 

5 Cum enim virtytis hoc proprium sit, Πάθος, which we usually render “a pas- 
earum rerum que sécundum naturam sint, ion,” is always rendered by Cicero, when 
habere delectum; qui omnia sic exwqua- speaking as a Stoic, perturbatio, “a perturBa- 
verunt, ut in utramque partem ita paria tion.” As such, therefore, in the first place, 
redderent, uti nulla selectione uterentur, we say it ought always to be treated. 


virtutem ipsam sustulerunt. Cic. de Fin. The definition of the term πάθος. 28 
1. iii. ο. 4. p. 207. given by these philosophers, was ὁρμὴ 


Quid autem apertiits, quam, si selgctio πλεονάζουσα, translated by Cicero, appe- 
nulla sit ab iis rebus, quae contra naturam titus rehementior. Tusc. 1. iv. ¢. 9. pe 2038. 
aint, earum rerum qu sint segundum natu- Now this definition may be more casily 
ram, tollatur omnis ea, que quratur lau-  expluined, if we first inquire, what they 
deturque prudentia? Οἷς, de Fin. 1. ΠῚ, ς. 9, meant by ὁρμή. ᾿ΟΥμὴ they defined to be 
p. 227. φορὰ ψυχῆς ἐπί τι, “a tendency or motion 

Deinceps explicatur differentia rerum: of the soul toward something.” Stob. Ecl. 
quam ei non ullam esse diceremus, confii- Ethic. p. 175. A πάθος, therefore, or “ pe™ 
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stainings, no forbearances out of nature; no gloomy, sad, and 
lonely rules of life, without which it is evident men may be as 
honest as with, and be infinitely more useful and worthy 
members of society. It refuses no pleasure, not inconsistent 


turbation” must have been, according to 
their definition, a tendency or motion of the 
soul, which was excessive and heyond 
bounds. Stobxeus, from whom this defini- 
tion is taken, in commenting upon it, οἷ»- 
serves, οὐ λέγει πεφυκυῖα πλεονάζειν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἤδη ἐν πλεονάσμῳ οὖσα" οὐ yap 
δυνάμει, μᾶλλον δ᾽ ἐνεργείᾳ, “that Zeyo 
(its author) docs not call a, Πάθος, some- 
thing capable by nature to pass into excess, 
but sumething actiydly in excess already, 
as haying its essence, not in mere capacity, 
but in actuality.” Kel. Eth. p. 159. 

‘Lhere is another definition of the same 
term, gs hich makes it to be ἢ ἄλογος καὶ 
παρὰ φύσιν ψυχῆς xlynos, “a motion of 
the soul, irrahional and contrary to nature,” 
1). Laert. Lovii. 5. 110. Andronicus Rhodius 
adds, to this latter definition, the words, δι᾽ 
ὑπόληψιν κακοῦ ἢ ἀγαθοῦ, “from the opi- 
nion of something good or evil.” Περὶ Πάθ. 
p. O25, So that its whole idea is as fol- 
fons. “A perturbation, or Stoic passion, 
isa motion of the soul irrational and con- 
trary to nature, arising from the opinion of 
something good or evil.” These last words, 
founding the Πάθος. or * perturbation,” on 
opinion, correspond ta what Cicero says, 
where he gives it ay the sentiment of the 
Stoic philosophers, onmes perturbationes 
judiao fieri ct opinione, Full. 1, iv. ὦ 7. 
p 276. Lacrtius informs us, that they 
even madegthe perturbations themselves to 
he judgments, Δοκεῖ δὲ αὐτοῖς τὰ πάθη 
κρίσεις εἶναι. Lacrt. 1. vii. s 111. He sub- 
joins an instance to iustrate. ‘Hre γὰρ 
φιλαργυρία ὑπόληψίς ἐστι τοῦ τὸ ἀργύριον 
καλὺν εἶναι. “For thus (says he) the love 
of juoney is the judgment or opinion, that 
money is a thing good and exccllent.” 
Plutarch records the same sentiment of 
theirs, in a fuller and more ample manner. 
Παθο--- λόγος πονηρὸς καὶ ἀκόλαστος, ἐκ 
φαύλης καὶ διημαρτημένης κρίσεως σφο-, 
δρότητα καὶ ῥώμην προσλαβών. “ΔΛ per-? 
tufbution is a vicious and intemperate rea- 
soning, which assumes vehemence and 
strength from bad and erroneous judgment.” 
Mor. p. 441. D. ΤῸ these testimonies may 
be added that of Themistius: καὶ οὐ κακῶς 
a ἀπὸ Ζηνώνος, τὰ πάθη τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης 
ψυχῆς τοῦ λόγου διαστροφὰς εἶναι τιθέ. 
μενοι, καὶ λόγον κρίσεις ἡμαρτημένας. 
Themist. Paraph. in Aristot. de Anima, 
l. iii, p. 90. 1B. edit. ARline. 

The substance of what is said qpove, 
abl to amount to this; that Πάθος, in a 
“tolc sense, implied a perturbation, and not 


ἃ passion; and that such perturbation 
meant an irrational and violent motion of 
the soul, (απ τὰ on opinion or judgment 
which was erroncous and faulty. 

Now from hence it follows, that the man 
of perfect character (according to theirehy- 
pothesis) must of necessity be ἀπαθὴς, 
“apathetic,” or void of perturbation. For 
such a character, as has becn shewn, implies 
perfect rectitude of conduct. But perfect 
rectitude of conduct implies perfect recti- 
tude of judgment; and such rectitude of 
judgment excludes all error and wrong 
judgment: but if crror and wrong judg- 
ment, then perturbation, of consequence, 
which they suppose to be derived from 
thence alone. 

That this was the sense, in which they 
understood apathy, we have their own 
authofity, as given us by Laertius. Φασὶ 
δέ καὶ ἀπαθῆ εἶναι τὸν σοφὸν, διὰ τὸ ἀνέμ- 
πτωτον εἶναι. Ἰμιοτί, 1, vii 7. 117. “They 
say the wise man is apathetic, by heing 
superior to crror;” by being superior to 
error, if they nav be credited themselves ; 
not, as for the most part we absurdly 
imagine, by being superior to all sense, and 
fecling, and affection, The sentence ifn- 
mediately following the foreguing, looks 
as if these philosophers had foreseen how 
likely they were to be nuisunderstood. Elva: 
δὲ καὶ ἄλλον ἀπαθῆ τὸν φαῦλον, ἐν ἴσῳ 
λεγόμενον τῷ σκληρῷ καὶ ρέπτῳ. 
“There is alro another sort of apathetic 
man, who is bad; who is the same in 
chayacter as the hard and inflexible.” To the 
sume purpose Mpictetus. Οὐ δεῖ γάρ με εἶναι 
ἀπαθῆ, ὡς ἀνδριάντα, ἀλλὰ τὰς σχέσεις τη- 
ροῦντα τὰς φυσικὰς καὶ ἐπιθέτους, ὧς εὐ- 
σεβῆ, ὡς υἱὸν, ὡς ἀδελφὸν, ὧς πατέρα. ὡς 
πολίτην: “Kor I am not to be apathetic, 
like a statue, but I am withal to observe 
relations, both the natural apd adventitibus ; 
as the man of religioy, aa the son, as the 
brother, as the father, as the citizen.” 
Arr. Epict. L iii. c. 2. p. 359. 

Immediately before this, he tells us in 
the same chapter, Πάθος γὰρ ἄλλως οὐ 
γίνεται. εἰ μὴ ὀρέξεως ἀποτυγχανούσης, ἢ 
ἐκκλίσεως περιπιπτούσης : “that ἃ per- 
tuPbation in no othér way ever arises, but 
either when a desire is frustrated, or an 
avérsion fully into that which it would 
avoid.” Where it is observable, that he 
@oes not make cither desire or aversion, 
Πάθη, or “perturbations,” but only the 
cayse of perturbations, when crroncously 
cohducted. 
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with temperance; it rejects no gain, not inconsistent with justice ;» 
universally, as far as virtue neither forbids nor dissuades, it 


Agreeably to this, in the second chapter 
of the Zachiridion, we meet with precepts 
about the conduct and management of these 
two affections, not wor is said about 
lopping off either ; on the contrary, aversion 
we are directed how to employ immediately, 
and desire we are only ordered to suspend 
for*the present, because we want a proper 
subject of fit excellence to excite it. 

To this may be added, what the same 
philoSopher speaks, in his own person, 
concerning himself. Arr. Epict. 1. i. ς, 2). 
Ἐγὼ μὲν ἀρκοῦμαι, ἂν ὀρέγωμαι καὶ ἐκ- 
κλίνω κατὰ φύσιν : “I, for my part, am 
satisfied and contented, if I can desire and 
avoid agreeably to nature.” He did ‘not 
remain, it seems, dissatisfied, till he had 
eradicated these affections; but he was 
satisfied in reducing them to their natural 
use. 

In Laertius we read recorded for a Stoic 
sentiment, that as the vicious man had his 
πάθη, or “perturbations 3" 50. opposed to 
these, had the virtuous his εὐπαθείαι. his 
“eupathies,” or well-feelings, translated by 
Cicero συνε, ‘The three chicf of these 
were βούλησις, δ᾽ will,” defined ὄρεξις εὔλο- 
yos, “rational desire Ὁ εὐλάβεια, © cau- 
tion,” defined ἔκκλισις εὔλογος,» “ rational 
aversion τ and χαρὰ, “joy,” defined ἔπαρσις 
εὔλογοΞ. “rational exultation.” To these 
three principal eupathies belonged many 
subordinate species; such as εὔνοια, ἀγά- 
πησι5, δι ὼς, τέρψις, εὐφροσύνη, εὐθυμία, 
ἄς. SeMaert. 1. vii. 5. 115, 110. Αμάτοῃ. 
Rhod. περὶ πάθων. Cic. ‘Tuse. 1. iv. c. 6. 

Cicero makes Cato, under the character 
of a Stoic, and in explaining their system, 
use the foilowitg expressions. Pertinere 
autem ad rem arbitrantur, intelligi natura 
fieri, ut liberi a parentibus amentur: a 
quo initio profectam communem humani 
generis socictatem persequuntur. De Fin, 
1, iii, ὁ. 19. The same sentiment of the 
Stoics is recorded by Laertius, Φασὶ δὲ 
(of Στωΐῖκοι) καὶ τὴν πρὸς τὰ τέκνα φι- 
λοστοργίαν φυσικὴν εἶναι αὐτοῖς : “They 
say, parental affection is natural to them.” 
l, vii. 8. 120. 

Again, soon after, im the same treatise 
De Finibus. (uodque nemo in summa 
solitudine vitam agere yelit, ne cum infinjta 
quidem voluptatum abundantia ; facile in- 
telligitur, nos ad conjunctionem congregu- 
tionemque hominum, et ad naturalem com- 
munitatem esse natos. So Laertius: ᾿Αλλὰ 
μέν οὐδ' ἐν ἐρημίᾳ (φασὶ) βιώσεται 
σπουδαῖος κοινωνικὸς γὰρ φύσει, καὶ πρακ- 
τικός. “The virtuous man (say they, ; 
Stoics) will never be for Jiving 1g solitude ; 


for he is by nature social, and formed for 
action.” ], vii. ». 123. 

Again, Cicero, in the above-cited trea- 
tise. Cum autem ad tuendos conservandos- 
que homines hominem natum esse videa- 
mus 3; consentaneum est huic nature, ut 
sapiens velit gerere, et administrare rem- 
publicam ; atque ut e natura vivat, uxorem 
adjungere, et velle ex ca liberos. Ne 
amores quidem sanctos a sapiente alicnos 
esse arbitrantur. Ut vero conservetur 
omnis homini erga hominem socictas, con- 
junctiv, caritas, ct emolumenta et detri- 
menta—communia esse voluerunt. De Fin. 
1. itt, ὡς 20, 9]. 

In Epictetus, the leading duties or moral 
offices of man, are emunerated as &llows. 
Πολιτεύεσθαι, γαμεῖν, παιδοποιεῖσθαι, θεὸν 
σέβειν, γονέων ἐπιμελεῖσθαι, καθόλον ὀρέ- 
γεσθαι, ἐκκλίνειν, ὁρμᾷν, ἀφορμὰν, ὧς 
ἕκαστον τούτων δεῖ ποιεῖν, ὡς πεφύκαμεν. 
Arr. Epict. 1 ii ὦ 7. p. 80, The same 
sentiments may be found repeated both in 
Stobeus and Loiertius, 

I shall only add one more sentiment of 
these philosophers, and that is concerning 
friendship. Δέγουσι δὲ καὶ τὴν φιλίαν ἐν 
μόνοις τοῖς σπονδαίυις εἶναι - “ἜΠΟΣ say, 
that friendship exists among the virtuous 
only.” Laert. 1. vin. 5, 124. 

The sum of these quotations appears to 
be this; that the Stoies, in the character 
of their virtlious aman, included rational 
desire, aversion, and exultation ; included 
love and parental affection ᾿ς frie.dship, and 
a general charity or benevolence to all 
mankind ; that they considered it as καὶ 
duty, arising from our very nature, not to 
neglect the welfare of public society, but tu 
be ever ready, according to our rank, to 
act cither the magistrate or the private 
citizen; that their apathy was no more 
than a freedom from perturbation, from 
irrationa? und excessive agitations of the 
soul; and consequently that the strange 
‘apathy, commonly laid to their charge, and 
in the demolishing of which there have 
been 50 many triumphs, was an imaginary 
apathy, fur which they were no way ac- 
countable. 

P The Stoies were so far from rejecting 
wealth, when aequired fairly, that they 
allowed their perfect man, for the sake of 
enriching himself, to frequent the courts of 
kings, and teach philosophy fur a stipend. 
Thus Plutarch from a treatise of Chrysip- 
pus: Τὸν μὲν σοφὸν καὶ βασιλεύσι συνε- 
σεσθά; φησὶν ἕνεκα χρηματισμοὺ, καὶ 
σοφιστεύσειν ἐπ᾽ ἀργυρίῳ: Mor. p. 1047. 
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endeavours to render life, even in the most vulgar acceptation, 
as cheerful, joyous, and easy as possible.4 Nay, could it mend 
the condition of existence in any the most trivial circumstance, 
even by adding to’the amplest possessions the poorest meanest 
utensil, it would in no degree contemn an addition even so 
mean! Far otherwise: it would consider,.that to neglect the 
least acquisition, when fairly in its power, would be to fall short 
of that perfect and accurate conduct which it ever has in view, 
and on which alone all depends. ᾿ 

And yet, though thus exact in every the minutest circum- 
stance, it gives us no solicitude as to what rank we maintam im 
life. Whether nobfe or ignoble, wealthy or poor; whether 
merged in business, or confined to inactivity, it is equally con- 
sistent with every condition, and equally capable of adorning 
them all. Could it indeed choose its own life, it would be 
alw@vs that where inost social affections might extensively be 
exerted, and most done to contribute to the welfare of society. 
But if tate order otherwise, and this be denied; its intentions 
are the same, its endeavours are not wanting; nor are the 
soci, rational powers forgotten} even in times and circum- 


stances Where they can least become conspienons. 
It teaches us to consider life as one great important drama, 
where we have exch our part allotted us to act.’ It tells us that 


So likewise the Stole Heeato, iu his 
treatise of Offices, as quoted by Cicero, 
Sapentis esse, mbhif contra mores, leges, 
instituta. facientem, habere, rationem rei 
famiharis, Neque enim solum nolns divites 
esse volumus, sed Lberis, propinquis, amicis, 
maximequ® reipublica, Singulorum enim 
facultates et copie, divitin sunt civitatis. 
De Othe. 1. tite. 15, 

4 Mtenim quod summum benum a Stoicis 
dicitnt, Convenicnter nature vivere. id 
habet hane (ut opinor) sententiam, Cum 
virtute conpruere seinper: caetera autem, 
que secundum naturam erscnut, ita legere, 
Ss} ca virtuti non repugnarent. Cie. de 
Offic. 1. 111. ce. 3. : 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis, speaking of 
the Stoic doctrine concerning the external 
capes ele and common utilities of life, 
dchvers their sentiment in the following 
words : ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ δίχα κειμένων ἀρετῆς 
Te σὺν τούτοις καὶ ἀρετῆς μόνης, μηδέπυτ᾽ 
ἂν τὸν σοφὸν τὴν κεχωρισμένην ἑλέσθαι, 
εἰ εἴη αὐτῷ δυνατὸν τὴν μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων 
λαβεῖν. “Supposing there Jay virtue on 
the one side, attended with these externals, 
and virtue on the other side, alone hy 
herself, the wise man vould never choose 
that virtue which was destitute and 
Single, if it was in his power to Mbtain 
that other which was accompanied with 
these advantages.” Tlepi ψυχ. p. 157. 


FSi ad illam vitam, quae cum virtate 
degatur, ampulla aut strigilis accedat, sump- 
turuim supientem cam vitam potius, cul hac 
adjecta sint. De Fin. Liv. ο. 12. p, 300. 

5. Ttemyur magis est secundum naturam, 
pro omnibus gentibus (si fieri pq it) con- 
servandis aut juvandis maximes jabores 
molestianque suscipere, imitantem Hereulem 
illum, quem hominum fama, beneficiorum 
m@nor, ἴθ concilio coclegtinm = conlocavit, 
yuam vivere in solitudine, non modo sine 
ullis molestiis, sed etiam in miximis volup- 
tatibus, abundantem omnibus copiis ; ut 
excellas etiam) pulchritudine et viribus. 
QJueciren uptimo quisque et splendidissimo 
ingenio longe iam vitam huie anteponit. 
Cic. de Offie. 1. iti, ος δι. * 

t Thus Aristo th! Chian: Elva: γὰρ 
ὅμοιον τῷ ἀγαθῷ ὑποκριτῇ. τὸν σοφόν" 
bs ἄντε Θερσίτον ἄντε ᾿Αγαμέμνανος 
πρόσωπον ἀναλάβῃ, ἑκάτερον ὑποκρίνε- 
ται προσηκόντως. “The wise man in 
like the good actor; who, whether he 
asgume the character of Thersites or Aga- 
meninon, acts either of the two parts with 
a decoming propriety.” 1). Laert. 1 vii 
s. 160. 
e This comparison of life to a drama or 
stage-play, scenis to have been a eomparison 


much approved hy authors of antiquity. 


Se Epict. Enchirid. ὦ 17, and the notes of 
the late dearned .edito: Mr. Upton. See 
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our happiness, as actors in this drama, eonsists not in the length 
of our part, nor in the state and dignity, but in the just, the 
decent, and the natural performance. 

If its aims are guccessful, it is thankful to Providence. It 
accepts all the joys derived from their success, and feels them 
as fully as those who know no other happiness. The only dif: 
ference is, that having a more excellent good in view, it fixes not, 
like the many, its happiness on success alone,” well knowing 
that in such case, if endeavours fail, there can be nothing lett 
behind but murmurings and misery. On the contrary, when 
this- happens, it is then it retires into itself, and reflecting on 
what is fair, what is laudable and honest, (the truly beatific 
vision, not of mad enthusiasts, but of the calm, the temperate, 
the wise, and the good,) it becomes superior to all events;* it 
acquiesces in the consciousness of its own rectitude; and, like 
that mansion founded not on the sands but on the rock, it defies 
all the terrors of tempest and inundation. 

VII. Here he paused, and 1 took the opportunity to observe, 
how his subject had warmed him into a degree of rapture; how 
greatly it had raised both his sentiments and his style-—No 
wonder, said-he. Beauty of every hind excites our love and 
admiration; the beauties of art, whether energies or works; the 
beauties of nature, whether animal or inanimate. And shall we 
expect less from this supreme beauty; this moral, mental, and 
orginal beauty ; of which all the rest are but as types or copies! 
Not however by high flights to lose sight of opr subject. the 
whole of what we have argued, may be reduced to this. 

All men pursue good,’ and would be happy, if they knew 
how; @t happy for minutes, and miserable for hours, but happy, 
if possible, through every part of their existence. Either, there- 
fore,*there 15 a good of this steady durable kind, or there is none. 
If none, then all good must fe transient and uncertaifi; and if 
so, an object of lowest value, which can little deserve either our 
attention or inquiry. But if there be a better good, such a good 


also M. Anton. ]. xii. s. 36; and the notes 
of Gataker. Plat, Gorg. p. 512. vol. i. edit. 
Serr. 

α One of the wisest rules that ever was, 
with respect to the enjoyment of external 
good fortune, is that delivered by Epicte- 
tus; to enjoy it, ὡς δέδοται, καὶ ἐφ᾽ ὅσον 
δέδοται, “in such manner as it is given, 
and for such time as it is given 1. remeni- 
bering that neither of these conditions, We 
have the power to command. See Arr. 
Epict. 1. iv. c. 1. p. 556. See ajso p. 573, "Ὁ 
the same. 

x See before, note m, p.853; ὅμως δὲ καὶ 
ἐν τούτοις διαλάμπει, &c. 

Y This is a principle adopted by al! the 
Stoics, and inculcated through every piirt 


of the dissertations of Epictetus, Take an 
example or two out of many. Φύσις δ᾽ 
αὕτη wavrds, τὸ διώκειν τὸ ἀγαθὸν, φεύγειν 
τὸ κακὸν.--τοῦ γὰρ ἀγαθοῦ συγγενέστερον 
οὐδέν. “It is the nature of every one*to 
pursue good, and fly evil—for nothing 15 
more intimately allied to us than good.” 
Arr. Epict. Liv. ὦ. 5. p. 606. Again, L. ἢ}, 
ὁ. 22. p. 313. Πᾶν Ζῶον οὐδενὶ οὕτως 
ὠκείωται, ὡς τῷ ἰδίῳ συμφέροντι. “To 
nothing is every animal so intimately allied, 
as to its own peculiar welfare and interest.” 

So Cicero: Omnes enim expetimus 
utilitatem, ad came rapimur, nec facere 
alitergillo modo possumus, De Offic. 1. i. 
ς. 28. Platon. Gorg. p. 468. vol. i, edit. 
Serr. ibid. p. 499. KE. 
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as we are seeking; like. every other thing, it must be derived 
from some cause; and that cause must be either external, in- 
ternal, or mixed, inasmuch as except these three, there is no 
other possible. Now a steady, durable good, cannot be derived 
from an external cause, by reason all derived from externals 
wnust fluctuate, as they fluctuate.“ By the game rule, not from 
a mixture of the two: because the part which is external avill 
proportionally destroy its essence. What, then, remains but the 
cause internal; the very cause which we have supposed, when 
we place the sovereign good in mind; in rectitude of conduct ; 
in just selecting and rejecting !’—There seems, indeed, no cther 
cause, said I, to whiéh we can possibly assign it. 

Forgive ma, then, continued he, should T appear to boast. 
We have proved, or, at least, there is an appearance we have 
proved, that either there is no geod except this of our own; 
or that, if there be any other, it is not worthy our regard.—It 
must be confessed, said J, you have said as much as the subject 
seems to adinit. 

VIIl. By means, then, said he, of, our hypothesis, behold one 
of the fairest, and most amiable of objects; behold the true and 
perfect man: that ornament of humanity, that god-like being, 
who, without regard cither to pleasure or pain, uninfluenced 
equally by either prosperity or adversity, superior to the world 
and its best and worst events, can fairly rest his all upon the 
rectitude of his own conduct, can constantly, and uniformly, agd 
manfully maintain it ; thinking that, and that alone, wholly suf- 
ficient to make him happy. 

And do you seriofisly believe, said I, there ever was such a 
character (—And what, replied he, 161 should admit ther never 
was, is, or will be such a character? that we have been talking 
the whole time of a being not to be found? @ 


3 
“ A faultless monster, which the world ne’er saw "Ὁ ὁ 


Supposing, I say, we admit this, what then ’—Would ‘not your 


* Sec before, pages 51, 52, 53. 

“ Daemon, or genius, means every man’s 
particular mind, and reasoning faculty. 
Aaluwy—otros δέ ἐστιν ὃ ἑκάστου vous, 
καὶ λόγος. Μ. Anton. 1. v. p. 57. Gienium’ 
θα uniuscujusque animum rationalem ; οἵ 
ideo esse singulos singulorum. Varro in 
Fragm, It is from this interpretation of 
genius, that the word, which in Greck ex- 
presses happiness, in clogantly etymologized 
to mean “a goodness of genius or mind.” Εὐ- 
δαιμονία ἐστὶ δαίμων ἀγαθός. M. Anton. 
1. vi. 8. 17. See Gataker on the place. 
The sentiment came originally from the old 

cademics, See before page 85, note m. 

Quam gravis vera, quam magsificn, 
quain constans conficitur persona sapientis ? 
Qui, cum ratio docucrit, quod honestum 


casct, id esse s0lum bonum, semper sit ne- 
cease est beatus, vereque omnia ista nomina 
possideat, que inridcri ab simperitis solent. 
Rectius enim appellabitur rex, quam Tar- 
quinius, qui nec se nee suos regere potuit: 
rectius magister populi, ete. Cic. de Fin. 
1, iii, ec. 22. p. 269. Ergo hic, quisquis est, 
qui moderatione et constantia quictus animo 
est, sibique ipse placatus ; ut nec tabescat 
nolestiis, nec frangatur timore, nee sitienter 
quid. expetens ardeat desiderio, nee alacri- 
tute futili gesticns deliquescat 5 is est sa- 
piéna, quem aquarimus, is est beatus: cui 
nihil humanarum rerum aut intelerabile ad 
demittendum animum, aut nimis letabile 
ad ecferendum videri potest. Quid enim 
videatur οἱ magnum, ἄς, Tusc. Disp. 1. iy. 
c. 17. p. 298. 
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system in each a case, said IJ, a little border upon the chimeri- 
ο8] ὅς I only ask the question—-You need not be so tender, he 
replied, in expressing yourself. If it be false, if it will not en- 
dure the test, I am,as ready to give it up 851 have been to de- 
fend it. He must bea poor philosopher, indeed, who, when he 
sees truth and « system at variance, can ever be solicitous for 
the fate of a system. 

But tell me, I pray, Do you object to mine, from its perfection, 
or from its imperfection ἐ From its being too excellent for human 
nature, and above it; or from its bem tvo base, and below it {— 
It seems to require, said I, a perfection to which no individual 
ever arrived.— That very transcendence, said he, is an argument 
on its behalf. Were it of a rank inferior, it wowd not be that 
perfection which we seek.— Would you have it, said I, beyond 
nature ?—If you mean, replied he, beyond any particular or in- 
dividual nature, most undoubtedly 1 would. As vou are a ¢over 
of painting, you shall hear a story on the subject. 

“In ancient days,4 while Greece was flourishing in liberty and 
arts, a celebrated painter, having drawn many excellent pictures 
for a certain free state, and been generously and honourably re- 
warded for his labours, at last made an offer to paint them an 
Helen, as a model and exemplar of the most exquisite beauty. 
The proposal was readily accepted, when the artist informed 
them, that in order to draw one fair, it was necessary he should 
cantemplate many. He demanded, therefore, a sight of all their 
finest women. ‘The state, to assist the work. assented to his 
request. They were exhibited before him, he selected the most 
beantiful, and from these formed his Heleif, more beautiful than 
them I.” : 

You have heard the fact, and what are we to infer? Or can 
the be any other inference than this, that the standard of per- 
fection, with respect to the “beauty of bodies, was not (as this 
artist thought) to be discovered in any individual; but being 
dispersed by nature in portions through the many, was from 
thence, and thence only, to be collected and recognised /—It 
appears, said 1, he thought so.—The picture, continued he, is 
lost, but we have statues still remaining. If there be truth im 
the testimony ‘of the best and ‘fairest judges, 10 woman ever 
equalled the delicacy of the Medicean Venus, nor man the 
strength and dignity of the Farnhesian Hereules.-—It 1s gene- 
rally, said J, so believed. 


¢ Chrysippus secms to have been sensible 
of this, if we may judge from a passage of 
his preserved in Plutarch. Aed καὶ διὰ ἦὴν 
ὑπερβολὴν τοῦτε μεγέθους kal τοῦ κάλλους, 
πλάσμασι δοκοῦμεν ὅμοια λέγειν, καὶ οὐ 
κατὰ τὸν ἄνθρωπον καὶ τὴν ἀνθρωπίνην 
φύσιν. “For this reason, through the ρχ- 
cessive greatness and beauty of what we 


assert, we appear to suy things which look 
like fictions, and not such as are suitable 
to man and human nature.” Mor, 104]. F. 

d Sce Cie. De Inyent. L ii. ὁ. 1. See also 
Maximus Tyrius, hiss. xxiii. p. 277. of the 
late euarto edition, and Xenopli. Memot 
1. ii. c. 10. 
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And will you, said he, from this unparalleled and transcendent 
excellence, deny these works of art to be truly and strictly na- 
tural ?—Their excellence, replied I, must be confessed by all; 
but how they can be called natural, I must own a little startles 
ine.—That the limbs and their proportions, ‘said he, are selected 
from nature, you will hardly, 1 believe, doubt,.after the story 
just related.—I replied, it was admitted.—The parts therefore of 
‘these works are natural——They are-—And may not the same be 
asserted, as to the arrangement of these parts! Must not this, 
too, be natural, as it is analogous, we know, to nature ?—It inust. 
—If so, then is the whole natural.—So, indeed, said I, it should 
scem.—It cannot, replied he, be otherwise, if it be a fact beyond 
dispute, that sthe whole is nothing more than the parts under 
such arrangement.—Hnough, said J, vou have satisfied me. 

If [| have, said he, it is but to transter what we have asserted 
of tais subordinate beauty, to beauty of a higher order; it is but 
to puss from the external to the moral and internal. Tor here we 
say. by parity of reason, that nowhere, in any particular nature, 
is the perfect character to be seen entire.” Yet one is brave, 
another is temperate, a third is liberal, and a fourth is prudent. 
So that in the multitude of mixed imperfect characters, as be- 
fore in the multitude of imperfect bodies, is expressed that idea, 
that moral standard of perfection, by which all are tried and 
compared to one another, and at last upon the whole are either 
justified or condemned; that standard of perfection, which can- 
not be but most natural, as it is purely collected from individuals 
of nature, and is the test of all the merit to which they aspire. 

| acknowledge, δὰ J, your argument. 

Linight add, said he, if there were occasion, other arngunents 
which would surprise you. J might inform you of the natural 
preeminence and high rank of specific ideas ;' that every indi- 

® 


The Stoies themselves acknowledged, 
as we learn from Clemens of Alexandria, 
that their 6 σοφὸς, or * perfect: man,” was 
difficult to he found to an exceeding great 
degree 5 δυσεύρετυς πάνν σφόδρα. Strom. 
". 438. Sextus Empiricus gives it as their 
opinion, “that they had never as yet foung 
lain.” μέχρι τοῦ νῦν ἀνευρέτου ὕντος κατ᾽ 
αὐτοὺς τοῦ συφοῦ, Ady. Phys, p. 582. 
edit. Lipsiens. 

What Sextus says, seems to be confirmed 
hy Cicero, w ho, speaking in his Offices the 
language of a Stoic, has the following ea- 
pressions: Nee vero, cum duo Decii, aut duo 
Ncipiones, fortes viri commemorantur, aut 
cun Fabricius Aristidesve justi noninantur ; 
aut ab illis fortitudinis, aut ab his justitie, 
tanquam a sapientibis, petitur exemplum. 
Nemo enim hurum sic sapiens est, ut βα- 
Plentem volumus intelligi. Nee ii, qui sa- 
Pientes habiti sunt, et nominati; M. Cato 


2 
et C. Laclius, sapientes fuerunt ; ne illi qui- 
dem septem: sed ex mediorum officiorum 
frequentia similitudinem quandam gerebant, 
speciemque sapiention, De Offic. 1. ili. ¢. 4. 
Again, in his Lichus, speaking of the same 
constmmate wisdom, he cally it, Sapientia 
quam adhuc mortalis nemo est consecutus. 
So, too, Quintilian : Quod si defuit his 
Viris summa virtus, εἷς quierentibus, an 
oratores fuerint, respondeho, quo modo 
Stoici, si interrogentur, an sapiens Zeno, 
an Cleanthes, an Chrysippus, respondeant ; 
magnos quidem ios ac veneralnles , non 
δι id, quod nhtura hominis swummam 
habet, consecutos. Inst. Orat. L xii, ὦ 1. 
p. 721, 722, edit. Caper. 
So hkewise Seneca: Scis, quem nunc 


*bonum virtm dicam ¥ Hujus secunda nota. 


Nam ille alter fortasse, tanquam phoenix, se- 
qnel anno quingentcsimo nascitur. Epist, 42. 
f See Cicero in his Orator, near the be- 
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vidual was but their type, or shadow; that the mind or infellect 
was the region of possibles; that whatever is possible, to the 
mind, actually is; nor any thing a nonenity, except what im- 
plies a contradictiqn; that the genuine sphere and genuine 
cylinder, though forms perhaps too perfect ever to exist con- 
Joined to matters were yet as true and real beings, as the grossest 
objects of sense ; were the source of infinite truths, which wholly 
depend on them, and which, as truths, have a being most un- 
alt¢rable and eternal.“ But these are reasonings which rather 
belong to another philosophy; and if you are satisfied without 
them, they are at best but superflnous. 

He waited not for my answer, but proceeded as follows.—It is 
thus, said he, have I endeavoured, as far as in my power, to give 
you an idea of the perfect character; a character, which I am 
ucither so absurd as to impute to myself, nor so rigorous and 
unfair as to require of others. We have proposed it only a¥ an 
exemplar of imitation, which though none we think can equal, 
yet all at least may follow ;" an exemplar of imitation, which in 


ginning: Sed ego sic statuo, nihil esse in 
1110 genere tam pulchram, quo non, &e, κῶς 
See also the verses of Bocthius before cited, 
note ὁ, p. 65. 

5 AAA’ ἦγε ἡμετέρα ψυχὴ πολλῷ καὶ 
ἀκριβέστερα καὶ καθαρώτερα τῶν φαινομέ- 
γων ἐπινοεῖν δύναται, καὶ γεννᾷν τόν γ᾽ 
οὖν φαινόμενον κύκλον ἐπιδιορθοῦται, καὶ 
λέγξι, καθόσον οὗτος ἀπολείπεται τοῦ ἀκρί- 
Bons, καὶ δῆλον, ὡς ὁρῶσά τι τούτον κἀλ- 
λιον ἄλλο καὶ τελειότερον εἶδος" οὐ γάρ 
που μηδενὺς ἐφαπτομένη, μηδὲ εἴς τι 
καθαρώτερον βλέπουσα, τοῦτο μὲν οὔ 
φησιν ὄ εἶναι καλὸν, τοῦτο δὲ οὐ πάντῃ 
ἴσον. αὐτῷ γὰρ τῷ λέγειν ταῦτα, δείκνυσιν 
ὡς ὁρᾷ τὸ πάντῃ κάλον καὶ πάντῃ ἴσον. 
“Qur soul is able both to perceive and ap 
produce objects isuch more accurate and 
pure than thoge which are visibly apparent. 
It corrects, therefore, the apparent circle, 
and says, how much that circle wants of 
the perfect one ; and this it evidently does, 
hy beholding some form, which is fairer 
than the visible one, and more perfect. ” It 
is not, indeed, possible, that, without con- 
nexion with any thing else, or without 
looking upon something more pure, it should 
say that this is not really fair, this is not in 
every respect equal: for by these very as- 
sertions, it proves that it beholds that which 
1s in every respect fair, and in every respect 
equal.” From the MS, Comment of Proclag 
on the Parmenides, book iii. 

The ancients held four methnds or prot 
cesses in their dialectic for the investiga- 
tion of truth: first, the divisive, (ἡ διαιρε- 
tixh,) by which we divide and separate the 
real attributes of being ; next, the definitive, 
(ἡ ὁριστικὴ.}) by which we bring them again 


together, and by a just arrangement form 
them inte definitions ; thirdly, the demon- 
strative, (ἡ ἀποδεικτικὴ.) in which we cmn- 
ploy those definitions, and by syllogizing 
through them, descend from causes to ef- 
fects; and, lastly, the analytic, (ἡ ἀνα- 
Auriky,) in which, by an inverse process, 
we unravel demonstrations, and so ascend 
from ctfeets to causes. 

Now to all these methods they held εἴδη. 
that is, specific forms or ideas, to be indis- 
pensably requfsite, from their two im- 
portant characters of permanence and com- 
prehension, e 

Ilence it is that Proclus, in the fifth book 
of his’ comment on the Parmenides, having 
gone through the several incthods above 
mentioncd, concludes with the folluwing 
remit ; 

Ei ἄρα μή ἐστι τὰ εἴδη, οὐκ ἔσονται ai 
διαλεκτικοὶ μέθοδυι. καθ᾽ &s τὰ ὄντα γιγνώ- 
σκημεν, οὐδ' ὅποι τρέψομεν τὴν διάνυιαν 
ἑξομεν" αὕτη γὰρ 7 δύναμις τῆς ψυχῆς μά- 
λιστα ποθοῦσα τὴν αἰτίαν ἐπὶ τὰ εἴδη 
καταφεύγει. “If therefore there are πὸ 
specific ideas or forms, there can be none of 
those dialectic methods, by which we comé 
to the knowledge of things, nor shall we 
know whither to direct our discursive 
faculty ; for this is that pewer of the soul, 
which, desiring above all others the case 
or reason of things, flies for that purpose to 
forms or specific ideas, 

h Seneca gives it as a general confession 
of the greatest philosophers, that the doc- 


*trine they taught, was not quemndmodum 


ipse viwrent, sed quemadmodum vivendum 
esact. De Vita Beata, c. 18. 
There appears, indecd, to be one common 
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proportion as we approach, so we advance proportionably in 
merit and in worth; an exemplar which, were we most selfish, 
we should be fools to reject ; if it be true, that to be happy is 
the ultimate wish ef us all, and that happiness and moral worth 
so reciprocally correspond, that there can be no degree of the 
one, without an equal degree of the other.—If,there be truth, 
said J, in your reasonings, it cannot certainly be otherwise. . 
Ile continued, by saying, the proficiency of Socrates, and, in- 
deed, of every honest man, was sufficient to convince us, could 
we be stedfast to our purpose, that sue progress, at least, might 
be made toward this perfection ;' how far, we know not. (The 
field was open, the face was free and common to all; nor was 
the prize, as ysual, reserved only to the first; but all who run 
might depend on a reward, having the voice of nature, would 


thev but listen, to assure them: , 
e Nemo ex hoc numero mihi non donatus abibit.! 


IX. ITere he paused, and left me to meditate on what he had 


reasoing with respect to all modcla, exem- 
plars, standards, correctors, whatever we call 
themand whatever the subjects, which they 
are destined toadjust. According to this rea- 
soning, if a standard be less perfect than the 
subject to be adjusted, such adjusting (if it 
may he so called) hecvomes a detriment. Hf it 
he bat equally perfect, then is the adjusting 
superttuous, Et remains, therefore, that it 
must be more perfect, aud that to any tran- 
scondence, any aceugacy conceivable. For 
suppose a standard as highly accurate as 
athe imaguned, — [f the sulgects to he ad- 
justed have a nature suitable, then will 
they arriyg. by such standard, to a degree 
of perfection, which through a standard 
lens acetate they could ucver possibly at- 
tun, On the contrary, if the subjects be 
Hot so far capable, the accuracy of the 
standard will never be a hinderance, why 
they should not become as perfect as their 
nature wall admit. 

It seems to have been from seme senti- 
ments of this kind, that the Stuigs adorned 
their ὁ σοφὸς. or * perfect character,” with 


attnbutes μὸ far superior to ordinary hu-, 


Inanity. "Exeivos ὄλβιος, ἐκεῖνος ἀπροσν 
δαὴς, ἐκεῖνος αὐτάρκης, μακάριος, τέλειος: 

It was he was fortunate ; it was he wan 
thove want; it was he was self-sufticient, 
and happy, and perfect.” Plutarch. Mor, 
"8. ὶ See note ἐς p. 93. 

Some philasophers have gone so far as 
not to rest satistied with the most perfect 
idea of humanity, hut so substitute, fur our 
exemplar, even the Supreme Being, God 
himself, Thus Vlato® in his Theztetus, 
Makes the great object of our endegvours 
to he ὁμοίωσις τῷ θεῷ κατὰ τὸ δυνατὸν, 

the becoming like to God, as far as in our 


power.” He immediately explains what 
this resemblance in: ‘Oxolwois δὲ, δίκαιον 
καὶ ὅσιον μετὰ φρονήσεως γενέσθαι. “It 
is the becoming just and holy, wong with 
wisdom or prudence.” Plat. vol. i, p. 176. 
edit, Serrani. See this sentiment explained 
by Ammonius, in V. Voces Porph. p. 5. 
See also Aristotle’s Ethics, 1. x. c. 8. p. 
405. 

The gospel appears to favour the same 
hypothesis, “Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is per- 
fect.” Matt. v. 48. 

What has been above said, will be, it is 
hoped, ἃ suihicient apology for'Zie tran- 
seendence of the character described in the 
Dialogue. 

1 See Diog. Laert, 1}, vil. ec. 91. p. 420. 
Τεκμήριον δὲ τὸ inaperhy εἶναι τὴν ἀρετὴν 
---᾿τὺ γενέσθαι ἐν προκοπῇ τοῦς wept Σω- 
κράτην, καὶ Διογένην, &c. 

kK Verum ui transcundi spes ποῖ sit, 
magna tamen est dignitas sabsequendi. 
(Juinct, Inst. L xii, ce. 1. p. 760. Exigo 
itaque a me, non ut optimis par sim, sed 
ut malis mehor, Senec. de Vita Beata, ο. 17. 
Οὐδὲ γὰρ Μίλων ἔσομαι, καὶ ὅμως οὖκ 
ἀμελῶ τοῦ σώματος" οὐδὲ Κροῖσος, καὶ 
ὕμως οὐκ ἀμελῶ τῆς κτήσεωκ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἁπλῶς 
ἄλλου τινὺς τῆς ἐπιμελείας, διὰ τὴν ἀπό- 
νωσιν τῶν ἄκρων, ἀφιστάμεθα. “For 
neither shall I be Milo,and yet I neglect not 
nay body ; nor Cratsus, and yet I neglect 


lot my estate: nor in general do we desist 


frem the proper care of any thing, through 
despair of arriving at that which is supreme.” 
arr. Epict. 1. 1. c. 2. Sec also Horat. Epist. 
iL 1 28, ἄς. 

εἶ AMineid. 1. v. n. 305. 
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spoken. For some time we passed on jn mutual silence, till ob- 
serving me, on my part, little inclined to break it, What, said 
he, engages you with an attention so earnest ‘-~ ἢ was wondering, 
said I, whence it should happen, that in a discourse of such a 
nature, you should Say‘so little of religion, of providence, and a 
deity.—I have mot, replied he, omitted them, because not inti- 
mately united to morals; but because whatever we treat accurately, 
should be treated separately and apart: multiplicity of matter 
naturally tends to confusion. They are weak minds, indeed, 
which dread a rational suspense ; and much more so, when, in the 
event, it only leads to a surer knowledge, and often strengthens 
the very subject on which we suspend. Cotld I, however, repeat 
you the words of a vencrable sage, (for 1 can call jim no other,) 
whom once 1 heard disserting on the topic of religion, and whom 
still I hear whenever 1 think,on him, you might accept, perhaps, 
my religious theories as candidly as you have my moraj{.—I 
pressed him to repeat them, with which he willingly complied. 

The speaker, said he, whose words | am attempting to relate, 
and whom for the present I name Theophilus, was of a cha- 
racter truly amiable in every part. When young, he had been 
fortunate in a liberal education ; had been a tfriend to the Muses, 
and approved himself such to the public. As life declined, he 
wisely retired, and dedicated his time almost wholly to con- 
templation; yet could he never forget the Muses, whom once he 
loved. He retained in his discourse (and so in the sequel you 
will soon find) a large portion of that rapturous, anti-prosaic 
style, in which those ladies usually choose to express themselves. 

We were walking, not (as now) in the theerful face of day, 
but lagy in the evening, when the sun had long been set. Cir- 
cumstances of solemnity were uot wanting to affect us; the poets 
could not have feigued any more happy: a running stream, an 
ancient wood, a‘ still night, aid a bright moonshine. Ἐν, for my 
own part, induced by the occasion, fell insensibly into a reverie 
about inhabitants in the moon; froin thence I wandered to other 
heavenly bodies, and talked of states there, and empires, and I 
know not what. 5 

Who lives in the moon, said he, is perhaps more than we 
can well learn ; ‘it is enough, if we can be satisfied, by the help of 
our best faculties, that intelligence is not confined to this little 
earth which we inhabit; that though men were not, the world 
would not want spectators to contemplate its beauty, and adore 
the wisdom of its Author. 

* This whole universe itself fs but one city or commonwealth ;” 

« 


ῳ 

™ Ὁ κόσμος οὗτος μία πόλις ἐστί. Arr. So Cicero: Universus hic mundus una 

Epict. L iii. 6. 24, p. 486. This was @ civitas communis Dlorum atque hominum 

Stoic doctrine, of which Epictetus and the existymandus! De Leg. L i. ον 7. p. 29- 

emperor Marcus made perpetual mentiop. See De Fin. }. iii. c. 19. De Nat. Deor. 
See of the last, 1, xii. s. 36. : l. ii. ς, 62. 
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a system of substances variously formed, and variously actuated 
agreeably to those forms ; a system of substances both immense] y 
great and smal], rational], animal, vegetable, and inanimate. 

“ As many famikies make onc village, mapy villages one pro- 
yince, Many provinces one empire; so many empires, oceans, 
wastes, and wilds combined, compose that earth oa which we live. 
Other combinations make a planet or a moon; and these, again, 
united, make one planetary system. What higher combinations 
subsist, we know not: their gradation and ascent it is impossible 
we should discover. Yet the generous mind, not deterred by this 
immensity, intrepidly passes on through regions unknown, from 
greater system to grbater, till it arrive at that greatest, where 
imagination steps, and can advance no further. In this last, this 
mighty, this stupendous idea, it beholds the universe itself, of 
which every thing is a part; and, with respect to which, not the 
smallest atom is either foreign or detached." 

“Wide as its extent, is the wisdom of its workmanship; not 
bounded and narrow, like the humbler works of art: these are all 
of origin no higher than human. We can readily trace them to 
their utmost limit, and with accuracy discern both their beginning 
and their end. But where the microscope that can shew us from 
what point wisdom begins in nature? Where the telescope that 
can desery to what infinitude 1t extends? The more diligent our 
search, the more accurate our scrutiny, the more only are we 
convinced, that our labours can never finish; that subjects inex- 
haustible remain behind, still unexplored. 

“Hence the mind truly wise, quitting the study of particulars,° 

Φ 


n Οὐδὲν οὖν ἐστιν οὕτως ἄτιμον καὶ 
pavrov, ὃ μὼ μετέχει τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ, κἀκεῖθεν 
χει τὴν γένεσιν" ἐπεὶ κἂν τὴν ὕλην εἴποις, 
εὑρήσεις καὶ ταύτην ἀγαθόν" κἂν αὐτὸ τὸ 
κακὸν, εὑρήσεις καὶ τοῦτο μετέχον ἀγαθοῦ 
τινὸς, καὶ οὐδὲ ἄλλως ὑποστῆναι δυνάμενον, 
ἢ τῷ ἀγαθῷ χρωννύμενον, καὶ μεταλαμ- 
βάνον ἀγαθοῦ τινός. ἀλλ᾽ αἱ μὲν τῶν ἂν- 
θρώπων δόξαι σμικρὰ καὶ εὐτελῆ τῆς θείας 
αἰτίας ἐξάπτειν ἐξαισχύνονται, πρὺς τὴν 
τούτων ἀποβλέπουσαι φύσιν, οὗ πρὸς τὴν 
ἐκείνης δύναμιν, καὶ ὅτι τῶν μειζόνων οὖσα 
γεννητικὴ πολλῷ πλέον ἐστὶ τῶν ἐλασσό- 
νων" of δὲ ὄντως φιλόσοφοι, πάντα ὅσα πέρ 
ἐστῖν ἐν τῷ κόσμω καὶ μεγάλα καὶ σμικρὰ 
προνοίας ἐξάψαντες, οὐδὲν ἄτιμον, οὐδὲ 
ἀποβλητὸν ἐν τῷ οἴκω τοῦ Διὸς ὁρῶσιν, 
ἀλλὰ πάντα ἀγαθὰ, καθόσον ἐκ προνοίας 
νφέστηκε, καὶ καλὰ, kat’ αἰτίαν γεγονότα 
τὴν θείαν. “There is, therefore, nothing 
ignoble and base, which doth not participate 
of the Rood principle, and hath not from 
thence its origin. Should you even instance 
matter, you will find evén that to be good ; 
should you instance evil itself, you ewill 
find that also participating of some good, 
and no otherwise able to subsist, than as 


coloured by good, and partaking of@t. The 
opinions, indeed, of ordinary fen are 
ashamed to refer little and contemptible 
things to the [primary and] divine cause, 
loolgng [in their reasonings] to the nature 
of the subjects, not to tht power of the 
cause ; and [to this necessary consequence } 
that if it be productive of the greater effects, 
much more so is it of the inferior. But 
those, on the contrary, who are truly phi- 
losophers, referring all things, beth great 
and small, that exist in the univerec, to a 
» Providence, behold nothing fit to be rejected 
* in this mansion of Jove ; but all things good, 
as having been established by a Providence, 
and fair, as having been produced by a 
cause which is divine.” Proclus, in_ his 
manuscript Comment on the Parmenides of 
Plato. 7 
* The Platonics, considering science as 
something ascertained, definite, and steady, 
wold admit nothing to be its object which 
waa vague, infinite, and passing. For this 
r¢hson they excluded all individuals, or ob- 
jects of sense, and (as Ammonius cxpresses 
it) graised themselves, in their contempla- 
tions, from peings particular, to beings uni- 
» ἣ 
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as knowing their multitude to be infinite and incomprehensible, 
turns its intellectual eye to what is general and comprehen- 
sive, and through gencrals learn to see and recognise whatever 
exists. : : 

“It perceives, in this view, that every substance, of every 
degree, has itsnatyre, its proper make, constitution, or form by 
which it acts, and by which it suffers. It perceives it so to fare 
with every natural form around us, as with those tools and in- 
sttuments by which art worketh its wonders. ‘The saw is 
destined to one act, the mallct to another; the wheel answers 
this purpose, and the lever answers a different: so nature uses 
the vegetable, the brute, and thg ratiohal, agreeably to the 
proper form and constitution of every kind. The vegetable pro- 
ceeds with perfect insensibility ; the brute possesses a sense of 
what is pleasurable and painful, but stops at mere sensation, and 
is unable to go further. The rational, like the brute, has all the 
powers of mere sensation, but enjoys, superadded, a further 
transcendent faculty, by which it is made conscious, not only of 
what it feels, but of the powers themselves, which are the sources 
of those very feelings: a faculty, which, recognising both itself 


and all things else, 
universal.? 


versal ; and which, as such, from their own 
nature, were cternal and definite. The 
whole passage is worth transcribing. Elpn- 
ται ὅτι ἢ φιλοσοφία, γνῶσις πάντων τῶν 
ὄντων 7 ὕντα ἐστίν. ᾿Εζήτησαν οὖν οἱ 
φιλόσοφοι, τίνα ἂν τρόπον γένωνται τῶν 
ὄντων ἐπιστήμονες" καὶ ἐπειδὴ ἑώρων τὰ 
κατὰ igs γενητὰ καὶ φθαρτὰ ὄντα, ἔτι δὲ 
καὶ ἄπειρα, ἣ δὲ ἐπιστήμη ἀϊδίωντε καὶ πε- 
περασμένων ἐστὶ γνῶσις (τὸ γὰρ γνωστὸν 
βούλεται ὑπὺ τῆς γνώσεως περιλαμβάνεσ- 
θαι" τὸ δὲ ἄπειρον, ἀπερίληπτον) ἀνήγεγον 
ἑαυτοὺς amb τῶν μερικῶν ἐπὶ τὰ καθόλου, ἄ- 
δια ὄντα καὶ πεπερασμένα. ‘Qs γάρ φησιν ὃ 
Πλάτων. ᾿Επιστήμη εἴρηται, παρὰ τὸ εἰς 
᾿Επίστασιν ἡμᾶς καὶ ὅρον τινὰ προάγειν τῶν 
πραγμάτων' τοῦτο δὲ πορι(ζόμέθα διὰ τῆς 
εἷς τὰ καθόλου ἀναδρομῆς. Ammonius, in 
his Preface toe Porphyry’s Isagoge, p. 14. 
edit. 8vo, ¢ « 
Consonant to this, we Jearn, it was the’ 
advice of Plato, with respect to the progress 
of our speculations and inquiries, when we 
proceed synthetically, that is to say, from 
first principles downwards, that we should 
descend from those ,higher genera, which 
include many subordinate species, dowh to 
the lowest rank of species, those which in- 
clude only individuals. Bvt here it’ was 
his opinion that ΟἿΣ inquiries should stop, 
and, as to individuals, let them whdily 
alone; because of these there could not 
possibly be any science. Διὸ μέχρι ςτῶν 
εἰδικωτάτων ἀπὸ τῶν γενικωτάτων κατίον- 


becomes a canon, a corrector, and a standard 


τας παρεκελεύετο 6 Πλάτων παύεσθα---- 
τὰ δὲ ἄπειρά φησιν ἐᾷν" μὴ δὲ γὰρ ἄν ποτε 
γενέσθαι τούτων ἐπιστήμην. Porphyr. 
Isagog. ς, 2. 

Such was the method of ancient phi- 
losophy. The fashion at present appears 
to be somewhiat altered, and the business of 
philosophers to little else than the col- 
lecting, from every duarter, inte volumimous 
records, an infinite number of sensible, par- 
ticular, and unconnected facts; the chief 
effect of which is to excite gur admiration. 
So that if that well-known saying of an- 
tiquity be true, “it was wonder which in- 
duced men first to philosuphize,” we may 
say that philosophy now ends whence origi- 
nally it began. 

P See before, p. 63. In Epictetus, 1, 1, 
c. 1. p. 6. the δύναμις λογικὴ, or “ reasoning 
power,” is called the power 7 καὶ αὑτὴν θεω- 
ροῦσα, καὶ 7’ ἄλλα πάντα. So Marcus: τὰ 
ἴδια τῆς λογικῆς ψνχῆς᾽ ἑαυτὴν ὁρᾷ ἐαν- 
τὴν διαρθροῖ, &e.: “the properties of the 
reasoning ΒΟ] are, it beholdeth itself, it form- 
eth itself,” &c.1. xi.c.1. So again Epictetus: 
ὑπὲρ μὲν τοῦ ὁρᾷν καὶ ἀκούειν, καὶ νὴ Ala 
ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ τοῦ (ἣν, καὶ τῶν συνεργῶν πρὸς 
αὐτὸ, ὑπὲρ καρπῶν ξηρῶν, ὑπὲρ οἴνου, ὑπερ 
ἐλαίον εὐχαρίστει τῷ θεῷ" μέμνησο δ᾽ ὅτι 
ἄλλο τί σοι δέδωκε κρεῖττον ἁπάντων τοῦ" 
τῶν, τὸ χρησόμεδον αὐτοῖς, τὸ δοκιμάζον; 
τὸ «τὴν ἀξίαν ἑκάστον λογιούμενον : “ for 
secing, for hearing, and, indeed, for life 1+ 
self, and the various means which cooperate 
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“« Hence to the rational alone is imparted that master-science, 
of what they are, where they are, and the end to which they are 
destined.* 

“Flappy, too happy, did they know theiy own felicity; did 
they reverence the dignity of their own superior character, and 
never wretchedly degrade themselves into ngtures to them sub- 
ordinate.” And yet, alas! it 1s a truth too certain, that as the 
rational only are susceptible of a happiness truly excellent, so 
{hese only merge themselves into miseries past endurance. ° . 

“ Assist us, then, thou Power Divine, with the light of that 
reason by which thou lightenest the world ; by which grace and 
heauty is diffused thtough every part, and the welfare of the 
whole is ever uniformly upheld; that reason, of which our own 
is but a particle or spark,* ike some Promethean fire, caught 
from heaven above. So teach τι οἷο know ourselves, that we 
may eattain that knowledge which alone is worth attaining. 
Check our vain, our idle researches into the laws, and natures, 
and motions of other beings, till we have learnt and can practise 
those which peculiarly respect ourselves. Teach us to be fit 
actors in that general drama where thou hast allotted every 
being, great and small, its proper part, the due performance of 


which is the only end of its existence.' 
‘“ Mnable us to eurb desire within the bounds of what is 


natural. 
our emolument. 


Enable us even to suspend it till we can employ it to 
Be our first work to have escaped from wrong 


opinion and bad habit;" that the mind, thus rendered sincere 


to its Support ; for the fruits of the earth, for 
wine and oil; for all these things be thank- 
ful to Giodwyet be dful that he hath 
given thee something else, which is better 
than all these ; something which is to use 
them. to prove them, to compute the value 
ofeach, Arr. Kpict. 1 ii. c. 23. p. 32), 

4 Sce Arr. Kpict. 1.11. ¢. 24. p. 337. See 
ie Live. 6 p. 363 and Pers, Satyr. iii. 
ith, 

' See Arr Epict. Lie. 3. p. 21. Διὰ 
ταύτην τὴν σνγγένειαν, of μὲν ἀποκλί- 
vavres, λύκοις ὅμοιοι γινόμεθα, ἄπιστοι καὶ 
ἐπιβουλοι καὶ βλαβεροί' of δὲ λέουσιν, &- 
γριοι καὶ θηριώδεις nad ἀνήμεροι" of πλεί- 
ous δ᾽ ἡμῶν ἀλώπεκες, ἃς, “ Through this 
allinity, (he means our affinity to the body, 
or baser part,) some of us, degenerating, be- 
come, like wolves, faithless, aud treacherous, 
and mischievous ; others, like lions, fierce, 
and savage, and wild; hut the greater part 
turn foxes, little, fraudulent, wretched ani- 
mals”? Cum autem duobus mudia, id est, 
ut vi wut fraude fiat injuria ; fraus, quasi 
Vulpecule, vis, leonis videtur. Εἷς, de Offic. 
"le. 19. See also Arr. Epict. 1. ii, a 9. 
P. 210. In our own language we seem to 
allude to this degeneracy of human nature, 


when we call men, by way of reproach, 
sheepish, bearish, hoggish, abit da 
* Al ψυχαὶ μὲν οὕτως εἰσὶν ἐνδέδεμέναι 
καὶ συναφεῖς τῷ θεῷ, ἅτε αὐτοῦ μόρια οὖσαι, 
καὶ ἀποσπάσματα. Arr. Epict. 1... ς, 14. p. 
81. ν΄ Ὁ δαίμων, dy ἑκάστῳ προστάτην καὶ 
ἡγεμόνα 6 Ζεῦς ἔδωκεν, ἀπόσπασμα ἑαυτοῦ' 
οὗτος δέ ἐστιν ὁ ἑκάστου νοῦς καὶ λόγος. 
Mar. Ant. 1. ν. 8. 27. Humanus autem 
animus,decerptus ex mente divina, cum nullo 
alio nisi cum ipso Deo (si hoc fas est dictu) 
comparari potest. Tusc. Disp. |. v. c. 12. p. 
371. : 
. 'Scc hefore, p. 89, and note % See also 
* Arr. Epict. L iii. ce. 22. p. 444. Σὺ ἥλιος 
εἶ" δύνασαι, ὅς. The passage is sublime 
and great, but too long to be here inserted. 
U’Andoxov ποτὲ πανταπάσιν ὀρέξεως, 
ἵνα ποτὲ καὶ εὐλόγως ὄρεχθῇς, “ Abstain 
for ἃ time from desive altogether, that in 
time thou mayst be able to desire ration- 
ally.” Arr. Epict. L im c 18, p. 414. 
Again the same author: Σήμερον----ὀρέξει οὐκ 
ἐχρήσαμεν, ἐκκλίσει πρὸς μόνα τὰ προαιρε- 
τικά, “To-day my faculty of desire I have 
hot used at all; my aversion I have em- 
ployed with respect only to things which 
are jv my power,” |, iv. ο. 4. p. 588. Seo 
ce 
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and incorrupt, may with safety proceed to seck its genuine 
good and happiness. 

“ When we are thus previously excrcised, thus duly prepared, 
let not our love there stop where it first begins; but insensibly 
conduct it, by thy invisible inflience, from lower objects to 
higher, till it Srriwe at that supreme, where only it can find 
whit is adequate and full.* Teach us to love thee, and thy 
divine administration ; to regard the universe itself as our true 
and genuine country, not that little casual spot where we first 
drew vital air.’ Teach us each to regard himself but as a part of 
this great whole; a part which, for its welfare, we are as 
patiently to resign, as we resign a single limb for the welfare of 
our whole body.? Let our life be a continued scene of acqui- 
escence and of gratitude: of gratitude for what we enjoy; of 
acquiescence in what we suffer; as both can only be referable to 
that concatenated order of events, which cannot but be best, as 
being by thee approved and chosen. 

“ Inasmuch as futurity is hidden from our sight,® we can have 
no other rule of choice, by which to govern our conduct, than 
what seems consonant to the welfare of our own particular 


natures. 


If it appear not contrary to duty and moral office, 


(and how should we judge but from what appears?) thou 


also Enchir. c. 2, and Charact. v. iii. p. 202. 
Plat. Gorg. 505. B. vol. i. edit. Serr. Περὶ 
δὲ ψυχὴν--- 

Horace seems also to have alluded to this 
doctrine : 
Virtus est, vitium fugere ; ct sazientia prima, 
Stultitia caruisse. Epist. i. Liv. 41. 

* S@ Plat. Symp. p. 210. vol. iii. edit. 
Serrani. Δεῖ yap, ἔφη, τὸν ὀρθῶς ἰόντα 
ἐπὶ τοῦτο πρᾶγμα, ἄρχεσθαι, &c. 

¥ See Arrian. Epict. 1, 2, ς. 9, p. δ]. 
Socrates quidem, cum rogaretur, cufitem 
se esse diceret, Mundanum, inquit: totius 
enim mundi se incolam et civem arbitra- 
batur. Tuse. Disp. 1. v. c. 37. p. 427. 

® Tlas οὖν λέγεται τῶν ἐκτός τινα κατὰ 
φύσιν, &e, “In what sense, then, (says the 
philosopher, since all is referable to one 
universal Providence,) are some things 
called agreeable to‘ our nature, and others’, 
the contrary? The answer is, They are 50 
called, by considering ourselves as detached, 
and separate from the whole. For thus 
may I say of the foot, when considered 10 
apart, that it is agreeable to its nature to 
be clean and free from filth, But if we 
consider it as a foot, that is, as something 
not detached, but the member of a body, it 
will behove it both to pash into the dirt, 
and to trample upon thorns, and even uyon 
occasion to be lopped off for the preserva- 
tion of the whole. Were not this the ense, 
it would be no longer a foot. Something, 
therefore. of this kind, should«we conceive 


with respect to ourselves.— What art thou? 
—A man.—If thou consider thy being as 
something separate and detached, it is 
agreeable to thy nature, in this view of 
independence, to live to extreme age, to he 
rich, to be healthy. But if thoa consider 
thyself as a Suan, and as the member of a 
certain whole ; for the sake of that whole, 
it will occasionally behove Tice, at one 
while to be sick, at another while to sail 
and risk the perils of navigation, at another 
while to be in want, and at last to die 
perhaps before thy time. Why, therefore, 
dost thou bear these events impatiently ? 
Knowest thou not, that after the same 
manner as the font ceascth to be a foot, 90 
dost thou, too, cease to be longer a man?” 
Arr. Epfict. 1, 11, c. 5, p. 191. 

5 Mexpis ἂν ἄδηλά μοι ἢ τὰ ἑξῆς, ἀεὶ τῶν 
εὐφνεστέρων ἔχομαι, πρὸς τὸ τυγχάνειν 
τῶν κατὰ φύσιν" αὐτὸς γάρ μ᾽ ὁ θεὸς τοιοῦ: 
τῶν ἐκλεκτικὸν ἐποίησεν' εἰ δέ γε ἥδειν, 
ὅτι νοσεῖν μοι καθείμαρται νῦν, καὶ ὥρμων 
ἂν ἐπ᾽ αὐτό" καὶ γὰρ ὁ ποὺς, εἰ φρένας εἶχεν. 
ὥρμα ἂν ἐπὶ τὸ πηλοῦσθαι. Arr. Fpict. Ι, 
ii, ς, Gp. 195. It appears that the above 
sentiment was of Chrysippus. In the tenth 
chapter of the same book we have it re 
peated, though in words somewhat different 
Aid τοῦτο καλῶς͵ λέγουσιν of φιλοσοφοὶ, 
ὅτι, ἄς, So Sencea: (Quicquid acciderit, δὶ 
ferfe, qnasi tibi volueris accidere. Debt 
iases enim velle, si scisres omnia ex decrete 
Dei fieri, Nat. Quast, iii, in procfat. 
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canst not but forgive us, if we prefer health to sickness: the 
sufety of life and limb to maiming or to death. But did we 
know that these incidents, or any other, were appointed us; were 
fated in that order of uncontrollable evests by which thou 
preservest and adornest the whole; it then becomes our duty to 
weet them with magnanimity, to cooperate with cheerfulness 
in whatever thou ordainest; that so we may know no other 
will than thine alone, and that the harmony of our particular 
minds with thy universal, may be steady and uninterrupted 
through the period of our existence.” 

“Vet since to mes νὰ this height, this transcendent height, is 
but barely possible, if possible, to the most perfect humanity ;° 
regard what within us is congenial to thee; raise us above our- 
selves, and warm us into enthusiasm. But let our enthusiasm 
be such as befits the citizens of*thy polity; liberal, gentle, 
ratiofal, and humane—not such as to debase us into poor and 
wretched slaves, as if thou wert our tyrant, not our kind and 
common father; much less such as to transform us into savage 
beasts of prey, sullen, gloomy, dark, and fierce;" prone to 
perseeute, to ravage, and destroy, as if the lust of massacre 
could be grateful to thy goodness. Permit us, rather, madly to 
avow villany in thy defiance, than impiously to assert it under 
colour of thy service. Turn our mind’s eye from every idea of 
this character; from the servile, abject, horrid, and ghastly, to 
the generous, lovely, fair, and godlike. . 

“Here let us dwell; be here our study and delight. So 
shall we be enabled, jin the silent mirror of contemplation, to 
behold those forms which are hidden to human eyes—that 
animatiag wisdom which pervades and rules the whole’ #that 
law irresistible, insmutable, sapreme, which leads the willing, 
and compels the averse, to coopgrate in their, station to the 
general welfare—that magic divine,’ which, by an efficacy past 


» Εἶναι δ᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦτο τὴν τοῦ εὐδαίμονος € Καὶ τὸ χάσμα οὖν τοῦ λέοντος. καὶ τὸ 
ἀρετὴν καὶ εὔροιαν βίου, ὅταν πάντα πράτ- δηλητήριον, καὶ πᾶσα κακουργία, ws ἄκανθα, 
THTA κατὰ τὴν συμφωνίαν τοῦ παρ᾽ ἑκάστῳ ὡς βόρβορος, ἐκείνων ᾿ ἐπιγεννήματα τῶν 
δαίμονυς πρὸς τὴν τοῦ ὅλον διοικητοῦ βού- σεμνῶν καὶ καλῶν" μὴ οὖν αὑτὰ ἀλλόσρια 
Anow: © The virtue of a happy man, und σούτον, οὗ σέβεις, φαντάζου: ἀλλὰ τὴν 
the felicity of life, is this ; when all things ὦ πάντων πηγὴν ἐπιλογΐζους. M. Ant. 1. vi. 
aregransacted in harmony of a man’s genius, 5, 36. See also 1. iv. 8. 445 1 ii. 6. 2. 
with the will of lum who administers the “Qoaep yap αἱ κωμῳδίαι (φησὶν) ἐπιγράμ- 
whole.” Diog. Lacrt. 1. vile. HR p. 118. para γελοῖα φέρουσιν, ἃ Kad’ ἑαυτὰ μέν 
Chis is what Epictetus calls τὴν αὐτοῦ βού- ἐστι φαῦλα, τῷ δὲ BAw ποιήματι χάριν τινὰ 
Angi συνάρμοσαι τοῖς γινομένοις. “to προστίθησιν. οὕτως ψέξειας ἂν αὐτὴν ἐφ᾽ 
ἀπο or harmonise one’s mind to the ἐαψτῆς τὴν κακίαν." τοῖς δ᾽ ἄλλοις οὐκ 
ἀνὰ which happen.” Diss, L jie. 14. p. ἄχρηστός ἐστι. Chrysip. apud Plutarch. p. 
aes 1045. 1). 

“See before, page 92, ὅς, See also notes Οὐδέ τι yyy eras ἔργον ἐπὶ χθονὶ σοῦ δίχα, 


ae 12; and ¢, p. 93. ὁ » Δαίμων, 
Sce before, uote r, p. 99, Οὔτε κατ᾽ αἰθέριον θεῖον πόλον, οὔτ᾽ ἐπὶ 
Ν Chis power is called hy the emperor πόντῳ, 


δεν ΄- ἕν a 
“ΠΡ, τὸν διὰ τῆς οὐσίαν διήκοντα λόγον. TIM ὁπόσα ῥέζωυσι κακοὶ σφετέρῃσιν 
"αἰ-οοϊκονυμοῦντα τὸ πᾶν. 1. ν. ». 32. ἁνυίαις. 5 Ν 
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comprehension, can transform every appearance, the most 
hideous, into beauty, and exhibit all things fair and good to 
thee, Essence Increate, who art of purer eyes than ever to 
behold iniquity.-£ « , 

“ Be these our morning, these our evening meditations—with 
these may οὐδ minds be unchangeably tinged’—that loving 
thée with a love most disintcrested and sincere; enamoured of 
thy polity, and thy divine administration; welcoming every 
event with cheerfulness and magnanimity, as being best, upon 
the whole, because ordained of thee; proposing nothing of our- 
selves but with a reserve that thou permiftest ;' acquiescing in 
every obstruction, as ultimately referable to thy providence—in 
a word, that working this conduct, by due exercise, into perfect 
habit, we may never murmur, never repine ; never miss what 
we would obtain, or fall inté that which we would avoid ;* but 
being happy with that transcendent happiness of which nd one 
can deprive us, and blest with that divine liberty which no 
tyrant can annoy, we may dare address thee with pious confi- 
dence, as the philosophic bard of old, 

« Conduct me, thou, of beings cause divine, 
Where οἷον I’m destin’d in thy great design. 
Active I follow on: for should my will 
Resist, I'm impious ; but must follow still.’ 5} 


In this manner did Theophilus, said he, pursue the subject to 


which 1 had led him. 


᾿Αλλὰ ob καὶ τὰ περισσὰ ἐπίστασαι ἄρτια 


θεῖναι, 
Καὶ καῇ -εἶν τὰ ἄκοσμα" καὶ οὐ φίλα σοὶ 


φίλα ἔστιν. 
ἴωδε γὰρ εἰς ἐν ἅπαντα συνήρμοκας ἐσθλὰ 

κακοῖσιν. ᾿ 
“Ὥσθ᾽ ἕνα γίγμεσθαι πάντων λόγον tity 

ἐόντων. fors. ἐόντα. 
Cleanthis Hymn. apud Steph. in Poesi 
Philos. p. 49, δύ, 

[The reader will observe, that the fourth 
of the above verses is supplied by the Mis- 
cell: Observationes Critica, vol. vii. from a 
manuscript of Vossius, at Leyden. ] 


5 An ear that Was to hear a musical’ 


discord alone, would have ideas of disso- 
nance uuknown to that ear which, ‘along 
with the discord, was to hear its prepara- 
tion and resolution. An cye that was to 
see only the words, “venis et caco car- 
pitur,” would have itleas of absurdityeun- 
known to the cyc which was to behold the 
verse entire : « 
Vulnus alit venis, et ceco Carpitur igni. 
Numerous are the ideas of defect, crrer, 
absurdity, falsehood, &c. all referable to 
this class; ideas which arise purely from 
partial and incomplete comprehension, ‘und 
which have no existence where‘the compre- 


He adorned his sentiinents with expres- 
sions even more splendid than I have now gmployed. 


The 


hension is ug'versal and complete. Tt seems 
vo be from this reasoning that Themistins 
asserts, τιμιωτέρος γὰρ νοῦς, οὐχ ὁ τὰ 
πλείω νοῶν, ἀλλ᾽ 6 τὰ ἀμείνω : * The more 
respectable mind is not that which per- 
ceiveth the greater number of objects, but 
the better and more excellent’bnes.” Them. 
in Aristot. de Anim. p. 92. edit. Ald. 

" Βάπτεται γὰρ ὑπὺ τῶν φαντασιῶν ἡ 
ψυχή. Μ. Ant. |. v. 5. 16. 

1Me@ ὑπεξαιρέσεως. See Epict, En- 
chirid.c, 2, M. Ant. ]iv.s.1; 1 ves, 20. 
Sencca translates it, “cum exceptione” 
See De Beneficiis, 1. iv. 8, 34. 

k Μήτε ὀρεγόμενον ἀποτυγχάνειν, wnt 
ἐκκλίνοντα περιπίπτειν. Arr. Kpict. § iil 
ς. 12. p. 404, 

Ave δέ μ᾽, ὦ Ζεῦ, καὶ σύ γ᾽ ἧ πεπρωμένη, 
“Ὅποι ποθ᾽ ὑμῖν εἰμι διατεταγμένο5. 
Ὡς ἔψυμαι γ᾽ ἄοκνος" ἣν δέ γε μὴ θέλω, 
Κακὸὺς γενόμενος, οὐδὲν ἧττον ἕψομαι. 
Cleanthes in Kpict. Ench. ς. 52. 
Thus translated by Seneca: 
Duc me, parens, celsigne dominator poli, 
Quocunque plucuit a nulla parendi mora ot 
Adsum wmpiger, fac nolle : comitabor genes, 
Mutusque patiar, quod bono Lieut pati. _ 
Epist. 107. 
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speaker, the speech, the happy circumstances which concurred, 
the night’s beauty and stillness, with the romantic scene where 
we were walking, all together gave the whole such an energy and 
solemnity, as it is tmpossible you should fec] from the coldness 
of a bare recital—I, continued he, for my own part, returned 
home sensibly touched, and retained the strongest ee of 
what I had heard till the following morning. hen the basi- 
ness of the day gently obliterated all, and left me by night as 
little of a philosopher as I had ever been before. ° 

X. And is it possible, said I, so soon to have forgotten what 
seeins so striking and sublime, as the subject you have heen 
now treating ?—It is habit, replied he, is all in all.™ It is practice 
and exercise which can only make us truly any thing. Is it 
not evidently so in the most common vulgar arts? Did mere 
theory alone ever make the meanest mechanic? And is the 
supine artist of life and manners to be formed more easily 
than such a one? Hlappy for us, could we prove it near so easy. 
But believe ine, my friend, good things are not so cheap. 
Nothing is to be had gratis, much less that which is most 
valuable." : 

Yet, however, for our comfort, we have this to encourage us, 
that, though the difficulty of acquiring habits be great and 
painful, yet nothing so easy, so pleasant, as their energies, when 
ouce wrought by exercise to a due standard of perfection. I know 
you have made some progress in music. Mark well what you 
can do, as a proficient this way : you can do that, which, without 
habit, as much exceeds the wisest man, as to walk upon the 
waves, or to ascend’a cliff’ perpendicular. You can even do it 
with fagility; and (lest you should think I flatter) -gt you 
yourself alone, but a thousand others beside, whose low rank 
and genius no way raise them above the multitude. If then you 
are so well assured of this force of habit in one ingtance, Judge 
not in other instances by your own present insufficiency. Be 
not shocked at the apparent greatness of the perfect moral cha- 


" "AAAG πολλῆς ἔχει χρείαν παρασκεῦης 
καὶ πόνου πολλοῦ καὶ μαθημάτων. Τί οὖν; 
ἐλπίζεις, ὅτι τὴν μεγίστην τέχνην ἀπὴ 
ὀλίγων ἐστὶν ἀπολαβεῖν : “ But (says ond, 
With respect τὸ the virtuous character) 
there is need of much preparation, of 
much Jabour and Jearning. And what ? 
Dost thou expect it should be possible 
(answers the philosopher) to obtain, by little 
pains, the chiefest, greatest art?” Arr. 
Kpict. Li, ec. 20. p. 111. ἴΑφνω δὲ ταῦρος 
ov γίνεται, οὐδὲ γενναῖος ἄνθρωπος" ἀλλὰ 
εἰ χειμασκῆσαι, παρατκευάσασθαι, καὶ μὴ 
εἰκῇ προσπηδᾶν ἐπὶ τὰ μηδὲν προσήκοντα. 

No robust and mighty animal is camplete 
at once 5 nor more is the brave and gene- 
Tolls man. It is necessary to undergo the 


acverest exercise and preparation, and not 
rashly plunge into things which are nod way 
suitable.” Ejusd. Dissert. li. ὦ, 2, p. 18. 
See also the same author, |. i.e. 15. p. 86: 
Ἰ, i c. 14. p. 243. Sed ut nee medici, nec 
imperatores, nec oratores, quamvis artis priv 
cepta perceperint, quidquam magna laude 
dignum sine usu ct exercitatione consequi 
possunt: sic officil conscrvandi precepta 
thuduntur illa quidem (ut facimus ipsi ;) 
sed rei magnitude usum quoque cxercitatio- 
remeyue desplerat. Οἷς, de Offic. Lic. 18. 
Ἡ δ᾽ ἠθικὴ ἐξ ἔθους περιγίνεται" ὅθεν καὶ 
*robvoua ἔσχηκε. Ethic. Nicom. 1. ii. c. 1. 
᾿ Προῖκα οὐδὲν γίνεται. Arr. Epict. 1. 
iy. ὦ 10. p. 653, The same sentiment is 
often repeated by the same author. 
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ractcr, when you compare it to the weakness and_ imperfection 
of your own. On the contrary, when these dark, these me- 
lancholy thoughts assail you, immediately turn your mind to the 
consideration of habit. emembcr how easy its energies to 
those who possess it; and yet how impracticable to such as pos- 
sess ‘It not. a Ξ 

I¢ must be owned, said I, that this is a satisfaction, and may 
be some kind of assistance in a melancholy hour. And yet this 
very doctrine naturally leads to another objection. Does not 
the difficulty of attaining habit too well support a certain as- 
sertion, that, defend virtue as we will, it is but a scheme of 
self-denial ? 

By self-denial, said he, you mean, I suppose, something like 
what follows: appetite bids me eat; reason bids me forbear. 
If I obey reason, I deny appetite; and appetite being a part 
of myself, to deny it, is a self-denial. What is true thés in 
luxury, is true also in other subjects; is evident in matters of 
lucre, of power, of resentment, or whatever else we pursue by 
the dictate of any passion.x—You appear, said I, to have stated 
the objection justly. 

To return then to our instance, said he, of luxury. Appetite 
bids me eat; reason bids me forbear. If I obey reason, I deny 
appetite; and if I obey appetite, do I not deny reason? Can I 
act either way, without rejecting onc of them? And is not reason 
a part of myself, as notoriously as appetite ἐ 

Or to take another example: I have a deposit in my hands. 
Avarice bids me retain; conscience bids me restore. Is there 
not a reciprocal denial, let me obey which I will? And is not 
consci@-ce a part of me, as truly as avarice! ‘ 

Poor self indeed must be denied, take which party we will. 
But why should virtue be arraigned of thwarting it, more than 
vice her contrary? Make the‘most of the argument, it éan come 
but to this: if self-denial be an objection to virtue, so is it to 
vice; if self-denial be no objection to vice, no more can it be to 
virtue. A wonderful and important conclusion indecd ! 

He continued, by saying, that the soul of man appeared not 
as a single faculty, but as compounded of many; that as these 
faculties were rot always in perfect peace one with another, so 
there were few actions whieh we could perform, where théy 
would be all found to concur. What then are we to do? 
Suspend till they agree? That were indeed impossible. Nothing 
therefore can remain, but to weigh well their several preten- 
sions; to hear all that cach has to offer in its behalf; and finally 
to pursue the dictates of the wisest and the best. This done, as 
for the self-denial, which we force upon the rest: with regar 
to our own character, it is a matter of honour and praise; with 
regard to the faculties denied, it is a matter of ag small weight, 
as to contemn the noise, and clamours of a mad and senseless 
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mob, in deference to the sober voice of the worthier, better 
citizens. And what man could be justified, should he reject 
these, and prefer a rabble ἢ 

XJ. In this place he paused again, and*] took occasion to 
acknowledge, that my objection appeared obviated. As the 
day advanced apace, he advised that we might return home; 
and walking along leisurely, thus resumed to himself the dis- 
course. 

J dare say, continued he, you have seen many a wise head 
shake, in pronouncing that sad truth, How we are governed all 
by interest.°. And what do they think should govern us else? 
Qur loss, our damage, our disinterest? Ridiculous, indeed ! We 
should be idiots in such case, more than rational animals. The 
ouly question 1s, where interest truly lies? Tor if this once be 
well adjusted, no maxim can be mdre harmless. 

‘Pfind myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded ever 
way by an immense unknown expansion. Where am I? What 
sort of place do I inhabit? Is it exactly accommodated, in every 
instance, to my convenience? Is theré no excess of cold, none of 
heat, to offend me? Am 1 never annoyed by animals, either of 
my own kind, or a different? Is every thihg subservient to me, 
as though I had ordered all myself? No, nothing like it; the 
furthest from it possible. The world appears not then originally 
made for the private convenience of me alone? It does not. 
But is it not possible so to accommodate it, by my own parti- 
cular industry ?.If to accommodate man and beast, heaven and 
earth; if this be beyoyd me, it is not possible. What consequence 
then follows? Or can there be any other than this? If I sqek an 
niterest of my own, detached from that of others; I svék an 
interest which is chimerical, and can never have existence. 

“How then must I determine? Have I no interest at all? If 
Thave nof, 1 am a fool for staying here. Tt is a sthuky house, 
nud the sooner out of it, the better.” But why no interest? 
Can Τ be contented with none, but one separate and detached ? 
Is a social interest jomed with others such an absurdity, as not 
to he admitted ἐπ The beé, the beaver, and the tribes of herding 


° See of the Dialogue, pages 90 and 105, «same time promote the latter. Τοιαύτην 


See glso notes s and ἡ. 

" Καπνός dort’ ἀπέρχομαι. M. Ant. I. v. 
«29. See Arr. pict. 1. i. ¢. 25. p, 129. 

' As the Stoies, above all philosophers, 
opposed a lazy inactive life, so they were 
perpetually recommending a proper regurd 
to the public, and encouraging the practice 
of every social duty. And though they 
made the original spring of every particular 
Thit’s action, to be self-wve, and the pros- 
ect of private interest; yet so intimately 
ἀπ} did they esteem this private intcrest 
With the pullic, that they held it impos- 
ble to promote the former, and not af the 


φύσιν τοῦ λογικοῦ ζώου κατεσκεύασεν, ἵνα 
μηδενὸς τῶν ἰδίων ἀγαθὼν δύνηται Tuy 
xdvew, εἰ μή τι εἰς τὸ κοινὸν ὠφέλιμον 
προσφέρηται" οὕτως οὕκέτι ἀκοινώνητον 
γίνεται. τὸ πάντα αὐτοῦ ἕνεκα ποιεῖν. 
“Ged hath so framed the nature of the 
rational animal, that it should not be able 
to obtain any private goods, if it contribute 
not withal something profitable to the com- 
munity. Thus is there no longer any 
thing nnsocial, in doing all things for the 
sake of self.” Arr. Epict. 1. i. c. 19. p. 106, 

The Peripatetic doctrine was much the 
sume. Πάβχζων δὲ" ἀμλλωμένων πρὸς Th 
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animals, are enough to convinee me, that the thing is, somewhere 
at least, possible. How then am I assured, that it is not equally 
true of man? Admit it; and what follows? | If so, then honour 
and justice are my ipterest;" then the whole train of moral 
virtues are my interest ; without some portion of which, not even 
thieves can maintaiti socicty.* 

“But further still; I stop not here, I pursue this social in- 
terest as far as I can trace my several relations. I pass from 
my own stock, my own neighbourhood, my own nation, to the 
whole race of mankind, as dispersed throughout the earth. Am 
T not related to them all by the mutual aids of commerce, by 
the gencral intercourse of arts and Ietters, by that common 
nature of which we all participate? Again, I niust have food 
and clothing. Without a proper genial warmth, I instantly 
perish. Am I not related, in this view, to the very earth itself? 
To the distant sun, from whose beams 1 derive vigour? to that 
stupendous course and order of the infinite host of heaven, by 
which the times and seasons ever uniformly pass on? Were this 
order once confounded, I could not probably survive a moment ; 


so absolutely do I epee on this common general welfare. 


“What then have 


καλὺν, Kal διατεινομένων τὰ κάλλιστα 
πράττειν, κοινῇ τ᾽ ἂν παντὶ εἴη τὰ δέυντα, 
καὶ ἰδίᾳ ἑκάστῳ τὰ μέγιστα τῶν ἀγαθῶν. 
εἴπερ ἡ ἀρετὴ τοιοῦτόν ἐστι ὥστε τὸν μὲν 
ἀγαθὸν, δεῖ φίλαυτον εἶναι" καὶ γὰρ αὐτὸς 
ὀνήσεται τὰ καλὰ πράττων, καὶ τοῦς ἄλ- 
λους ὠφελήσει: “ Were all to aim jointly 
at the fair principle of honour, and ever 
‘strive @-1ct what is fairest and most laud- 
able, there would be to every one in com- 
mon whatever was wanting, and to each. 
man in particular of, all goods the greatest, 
if virtue deserve justly to be so estechhed. 
So that the good man is necessarily a friend 
to self: for by doing what is laudable, he 
will always himself be profited, as well as 
at the same time be beneficial to others.” 
Ethic, Nicom. 1, ix. ο, 8. δ 

» Thus Cicero, after having supposed ἃ 
social common interest to be the natural in- 


terest of man, subjoins immediately, (Quod sie 


ita est, una continemur omnes et eadem lege 
natura. Jdque ipsum si ita est, certe violare 
altcrum lege natura: prohibemur. De Offic. 
1, iii. ς. 6. 

" Cujus (se. Justitiic) tanta vis est, ut 
ne illi quidem, qui nfaleficio et scelere gias- 
cuntur, possint sine ulla particula justitia 
vivere. Nam qui ecorum cyipiant, quieuna 
latrocinantur, furatur aliquid aut cripit, is 
sibi ne in latrocinio quidem relinquit locum. 
Mie autem gui archipirata dicitur, nisi aqua- 
biliter preedam, ἄς. 196 Othe. 1 the. UD. 

*AAN ἔστιν ἀνάγκη, φυσικῆς οὔσης τῆς 
κοινωνίας, εἶναι φύσει καὶ τὰ «δίκαια, δι᾽ ὧν 


to do, but to enlarge virtue into piety 1 


ἐστιν ἢ κοινωνία. Ὅτι yap τὺ δίκαιον 
συνέχει τὴν κοινωνίαν, δῆλόν ἐστιν ἐπὶ 
τῶν ἀδικωτάτων εἶναι δοκούντων" οὗτοι 
δέ εἰσιν οἱ λησταί" οἷς ἡ πρὸς ἀλλήλους 
κοινωνία ὑπὺ δικαιοσύνης σώζεται τῆς πρὸς 
ἀλλήλους. Διά τε γὰρ τὸ μὴ πλευνεκτεῖν 
ἀλλήλους, καὶ διὰ τὸ μὴ ψεύδεσθαι, καὶ διὰ 
τὸ τιμᾷν τὸ κρεῖττον δοκοῦν, καὶ τὸ τὰ 
σνγκείμενα φυλάττειν. καὶ διὰ τὸ βοηθεῖν 
τοῖς ἀσθενεστέροις, διὰ ταῦτα ἢ πρὸς ἀλλή- 
λους αὐτοῖς κοινωνία συμμένει ὧν πᾶν 
τοὐναντίον εἰς aus ἀδικοῦσι πωιοῦσεν. “It 
is necessary, society bemg* natural, that 
justice should be natural also, by which 
society exists. For that justice holds s0- 
clety together, is evident in those who 
appear of all the most unjust; such, T mean, 
as robbers or handitti, whose society with 
each other is preserved by their justice to 
each other. For by not aspiring to any 
unequal shares, and by never falsifying, and 
by sulinitting to what appears expedgent 
wal by justly guarding the booty amassed 
together, and by assisting their weaker 
companions, by these things it is that their 
society subsists 5 the contrary to all: whieh 
they do by those whom they injure.” Alex: 
Aphrod, wep) ψυχ. p. 156. edit. Ald. See 
also Plat. de Repub. Li, p. 951]. vol. xt 
edit. Serrani. 

ΕΓ AH manner of events, which any Way 
affegt a man, arise either from within him 
self, or from causes independent. In the 
former case, he maintains an active parts 
in the litter, a passive. The active part? 
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Not only honour and justice, and what I owe to man, is my 
interest ; but gratitude also, acquiescence, resignation, adoration, 
and all I owe to this great polity, and its greater Governor, our 
common Parent. ἐ-. Ὁ 

« But if all these moral and divine habits be my interest, | 
necd not surely seek for a better. I have an’ interest compatible 
with the spot on which 1 live: I have an interest which may 
exist, without altering the plan of Providence ; without mending 
or marring the gencral order of events.". I can bear whatever 
happens with manlke magnanimity; can be contented, and 
fully happy in the good which 1 possess; and can pass through 
this turbid, this fickle, fleeting period, without bewailings, or 


envyings, or Murmurings, or complaints.” 
And thus, my friend, have you my sentiments, as it were, 
abridged ; my sentiments on that subject which engages every 


one of us. 


his character scems chiefly to be the care of 
virtue, four it is virtue which teaches us 
what we are to act or do; the passive part 
seems to belong more immediately to piety, 
hecause by this we are enabled to resign 
aid aequiesee, and bear with a manly 
calmness whatever befalls us, As therefore 
weare framed hy nature both to act and 
to suffer, and are placed in asouniverse 
where we are perpetually compelled to 
both; neither virtue nor piety is of itself 
μαι σοῖς but to pags becomingly through 
fe, we should participate of each. 

such appears to have heer? the sentiment 
of the wise and good emperor. ᾿Ανῆκεν 
ὕὅλυν ἑαυτὼν, δικαιοσύνῃ μὲν els τὰ ὑφ᾽ 
ἑαυτοῦ ἐνεργοῦμενα, ἐν δὲ τοῖς ἄλλοις 
συμβαίνουσι, τῇ τῶν ὅλων φύσει. Τί δ᾽ 
ἐρεῖ τις, ἢ ὑπολήψεται περὶ αὐτοῦ, ἢ πράξει 
κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ, οὐδ᾽ εἰς νοῦν βάλλεται, δύο 
τυῦτοις ἀρκούμενος, αὐτὸς δικαιυπραγεῖν 
τὸ νῦν πρασσόμενον, καὶ φιλεῖν τὸ νῦν 
ἀπονεμόμενον ἑαυτῷ: “Ve (the perfect 
man) commits himself wholly to justice, 
and the universal nature ; to Justice, as to 
those things which are done by himself ; 
und in all other events, to the nature of the, 
whole. What any one will say, or think 
abeut him, or act against him, he doth not 
#0 much as take into consideration ; con- 
tented and abundantly satisfied with these 
two things, himself to do justly what is at 
thin lustant doing, and to approve and love 
What is at this instant allotted him. M. 
Anton, Lx. 5.1], Πάντα ἐκεῖνα. ἐφ᾽ ἃ 
διὰ περιόδυν εὔχῃ ἐλθεῖν, ἤδη ἐχεῖν δύνασαι, 
ἐὰν μὴ σαυτῷ φθονῇς᾽" τοῦτο δέ ἐστιν. ἐὰν 
τὴν τὸ παρελθὺν καταλίπῃς, καὶ τὸ μέλλον 
ἐπιτρέψῃς τῇ mpovola, καὶ τὸ παρὸν φόνον 
ἀπευθύνῃς πρὸς ὁσιότητα καὶ δικαιοσύνην" 
ὑσιότητα. μὲν, ἵνα φιλῇς τὸ ἀπονεμόμενυν" 
σοὶ γὰρ αὐτὸ ἡ φύσις ἔφερε, καὶ σὲ σούτῳ" 


For who would be unhappy? Who would not, if he 


δικαιοσύνην δὲ, ἵνα ἐλενθέρως καὶ χωρὶς 
περιπλοκῆς λέγῃς τε τ᾽ ἀληθῆ, καὶ πράσσῃς 
τὰ κατὰ νόμον καὶ κατ᾽ ἀξίαν: “All those 
things, at which thou wishest to arrive by 
a road round about, thou mayst instantly 
possess, if thou dost not grudge them to 
thyself; that is to say, in other words, if 
every thing past thou entirely quit, if the 
future thou trust to Providence, and the 
present alone thou adjust according to picty 
and justice; uccording to piety, that so 
thou mayst approve and love what is al- 
lotted, (for whatever it be, it was nature 
brought it to thee, and thee to it 5) accord- 
ing to justice, that so thou meget gene- 
rously and without disguise both Speak the 
truth, and act what is consonant to [the 
general] law, and the real value of things.” 
My Ant. 1. xiic. 1. See also 1. vii. c. 54; 
and Plato's Gorgias, p. 507. vol. i. edit. Serr. 
καὶ μὴν ὅγε c@ppov, κι τ. Δ. » 

" Παιδεύεσθαι---τουτέστι τὸ μανθάνειν 
ἕκαστα οὕτω θέλειν, ὧς, ἄς, “Τὸ be in- 
structed ; that is to say, to learn so to will 
all things, as in fact they happen. And 
how do they happen ? Aseliec, who ordains 
them, hath ordained. Now he hath or- 
dained that there should be summer and 
Winger, and plenty and famine, and virtue 
and vice, and all manner of contraricties, 
for the harmony of the whole ; and to each 
of us hath he given a body, and its mem- 
bers, and a fortune,and certain associates. 
Mindful therefore of this order, ought we 
to come for instruction ; not indeed how we 
may alter what is already established, (for 
that neither is permitted us, nor would it 
Be better so to be,) but how, while things 
continue around us, just as they are, and as 
itds their nature, we may still preserve our 
judgment jn harmony with alt that hap- 
pens.” Ary Epict. Lac 13, p. 14, 
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knew how, enjoy one perpctual felicity ?* Who are there existing, 
who do not at every instant seek it? It is the wish, the employ, 
not of the rational man only, but of the sot, the glutton, the 
very lowest of our &ind. For my own system, whether a just 
one, you may now examine, if you think proper. I can only 
say on its behalf, ΚΓ it happen to be erroncous, it is a grateful 
error, which I cherish and am fond of.’ And yet if really such, 
I shall never deem it so sacred, as not willingly, upon conviction, 
to resign it up to truth. 

Little passed after this, worth relating. We had not far to 
walk, and we fell into common topics. Yet one observation of his 
I must not omit: it was what follows. When we are once, said 
he, well habituated to this chief, this moral science,'then logic and 
physics become two profitable adjuncts :* logic, to secure to us 
the possession of our opinions; that, if an adversary attack, we 
may not basely give them up: physics, to explain the reason 
and economy of natural events, that we may know something of 
that universe where our dwelling has been appoimted us. But 
Jet me add a saying, (and may its remembrance never escape 
you:) While you find this great, this master-science wanting, 
value logic but as sophistry, aud physics but as raree-show 3 for 
both, assure yourself, will be found nothing better. 

It was soon after this that our walk ended. With it ended 
a conversation which had long engaged us; and which, accord- 
ing to my promise, I have here endeavoured to transcribe. 


* Ταύτης (sc. εὐδαιμονίας) yap χάριν 
τὰ λοιπὰ πάντες πάντα πράττομεν. “It 
is for th@-uke of happiness, we all of us do 
all other things whatever.” Ethic. Nicom, 
Li. c. 12. sub. fin. See before, of the Dia- 
logue, pages 90 and 105; and notes αὶ and 
4. Plat. Protaga p. 358. vol. i. edit. Set. 

Υ Ei δὲ x pei τινὰ ἔδει μαθεῖν, 
ὅτι τῶν ἐκτὸς ἀπροαιρέτων οὐδέν ἐστι πρὸς 
ἡμᾶς, ἐγὼ μὲν ἤθελον τὴν ἁπάτην ταύτην, 
ἐξ hs ἤμελλον εὑρόως καὶ ἀταμάχως βιώ- 
σεσθαι. “ Were ἃ man to be deceived, in 
having learned concerning externals, that 
all beyond our power was to us a» nothing ; 
I, for my own part, would desire a deceit, 
which would enable me for the future to live 


tranquil and yndisturbed.” Arr. Epict. 1. i. 
c. 4. p. 27. 

τ Ad easque virtutes, de quibus disputa- 
tum est, dialecticam ctiam adjungunt et 
physicam, casque ambas virtutum nomine 
adpellant: alteram, quod habeat rationem 
ne cul falso adsentiamur, neve, ἄς,  Cic. 
de Fin, 1. ii, ὡς 21. p. 905. 

The threefold division of philosophy into 
ethics, physics, and logic, was commonly re- 
ceived hy most sects of philosophers, 00 
Laert. 1. vii. ο, 39, See also Cicero, in his 
treatise de Legibus, 1. ic. 23. and in his Ac- 
cademics, 1. i. c. 5. Fuit ergo jam accepta 8 

“Platone philosophandi ratio triplex, &. 
Plutarch de Placit. Philos. p. 874. e 
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PREFACE. 


Tue chief end proposed by the author of this treatise in making 
it public, has been to excite his renders to curiosity and inquiry ; 
not fo teach them himself by prolix and formal lectures, (from 
tlie cfhic acy of which he has littlé expectation,) but to induce 
the au, if poxsible, to become teachers to themselves, by an 
impartial use of their own understandings. He thinks nothing 
more absurd than the common notion of instruction, as if science 
were to be poured into the mind like water into a cistern, that 
passively waits to receive all that comes. The growth of 
knowledge he rather thinks to resemble the growth of fruit: 
however external causes may in some degree cooperate, it 15 
the imternal vigour and virtue of the tree that must ripen the 
juices to their just maturity. 

Thus, then, namely, the exciting men to inquire for themselves 
into subjects worthy of their contemplation, this the guthor 
leclares*to have been his first and principal motive for ap- 
pearmg in print. Next to that, as he has always been a lover 
of letters? he would willingly appréve his studies te the liberal 
and mgenuous. Ile has particularly named these, in distinction 
to others, because, as his studies were never prosecuted with 
the least regard to luere, so they are no way calculated for any 
lucrative end. The liberal, therefore, and ingenuous, (whom he 
lax mentioned already,) are those to whose perusal he offers 
WRat he has written. Should they judge favourably of his 
attempt, he may not, perhaps, hesitate to confess, 

Hive juvat ct melli est. : 
lor though he hopes he cannot be ‘charged with the foolish love 
of vain praise, he has no desire to be thought indifferent or 
insensible to hongst fame. ᾿ 

rom the influence of these sentiments, he has endeavoured 
lo treat dis subject with as mbch order, correctness, and 
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perspicuity as in his power; and if he has failed, he can safely 
say, (according to the vulgar phrase,) that the failure has been 
his misfortune, and not his fault. He scorns those trite and 
contemptible methods of anticipating pardon for a bad pérform- 
ance, that “it was dhe hasty fruits of a few idle hours; written 
metely for private amusement ; never revised ; published against 
consent, at the importunity of friends, copics (God knows how) 
having by stealth gotten abroad ;” with other stale jargon of 
equal falsehood and inanity. May we not ask such prefacers, 

If what they allege be true, what has the world to do with 
them and their eruditics? 

As to the book itself, it can say this in its behalf that it does 
not merely confine itself to what its title’promises, but expa- 
tiates freely into whatever is collateral; aiming on every occa- 
sion to rise in its inquiries, and to pass, as far as possible, from 
small matters to the greatest. Nor is it formed merely upon 
sentiments that arc now in fashion, or supported only by such 
authorities as are modern. Many authors are quoted that now- 
a-days are but little studied; and some, perhaps, whose very 
names are hardly known. 

. The fate, indeed, of ancient authors (as we have happened to 
mention them) is not unworthy of our notice.  Α few of them 
survive in the libraries of the learned, where some vencrable 
folio,ghat still goes by their name, just suffices to give them a 
kind of nominal existence. The rest have Jong fallen into a 
decper obscurity ; their very names, when mentioned, affecting 
us as little as the names, when we read them, of those subordi- 
nate héroes, Alcandrumque, Haliumque, Noemonaque, Pry- 
tanimque. 

Now if an author, not tontent with the more eminent of 
ancient writers, should venture to bring his reader into such 
company as these last, among people (in the fashionable phrase) 
that nobody knows, what‘ usage, what quarter can he hive 
reason to expect? Should the author of these speculations have 
done this, (and it is to be feared he has,) what method had he 
best take in a circumstance s0 critical ?—Let us suppose him to 
apologize in the best. manner he can, and in consequence of this 
to suggest as follows: : 

He hopes there will be found a pleasure i in the contemplation 
of ancient sentiments; as ‘the view of ancient architecture, 
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though in rains, has something vénerable. Add to this, what 
from its antiquity is but little known has from that very 
circumstance the recomnicndation of novelty; so that here, as 
‘n other instances, extremes may be said “to meet. Further 
still, as the authors whom he has quoted lived i various ages, 
and in distant countries, some in the full maturity of Greeian 
and Roman literature, some in its declension, and others in 
periods still more barbarous and depraved, it may affor 
perhaps, no unpleasing speculation, to see how the same reason 
has at all times prevailed; how there is one truth, like one sun, 
that has enlightened human intelligence through every age, and 
saved it from the darkness both of sophistry and error. 

Nothing can more tend to enlarge the mind, than these ex- 
tensive views of men, and human knowledge; nothing can more 
effectually take us off from the foolish admiration of what is 
immediately before our eyes, and help us to a juster estimate 
both of present men, and preseng literature. 

It is, perhaps, too puch the case with the multitude in every 
nation, that as they know little beyond themselves and their 
own affairs, so out of this narrow sphere of knowledge they 
think nothing worth knowing. As we Britons, by our situation, 
live divided from the whole world, this, perhaps, will be found 
to he more remarkably our case. Aud hence the reason that 
our studies are usnally satisfied in the works of οὐ own 
countrynfen ; that in philosophy, in poetry, in every kind of 
subject, whether serious or ludicrous, whether sacred or profane, 
we think Perfection with ourselves, 4nd that it is superfluous to 
search further. 

The author of thix treatise would by no means detract from 
the just honours due to those of his:ecountrymen, who, either in 
the present or preeeding age, have so illustriously adorned it. 
But though he can with pleasuresand sincerity join’ in celebrating 
thhflr deserts, he would not have the admiration of these, or of 
ary other few, to pass through blind excess into a contempt of 
all others. Were such admiration to become universal, an odd 
event would follow; a few learned men, without any fault of 
their own, would contribute in a manner to the extinction of 
letters. : : 

A like evil to that of adwiring only the authors of our own 
age, is that of admiring only the authors of one particular 
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science. There is, indeed, in this last prejudice, something pecu- 
liarly unfortunate, and that is, the more excellent the science, 
the more likely it will be found to produce this effect. 

There are few‘ sciences more intrinsically valuable than 

mathematics. ,It is hard, indeed, to say, to which they have 
more contributed, whether to the utilities of life, or to the 
sublimest parts of science. They are the noblest praxis of 
logic, or universal reasoning. It is through them we may per- 
ceive how the stated forms of syllogism are exempliticd im one 
subject, namely, the predicament of quantity. By marking the 
force of these forms, as they are applied hee, we may be 
enabled to apply them of ourselves elsewhere. Nay, further 
still, by viewing the mind, during its process in these syllogistic 
employments, we may come to know, in part, what kind of 
being it is; since mind, like other powers, can be only known 
from its operations. Whoever, therefore, will study mathe- 
maties in this view, will betome not only by mathematics a 
more expert logician, and by logic a more rational mathema- 
tician, but a wiser philosopher, and an acuter reasoner, in all the 
possible subjects cither of science or deliberation. 
, But when inathematics, instead of being applied to this ex- 
cellent purpose, are used. not to exemplify logic, but to supply 
its place; no wonder if logic pass into coptempt. and if mathoe- 
matigs, stead of furthering scicnee, become im fact an obstacle. 
lor Bren ‘men, knowing nothing of that reasoning *which is 
universal, come tu attach themselves for vears to a single species, 
a species wholly involyed inf lines and numbers only.tthey grow 
insenasilly to believe these last as inseparable from all reasouiug, 
as the poor Indians thought every horseman to be inseparable 
from his horse. : 

‘And thus we see the use, nay, the necessity of enlarging our 
literary views, lest even knowledge itself should obstruct its own 
growth, and perform in some measure the part of ignorance td 
barbarity. 

Such, then, is the apology made by the author of this treatise, 
for the multiplicity of ancient quotations with which he has 
filled his book. If he ean excite in his readers a proper spirit 
of curiosity; if he can help in the least degyee to enlarge the 
bounds of science; to revive tha decaying taste of ancient 
literature; to lessen the biyotted contempt of every thing not 
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modern; and to assert to anthors of every age their just portion 
of esteem ; if he can in the least degree contribute to these 
euds, he hopes it μιὰν be allowed that he has done a service 
to mankind. Should this service be a reason for bis work to 
survive, he has confessed already it would be no unpleasing 
event. Should the contrary happen, he must acquiesce int its 
fate, and Jet it peaceably pass to those destined regions, whither 
the productions of modern wit are every day passing, 


In viewrm vendentem thus et odores, 
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BOOK 1. 


CHAPTER L. 
INTRODUCTION.—DESIGN QF TIE WHOLE. 


Je men by nature had been framed for solitude, they had never 
felt an impulse to couverse one with another; and if, like lower 
animals, they had been by nature irrational, they could not have 
recognised the proper subjects of discourse. Since speech, then, 
15. the jot energy of our best and noblest faculties,* (that is to 
say, of our reason, and our social affection,) being withal our pe- 
culiar ornament and distinction, as men; those inquiries may 
surely be deemed interesting, as well as liberal, which cither 
search how speech may be naturally resolved, or how, δ re- 
solved, M may be again combined. 

Here a large field for speculating opens before us. We may 
either behold speech, as divided iyto its constituent parts, as a 
statue may be divided into its several limbs; or elsé, as resolved 
into its matter and form, as the same statue may be'resolved 
into its marble and figure. 

These different analysings or resolutions constitute what we 
call philosophical or universal grammar.”" : 

When we have viewed speech thus analyzed, we may then 
copsider it as compounded, And here, in the first place, we 
may contemplate that synthesis,° which, by combining simple 


“ Nee p. 58 to 66. See aleo note 2, p. 61, ¢ Aristotle says, Τῶν δὲ κατὰ μηδεμίαν 
and note d, p. 66, συμπλοκὴν λεγομένων οὐδὲν οὔτε ἀληθὲς 

» Grammaticam etiam bipartitam pone , ore Weudds ἐστιν" οἷον ἄνθρωπος, AevKos, 
Mus, ut alia sit literaria, alia philosophica, τρέχει, νικᾷ: “Of dhose words which are 
ete, Bacon, de Augm, Scient. vii 1, And spoken withowt connexion, there ia no one 
Soon after he adds, Verpmtamen hae ipsa ro either true or false ; as, for instance, man, 
Moulti, cogitatione complexi sumus gram- white, runneth, conquereth.” Cat. ον iv. So 
Maticam quandam, que non analogia& ver- again, in the beginning of his treatise De 
bom ad Jnvicem, sed analogiam inter verba hferpretatione: Περὶ γὰρ o ύνθεσιν καὶ δι- 
et res sive rationem sedulo inquirat, alpow ἔσσι τὺ ψενδύν τε καὶ TO ἀληθές : 
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terms, produces a truth; then, by combining two truths, produces 
a third; and thus others, and others, in continued demonstra- 
tion, till we are led, as by a road, into the regions of science. 

Now this is that superior and most excellent syuthesis which 
alone applies itself to or intellect or reason ; and which, to con- 
duct according to ryle, constitutes the art of logie. 

After this we may turn to those inferior compositions," which 
nre productive of the pathetic and the pleasant, in all their kinds. 
These latter compositions aspire not to the intellect; but being 
addressed to the imagination, the affections, and the sense, 
became, from their different heightenings, cither rhetoric or 
poctry. 

Nor need we necessarily view these arts distinctly and apart ; 
we may observe, if we please, how perfectly they coincide. 
Grammar is cqually requisite to every one of the rest: and 
though logie may, indeed, subsist without rhetoric or poetry, yet 
so necessary to these last is a sound and correct logic, that with- 
out it they are no better than warbling trifles. 

Now all these inquiries, (as we have said already,) and such 
others arising from them as are of still sublimer coutemplations, 
(of which, in the sequel, there may be possibly not a few,) may 


with justice be deemed inquiries. both imteresting and liberal. 


“ True and false are seen in composition and 
divyjsion.” Composition makes affirmative 
truth, division makes negative 5; yet both 
alike bring terms touether, and su tar, there- 
fore, may be called syntheucal. 

4 Aimmonius, in his comment on the 
treatise Be-pl ‘Epunveias, p. 53, pives the 
following txtract from Theophrastus 3; which 
is here mserted at length, as well for the 
excellenee of the amattetr, as beenuse if 1s 
not (1 beheve) clsewhfere extant. « 

Διττῆς γὰρ οὔσης τοῦ λόγον σχέσεω", 
(καθ᾽ ἃ διώρισεν ὁ φιλόσυφος ΘεόφραστοϑΞ) 
τῆς τε πρὺ» τοὺς ἀκροωμένους. οἷς καὶ ση- 
μαίνει τι, καὶ τῆς πρὸς τὰ πράγματα. ὑπὶρ 
ὧν ὁ λέγων πεῖσαι προτίθηται τοὺς ἀκροω- 
μένου. περὶ μὲν οὖν τὴν σχέσιν αὐτοῦ τὴν 
πρὸς τοὺς ἀκροατὰς καταγίνονται ποιητικὴ 
καὶ ῥητορικὴ, διότι ἔργον αὐταῖς ἐκλέγεσθαι 
τὰ σεμνότερα τῶν ὀνομάτων. ἀλλὰ μὴ τὰ 
κοινὰ καὶ δεδημευμένα, καὶ ταῦτα ἐναβμο- 
νίως συμπλέκειν ἀλλήλοις. ὥστε διὰ Tov 
των καὶ τῶν τούτοις ἑπομένων, οἷον σαφη- 
velas, γλυκύτητος, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἰδεῶν, 
ἔτι τε μακρολογίας, Kak βραχυλογίας, Kara 
καιρὸν πάντων παραλαμβανομένων, οἷσαί 
τε τὸν ἀκροατὴν, καὶ ἐκπλῆξαι. καὶ πρὺς 
thy πείθω χειρωϑέντα ἔχειν' Ῥῆς δὲ γε wpds 
τὰ πράγματα τοῦ λόγου σχέσεως ὁ φιλόσο͵ 
gos προηγουμένως. ἐπιμελήσεται, τό τε 
ψεῦδος διελέγχων, καὶ τὸ ἀληθὲς ἀποδεικ- 
vis, “The relation of speech being tufe 
fuld, (as the philusopher Jheophristus hath 

. € 4 


settled it.) one τὸ the hearers, τὸ whom it 
explains something, and one to the things. 
concerning which the speaker proposes to 
persuade his hearers swith respect to the 
first relation, that which regards the hearers, 
are employed Poetry and rhetorie. Thus it 
becomes the business of these twa, to pelect 
the most respectable words, and not those 
that aro common, and of vulgar use, and 
to connect such words harmoniously one 
With anothér ; so as throuchethese things 
and their consequencer, such as perspicuits, 
delicacy, and the other forms ef eloquence, 
toxether with copiousness and brevity, all 
eimploved in their proper season, to lead the 
hearer, and stoke him, and hold him yar 
quished By the powcr of persuasion, On 
the coutrary, as to the relation of speech te 
shings, kere the philosopher will be found 
to have a principal employ, as well in τον 
futing the false, as in demonstrating The 
true” 

Sanctius speaks elegantly on the same 
subject: Creavit Deus hominem rationr 
participem seul, quin sociabilem esse volt, 
Magno pro munere dedit sermanem, Sermont 
amtem perticiendy tres apifiees udhibult. 
Prima est eraommnatica, qua ab ογατ 
solecismos et harbargsmos expellit 5 secunda 
dialectica, quie in sermonis veritafe ver 
ratur® tertia rhetorica, quire ornatum Fer 
mois tintin οὐ αν. Maa Lie 2. 
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At present we shall postpone the whole synthetical part, (that 
is to say, logic and rhetoric,) and confine ourselves to the analyti- 
cal; that is to say, universal grammar. In this we shall follow 
the order that we have above laid down: first dividing speech, 
as a whole, into its constituent parts; then rtsolving it, as a com- 
posite, into its matter and form: two methods of analysis very 
different in their kind, and which lead to a Varicty of very, dit- 
ferent speculations. 

Should any one object, that, in the course of our inquiry, we 
sometimes descend to things which appear trivial and low, let him 
Jook upon the effects to which those things contribute, then, from 
the dignity of the consequences, Ἰοὺ him honour the principles. 

The tollowing story may not improperly be Jiere inserted. 
“When the fame of Heraclitus was celebrated throughout Cireece, 
there were certain persons that had a curiosity to see so great a 
mane They came, and, as it happened, found him warming hin- 
self in a kitchen. The meanness of the place occasioned them 
fostop; upon which the philosopher thus accosted them— Lnter 
(say» he) boldly, for here, too, there are gods.’ ”* 

We shall only add, that as there is ne part of nature tuo 
mean for the divine presence; so there is no kind of subject, 
having its foundation in nature, that is below the dignity of a 
philosophical mquiry. 


CHAPTER ΤΙ. 
CONCERNING THE ANALYSING OF SPEECH INTO ITS SMALLEST Pars. 


Trost things which are first to natgre. are not fist to man. Na- 
ture begins from causes, and thence descends to ctfeets: human 
pereeptions first open upon effects, and thence, by slow degrees, 
ascend to causes, Often had mankind seen the sun in eclipse, 
before they knew its cause to be the moon’s interposition ; much 
oftencr had they scen those unceasing revolutions of summer and 
winter, of day aud night, befow they knew the eause to be the 
eyth’s double motion£ Even in matters of art and human erea- 


See risfot. de Part. Animal. Lie. ὅν. is, he views effects through causes in their 
δὴ Ἵ his intinction of “first to man,” and natural order, Mon views the list as first, 
witst to tures” was greatly regarded in the and the first as lant; that is, he views catises 
P sripatetic philosophy, Sce Aristot. Phys. thtough effects in an inverse order. And 
Auseult. inc. 1 Themistins’s Comment 


hence the meaning of that passage in Ari 
on the g ne. P ᾿ : 
ὁ si ue, Poster. Analyt. Lie 2. De 


mma], dine. 2.0 Tt leads us, when pro- 
pely tog rded, τὸ ἃ νοῦν important distine- 
ton betwen intelligence diviuc, and jgtelli- 
gence hun God miaiy he said to view 
the first. ον lint, and the last, ax last: that 


atatle, Ὥσπεῃ yap τὰ τῶν ννυκτερμίδων ὄμ- 
ματα πρὺς τὸ φέγγος ἔχει τὺ μεθ᾽ ἡμέραν. 
ϑὕτω καὶ τῆς ἡμετέρας ψυχῆς ὁ νοῦς πρὺς 
τὰ τῇ φύσει φανεμώτατα πάντων : “As 
arg the cyes of bats to the light of the day, 
nt) is mnitn’s intelligence ta those objects 
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tion, if we except a few artists and critical observers; the rest 
look no higher than to the practice and mere work, knowing 
nothing of those principles on which the whole depends. 

Thus, in speech, for example: all men, even the lowest, can 
speak their mother-fongue ; yet, how many of this multitude can 
neither write, nor even read? How many of those, who are thus 
far literate, know nothing of that graminar which respects the 
genius of their own language? How few, then, must be those 
whp know grammar universal; that grammar which, without 
regarding the several idioms of particular languages, only respects 
those principles that are essential to them all? 

It is our present design to inquire about this grammar; in 
doing which we shall follow the order consonant to human per- 
ception, as being for that reason the more easy to be under- 
stood. 

We shall begin, therefore, first from a period or sentence,, that 
combination in speech which is obvious to all; and thence pass, 
if possible, to those its primary parts, which, however essential, 
are only obvious to a few. | 

With respect, therefore, to the different species of sentences, 
who is there so ignorant, as, if we address him in his mother- 
tongue, not to know when it is we assert, and when we question ; 
when it is we command, and when we pray or wish ? 

For example, when we read in Shakspeare,* 


7 The man that hath no music in himself, 
And is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons; ‘ . 
or in Milton," . 
4 O friends, I hear the tread of nimble fect, 
: Hasting this way ; « 
it is obvious that these are assertive sentences, one founded upon 
judgment, the dther upon sensation. ° 


When, the witch in Macbeth says tu her companions, 


When shall we three mect again, 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 


this.it is evident is an interrogative sentence. 


that are by nature the brightest and most 
conspicuous of all things.” Metaph. 1.11. ¢. 1. 
See also 1. vii. c. 4. and Ethic. Nicom. 1. i. 
c. 4. Ammonius, reasoning in the same way, 
says, very pertinently to the subject of this 
treatise, ᾿Αγαπητὸν τῇ ἀνθρωπίνῃ φύσει, ἐκ 
τῶν ἀτελεστέρων καὶ συνθέτων ἐπὶ τὰ +k 
πλούστερα καὶ τελειότερα προϊέναι" τὰ γὰρ 
συνθέτα μᾶλλον συνήθη ἡμῖν, καὶ γγνωριμεύ- 
τερα" οὕτω γοῦν καὶ ὁ παῖς εἶραι μὲν Ad- 
γον, καὶ εἰπεῖν, ξωκράτης περιπατεῖ, οἴδει 
τοῦτον δὲ ἀναλύσαι εἰς ὕνομα καὶ ῥῆμα, 
καὶ ταῦτα εἰς συλλαβὰς. κἀκεῖνα εἰς στρι- 
χεῖα, οὐκέτι: “Human nature may be well 


‘tontented to advance froin the more im- 
perfect and complex, to the more simple and 
perfect ; for the complex subjects are more 
familiar to us, and better known. Thus, 
thercfore, it is, that even a child knows 
how to put a sentence together, and s2y; 
‘Socrates walketh ;° but how to resolve 
this sentence into a noun and verb, aud 
these again into 53 llables, and syllables 
into Ietters or clements, here he is at ἃ 
loss.” Am. in Com.We Pradic. p. 29. 

E Merchant of Venice. 

h Paradise Lost, iv. 864. 
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When Macbeth says to the ghost of Banquo, 


Hence, horrible shadow ! 
Unreal mockery, hence ! 
lie speaks an imperative ia ἃ founded upon the passion of 
hatred. ' 

When Milton says, in the character of his Allegro, 

Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee . 

Jest and youthful jollity, 
he, too, speaks an imperative sentence, though founded on the 
passion, not of hatred, but of love. 

When, in the beginning of the Paradise Lost, we read ,the 
following address : 

And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer, 

Before all temples the upright heart, and pure, 

Instruct me, for thou know’st ἜΝ 
this ds not to be called an imperative sentence, though perhaps 
it bear the same form, but rather (if I may use the word) it is 
a xentence precative or optative. 

What, then, shall we say? Are sentences to be quoted in this 
manner without ceasing; all differing from each other in their 
stamp and character? Are they no way reducible to certain 
definite classes? If not, they can be no objects of rational com- 
prehension. Let us however try. 

It is a phrase often applied to a man, when speaking, that “he 
speaks his mind ;” as much as to say, that his speech or discourse 
is a publishing of some energy or motion of his soul. So it, in- 
decd, is in ever¥ one that speaks, excepting alone the disseinbler 
or hypocrite; and Le, too, as far as possible, affects the appear- 
anee, a 
Now the powers of the soul (over and above the mere nu- 
tritive!) may be included, all of them, in those of perception, and 
those of evolition. By the powers of perceptidn,, 1 mean the 
senses and the intellect; by the powers of volition, 1 mean, in 
an extended sense, not only the will, but the several passions and 
appetites; in short, all that moves to action, whether rational or 
rational. : 

If, then, the leading powers of the soul be these two, it is 
plain that every speech or sentence, as far as it exhibits the soul, 
myst of course respect one or other pf these. 

If we axsert, then is it a sentence which respects the powers 
of perception. For what, indeed, is to assert, if we consider the 
examples above alleged, but to publish some perception cither 
of the senses or the intellect ἢ : 

Again, if we interrogate, if we. command, if we pray, or if 
we wish, (which, in terms of art, is to speak sentences in- 
terrogative, imperative, precative? or optative.) what do we but 
publish go many different vélitions? For who is it that questions? 

» Vid. Aristot. de An. it J. 
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he that has a desire to be informed. Who is it that commands? 
he that has a will, which he would have obeyed. What are 
those beings who either wish or pray? those who feel certain 
wants, either for themselves or others. : 

If, then, the sou!’s leading powers be the two above men- 
tioned, and it he true that all speech is a publication of these 
powers, it will follow that every sentence will be either a 
sentence of assertion, or a sentence of volition. And thus, by 
referring all of them to one of these two classes, have we found 
an expcdient to reduce their infinitude.* 

The extensions of speech are quite indefinite, as may be seen 
if we compare the Afneid to an Epigram of Martial. But the 
longest extension with which grammar has to do, is the exten- 
sion here considered, that is to say, a sentence. The greater 
extensions (such as syllogisms, paragraphs, sections, and com- 
plete works) belong not to grammar, but to arts of higher 
order; not to mention that all of them are but sentences 
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repeated. 


Now a sentence! may be sketehed in the following description : 
“a compound quantity of sound significant, of which certain 
parts are themselves also significant.” 

Thus when 1 say “the sun shineth,” not only the whole quan- 
tity of sound has a meaning, but certain parts also, such as 


“sun” and “shineth.~ 

k ‘Pyréov οὖν ὕτι τῆς ψνχῆς τῆς ἡμετέ- 
pas διττὰς ἐχούση»" δυνάμεις, Tas μὲν γνωσ- 
τικὰς, τὰς δὲ ζωτικὰς. τὰς καὶ dpexTiKas 
λεγομένας" (λέγω δὲ γνωστικὰς, μὲν, καθ᾽ 
ἃς γινώσκομεν ἕκαστον τῶν ὄντων, οἷον 
νοῦν, διάκοιαν, δόξαν, φατασίαν καὶ αἴσθη- 
ow" spell ικὰς δὲ, Kad” ἂς ὀρεγόμεθα τῶν 
ἀγαθῶν. ἢ τῶν ὕντων, ἢ τῶν δωκούντων, 
οἷον βούλησιν λέγω, προαίρεσιν, θυμὸν, καὶ 
ἐπιθυμίαν) τὰ μὲν τένταρα εἴδη τοῦ Adgov 
(τὰ παρὰ Toy ἀπὐφαντικὺὴν) ἀπὸ τῶν ὀρεικ-- 
τικῶν δυνάμεων προέρχονται τῆς Wux7s, 
οὐκ αὐτῆς καθ᾽ αὑτὴν ἐνεργούσης, ἀλλὰ 
πρὺς ἕτερον ἀποτεινομένης (τὸν συμβαλ- 
λεσθαι δοκούντα πρὸς τὸ τυχεῖν τῆς 
ὀρέξεω:) καὶ ἤτοι λόγον παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ (ητού- 
ons, καθάπερ ἐπὶ τοῦ πυσματικοῦ καὶ ἐρω- 
τηματικοῦ καλουμένεν λόγου, ἢ πρᾶγμα, 
καὶ εἰ πρᾶγμα, ἤτοι αὑτοῦ ἐκείνου τυχεῖν 
ἐφιεμένης. πρὸς ὃν ὃ λόγος», ὥσπερ ewe τοῦ 
κλητικοῦ, ἢ τινὺς παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ πράξεως" καὶ 
ταύτης, ἢ ws παρὰ κρείττονος, ὧς ἐπὶ τῆς 
εὐχῇ. ἢ ὡς παρὰ χείρονος. ὡς ἐπὶ τοῦ κυ- 
ρίως καλουμένης πρυστάξεως" μόνον δὲ τὸ 
ἀποφαντικὺν ἀπὸ τῶν γνωστικῶν, καὶ ἔδει 
τοῦτο ἐξαγγελτικὸν τῆς γενομένης ἐν ἡμῖν 
γνώσεως τῶν πραγμάτων ἀληθῶς, ἢ φαιϑο- 
μένως, διὸ καὶ μόνον τοῦτο δεκτικόν ἐστιν 
ἀληθείας ἢ ψεύδους. τῶν δὲ ἄλλων οὐδέν, 
The meaning of the above passage being 
implied in the text, we tuke its translation 
frum the Latin interpreter, ,Dicendin 


igitur est, cum anima nostra duplicem pu 
testatem iabeat, cognitionis, ef vite, quiv 
etiam appetitionis ac gupidstatis appellatur, 
qua yero cagnitioni~ est, vis est, qua res 
singulas cogn&scnmus, ut mens, cogitatio. 
epg, phantisnt, sensus: appetitus vera 
facultus est, qua bona, vel que sunt, vel 
gua videntur, concupiscimus, ut sunt vo- 
luntas, consilunn, ira, eupiditas: quatuor 
orationis species, plater engneiantem, a 
partibas auimi proficiscuntur, quae canen 
piscunt 3 pon cum animus ipse per se agit, 
sed cum oad alum se convertit, qui ei ad 
consequendum id, quod cupit, conducere 
posse videatur; ἀπὸ etiam vel rationem 
ab co exaquirit, Ut in oratione, quam per- 
cunctantem, aut Interrogantem yocat ; vel 
em: Ssique rem, vel cum ipsum conscyui 
tupit, quicum ‘tloquitur, ul in’ optante ora- 
tione, vel aliquam ejus actionom: atque@in 
hac, vel ut a praestantiore, ut in deprecit- 
tione ; vel ut ab inferiore, ut in ca, qui pro- 
prie νην nominatur. Sola autem enun- 
clans a cognoscend? facultate proficiscitur: 
ha-eque nunciat rerum cognitionem, que 1 
nobis est, aut veram, aut δἰ), — Ttaque 
hee sola verum falsumque capit: pricteret 
vero nulla. Ammon. in Libr. de Interpre- 
tatione, . : 
'Aghyos δὲ φωνὴ συνθετὴ rnpavTikis 
ἢ" ἔνια μέρη καθ᾽ αὑτὰ σημαίνει τι. Arist 
Poet. ὦ 20. See also De Interpret. ὦ 4. 
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But what shall we say? Have these parts again other parts, 
which are in like manner significant, and so may the progress be 
pursued to infinite $ Can we suppose all meaning, like body, to 
be divisible, and toeinclude within itself othey meanings without 
end? If this be absurd, then must we ‘necessarily admit that 
there is such a thing as a sound significant, of which no part is 
of itself significant. And this is what we call the preper 
character of a word." For thus, though the words sun and 
shineth have each a meaning, yet 1s there certainly no meaning 
inany of their parts, neither in the syllables of the one, nor in 
the letters of the other. » 

If. therefore, all speech, whether in prose or verse, every 
whole, every section, every paragraph, every sentence, imply a 
certain meaning, divisible into other meanings, but words imply 
α meaning Which is not so divisible; it follows that words will 
he the smallest parts of speech, inasmuch as nothing less has 
any meaning at all. 

To hnow, therefore, the species of words, must needs contri- 
bute to the knowledge of speech, as it implies a knowledge of 
its minutest. parts. : 

This, therefore, must become our next mquiry. 


CHAPTER ΤΙ]. 


CONCLENISG ΙΣ SPECIES OF WORDS, THE SMALLEST PARTS OF QEECH. 
lain us first search for the species of words among those parts 
of speech commonly received by grfmimarians. For-eeaumple, in 
one of the passages above cited. . 

The maw that hath no music in himself 

And 1s not γον ἢ with concord of sweet sounds, 

Ip fit tor treasgus. 
Here the word te ix an article; wan, vo, music, concord, sweet, 
. ® 8 . 
πο ἦν fit, treasous, are all nots, sume substantive and some 
ulfective s that and himself are proneuns ; ath and ἐκ are verbs ; 
wored, a participle; aot, an adverb; and, a conjunction; ἐπ, 
with, and for, are prepositions. In one sentence we have all 


? 
m 


Port σημαντικὴ,--- ἧς μέρος οὐδέν ἐστι 
Kal αὑτὸ σημαντικόν. De Poetic. ς. 90. 
Ih Iitermet.c 2 and 3. Priseian’s defi- 
Mitton of a word (libel) is as follows: 
Dic tio est pars mininia orationis constructee, 
West. in ordine composit&. Pais aditem, 
Wert 4 totam intelligendium, [1 est, 
“4 totius sensns τη Ποία, Tloc putem 


4 

ideo Wictum est, nequis conetur vires in duas 
partes dividere, hoc est, in vi et res; non 
enim ad totun? intelligendum ive fit divisio, 
‘Ro Prisciam we may add Theodore {ἐπ χα i-— 
Λέξις δὲ, μέρος ἐλάχιστον κατὰ σύνταξιν 
λόγου. Introd, Gian, Liv. Plato shewed 
them this characteristic of a word, See 
Cratylus, pe 380. edit. Serr. 
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those parts of speech which the Greek grammarians are found 
to acknowledge. The Latins only differ in having no article, 
and in separating the interjection, as a part of itself, which the 
Greeks include amagng the species of adverbs. 

What then shall we determine? why are there not more 
specics of words? why so many? or if neither more nor fewer, 
why these and not others! 

To resolve, if possible, these several queries, let us examine 
any sentence that comes in our way, and sce what differences 
we can discover in its parts. For example, the same sentence 
abeve, 

The man that hath no music, &c. 

One difference soon occurs, that some words are variable, and 
others invariable. Thus the word man may be varied into 
man’s and men; hath, intoe huve, hast, had, &e. Sweet into 
sweeter and sireetest; fit into fitter and fittest. On the con- 
trary, the words the, in, avd, and some others, remain as they 
are, and cannot be altered. 

And yet it may be questioned, how far this difference is 
essentia]. For, in the first place, there are variations which can 
be hardly called necessary, because only some languages have 
them, and others have them not. Thus the Greeks have the 
dual variation, which is unknown both to the moderns and to 
the ancient Latins. Thus the Greeks and Latins vary their 
adjectives by the triple variation of gender, case, and number; 
whereas the English never vary them in any of those ways, but 
through all kinds of concord preserve ghem still the same. 
Nay, even those very variations, which appear most necessary, 
may M.ve their places supplied by other methods; gome by 
auxiliars, as When for Bruti, or Brute, we say “ of Brutus,” “ to 
Brutus ;” some by mere position, as when for Brutum amavit 
Cassius, we say, “ Cassius lovéd Brutus.” For here the dceusative, 
which ix Latin is known any where from its variation, is m 
English only known from its position or place. 

If, then, the distinction of variable and invariable will not 
answer our purpose, let us look further, for some other morc 
esscutial. 

Suppose, then, we should dissolve the sentence above cited, 
and view its several parts ag they stand separate and detachtd. 
Some, it is plam, still preserve a meaning, (such as man, music, 
sweet, &c.) others, on the contrary, immediately lose it, (such as 
and, the, with, sc.) Not that these last have no meaning at 
all, but in fact they never’ have it, but when in company ΟΥ̓ 
associated. ‘ . 

Now it should seem that this distinction, if any, was essential. 
For all words are significant, or else they would not be words; 
and if every thing not absolute is of course relative, then will 
all words be significant either absolutely or relatively. 
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With respect, therefore, to this distinction, the first sort 
of words may be called significant by themselves; the latter 
may be called significant by relation; or if we like it better, the 
frst sort may be called principals, the latter accessorics. The 
first are like those stones in the basis of an arch, which are able 
to support themselves, even when the arch is destroyed ; the 
Jatter are like those stones in its summit or curve, which can no 
longer stand, than while the whole subsists." 

This distinction being admitted, we thus pursue our spesu- 
lations. All things whatever either exist as the energies or 
affections of some other thing, or without being the energies or 
attections of some other thing. If they exist as the cnergies or 
affections of something else, then are they called attributes. 
Thus to think is the attribute of a man; to be white, of a 
swan; to fly, of an eagle; to be fuur-footed, of a horse. If they 
exist. not after this manner, then are they called substances.° 
Thus wan, scan, eagle, and horse, are none of them attributes, 
but all substances, because however they may exist in time and 
place, yet neither of these, nor of any thing else, do they exist 
ax energies or affections. . 

And thus all things whatsvever, being cither substances or 
attributes,” it follows of course that all words which are signi- 
ficrut as principals, must needs be significant of either the one 
or the other. Jf they are significant of substances, they are 
culled substanticves; if of attributes, they are called attributives. 
So that all words whatever, significant as principals, are either 
substantives or attributives. 

Avain, as to word, which are only significant as accessories, 


" Apollotgus of Alexandria (one of the 


acutest authors that ever wrote on the sub- 
ject of grammar) illustrates the different 

of woyjs, by the different power of 
letters, Ἔτι, ὃν τρόπον τῶν στοιχείων τὰ 
μέν ἐστι φωνήεντα, ἃ καὶ καθ᾽ ἑαυτὰ φωνὴν 
ἀποτελεῖ τὰ δὲ σύμφωνα, ἅπερ ἄνευ tar 
φωνηέντων οὐκ ἔχει ῥητὴν τὴν ἐκφώνησιν. 
Tov αὑτὸν τρόπον ἐστὶν ἐπινυῆσαι καὶ ᾽πὶ 
τῶν λέξεων. αἱ μὲν γὰρ αὐτὼν, τράπον τινὰ 
τῶν φωνηέντων, ῥηταί εἶσι" καθάπερ ἐτὶ 
τῶν ῥημάτων, ὀνομάτων, ἀντωνυμιῶν, ἐπιῤ- 
βημάτων" -- αἱ δὲ, ὡσπερεὶ σύμφωνα, ἄνα- 
μένέυσι τὰ φωνήεντα, ot δυνάμενα, κατ᾽ 
wav ῥητὰ εἶναι- καθάπερ ἐπὶ τῶν προθέ- 
σέων, τῶν ἄρθρων, τῶν συνδέσμων" τὰ γὰρ 
τοιαῦτα ἀεὶ τῶν μορίων συσσημαίνει. “In 
th mutmer, as of the elements or 
letters, some are vowels, which of them- 
selves complete a sound; others are con- 
Seriuts, which, without the help of vowels, 
have no express vocality ; so likewise may 
We conceive ay to the nature of words. 
Sone of them, like vowels, are of themstives 
*Apressive, as is the case of verbs, nouns, 
Ponouns, aud adverbs; others, like con- 


sonants, wait for their vowels, μοὶ unable 
to become expressive by their own proper 
strength, as is the case of prepositions, 
artigles, and conjunctions ; for these parts 
of speech are alway» consignificant, that 
is, are only significant when associated to 
something else.” Apollon. de Syntaxi, 1. i. 
ο, 8, Ttaque quibusdam philosophis placuit 
nomen οἵ verbum solas esse partes ora- 
tionis ; cxtera vero, adminicula vel junctu- 
ras earum: quomodo naviam partes sunt 
tabule: ct trabes, carters autem (id est, cera, 
stuppa, et clavi ct similia) vincula et conglu- 
tinat‘ones partium navis (hoc est, tabularum 
et trabium) non partes navis dicuntur. 
Prise. }. xi. 913. 

ο Thus Aristotle: Νῦν μὲν οὖν τύπῳ 
εἴρηται, τί ποτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἢ οὐσία, ὅτι τὸ μὴ 
καϑ' ὑποκειμένου, ἀλλὰ καθ᾽ οὗ τὰ ἄλλα. 
Metaph. Ζ. γι p. 106, edit. Sylb. 

P ‘This divi.ion of things into substance 
and attribute scems to have been admitted 
Ly philosophers of all sects and ages. See 
Categor. ce. 2. Metaphys. 1. vii. c. 1. De 
Coeio, 1. ii. ce. 1. 
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they acquire a signification either from being associated to one 
word, or else to many. If to one word alone, then, as they 
can do no more than in some manner define or determine, 
they may justly for that reason be called definitives. If to 
many words at onee, then, as they serve to no other purpose 
than to connect, they are called for that reason by the name of 
connectives. 

And thus it is that all words whatever are cither principals 
or accessories; or under other names, either significant froin 
themselves, or significant by relation. If significant from them- 
selyes, they are either substantives or attributives ; if significant 
by relation, they are cither definitives or connectives. So that 
under one of these four : species, substantives, attributives, defini- 
tives, and connectives, are all words, however different, in a 
manner included. . 

If any of these names seem new and unusual, we may in- 
troduce others more usual, by calling the substantives, nozze ; 
the attributives, verbs; the definitives. articles; and the con 
nectives, conjunctions. ὶ 

Should it be asked, what then becomes of pronouns, adverbs, 
prepositions, aud interjections ! ¢ the answer is, cither they must 
be found included within the species above mentioned, or else 
must be admitted for so many species hy themsclves. 

There were various opinions im ancient days, as to  thic 
number of these parts, or elements of specch. 

Plato, in his Sophist,1 mentions only two, the noun and the 
verb, Aristotle mentions no mor e, Where he treats of preposi- 
tions." Not that those acute philosophers were ignorant of the 
other@,arts, but they spoke with reference to logic or dialectic,’ 
considering the essence of speech as contained in these two, 
because these alone combined make a perfect assertive sentence, 
which none-of ‘the rest withbut them are able to effect. Hence, 
therefore, Aristotle, in his treatise of Poetry,' (where he was tu 
lay down the elements of a more variegated speech,) adds the 
article and conjunction to the noun and “verb, and so adopts the 
same parts with those established in this treatise. To Aristotle's 


9 Vol. i. p. 801. edit. Ser. simplici cnuntiativa oratione, qua scilicet 


r De Interpr. c. 2, 3. 

* Partes igitur orationis sunt secundum 
dialecticos duce, nomen ct verbum; quia 
hive sole etiam per se conjunctee plenam fa- 
ciunt orationem ; alias autem partes συγ- 
κατηγορήματα, hoc αὐ, eee ape 
pellabant. § Priscian. i. p. 574. ‘edit. 
Putschii. Existit hic ΠΣ, quecrtio, cur 
duo tantum, nomen οἵ νοῦ τὰ. » (Aristo- 
teles sc.) determinare promittat, cum plures 
partes orationis esse videantur. (uibus Mac 
dicendum est, tantum Aristotelem hoc libro 
diffinisse, quantum illi ad id, quod institu- 
erat tractare, suffecit. _Tractats nainque de 


lhujusmodi est, ut junctis tantum verbis οἵ 
nominibus componatur.—Quare supersuun 
ot quacrerc, cur alias quoque, quae videntur 
orationis partes, non proposucrit, qui nov 
tutius simpliciter orationis, sed tantum 91π|- 
plicis orationis instituit elementa partin. 
Boctius in Libr. de Interpretat. p. 245. 
Apollonius, from the above principles, ele 

yantly calls the nonn and verb, τὰ ἐμψυχ 

Tara μέρη τοῦ λόγου, “ the most animate 

parts of speech.” De Syntaxi, |. 1. ¢ 3. 
p. €4. See also Plutarch, Quast. Biaton 
p. 1009, 

t Poet, cap. 20. 
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authority (if indeed better can be required) may be added that 
also of the elder Stoics." 

The latter Stoies, instead of four parts made five, by dividing 
the noun into the appellative and proper. Others increased the 
number, by detaching the pronoun from the noun; the participle 
aud adverb from the verb; and the preposition, from the con- 
junction. The Latin grammarians went further, and detached 
‘the interjection from the adverb, within which by the Greeks it 
was always included, as a species. ° 

We are told indeed by Dionysius of Halicarnassus* and 
Quintilian, that Aristotle, with Theodectes, and the more egrly 
writers, held but three parts of speech, the noun, the verb, and 
the conjunetion. This, it wnust be owned, accords with the 
Oricntal tongues, whose grammars (we are told’) admit no 
other. But as to Aristotle, we haye his own authority to assert 
the contrary, who not only enumerates the four species which 
we have adopted, but ascertains them each by a proper de- 
ination.” 

No conclude: the subject of the following chapters will be a 
distinct and separate consideration of the noun, the verb, the 
article, and the conjunction; which four, the better (as we 
apprehend) to express their respective natures, we choose to call 
substantives, attributives, definitives, and connectives. 


᾿ CHAPTER IV. 


9 
(CONCERNING SUBSTANTIN Es, PROPERLY SO CALLE... 
Φ 


StusTANTIVES are all those principal words which are significant 
of substamees, considered as substant®es. 2 ve 

The first sort of substances are the natural, such as, animal, 
vegetable, man, oak. 

There are other substances of our own making. Thus, by 
giving a figure not natural to natural materials, we create such 
substances, as house, ship, watch, telescope, &c. : 


Nel’or this we have the authority of 
Monysius of Ualicarnassus, De Struet. Orat. 
sect. 2. whom Quintilian follows, Lust. 1]. i. 
ὡς ἔν Diogenes Lacrtius and Prisciau make 
them always to have admitted five parts. 
See Priscian, as before, and Luaertius, 1, vil. 
seem. 57, 

* See the places quoted in the note im- 
mediately preceding, 

* Antiquissima corunPest opinio, qui tres 
Classes faciunt. Kstque hive Arabuin qugque 
sutentin—Tebriey quoque (qui, cum Arabes 
ἐπ ἤν. scribere deninerent, artem 


cam gemum seribere coeperunt, quod ante 
annos contigit circiter quadringentos) He- 
brivi, MMquam, hac in re secuti sunt magis- 
tros suos Arabes.x—J:mmo vero trium clas- 
sium numero aliw gtiam Orientis lingue 
retinent. Dubium, ntrum ea in re Orientales 
imitati sunt antiquos Cirecorum, an hi 
pottus secuts gunt Orientalium exemplum. 
Utut ent, etiam veteres Gracos tres tantum 
partes agnovisse, non solum antor est Diony- 
sius, ke. Voss. de Analog, 1. i. ὦ 1. See 
also Sanctii Minerv. I. i. ὦ 2. 
7 Sup. p.. 126, note » 
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Again, by a more refined operation of our mind alone, we 
abstract any attribute from ity necessary subject, artd consider it 
apart, devoid of its dependence. For example, from body we 
abstract to fly; from surface, the being white; from soul, the 
being temperate., “ ° 

And thus it,is we convert even attributes into substances, 
denoting them on this occasion by proper substantives, such ag 
Slight, whiteness, temperance; or else by others more general, 
sueh as motion, colour, virtue. These we call abstract substances ; 
the second sort we call artificial. 

Now all those several substances have their genus, their 
species, and their individuals. For example, in natural sub- 
stances, animal is a genus; man, a species; Alexander, an in- 
dividual. In artificial substances, edifice is a genus; palace, 
a species; the Vatican, an ipdividual. In abstract substances, 
motion is a genus; flight, a species; this flight or that flight are 
individuals. 

As therefore, every genus may be found whole and entire in 
each one of its species,* (for thus inan, horse, and dog, are each 
of them distinctly a complete-and entire animal ;) and as every 
species may be found whole and entire in cach one of its indi- 
viduals, (for thus Socrates, Plato, and Xenophon, are each of 
them completely and distinctly a man;) hence it is that every 
genus, though one, is multiplied mto many; and every species, 
though one, is also multiplied into many, by reference to those 
heings which are their proper subordinates. Since then no in- 
dividual has any such subordinates, 10 can never'in strictuess be 
considered as many, and so is truly au 4ndividual as well in 
naturg as In name. 

From these principles it is, that words following the nature 
and genius of things, such substantives admit of number as 
denote geneya br species ; while those which denote individuals,” 
in strictness admit it not. 


® This is what Plato seems to have ex- 
pressed in a manner somewhat mysterious, 
when he talks of μίαν ἰδέαν διὰ πυλλῶν, 
ἑνὸς ἑκάστον κειμένου χωρὶς, πάντη διατε- 
ταμένην, καὶ πολλᾷς, ἑτέρας ἀλλήλων, 
ὑπὸ μιᾶς ἔξωθεν περιεχομένας, Sophist. 
p. 253. edit. Serrani. For the coymon 
definition of genus and species, see the 
Isagoge, or Introduction of Porphyry to 
Aristotle’s Logic. 

b Yet sometimes jndividuals have plu- 
rality or number, from the causes following. 
In the first place, the individuals of the 
human race are so large a ypulti‘ude, éyen 
in the smallest nation, that it would he 
difficult to invent a new name for evety 
new-horn individual. Jlence then instead 
of one only being called Marcus, and one 
only Antonius, it happens {πὴ} many are 


called Marcus and many called Antonius ; 
anid thus it is the Romans had their plurals, 
Marci ayd Antonii, as we in later days have 
our Marks and our Anthonies, Now the 
. Plurals of this sort may be well called ac 
*cidental, because it ia merciy by chance that 
the names coincide. ° 

There seems more reason for such plurals, 
as the Ptolemics, Scipios, Catos, or (to i 
stance in modern names) the Howards, 
Pelhams, and Montagues ; because a race 
or family is like a smaller sort of species 5 
ho that the family name extends to the 
kindred, as the specific name extends to the 
individuals, 

A third cause which contributed to mahe 
proyer names become plural, was the high 
character or eminence vf some one mer 
vidual, whose name became afterwards 8 
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Besides number, another characteristic, visible in substances, 
ἴα that of sex. Livery substance is either male or female; or 
both male and female; or neither one nor the other. So that 
with respect to sexes and their negation, all substances con- 
eejvable are comprehended under this fourfold consideration. 

Now the existence of Hermaphrodites being rare, if’ not 
doubtful; hence language, only regarding those distinctions 
which are more obvious, considers words devoting substances to 
be either masculine, feminine, or neuter.® : 

As to our own species, and all those animal species which 
have reference to common life, or of which the male and the 
female, by their size, form, colour, &e. are eminently distin- 
enished, most languages have different substantives to denote 
the male and the female. But as to those animal species which 
cither less frequently occur, or of which one sex is less apparently 
distinguished from the other, in these a single substantive com- 
monly serves for both sexes. 

In the Ienghsh tongue it seems a general rule,’ (except only 
when infringed by a figure of speceh,) that no substantive is 
masculine, but what denotes a male animal substance; none 
feminine, but what denotes a female animal substance ; and 
that where the substance has no sex, the substantive is always 
neuter. 

But it is not so in Greek, Latin, and many of the modern 
tongues. These all of them have words, some masculine, some 
feminne, (and those, too, in great multitudes,) which have re- 
ference to substances where sex never had existence. ‘To give 
one instance for many. Mind is surely neither male nor female, 
Vet 1s vogs, in Greek, masculine, and wens, in Latin, femnisne. 

In sume words, these distinctions seem owing to nothing else 
than to the mere casual structure of the word itself: it is of 
such a geifder, from having such a tchmination, or from belonging 
perhaps to such a declension. In others we may imagine a 
a more subtle kind of reasoning, a reasoning which discerns, 


hind of common appellative, to danote all © After this manner they are distin- 
those who had pretensions to merit in the guished by Aristotle: Taz ὀνομάτων τὰ 
sume way. Thus every great critic was .ομὲν ἄῤῥενα, τὰ δὲ θήλεα, τὰ δὲ μεταξύ. 
called an Avistarchus ; every great warrior, ἡ Poet. cap. 21. Protagoras, before him, had 
in Mc xander ; every great beauty,a Helen, established the same distinction, calling 
Ke them ἄῤῥενα, θήλεα, καὶ σκεύη. Aristot. 
“1 Daniel come to judgment ! yea, a Danicl, het. 1. iti. ce. δ. Where mark what were 
‘Ties Shylock in the play, when he would afterwards called οὐδέτερα, or “ neuters,” 
xpress the wisdom of the young lawyer. were by these called σὰ μεταξὺ καὶ σκεύη. 
Se Martial in that well known verse, 4°Nam quicquid per naturam seaui non 
Suit Mevcenates, non deerunt, Flacee, Ma-* adsignatur, neutrum haberi oporterct, sed 

TONCs. id ars, Ke. Coasent. apud Putsch. p. 2023, 


So Lucilius, Ξ 
Αἰγίλιποι montis, Eine unmes, aspert 
, Athones, 5 
πύσοι Φαέθυντες, ἣ Δευκαλίωνες. Lucian. in 
Timon, vol. i. p. 108, 


2024. 

“The whole passage, from Genera homi- 
num, que naturalia sunt, ἄς, is worth 
perusing. 
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even in things without sex, a distant analogy to that great na- 
tural distinction, which (according to Milton) animates the 
world.® 

In this view, we may conceive such substantives to have been 
considered as masculine, which were “conspicuous for the at- 
tributes of imparting or communicating ; or which were by na- 
ture active, strong, and efficacious, and that indiscriminately, 
whether to good or to ill; or which had claim to eminence, 
either laudable or otherwise.” 

The feminine, on the contrary, were “such as were conspicuous 
fow the attributes either of receiving, of containing, or of pro- 
ducing and bringing forth; or which had more of the passive in 
their nature than of the active; or which were peculiarly beau- 
tiful and amiable; or which had respect to such excesses as 
were rather feminine than masculine.” 
~ Upon these principles the two greater luminaries were con- 
sidered, one as masculine, the other as feminine ; the sun (“HA1os, 
*¢ Sol”) as masculine, from communicating light, which was na- 
tive and original, as well 2s from the vigorous warmth and effi- 
cacy of his rays; the moon (YeAnvy, “ Luna”) as feminine, from 
being the receptacle only of another's light, and from shining 
with rays more delicate and soft. 

Thus Milton : 


First in és cast the glorious lamp was seen, 

Regent of day, and all th’ honzen roand 

Invested with bright rays ; jocund to run 

FTis longitude thro’ heav'n’s high road: the gray 

Dawn, and the Pleiades before Arm. ἀλλο ἃς 

Shedding sweet influence Less bright The moon 

But opposite, in Jevell’d west was set, 

His mirror, with full face borrowing her light . 

From him ; for other light ske needed none. Par. Lost, vii. 370. 


By Virgil they were congidered as brother and sister, which 
still preserves the same distinction : 


Nec frairis radiis obnoxia surgere luna, CGicorg. 1. 396. 


The sky or ether is in Greek and Latin masculine, as being 
the source of those showers which impregnate the carth. The 
earth, on the ,contrary, is universally feminine, from being the 
grand receiver, the grand conthiner, but above all from being 
the mother (either mediately or immediately) of every subluifary 
substance, whether animal or vegetable.‘ 

Thus Virgil : 


Tum Pater omnipatens frecundis imbribus ether 
Conjugis in gremium lefe descendit, et omnes 
Magnuy alit magne commixtus corpore foetus. Ceorg, ii. 325. 


e Mr. Linnzus, the celebrated botanist, it tie basis of his hotanic method. 
has traced the distinction of sexes through- f Senecie Nat. Quiest, iii, 14. 
out the whole vegetable world, and made 
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Thus Shakspeare : 


Common mothers thou 
Whose womb unmeasurable, and infinite breast 
Του and feeds all. e Tim. of Athens. 


Sy Milton: 


Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields. Β΄ Par, Lost. bh. τ. 
So Virgil: : 
Non jam mater alit Tellus, viresyue ministrat.® Mn. xi. 71. 
Among artificial substances, the ship (ναῦς, “navis”) is feminine, 
as bemg so cminently a receiver and container of various things, 
of men, arms, provisions, goods, &c. Hence sailors, speaking of 
their vessel, say always, “she rides at anchor,” “ ske is under 
sul. 5 
A city (πόλις, “civitas”) and a country {πατρις, “ patria”) 
are feminine also, by being (like ‘the ship) containers and re- 
eeivers; and further by being, as it were, the mothers and nurses 
of their respective inhabitants. 
Thus Virgil: 
Salve, maqna parens frugum, Satammia Tellus, 
Magra virwum. Georg. in, 173. 
So, in that heroic epigram on those brave Greeks who fell at 
(‘heeronea: 
Γαῖα δὲ πάτρις ἔχει κόλποις τῶν πλεῖστα καμόντων 
Σώματα. 
“ Their parent country in der hosom holds ° 
Their wearied bodies.’?! 


so Milton: 
The citv, which thou seest, no other deem 
Than great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth. — Par. Regd. av. 
As to the ocean, though from its being the receiver of all rivers, 
as well as the container and productress of so many vegetables 
and animitls, it might justly have Been made (ike the earth) 
teminine; yet its deep voice and boisterous nature have,‘in spite 
of these reasons, prevailed to make if male. Indeed, the very 
sound of TLomer’s 
Μόύγα σθένος ᾿Ωκεανοῖο, 


would suggest to a hearer, even ignorant of its,meaning, that 
the subject was incompatible with female delicacy and softness. 

Time, (ypoves,) from his mighty*eflicacy upon every thing 
wround us, is by the Greeks and English justly considered as 


ipa Thus in that elegant distich, spoken by a decrepit 
old Than : : 


ο 
κ Ὁ γὰρ χρόνος μ᾽ ἔκαμψε, τέκτων οὐ σοφὸς, 
ἤΛπαντα δ᾽ ἐργαζόμενος ἀσθενέστερα." 


Π Παμμῆτορ γῆ χαῖρε. Cirerc. Anth. 0. 9291, pepouct. Arist. de Gener. Anim. 1. ὁ. 2. 


" Διὸ καὶ ἂν τῷ ὕλῳ τὴν γῆς φύσιν, OS 1 Demost. in Orat. de Coroma, 
mab kal μητέρα νομίζουσιν οὐρανὸ δὲ ΝῺ Χρόνε, παντοίων θνητῶν πανεπί- 
καὶ ἡλίον, καὶ ef τι τῶν ἄλλων τῶν τοιού- aKowe Δαῖμον. Cree. Anth. p. 290, 
των, ὧν ινώντας καὶ πατέμας προσαγω- + το}, Eel, p. S91. 
® 6 
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** Me (ime hath bent, that sorry artist, ἠὲ 
That surely makes, whate’er he handles, worse.” 
So, too, Shakspeare, speaking likewise of time: 
Of... Whom doth de gallop withal ? ἢ 
Ros. With a thief to the gallows. 

The Greek @avaros or αἴδης, and the English death, seem, from 
the same irresistible power, to have been considered as masculine, 
Even the vulgar with us are so accustomed to this notion, that 
a female death they would treat as ridiculous.” 

Take a few examples of the masculine death. 

Yallimachus, upon the elegies of his friend Heraclitus: 


As you like it. 


Al δὲ real (dovow ahdoves ἧσιν ὃ πάντων 
᾿Αρπάκτηρ ἀΐδης οὐκ ἐπὶ χεῖρα βαλεῖ. 

“Yet thy sweet warbling strains 
Still live immortaf, nor on them shall death 
Hes hand οἷον lay, tho’ ravager of all.” 

In the Alcestis of Euripides, Θάνατος, or “Death,” is one of the 
persons of the drama: the beginning of the play is made up of 
dinlogue between hnn and ‘Apollo; and toward its end there is 
a fight between him and Hercules, in which Iercules is con- 
queror, and rescues Alcestis from his hands. 

It is well known, too, that s/eep and death are made brothers 
by Homer. It was to this old Gorgias elegantly alluded, when, 
at the extremity of a long life, he lay shimbering on his death- 
Ved. A friend asked him, “ How he did?” “ Sleep (replied the old 
man) is just upon delivering me over to the care of his brother.” 

Thus Shakspeare, speaking of life : a 

Merely thou art Deeth’s fool ; 


For kam thou labour’st by thy flight to shun, 
And yet rust towards Aan still. 


Sv Milton: . 
: “δ : 
¢ Dire was the tossing, deep the groans; Despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch : 
Aud over them triumphant Death Ais dart 
Shook ; but delay’d to strike. Par, Lost, xi. 485, ° 


‘The Supreme Being (God, Θεὸς, Deus, Dieu, ὅθ.) is in all 
languages masculine, inasmuch as the Masculine sex is the supe- 
rior and more excellent; and as he is the Creator of all, the 
Father of gods and men. Sometimes, indeed, we meet with 
such words as Τὸ Πρῶτόν, Τὸ Θεῖον, Numen, Deity, (which 
last we Ienglish join to a neuter, saying Deity itself; ) sometimes, 


c 


Meas for Meas, 


m Well, therefor, did Milton, in his 
Paradise Lost, not only adopt death ms a 
person, but consider him as masculine: in 
which he was so far from introducing a 
phantom of his own, or from giving it a 
gender not supported hy custom, that prr- 
haps he had®as much the sanction of na- 
tional opinion for his masculine death, as 
the ancient poets had for anuny of their 
deities. As , 


" Ἤδη με ὁ ὕπνος ἄρχεται παρακατατί- 
θεσθαι τ' ᾿Αδελφῷ. Stob. Ecl. p. 600. 

© Suppose in any one of these exampl 
we introduce a female death ; suppose We 
read, 

And over them biumphant Death her dert 

Shook, Ke. 
What a falling off! Tlow are the nerves 
and streneth of the whole sentiment wenk- 
ened ! 


cs 
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J say, we meet with these neuters. The reason in these in- 
«tances seems to be, that as God is prior to all things, both in 
dignity and in time, this priority is better characterized and 
expressed by a negation, than by any of those distinctions which 
are co-ordinate with some opposite; as niale, for example, is 
co-ordinate with female, right with left, &c. &e,? 

Virtue (ἀρετὴ, virtus) as well as most of its species, are all 
feminine, perhaps from their beauty and amiable appearance, 
which are not without effect even upun the most reprobate and 
corrupt. 

Abash’d the devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is, and saw . ° 
Virtue in der shape how lovely ; saw, and pin'd 
His loss. Par. Lost, iv. 846, 

This being allowed, vice (κακίαν becomes feminine of course, 
as being, in the συστοιύχία, or “ cq-ordination of things,” virtue’s 
nutural opposite." 

ry’ ° ὃ 9 « τυχὸν d fickle hi: rg f for 

The fancies, caprices, and fickle changes of fortune would 
appear but awkwardly under a character that was male: but 
taken together, they make a very ngtural female; which has no 
small resemblance to the coquette of a modern comedy, bestow- 
ing, withdrawing, and shifting her favours, as different beaus 
succeed to her good graces. 


Transmutat incertos honores, 
Nune mihi, nune ahi benigna. Hor. 


Why the furies were made female is not so casy to explain, 
. . “ . Φ 

unless it be that female passions of all kinds were considered “as 

susceptible of treater excess than male passions, and that the 

furies were to be represented as things superlatively outrageous. 
Talibus Alecto dictis exarsit in tras. 
At Juveni oranti subitus tremor occupat artus : 
Diriguere oculi: tot Erinnys sibilat Hydris, 
Tantaque se facies aperit: tum flannnea torquens 
Jamin cunctantem et quegntem dicere plura® 
Repulit, et geminos erexit crinibus angues, 
Verberaque insonuit, rabidoque hace addidit ore: 
En! Kyo victa situ, Ac. 


JEn, yin. 455, ! 


» Thus Ammonins, speaking on the same 
subject: Τὸ πρῶτον λέγομεν, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ μὴ δὲ 
τῶν διὰ μυθολογίας παραδόντων ἡμῖν τὰς 
θεολογίας ἐτύλμησέ τις ἣ ἀῤῥενωπὸν, ἣ 
θυληπρεπῆ (lege θηλυπρεπῆ) διαμόρφωσιν 
φῳειν" καὶ τοῦτο εἰκότως" τῷ μὲν γὰρ ἄῤ- 
ῥενι τὸ θῆλυ σύστοικον' τὸ (lege τῷ) δὲ 
πάντῃ, ἁπλῶς αἰτιῷ σύστοιχον οὐδὲν ἀλλὰ 
καὶ bray ἀρσενικῶς τὸν Θεὸν ὀνομάζμεν, 
[πρὸ»] τὸ σεμνότερον τῶν γενῶν τοῦ ὕφει- 
μένου προτιμῶντες, οὕτως αὐτὸν προσαγο- 
ρβείομεν. Primum dicimus, quod nemo 
etiun corum, qui theologiam nobis fabu- 
larum integumentis obvolutam. tradiderunt, 
vel maris vel feeminz "specie fingere ausus 
est: idque merito: conjugatum ening mari 
feminimin est. Cause autem onmine ab- 

Solute ae simplici nihil est conjugatumn. 


Immo vero cunt Deum masculine genere 
appellamus, ita Ipsum nomiuamus, genus 
priestantins submisso atqne humili praefe- 
rentes. Ammon. in lib, de Interpr. p. 30. 
B. Οὐ γὰρ evavrloy τῷ Πρώτῳ οὐδέν. 
Aristot. Metaph. A. p. 210, Sylb. 

4 They are both represented as females 
by Xenophon, in the celebrated story of 
Hercules, taken from Prodicus. See Me- 
morab. 1. i. ὦ 1.4 As to the συστοιχία 
here mentioned, thus Varro: Pythagoras 
Samius ait ommium rerum initia esse bina: 
ue finitum cf infinitum, bonum ct malum, 
vitam et mortem, diem et noctem. De 
ding. Lat. 1. ἵν, See also .Arist. Metaph. 
lL ic. 5, and Reclesiasticus, chap. bail. 
ver. Di. 

The words above mentioned, dar, death, 
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He that would see more on this subject, may consult Ammo- 
nius the Peripatetic, in hix Commentary on the treatise De 
Interpretatione, where the subject is treated at large with 
respect to the Greek tongue. We shall only observe, that as 
all such speculation’ are at best but conjectures, they should 
therefore be received with candour, rather than serutinized with 
rigour. Varro’s words, on a subject near akin, are for their 
aptness and clegance well worth attending: Non mediocres 
enim tenebree in silva, ubi hive captanda; neque eo, quo per- 
venire volumus, semita: trite ; neque non in tranutibus quaedam 
objeeta, qua: euntem retinere possunt.” 

To conclude this chapter. We may collect from what has 
been said, that both number and gender appertain to words, 
because, in the first place, they appertain to things; that is to 
say, because substances are many, and have either sex or uo 
sex; therefore substantives have number, and are masculine, 
feminine, or neuter. There is, however, this difference between 
the two attributes: number in strictness deseends no lower than 
to the last rank of species:* gender, on the contrary, stops not 


fortune, virtue, Ke. in Grech, Latin, French, 
and most modern Janguages, though they 
are diversified with genders in the manner 
described, vet never vary the gender which 
they have once acquired, except in a few 
instances where the gender is doubtful. 
Wr cannot say ἢ ἀρετὴ or 6 ἀρετὴ, “ hare vir- 
tus,” or “ hic virtus,” “la vertu,” or “le ver- 
tu,” and so of the rest. But it is otherwise im 
English, We in our own language say, 
Virtue 15 ἐν own reward, or Virtue is her 
own rew."d; Time maintaims ds wonted 
pace, or Wins muintains zs wonted pace. 
There is a singular advantage in this 
liberty, as it enables us to mark, with 
a peculiar force, the? distinction between 
the severe or logical style, and the ora- 
mental or fhetorical, For thus, when we 
speak of the above words, and of all others 
naturally devoid of sex, as neuters, we 
spexk of them as they are, and as bccomesa 
logical inquiry, When we give them sex, 
by making thefa masculine or feminine, 
they are from thenceforth personified ; are 
a kind of intelligent beings, and become, as 
such, the proper ornaments either of Yhe- 
torie or of poctry. 
Thas Milton: 
The thunder, 
Wing'’d with radligh! nilyand anpetuous μοὶ 
Perhaps hath spent his shafts. 
Par. Lost, i. 174, 
The poct, having just befére called the 
hail and thunder, “ God’» ministers of ven; 
yeance,” and 80 personified them, had he 
afterwards said as shafts for As shafts, 
would have destroyed his own image, and 


approached withal so mach 
prose. 

The following passage is from the same poem. 
Should intermatted vengeance arm ayam 
His red right hand. Par, Lost, ii, 174. 

In this place Ais hand is clearly prefer- 
able cither to ders or d's, hy immediately 
referring us to Ciod himscll, the avenger, 

I shall only give owe instance mare, and 
quit this subject. 

At his command th? uprooted hills retir'd 
ach to hispluce : theyheard his voice and went 
Obsequious: hearn his wonled five rencw'd, 
And with fresh flow’ rets hill and valley snald. 
Par. Lost, ἢ». vi. 

See also ver. 54, δός of the same book. 

Here all things are personified 5 the hills 
hear, the yalleys smile, and the face ol 
heaven is renewed. Suppose, then, the 
poct had been necessitated by the Jaws of 
his language to have said, Mach hill re 
tir'd to its pluce, Hlearen renere’d its wonted 
Juce ; how prosaic and lifeless would these 
‘neutern have appeared ; how detrimental to 
the prosopopeia which he was aiming to ¢s- 
tablish! In this, therefore, he was happy, 
that the language in which he wrote imposed 
no such necessity 5 and be was toa wise ἃ 
writer to impose it on himself. It were te 
be wished his correctors had been as wise 
on their parts. 

§ De Ling. Lat. Ll iv. 

tThe reason why number goes no lowe! 
is, that it docs notenatandly appertan to 
individuals ; the cause of which see before, 


p. Ι Ν 


nearer tu 
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here, but descends to every individual, however diversified. 
And so inuch for substantives, properly so called. 
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CHAPTER V. 


CONCERNING SURSTANTIVES OF THE SECONDARY ORDER. 


eo 
Wr are now to proceed to ἐν secondary race of substantives, a 
race quite different from any already mentioned, and whose 
nature may be explained in the following manner. : 

Kvery object which presents itself to the senses or the intel- 
lect, is either*then perceived for the first time, or else is re- 
cognized as having been perceived before. In the former case it 
ix called an object, τῆς πρώτης γνώδεως, “of the first knowledge,” 
or acquiauntanee 5" in the latter it is called an object, τῆς Sevrépas 
γνώσεως, ‘of the second knowledge,” or acquaintance. 

Now as all conversation passes between particulars or indi- 
viduals, these will often happen to be reciprocally objects τῆς 
πρώτης γνώσεως, that is to say, “till that instant unacquainted 
with cach other.” What then is to be done? How shall the 
speaker address the other, when he knows not his name? or 
how explain himself by his own name, of which the other is 
wholly ignorant? Nouns, as they have been described, cannot 
answer the purpose. The first expedient upon this occasion 
secms to have been AezEcs, that is, “‘ pointing, or Indication by 
the finger or hand,’e some traces of which are still to be ob- 
served, as a part of that action which naturally attends our 
speaking But the authors of language were not conteit with 
this. They invented a race of words to supply this pointing ; 
which wards, as they always stoog for substantives or nouns, 
were characterized by the name of ἀντωνυμίαι, or * pronouns.”” 
These, also, they distinguished by three several sorts, calling 
them pronouns of the first, the second, and the third person, 
with a view to certain distinetions, which may be explained as 
follows. ° 

Suppose the parties conversing to be wholly, unacquainted, 
uejther name nor countenance on either side known, and the 


"See Apoll, de Syntaxi, 1. i. ὦ. 16. 6. Synt. 1. ἃ, ὦν 5. p. 100, Priscian seems to 


19; Lic 3. p. 103. Thus Priscian: 
Tutor ἢ autem inter demonstrationem et 
relutionem hoe ; quod demonstratio, inter- 
rogationl reddita, primam coguitionem vp- 
tendit 5 gas Juit? digo: relatio vero se- 
cundir — aguitioncm signifieat, ut, Is, de 
ye jam diait, Vib. xii. p. 980. edit. 
Putschii. 
ες Ἑκεῖνυ οὖν ἀντωνυμία, τὸ μετὰ Tews 
7) AVaAdopis ἀντυνομαζουμένυν Apoll de 


consider them so peculiarly destined to the 
expression of individuals, that he docs not 


say, they supply thé place of ἃ aonn, 
but ‘that of the proper name on] And 
thig undoubtedly was their origi and 


st their truce and natural use. ΟῚ 
yomen est pars orationis, quie pro nonnne 
proprio uniuscujusque accipitur. Prise. Ι, 
αἴ. See also Apoll. 1, ἢν ὦ 9. ν. 117. 
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subject of the conversation to be the speaker himself. Here, ty 
supply the place of pointing by « word of equal power, they 
furnished the speaker with the pronoun 9. {] write, 7 say, 4 
desire, &c.: and as the speaker is always principal with respect 
to his own discourse, this they called, for that reason, the pro- 
noun of the first person. 

Again, suppose the subject of the conversation to be the party 
addressed. Here, for similar reasons, they invented the pronoun 
thew. Thou writest, thou walkest, & and as the party ad- 
dressed is next in dignity to the speaker, or at least comes next 
with reference to the discourse, this pronoun they therefore 
called the pronoun of the second person. 

Lastly, suppose the subject of conversation neither the speaker 
nor the party addressed, but some third object, different from 
both. Here they provided another pronoun. Ze, she, or it; 
which, in distinction to the two former, was called the pronoun 


of the third person. 


Aud thus it was that pronouns came to be distinguished by 


their respective persons. “ 


As to number, the pronoun. of each person has it: J has the 
plural we, because there may be many speakers at once of the 
sume seutimeut; as well as one, who, including himself, speaks 


the sentiment of many. 


» The description of the different persons 
here given ts taken from Priscian, who 
took it from Apollonius, Persone prono- 
minum sunt tres; prima, secunda, tertia. 
Prima est, cum ipsa, que loquitur, de sc 
pronuntiat 5 secunda, cum de ca pronunciat, 
ad quarg directo sermone loquitur 5 tertia, 
cum de ea, que nee loquitur, nee ad se 
directum accipit sermonem, L, xii. p. 940, 
Theadore Gaza gives the same distinctions. 
Πρῶτον (πρόσωπον sc.) ᾧ περὶ ἑαυτοῦ Hpa- 
ζει 6 λέγων" δεύτερον, ᾧ περὶ τοῦ, πρὸς 
ὃν 5 λόγος" τρίτον, ᾧ περὶ ἑτέρου.  Ciaz. 
Gram. Liv. p. 152. 

This account of persons iy far piceferable 
to the common one, which makes the first 
the speaker, the second the party addressed, 
and the third the subject. For though the 
first and second be ws commonly described, 
one the speaker, the other the party ad- 
dressed 5 yet till they become subjects of 
the discourse they have no existence. Again, 
as tu the third persun’s being the subject, 
this is a character whjch it shares in com- 
mon with both the other persons, and which 
can never, therefore, be called a peculiarity 
of its own. ‘To explain by an instance or 
two, When Afneas begins the narrative of 
his adventures, the second person imme- 
diately appears, beentuse he makes Dido, 
whom he addresses, the lummediate subject 
of his discourse, 


Thou has the plural you, because a 


Infundum, regina, jgubcs, renovare ἄυ- 
lorem. 
From heneeforward, for fifteen hundred 
verses, (though she be‘all that time the party 
addressed,) we hear nothing farther of this 
.econd person, a variety of other subjects 
filling up the narrative. 

In the mean time, the first person may 
be seen everywhere, because the speaker 
everywhere is himself the subject. They 
were indeed events, as he say's himself, 

(Quaque tpse miserrima vidi, 

1: quoram pars mayna fini, 
Not that the second person does not often 
oceur in the course of this narrative ; but 
then it is always by a figure of specch, 
when those, who by their absence are in 
fact 60 many third persons, are converted 
tinto second persons by bein, introduced as 
present. The real second person (Dide) 1» 
never once hinted, 

Thus far a» to Virgil But when we 
read Wuclid, we find neither first persou ΝΟΣ 
secon in any part of the whole work. ‘The 
reason is, that neither speaker nor party 
addressed (in which light we may alway» 
view the writer and his reader) can possibly 
become the pubject of pure mathenniticss 
ner indeed can any thing clwe, execpt attr 
stragt quantity, which neither speaks itse!s 
noi is spoken to hy another, 
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speech may be spoken to many, as vee to one. He has the 
plural they; because the subject of discourse is often many 
at onee. ᾿ 

But though all. these pronouns have upmber, it does not 
appear either in Greek, or Latin, or any’ modern language, that 
those of the first and second person carry the distinctions of sex. 
The reason seems to be, that the speaker and hearer being 
generally present to each other, it would have been superfluous 
(0 have marked a distinction by art, which from nature and 
even dress was commonly apparent on both sides.* But this 
does not hold with respect to the third person, of whose cha- 
racter and distinctions (including sex among the rest) we often 
know no more than what we learn from the discourse. And 
hence it is that in most languages the third person has its 
genders, and that even English (which allows its adjectives no 
genders at all) has in this pronoun the triple distinction of he, 
she, and it.’ 

Hlenee, too, we see the reason why a single pronoun to each 
person,’ an 7 to the first, and a thaw to the second, are abun- 
dantly sufficient to all the purposes of speech. But it is not so 
with respect to the third person. The various relations of the 
various objects exhibited by this (1 mean relations of near and 
distant, present and absent, samme and different, definite and 
indefinite, &e.) made it necessary that here there should not be 
one, but many pronouns, such as he, this, that, other, any, 
sume, δ. 

It must be ‘confessed, indeed, that all these words do not 
always appear as pr®nouns. When they stand by themselves, 
and represent some noun, (as when we say, 7118 is vingue, or 
δεικτικῶς, “ give me that,”) then are they pronouns. But when 
they are associated to some noun, (as when we say, this habit 
is virtue ;eor δεικτικῶς, “that man @efrauded me;”’)¢then as they 
supply not the place of a noun, but only serve to ascertain one, 


ἡ Demonstratio ipsa secun genus osten- 
dit. Priscian. 1, xii, p. 942. See Apoll, 
de Syntax. Loii,e. 7, p. 109, . 

>The utility of this distinction may be 
better found in supposing it away. Suy 


« . φ 
pose, fo -xample, we should read in history 


them words: “Tle cansed him to destroy 
him,’ and that we were to be informed the 
he, which as here thrice repeated, stood cach 
tune for something different; that is to sy, 
vr ἃ man, for a woman, and for a city, 
Whose names were Alexander, Thais, and 
Persepolis, Taking the pronoun in this 
παν, divested of its genders, how would 
it appear which was destroyed, which was 
the destroyer, and which the cause that 
moved to the destruction 2 But thei® are 
hot such doubts, when we hear the penders 
distinguished ; When, instead of the cu- 


higuous sentence, he caused fim to destroy 
him, we are told, with the proper distine- 
tions, that she caused Aim to destroy i, 
Then we know with certaimty what hefore 
we could not: that tae promoter was the 
woman that her instrument was the hero ; 
αὐ «ἢ the subject of their cruelty was 
the unfortunate city. 

2 Quicritur tamen cur prima quidem per- 
sona ct secunda singula pronomina habeant, 
tertiam vero sex difers: ind’ ent vo 


A@ «quod respondendum est, μὲ pr 
quidem οἱ secunda persona ide 
diversis vocileus, quod sempe — privsentes 


tertia vero 
5 t, ut, h ic, 
AC Pri δ" 


inter 50 sunt, ct demonstrativa’ 
persona modo demoustrativa 
iste ; modo relativa, ut, 1s, Ips 


ape 


clan. Lait. p. 933. 
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they fall rather into the species of definitives or articles. That 
there is, indeed, a near relation between pronouns and articles, 
the old grammarians have all acknowledged, and some words it 
has been doubtful to which class to refer.. The best rule to 
distinguish them is this: the genuine pronoun always stands by 
itself, assuming the power of a noun, and supplying its place; 
the, genuine article never stands by itself, but appears at all 
times associated to something else, requiring a noun for its 
support, as much as attributives or adjectives." 

As to the coalescence of these pronouns, it is as follows. The 
first or second will, either of them, by themselves, coalesce with 
the third, but not with each other. For example, it is good 
sense, as well as good grammar, to say in any language, 7 am 
he, Thou art he; but we cannot say, Z am thou, nor Thoe art I. 
The reason is, there is no absurdity for the speaker to be the 
subject also of the discourse, as when we say, / aim he; or for 
the person addressed, as when we say, Thou art he. But for 
the same person, in the same circumstances, to be at once the 
speaker and the party addressed, this is impossible; and so, 


therefore, is the coalescence of the first and second person. 
Aud now, perhaps, we have scen enough of pronouns, to per- 


ceive how they difler from other substantives. 


The others are 


primary, these are their substitutes; a hind of secondary race, 


which were taken im aid, when, 


“ἃ Τὸ ἄρθρον μετὰ ὀνόματος, καὶ ἣ ἀντω- 
νυμία ἀντ᾽ ὀνόματος : “the article stands 
with a noun, but the pronoun stands for a 
noun.” Apol. li. 3 p. 22. Αὐτὰ οὖν 
τὰ ἄρθρα, τῆς πρὺς τὰ ὀνόματα συναρτή- 
σεως ἀδιστάντα, ‘eis τὴν ὑποτεταγμένην 
ἀντωνυμίαν μεταπίπτει; “now articles thefh- 
selves, when they quit their counexion 
with nouns, pass info such pronoun ap is 
proper upon theoccasion.” Ibid. Aghin, 
Ὅνταν τὸ ἄρθρον μὴ per’ ὀνόματος παρα- 
λαμβάνηται, ποιήσηται δὲ σύνταξιν oveé- 
ματος ἣν προεκτεθείμεθα, ἐκ πάσης ἀνάγκης 
els ἀντωνυμίαν μεταληφθήσεται., εἴγε οὐκ 
ἐγγινόμενον μετ᾽ ὀνόματος δυνάμει ἀντὶ 
ὀνόματος παρελφθη : “ when the article is 
assumed without the noun, and has (as we 
explained before) the sume syntax which 
the noun has, it must of absolute necessity 
be admitted for a pronoun, because it ap- 
pears without a noun, and yet is in power 
assumed for one.” Eyusd. 1. ii. ες 8. p. 113; 
Lic. 45. p. 96.) Inter pronomina ct arti- 
culos hoc interest, quod pronomina ca gn- 
tantur, yuz, cium sola sint, vicem nominis 
complent, ut quis, dle, iste; articuli wero 
cum pronominibus, aut nomimbus, aut 
participiis adjunguntur, Donat. Gram. -. 
1753. 

Priscian, speaking of the Stoica, says as 
follows: Articulis autem pronomina connu- 


for reasons already mentioned,” 


merantes, finitos ca articulos appellabunt. 
ipsos autem articulos, quibus nos caren, 
infinitos articulos dicebant. Vel, ut alu 
dicunt, articgloxs conuumerabant pronomi- 
nibus, et articularia cos pronomina voca- 
bant, &e. Pris. Li. p. 574. Varro, speak- 
ing of guisyue and hie, calls them both 
articles, the first indefinite, the seeond 
definite. De Ling. Lat. 1. vil See also 1, 
ia. p. 132.  Vossius, indeed) in his Ana- 
logia, (1. i, c. 1.) opposes this doctrine, 
because Jie has not the same power with 
the Cireck article, ὁ. But he did not enough 
attend to the ancient writers on this subject. 
who considered all words as articles, which 
being associated to nouns (and not stand- 


εἶς in their place) served in any manucr 


‘to ascertain und determine their significa 
tion. e 2 
b See these reasons at the beginning of 
this chapter, of which reasons the principa 
one is, that “no noun, properly so called. 
iinplies its own presence, It is therefore to 
ascertain such presence, that the pronoun 15 
taken in aid; and hence it is it becomes 
equivalent to Sees, that is, to pointing oF 
indication by the finger.” It is worth re- 
marking in that vefse of Persius, 
Sql palchrum cst di plo monstrari, ef dice)» 
hie esl, ; 
how the δεῖξια, and the pronoun arc miro 
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the others could not be used. It is, moreover, by means of these, 
and of articles, which are nearly allied to them, that “language, 
though in itself only significant of general ideas, is brought down 
iy denote that infjnitude of particulars which are for ever 
arising, and ceasing to be.” But more ‘of this hereafter, in-a 
proper place. Be 

As to the three orders of pronouns already mentioned, they 
may be ealled prepositive, as may, indeed, all substantives, be- 
muse they are capable of introducing or leading a sentence, 
without havypg reference to any thing previous. But besides 
those there 1 another pronoun, (in Greek ὃς, ὅστις" πὶ Latjn, 
Qui, in English, Who, Which, That,) a pronoun having w 
character peculiar to itself, the nature of which may be ex- 
plained as follows. 

Suppose | was to say, “ Light is a body, Light moves with great 
αν. These would apparently be two distinct scutences. 
Suppose, instead of the second light, I were to place the preposi- 
tive pronoun (7, aud say, Light ¢s a body; ἐξ moves with great 
celerity 5 the sentences would still be distinct and two. But if 
ladda connective, (as for example an and,) saying, Light is a 
hody, aud it moves with great celerity; I then by connexion 
make the two ito one, as by cementing many stones I make 
one wall, 

Now jt is in the united powers of a connective and another 
pronoun, that we may see the force and character of the pronoun 
here treated. Thus, therefore, if in the place of and it, we sub- 
stitute ¢hut. or which, saying Light is a body, which moves with 
great cclerity ; the seatence still retains its unity and perfection, 
and becomes if possible more compact than before. Wegmay, 
with just reason, therefore, call this pronoun the subjunctive, be- 
ἄπνο it cannot (like the prepositive) introduce an original sen- 


duced toxether, and made to cooperate to 
the same end. 

Soucetunes, by virtue of Seigis, the pro- 
foun of the third person stands for the 
ΗΝ 


(Quod αὐ γε τίν parees, crit 
Miles, 


€ he Greeks, it must be confessed, call 
this pronoun ὑποτακτικὸν ἄρθρον. “the sub- 
junctive article.” Yet, as it should seem, 
this is but an ΠΡ ΡΟΣ appellation, Apol- 
lonius, when he compares it to the προταις- 


quoque— Tucby, or true “ prepositive agticle,” not only 


That 1s, 6 1 also will be a soldier.” 

Ἴθι}... ἢν el. 6.4.7. See Vulpius. 

ΤῈ may he observed, too, that even in 
epistolary correspondence, and indeed in 
all hinds of writing, where the pronouns 2 
and you make their appearance, there is a 
nat of implied presence, which they are 
Supposed to indicate, though the parties are, 
Mt fact, at ever so great a distance. And 
hence the rise of that distinction iu Apol- 
“UN, τὰς μὲν τῶν ὄψεων εἶναι δεῖξει5. 
τον δὲ 1} νοῦ, “ that : ΚΠ ΟΠ φρο 

id} me are nental.” De Syntitai, 
ὦ νι p. 0. ; 


confesses it to ditfer, ΔΒ. being expressed by 
δ . - - 

ea different word, and” having a ditfcrent 
place in every sentence ; but in syntax, he 
adds, ἔτ ix wholly different. De Syntax, 1. i. 
¢. 43. p. 91. Theodore Gaza acknowledges 
the sume, and therefore adds, ὅθεν δὴ καὶ 
οὗ κυρίως ἂν εἴη ἄρθρον ταυτί: “for these 
reasons this (meaning the subjunctive) can- 
not properly be an article.” And just before 
he says, cuplws γε μὴν ἄρθρον τὸ mpotan- 
τικόν ; “however, properly speaking, it 3s 
the prepositive is the article.” 9 Gran. 
Introd. Liv. The Latins, therefore, have 
undoubtedly done better in ranging it with 
the pronouns. 
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tence, but only serves to subjoin one to some other which js 
previous." 

The application of this subjunctive, like the other pronouns, 
is universal. It may be the substitute of all kinds of substan- 
tives, natural, artifical, or abstract; as well as general, special, 
or particular., We may say, the animal, which, &c.; the man, 
whem, &e.; the ship, which, &e.; Alexander, who, S&e.; Bu- 
cephalus, that, &c.; virtue, which, &e. &e. 

‘Nay, it may even be the substitute of all the other pronouns, 
and is of course, therefore, expressive of all three persons. Thuy 
we say, J, who now read, have near finished this waiter: thou, 
who now readest; he, who now readeth, &c. &e. 

And thus is this subjunctive truly a pronoun from its sub- 
stitution, there being no substantive existing, in whose place it 
may not stand. At the same time, it is essentially distinguished 
from the other pronouns by this peculiar, that it is not only a 


substitute, but withal a connective.® 


ἃ Hence we see why the pronoun here 
mentioned is always necessarily the part of 
some complex sentence, which sentence 
contains, either expressed or understood, 
two verbs and two nominatiyes. 

Thus in that verse of Horace, 

Qui metuens virit, liber mihi non erit 
πη. 
flle non erit liber is one sentence, ἐμὲ me- 
tuens vicit is another. lle aud φαΐ are 
the two nominatives, οὐ ἐξ and vivit the two 
verbs, and so in alt other instances. 

The following passage from Apollonius 
(though somewhat corrupt in more places 
than de) will serve to shew whence the 
above speculations are taken. Td ὑποτακτι- 
κὸν ἄρθρον ἐπὶ pia ἴδιον φέρεται. συνδε- 
δεμένον διὰ τῆς ἀναφορᾶς τῷ προκεμιένῳ 
ὀνόματι καὶ ὄντεῦθεν ἁπλοῦν λόγον οὐ 
παριστάνοι κατὰ τὴν τῶν δύο ῥημάτων 
σύνταξιν (λέγω τὴν ἐν τῷ ὀνόματι, καὶ 
τὴν ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ ἄρθρῳ) ὕπερ πάλιν παρεί- 
πετὸ τῷ KAI συνδέσμῳ. Κοινὸν μὲν (lege 
ΤῸ KAI γὰρ κοινὸν μὲν) παρελάμβανε τὸ 
ὄνομα τὸ προκείμενον, σύμπλεκον δὲ ἕτερον 


λόγον πάντως καὶ ἕτερον ῥῆμα παρελάμ-. 
βανε, καὶ oftrw τὸ, παρεγένετο ὁ γραμματι-" 


κὺς, ds διελεξάτο, δυνάμει τὸν αὐτὸψ ἀπο- 
τελεῖ τοῦ (furs. τῷ) ὁ γραμματικὸς παρε- 
γένετο, καὶ διελεξάτο. "" The subjunctive 
article (that is, the pronoun hiere men- 
tioned) i» applied tox: verb of its own, and 
yet is connected withal to the antecddent 
noun, IJlence it can never serve to con- 
ptitute a simple sentence, ky reason of the 
syntax of the two verbs ; 1 mean, that which 
respects the noun or antecedent, and that 
which respects the article or relative. The 
same, too, follows as to the conjunction 
and. This copulative assunws the ante- 


cedent noun, which is capable of being ap- 
plied to many subjects, and by connecting 
to it a new sentence, of necessity assumes 
a new verb also. And hence it is that the 
words, ‘the grammarian came, who dis- 
coursed,’ form in power nearly the same 
sentence, as if we were to say, ‘the granm- 
marian came, ard discoursed.”” Apall, de 
Syntaxi, 1. ἃν ον 43. p 92. See also an in- 
genious French treatise, called Granunaie 
Generale et Rainonnee, c. 9. 

The Latins, in their structure of this 
subjunctiveescem to have well represcuted 
its compound nature of part pronoun and 
part conneetive, in forming ἐπ φαὲ «πὸ 
quix from que and ts, or (if we go with 
Sealiger to the Greck) from καὶ and ὅς, 
καὶ and 6. Seal. de Caus. Ling. Lat. ον 127. 

Homer also expresses the force of this 
subjunctive, pronoun or article, by help of 
the prepositive and a connective, exactly 
consonant to the theory here established. 
See liad, A. ver, 270, 553. N, 571. TE 54; 
157, 158. 

€ Before we quit this subject, it may not 
be improper to remark, that in the Greek 
and Latin tongues the two prineipal pre 
nouns, that is to say, the first and second 
person, the ego and the é, are implied ΠῚ 
the very form of the verb itself, γράφω, 
γράφεις, scribo, scribis,) and are for that 
reason never expressed, unless it he to mark 
a contradistinetion ; such as in Virgil, 

Nos patriam fuyimus ; tu, Tityre, ἰὼ 

in unbra 

Formosam resonare doces, &c. 

This, however, is true with respect only to 
tharcasns rectus, or nominitive of these ple 
nouns, but not with respect to their oblique 
cases, Which must always be added, beet’ 
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And now to conclude what we have said concerning sub- 
etantives. ΔΙ substantives are either primary or secondary ; 
that is to say, according to a language more familiar and 
known, are cither houns or pronouns. The nouns denote sub- 
starees, and those either natural, artificial, or abstract.’ They 
moreover denote things either general, or specias or particular. 
The pronouns, their substitutes, are either prepositive or sub- 
junctive. The prepositive 18 distinguished into three orders, 
‘called the first, the second, and the third person. The sub- 
junctive includes the powers of all those three, having super- 
‘added, as of its own, the peculiar force of a connective. ° 

Having done with substantives, we now proceed to attribu- 
{iv es. ° 


CHAPTER VI. 
CONCERNING ATTRIRUTIVES. 


Arrrtmetives are all those principal words, that denote attri- 
butes, considered as attributes. Such, for example, are the 
words luck. white, great, little, wise, eloquent, writeth, wrote, 


piting, KOS 
thoush we vee the ego in amo, and the te 
see not the te or me in amat 
on aman, 

Yet even these oblique cases appear in a 
ifferent manner, according δ they mark 
contradstinetion, or not. Jf they contra- 
disunguish, then are they commonly placed 
at the beginftiing of the sentenee, or at least 
hetore the verh, or leading substantive. 

Thus Virgil ; 

Qead Thesea, magnum 

(eal memorem Aletden? Et mi genus ab 

Juve ων, 
Thus Womer: 

Ὑμῖν μὲν θεοὶ δοῖεν. .. . 

Παῖδα δὲ ΜΟΙ λύσατε φίλην. IA. A. 
Whete the ὑμῖν and the μοὶ stand, as con- 
trudistinguished, and both have precedence 
f their respective verbs, the ὑμῶν ecveng 
sxeading the whole sentence. In other in- 
startles, these pronouns comn: nly take their 
place behind the verb, as may be seen 
‘xamples everywhere obvious. The Greek 
language went further still. When the 
oblique case of these pronouns happened to 
Contradistinguish, they assumed a peculiar 
accent of their own, which gave them the 
mune of ὀρθοτονουμέναι, or * pronouns up- 
rightly accented.” When they marked no 
such opposition, they not only took their 
place behind the verh, but even ga€e at 

fceent, and (an it were) inelined 


themselves upon it. And henee they τς- 


quired the name οἵ ἐγκλιτικαὶ, that is, “lean- 
ing or inclining pronouns.” The Grecks, 
ton, had in the first person, ἐμοῦ, ἐμοὶ, ἐμὲ, 
for contradistinctives, and μοῦ, pol, we, for 
enchitics, «And hence it was that Apol- 
lonius contended, that in the passage above 
quoted from the first Iliad, we shguld read 
παῖδα δ᾽ éuol, for παῖδα δὲ μοὶ, on account 
of the contradistinction which there occurs 
between the Greeians and Chryses. See 
Apall, de Syntaxi, 1. ® ¢..3. p. 203 1. ii. Ὁ. 
2. p. 102, 103. 

This diversity between the? contradis- 
tinctive pronouns and the enclitic, is not 
unknown even to the English tongue. 
When we say, Gire me content, the me in 
this case is a perfect enclitic. But when we 
say, Gre me content, Gre him Ins thou- 

wds, the me and jem are no enclitics, 
but as they stand in opposition, assume an 
aceert of their own, and so become the true 
ὀρθυτυνουμέναι. 

f See before, p. 128. 

Ε In the above list of words are included 
what grammarians cAilled adjectives, verbs, 
and ‘participles, inasmuch as all of them 
eqyally denote the attributes of substance. 
Hence it is, Hat as they are all from their 
‘ery nature the predicates in a proposition, 
Breas all predicated of some subject or sub- 
stance, δίνουν is white, Cievro writcth, &e.) 
hence T say the appellation ῥῆμα or verb is 
employed ᾽ν logicigns in an extended sense 

8 
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However, previously to these, and to every other possible 
attribute, whatever a thing may be, whether black or white, 
square or round, wise or eloquent, writing or thinking, it must 
first of necessity exist, before it can possibly be any thing else, 
For existence may be considered as an universal genus, to which 
all things of alk kinds are at all times to be referred. The verbs, 
therefore, which denote it, claim precedence of all others, ag 
being essential to the very being of every proposition, in which 
they may still be found, either expressed, or by implication; 
expressed, as when we say, The sun is bright; by implication, 
asewhen we say, Zhe sun rises, which means, when resolved, 7110 
sun is rising.” 

‘The verbs, és, groweth, becoweth, est, fit, ὑπάρχει ἐστὶ, 
πέλει, γίγνεται. are all of them used to express this general 
genux. he Latins have catled them verba substantira, “ verbs 
substantive,” but the Greeks ῥήματα ὑπαρκτικὰ, “verbs of 
existence ;” a name more apt, as being of greater latitude, and 
comprehending equally as well attribute, as substance. The 
principal of those verbs, and which we shall particularly here 
consider, is the verb ἐστὲ. cst, is. 

Now all existence is cither absolute or qualified: absolute, ax 
when we say, 2 is; qualified, as when we say, Bis aa animal; 
B is black, is round, &c. 

With respect to this difference, the verb is can by itself 
express absolute existence, but uever the qualified, without 
subjoining the particular form, because the forms of existence 
being in number infinite, if the particular form be not ex- 
pressed, we cannot know which is imtended. And henece it 
followe, that when ἐδ only serves to subjoin some such form, it 
has little more force than that of a mere assertion. It is under 
the same character, that it becomes a latent part in every other 
verb, by expressing that assertion which is one of their ex 
sentials.: Thus, as was observed just before, riseth means, ἐδ 
rising ; writeth, is writing. 

Again: as to existence in gencral, it is either mutable, or im- 
mutable: mutable, as in the objects of sensation; immutable, 
as in the ‘objects of intellection and science. Now mutable 
objects exist all in time, and admit the several distinctions of 
present, past, and future. But immutable objects know no sftch 
distinctions, but rather stand opposed to all things temporary. 


to denote them all. “Thus Ammonius,,ex- 
plaining the reason why Aristotle in his 
tract De Interpretatione calls λευκὸς a 
verb, tells us, πᾶσαν φωνὴν. κατηγουρυύ- 
pevoy ὅρον ἐν προτασει ποιοῦσαν, ῥῆμα 
καλεῖσθαι, “that cvery sound articulate, 
that forms the predicate in a proposition, is 
ealled-a verb,” p. 24. edit. Ven. Priscian’s 
obactvation, though male on imother oc. 


cusion, js very pertinent to the prescnt. 
Non declinatio, sed proprictas excuticnda 
est significationis, Lib, ii. p. 576. And im 
another place he says, Non similitude de- 
clinationis omnimody conjungit vel discermt 
partes orationis inter se, sed vis ipsius S16 
nifiedtionis, Lib, xiii. p. 970. : 

h See Metaphys. Aristot. Lv. ¢. 7. edit 
Dut-Vall. 


a 
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And hence two different significations of the substantive verb 
jx. necording as it denotes mutable, or immutable being. 

For example, if we say, This orange is ripe, is meaneth, that 
it existeth so now ut this present, in opposition to past time, 
when it was green, and to future time, when it will be rotten. 

But if we say, The diameter of the square is incommensurable 
with its side, we do not intend by is, that it is incommensur- 
able now, having been formerly commensurable, or being to be- 
come so hereafter; on the contrary, we intend that perfection of 
existence to which time and its distinctions are utterly unknown. 
[t is under the same meaning we employ this verb, when we say, 
Truth is, or, God is. The opposition is not of time present to 
other times, hut of necessary existence to all temporary ex- 
istence Whatever... And so much for verbs of existence, com- 
monly called verbs substantive. Ὁ 

We are now to descend to the common herd of attributives, 
such as black and white, to write, to speak, to walk, &e.; among 
which, when compared and opposed to each other, one of the 
most eminent distinctions appears to be this. Some, by being 
joined to a proper substantive, make, without further help, a per- 
fect assertive sentence ; while the rest, though otherwise perfect, 
are in this respect deficicut. 

To explain by an example. When we say, Cicero eloquent, 
Cicero wise, these are unperfect sentences, though they denote 
a substance and an attribute. The reason is, that they want aa 
assertion, to shew that such attribute appertains to such sub- 
stance. We must therefore call in the help of an assertion 
elsewhere, an is, or ἣν was, to complete the sentence, saying, 
Ciecro is wise, Cicero was eloquent. On the contrary, win we 
say, Cicero writeth, Cicero walketh, in mstances like these there 
is no such oceasion, because the words ariteth and eatlketh 
imply in their own form not an attfibute only, but an assertion 
hkewise. Ilence it is they may be resolved, tle one into is and 
ariting, the other into 7s and walking. 

Now all those attributives which have this complex power of 
denoting both an attribute and an assertion, make that sppcies 
of words which grammarians call verbs. If we resolve this 
complex power into its distinct parts, and take the attribute 
wlowe without the assertion, then hawe we participles. All other 
attributives, besides the two species before, are included to- 
gether in the general name of adjectives. 


Cum enim dicimus, Deus est, non eum 
Memus πὸ esse, sed tantum a substan- 
tue esse, ut hoe ad immytabilitatem potiu 
substantia, quun ad tempus aliquod refe 
atur. Si autem dicimus, dics esf, ad mila 
461 substantiam pertinet, nisi tantum al 
tanport —mstitutionem ; hoc enim, quod 


sigyificat, tale cpt, tanquam si dicamus, 
nunc est. Quare cum dicimus esse, ut 
substantiam lesiynemmus, simpliciter est ad- 
dimus; cum vero ita ut alyquid pracsens 
significetur, ‘eundum tempus. Boeth. in 
lib. de Intery +. p. 307. See also Plat. Tim. 
p. 37, 38, ca. Sergini, 
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And thus it is, that all attributives are either verbs, partic)- 
ples, or adjectives. 

Besides the distinctions above mentioned, there are otherg 
which deserve notéce. Some attributes have their essence in 
motion; such are to walk, to fly, to strike, to live. Others have 
it in the privation of motion; such are fo stop, to rest, to cease, 
to die. And, lastly, others have it in subjects which have 
nothing to do with either motion or its privation; such are the 
attributes of great and little, white and black, wise and foolish, 
and, in a word, the several quantities and qualities of all things, 
New these last are adjectives; those which denote motions, or 
their privation, are cither verbs or participles. 

And this circumstance leads to a further distinction, which 
may be explained as follows. That all motion is in time, and 
therefore, wherever it exists implies tine as its concomitant, is 
evident to all, and requires no proving. But, besides this, all 
rest or privation of motion implies time likewise. For how can 
a thing be said to rest or stop, by being in one place for one 
instant only? So, too, ise that thing, which moves with the 
greatest velocity.“ To stop, therefore, or rest, 1s to be in one 
place for more than one instant; that is to say, during an ex- 
tension between two instants, and this of course gives us the idea 
of time. As therefore motions and their privation imply time 
as their concomitant, so verbs, which denote them, come to 
denote time also.! And hence the origin and use of tenses, 
“which are so many different forms assigned to cach verb, to 
shew, without altering its principal meaning, the various times 
in which such meaning may exist.” Thus scribit, scripsit, 
scrip&rat, and scribet, denote all equally the attribute, 20 write, 
while the difference between them is, that they denote writing 
in different times. 

Should it-be asked, whether time itself may not betome, upon 
occasion, the verb’s principal signification ; it is answered, No. 
And this appears, because the same time may be denoted by 
different verbs, (as in the words writeth and speaketh,) and dif- 
feregt times by the same verb, (as in the words zrifeth and 
wrote,) neither of which could happen, were time any thing 
more than a mere concomitant.‘ Add to this, that when words 
denote time, not collaterally, but principally, they cease to be 
verbs, and become either adjectives or substantives. Of thi 


k Thus Proclus, in the beginning of his a verb: ῥῆμα δέ ἐστι πὸ προσσημαῖνον 


treatise concerning motion: ἬἪρεμοῦν gor) 
τὸ πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ τυπῷ 
by, καὶ αὐτὸ, καὶ τὰ μέρη: “ That thing is 
at rest, which fora time pHor and subse- 
quent is in the same place, both itself, apd 
its parts.” 

ι The ancient authors of dialectic or 
logic have well described this property. 
The following is part cf their‘definition of 


χρόνον, “a verb is something, which sig- 
nifies time over and above,” (for such is the 
force of the preposition πρός.) 1 it should 
he asked, Over and above what? It may 
be answered, Over and above its princi 
signification, which is to denote some mov" 
ing’ and energizing attribute. See Arist. 
de Interpret. ¢. 3, together wii.. his com 
menfators Ammonius and Boethius. 
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adjective kind are timely, yearly, daily, hourly, &c.; of the 
substantive kind are tame, year, day, hour, &ce. 

The most obvious division of time is into present, past, and 
future, nor is any-language complete whose verbs have not 
tenses to mark these distinctions. Lut we may go still further. 
Time past and future are both infinitely extended. Hence it is 
that in universal time past we may assume many particular 
times past, and in universal time future, many particular times 
future ; some More, some less remote, and corresponding to exeh 
other under different relations. Even present time itself is not 
exempt from these differences, and as necessarily implies some 
degree of extension, as does every given line, however minute. 

Hlere, then, we are to seck for the reason which first intro- 
duced inio language that variety of tenses. It was not, it 
scems, enough to denote indefinitely (or by aorists) mere present, 
past, or future, but it was necessary, on many occasions, to 
define with more precision what kind of past, present, or future. 
Aud hence the multiplicity of futures, preterites, and even 
present tenses, with which all languages are found to abound, 
and without which it would be dificult to ascertain our ideas. 

However. as the knowledge of tenses depends on the theory 
of time, and this is a subject of no mean speculation, we shall 
reserve it by itself for the following chapter. 


®*CHAPTER VII. 


CONCERNING TIME AND TENSES. 


Time and spaee have this in comiton, that the}-~are both of 
them by nature things continuous, and as such they both of 
them imply extension. Thus between London and Salisbury 
there is the extension of space, and between yesterday and to- 
morrow the extension of tyme. But in this they differ, that all 
the parts of space exist at once and together, whi: those of 
time only exist in transition or ssuccession.” Hehce, then, we 
May gain some idea of time, by consigering it under the notion 
of a transient continuity. Hence also, as far as the affections 
and properties of transition go, time is different from space ; but 
as to those of extension and continuity they perfectly coincide. 
Let us take, for example, such a part of space aga line. In 
every given line we may assume anywhere a poiut, and there- 
™ Ree p. 18, note x, To which we may — sist the whole at once, but only in a single 
add what is said by Ammonius: οὐδὲ γὰρ ποῦ or instant ; for it hath its existence in 


ὁ χρόνος ὅλος ἅμα ὑφίσταται, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ Kee becoming and in ceasing to be.” Amm. in 
μόνων τὸ piv ἂν γὰρ τῷ γίνεσθαι καὶ φθεί- Privdicam. p. 82. B. 


βεσθαι th εἶναι ἔχει. “Time doth not sub- . 5 
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fore in every given line there may be assumed infinite points, 
So m every given time we may assume anywhicre a now or 
anstant, and therefore in every given time there may be assumed 
infinite nows or inséants. 

Further still: a point is the bound of every finite line, and ἃ 
now, or instart, of every finite time. But although they are 
bounds, they are neither of them parts, neither the point of any 
line, nor the now or instant of any time. If this appear strange, 
we may remember that the parts of any thing extended are 
necessarily extended also, it being essential to their character 
that they should measure their whole. But-if a point or now 
were extended, cach of them would contain within itself infinite 
other points, and infinite other nows, (for these may be assumed 
infinitely within the minutest extension,) and this, it is evident, 
would be absurd and impossrble. 

These assertions, therefore, being admitted, and both points 
and nows being taken as bounds, but not as parts,” it will 
follow, that in the same manner as the same point may be the 
end of one line, and the beginning of another, so the same now 
or instant may be the end ‘of one time and the beginning of 


another. Let us suppose, for example, the lines A B, BC. 
B 
᾿ : \ 
A ( 


I say, that the point B is the end of the line A B, and the 
begining of the line BC. In the same Suamer let us suppose 
A B&B ὁ to represent certam times, and let 1} be.a now or 
instant. In such case, I say, that the instant B is the end of thie 
tine A B, and the beginning of the tine BC. I say likewise 
of these two times, that With respect to the now‘ or instant, 
which they include, the first of them is necessarily past time, as 
being previous to it; the other is necessarily future, as being 
subsequent. As, therefore, every now or instant always exists 
in. time, and without being time, is time’s bound; the bound of 
completion to the past, and the bound of commencement to the 
future: from ‘henee we may conecive its nature or end, which is 
to be the medium of contimnity between the past and the fuéure, 
so as to render time, through all its parts, one entire and perfect 
whole.° 


ἢ Φανερὸν dri οὐδὲ μόριον τὸ νῦν τοῦ 
χρόνου, ὥσπερ οὐδ' αἱ στιγμαὶ τῆς γραμμῆς" 
αἱ δὲ γραμμαὶ δύο τῆς pias μόρια - “It is 
evident that a now, or instant, is no more 
a part of time than points are of a Tine, 
The parts, indecd, of one line are two other 
lines.” Natur. Ause. 1 iv. ὦ 17. And 


not long before: Td δὲ νῦν vdsucpos* μετρεῖ 


τε yap τὸ μέρος. Kal σύγκεισθαι δεῖ τὸ ὅλον 
ἐκ τῶν μερῶν" ὁ δὲ χρόνος οὐ Soret συγ' 
κεισθαι ἐκ τῶν νῦν: “A now in no parte 
time ; for a part ig able to measure its whole. 
and the whole is necessarily made up of it 
pat ts ; but time doth not appear to he made 
up of nows.” Tbid. c. 14. 

“ Τὸ δὲ viv ἐστι συνέχεια χρόνου. ὥσπερ 
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From the above speculations there follow some conclusions, 
which may be perhaps called paradoxes, till they have been 
attentively considered. In the first place, there cannot (strictly 
speaking) be any such thing as time presente For if all tine be 
transient as well as continuous, it cannot, like a line, be present 
all together, but part will necessarily be gone and*part be coming. 
If, therefore, any portion of its continuity were to be present at 
once, it would so far quit ils transient nature, and be time no 
longer. But if no portion of its continuity can be thus present, 
how can time possibly be present, to which such continuity is 
essential Ὁ : 

Further than this: if there be no such thing as time present, 
{here enn be no sensation of time by any one of the senses. Tor 
all xensation is of the present only,’ the past being preserved 
not by sense but by memory, and the future being anticipated 
1. prudence only and wise foresight. 

But if no portion of time be the object of any sensation ; 
further, if the present never exist; if the past be no more; if 
the future be not as yet; and if these are all the parts out of 
which time is compounded; how’strange and shadowy a being 
do we find it? Jlow nearly approaching to a perfect non- 
entity τ Let us try, however, since the senses fail us, if we have 
not faculties of higher power to seize this fleeting being. 

The world has been Jikened to a variety of things, but it 
appears to resemble no one more than some moving spectade 
(such as a procession or a triamph) that abounds in every part 
with splendid objects, some of which are still departing, as fast 


ἐλέχθη. συνέχει yap τὸν χρόνυν τὸν παρελ- 
θύντα καὶ ἐφόμενο;, καὶ ὅλως πέρας Xpdvov 
ἐστίν" ἔστι γὰρ τοῦ μὲν ἀρχὴ. τοῦ δὲ τε- 
λευτή * A now or instant 1s (as was said 
before) the centinuity or holding together 
of tines for itimahes time continous, the 
past and the future, and is in general its 
heute of. laine the beginning of one 
time and the ending of ancther.” Natur. 
\uscult. Live 19, Συνέχεια τ this place 


therefore time exists not at all, cg at least 
has but a faint and obscure existence, one 
may suspect from hence, A part of it las 
heen, and 1s no more a part of itis coming, 
a@is not as vet 5 ae Neat of these 1s made 
that infinite time which is ever to be as- 
sumed still further and further." Now that 
which is made up of nothing but nonenti- 
ties, it should seem was impossible ever to 
participate of entity.” Natural. Ausc. 1. iv. 
ς. 14. 


means ποῖ continuity, as standing for ex- 
tension, but rather that junction, or holding 
toycther, by which extension 1s imparted τὸ 
other things. 

 αυτῇ γὰρ (αἰσθήσει κι.) οὔτε τὸ μέλλον, 
υὗτε τὸ γενόμενον γνωρίζομεν. ἀλλὰ τὸ 
παρὺν μόνον -" Kor by thus faculty (namely, 
the faculty of e) we neither know thi 
future nor th» past, bnt the present only.” 
A, , " περὶ Menu. A. α. 

“Ὅτι μὲν οὖν ὅλως οὐκ ἔστιν, ἢ μύγις 
καὶ ἀμυδρῶς, ἐκ τῶν δέ τις ἂν» ὑποπτεύσειε" 
τὸ μὲν γὰρ αὐτοῦ γέγονα, καὶ οὐκ ἔστι" τὸ δὲ 
μέλλει, καὶ οὕπω ἐστίν" ἐκ δὲ τούτων καὶ 6 

Tetpus καὶ ὃ ἀεὶ λαμβανόμενος χρόνος triry- 
Kerra τὸ δ᾽ ee μὴ ὕντων συγκείμενον, ἀδύνα- 
Tov ἂν δόξεις κατέχειν ποτὲ οὐσίας, "That 


Πῶς δὲ τοῖς μὴ οὖσι γειτνιάζει; 
Πρῶτον μὲν, ἐπειδὴ ἐνταῦθα τὸ παρελθόν 
ἐστι καὶ τὸ μέλλον, τϑῦτα δὲ μὴ ὄντα" τὸ 
μὲν γὰρ ἠφάνισται καὶ οὐκ ἔτι ἐστὶ, τὸ δὲ 
οὐπώϑ ἐστι συμπαραθέει δὲ τῷ χρόνῳ τὰ 
φύσικα πάντα. μᾶλλον δὲ τῆς κινήσεως 
αὐτῶν παρακολούθημά ἐστι ὃ xpavus: “Tow 
therefore is it that they approach nearly to 
noventities ἢ In the first place, because 
here (where they caist) exists the past and 
the, future, and these are nonentities 5 for 
the one is vahished and is no more, the 
other is not as yet, Now all natural sub- 
stunees pass away along with time, or rather 
it is upon their motion that time is an 
attendant.” Philop. MS. Com. in Nicomach, 
p. 1. . ° 


ν R 
1 9 
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as others make their appearance. The senses look on while 
the sight passes, perceiving as much ag is immediately present, 
which they report with tolerable accuracy to the soul's superior 
powers. Having done this, they have done their duty, being 
concerned with nothing save what is present and instantaneons, 
But to the memory, to the imagination, and above all to the 
intellect, the several nows or instants are not fost, as to the 
senses, but are preserved and made objects of steady compre- 
hension, however in their own nature they may be transitory 
and passing. ‘‘ Now it is from contemplating two or more of 
these instants under one view, together with that interval of 
continuity which subsists between them, that we acquire insen- 
sibly the idea of time.”* For example: The sun rises; this J 
remember: it rises again; this too 1 remember. These events 
are not together; there is an extension between them—not, how- 
ever, of space, for we may suppose the place of rising the saine, 
or at least to exhibit no sensible difference. Yet still we 
recognise some extension between them. Now what 1s this 
extension but a natural day? And what is that but pure time? 
Tt is after the same manner, by recognising two new moons, and 
the extension between these; two vernal equinoxes, and the 
extension between these ; that we gain ideas of other times, such 
as months and years, which are all so many intervals, described 
as above; that is to suy, passing intervals of continuity between 
tivo instants viewed together. 

And thus it is the wind acquires the idea of time. But this 
time it must be remembered is past time only, ‘which is always 
the first species that occurs to the human ‘intellect. How then 
do w@ acquire the idea of time future? ‘The answer is, we 
acquire it by anticipation. Should it be demanded stiff further, 
and what is anticipation? We answer, that in this case it is ἃ 
kind of reassiing by analogy from similar to similar ;' from suc- 
cesslons' of events, that are past already, to similar successions, 


" Τύτε φαμὲν γεγονέναι xpovoy, bray τοῦ «. 1. Themistius’s Comment upon this pas- 
προτέρου καὶ ὑστέρου ἐν τῇ κινήσει αἴσθη- sage is to the same purpose. Ὅταν γὰρ 6 
σιν λάβωμεν. Ὁρίζμεν δὲ τῷ ἄλλο καὶ νοῦς ἀνομνησθεὶς τοῦ viv, ὃ χθὲς εἶπεν, 
ἄλλο ὑπολαβεῖν αὐτὰ, καὶ μεταξύ τι αὐτῶν ἕτερον πάλιν εἶπῃ τὸ τήμερον, τότε καὶ 
ἕτερον᾽ ὅταν γὰρ τὰἀκἄκρα ἕτερα τοῦ μέσον + χρόνον εὐθὺς ἐνενόησεν, ὑπὸ τῶν δύο νῦν 
νοήσωμεν, καὶ δύο εἴπῃ ἣ ψυχὴ τὰ νῦν, τὸ ὁριζόμενον, οἷον ὑπὸ περάτων δυοῖν" καὶ 
μὲν πρότερον, τὸ δὲ ὕστερον, τότα καὶ οὕτω λέγειν ἔχει, ὅτι ποσόν ἐστι πεντφκαί- 
τοῦτο φυμὲν εἶναι χρόνον : “It isthen we δεκα ὡρῶν, ἢ ἑκκαίδεκα, οἷον ἐὲ ἀπείρου 
say there hay» been time, when we can γραμμῆς πηχυαίαν δύο σημείοις ἀποτεμν 
acyuire a sensation of prior and subsequent μενος “ For when the mind, remembering 
in motion. But we Gistinguish and settle the now, which it talked of yesterday, talks 
these two by considering one first, then the again of another now to-day, then it is it 
other, together with an interval between immediately has an idea of time, terminated 
them different from both. or a. often as by these two nows, as hy two houndarics 5 
we conceive the extremes to be different and thus it is enabjed to say, that the quat- 
from the mean, and the soul talks of tWo tity is of fifteen or sixteen hours, as if it 
nows, one prior and the other subsequent, wets to sever a cubit’s length from an infi- 
then it is we say there ip time, and this it nite line hy two points.” Themist. Op. edit. 
is we cal) time.” Nagural. Anseult, Liv. Ald. p. 45. B. 
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that are presumed hercafter. For example: I observe as far 
back as my memory can carry me, how every day has been suc- 
ceeded by a night; that might, by another day; that day, by 
another night; ang so downwards in order to the day that is 
now. Hence, then, I anticipate a similar succession from the 
present day, and thus gain the idea of days and nights in fu- 
turity. After the same manner, by attending to the periodical 
returns of new and full moons; of springs, summers, autumus, 
and winters, all of which, in time past, I find never to have 
niled, 1 anticipate a like orderly and diversified succession, which 
makes months, and seasons, and years, in time future. 

We go further than this, and not only thus anticipate in these 
natural periods, but even in matters of human and civil concern. 
For exuumple ? having observed in many past instanees how 
health had succeeded to exercise, and sickness to sloth; we 
anticipate future health to those, who, being now sickly, use 
evercise ; and future sickness to those, who, being now healthy, 
are slothful. It is a variety of such observations, all respecting 
one subject, which when systematized by just reasoning, and 
made habitual by due practice, form the character of a master- 
artist, or man of practical wisdom. If they respect the human 
body, (as above,) they form a physician; if matters military, 
the general; if matters national, the statesman; if matters of 
private life, the moralist ; and the same in other subjects. All 
these several characters, in their respective ways, may be said 
tu possess a hind of prophetic discernment, which not only pre- 
sents them the barren prospect of futurity, (a prospect vet hid 
trum the meanest of men,) but shews withal those events which 
are likely to attend it, and thus enables them to act with, supe- 
rior certétuty and rectitude. Aud hence it is, that (if we except 
those who have had diviner assistanees) we may justly say, as 
wis said of old, ϑ 

ΠῚ 5 the best prophet who conjectures well. 


past. It was this intimate connexion 
hetween time and the soul, that made 
some philosophers doubt, whether, if there 
was no soul, there could be any time, since 


* Μάντις δ᾽ ἄριστος, ὅστις εἰκάζει καλῶς. 
So Milton: 

Till old cape rieuce do attain 

To something like prophetic strain. 


La facile caistimaré potest, prudentiam esse 
quodaummodo divinationem. : 
* Corn, Nep, in Vit. Attici. 
There is nothing appears so clearly an 
object of the mind or intellect only, as the 
luture does, Ὁ we can find ne place for 
Ms existence anywhere else. Not but the 
sinc, if we consider, is equally true of the 
bast. For though it may have onee had 
another kind of heing, when (according to 
fommon phrase) it actually was, yet was it 
then something present®and not something 
past. _As past, 1t has no existence byt in 
the mind or memory, since, had it in fact 
thy other, it could not properly be called 


time appears to have its being in no other 
region, Πότερον δὲ μὴ οὔτης ψυχῆς εἴη 
ἂν ὅ χρόνος, ἀπορήσειεν ἄν τις, κ. τ. A. 
Natir, Auscult. 1, iv. ec. 30. Themustius, 
who comments the above passage, expresses 
himself more positively. Ei τοίνυν διχῶς 
λέγεται τότε ἀριθμῃτὸν καὶ τὸ ἀριθμού- 
pewy, τὸ μὲν τὸ ἀριθμητὸν δηλαδὴ δυνάμει, 
τὸ δὲ ἐνεργείᾳ. ταῦτα δὲ οὐκ ἂν ὑποσταίη, 
μὴοὔὕντος τοῦ ἀριθμήσοντος μήτε δυνάμει 
μῆτε ἐνεργείᾳ, φανερὸν ὡς οὐκ ἂν ὃ χρόνος 
εἴη, μὴ οὔσης ψυχῆς. Them. p. 18. edit. 
Aldi. Vid. etiam ejusd, Comm. in Lib. de 
An, p. 94. 
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From what has been reasoned it appears, that knowledge 
of the future comes from knowledge of the past; as doeg 
knowledge of the past from knowledge of the present; so that 
their order to us is that of the present, past, gnd future. 

Of these species “of knowledge, that of the present is the 
Jowest, not only, as first in perception, but as far the more ex- 
tensive, being necessarily common to all animal beings,’ and 
reaching even to Zoophytes, as far as they possess sensation, 
Knowledge of the past comes next, which is superior to the 
former, as being confined to those animals that have memory ag 
well.as senses. Knowledge of the future comes last, as being 
derived from the other two, and which is, for that reason, the 
most excellent as well as the most rare, since nature m her 
superadditions rises from worse always to better, and is never 
found to sink trom better down to worse.t 

And now having seen how we acquire the knowledge of time 
past. and time future; which is first in perception, which. first 
in dignity ; which more common, which more rare; let us com- 
pare them both to the present now or instant, and examine what 
relations they maintain towards it. 

In the first place, there may be times both past and future, in 
which the present vor has no existence; as, for example, in 
yesterday and to-morrow. 

Again, the present xo may so far belong to time of either 
sort, as to be the end of the past, and the beginning of the fu- 
ture; but it cannot be included within the linuts of either. For 
if it were possible, let us suppose C the present xow included 

A B Cc np is 


4 ΝΣ ΝΣ ᾿ 


within the limits of the past time A D. In such ease, © J), part 
of the first tyae A D, will he subsequent to C, the present xe, 
and so of course be future. But by the hypothesis it is past, 
and so will be both past and future at once, which is absurd. 
In the same manner we prove that C cannot be included within 
the limits of a future time, such as BE. 

What, then, shall we say of such times, as this day, this month, 
this year, this century, all which include within them the present 
wom? They cannot be past times or future, from what has been 
proved ; and present time Has no existence, as has been proved 
hkewise." Or shall we allow them to be present, from the pre- 
sent nor, which, exists within them; so that from the presence 
of that we call these also present, though the shortest among 
them has infinite parts always absent ? If 50, and in conformity 
to custuin, we allow guch times present, as preseut days, months, 
years, and centuries, each must-of necessity be a compound of the 
past and the future, divided from é¢ach other by some present 


' See below, note ἢ of this chapter, p. 157. " Sup. p. 147. 
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vow or instant, and jointly called present, while that wo remains 
within them. Let us suppose, for exainple, the tune X Y, which 
x A B ἵν D E Y 


let us call a day, or a century; and let the* present now or in- 
stant exist at A. I say, inasmuch as A exists within XY, that 
therefure X A is time past, and AY time future, and the whole 
x A, AY, time present. The same holds, if we suppose the 
present 102 to exist at B, or C, or D, or 1, or anywhere befare 
Y. When the present now exists at Y, then is the whole X Y 
fine past, and still more so, when the now gets to g, or onwards. 
lnlike manuer, befure the present now entered X, as, for example, 
when it was at 7, then was the whole XY ¢téiwe future; it was 
the same, Wheh the present now was at X. When it had passed 
that, then NY became time preseut. And thus it is that time 
is present, While passing, in its present uow or instant. [Ὁ is 
the ssune indeed here, as it is in space. A sphere passing over 
a plane, and being for that reason present to it, is only present 
to that plane in a single point at once, while during the whole 
progression its parts absent are infinite.” 

From what has been said, we may perecive that all time, of 
every denomination, is divisible and extended. But if so, then 
whenever we suppose a definite time, even though it be a time 
present, if must needs have a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
And so much for time. 

Now from the above doctrine of time we propose, by way bf 
hy pothesis, the followimg theory of teuses. 


Pl ding to -guncients, was if within their respective limits. Nieephorus 
eithe mediate iediate. EF am (for Blenndes speaks much to the same purpose, 
ο) ἢ 1 | cause Lamin Ene- Ἐνεστὼς οὗν χρόνος ἐστὶν ὁ ἐς ἑκάτερα 


m kn land, because in Wiltshire; παρακείμενος τῷ κυρίως νῦν' χρόνος με- 
m Wiltshire, because mi Salisbury; in ρικὸς. ἐκ παρεληλυθότος καὶ μέλλοντος 
Sahsbury, becanse in ny own house 3 in συνεστὼς, καὶ διὰ τὴν πρὸς τὸ κυρίως νῦν 
nv own house, because in my study, Thus γειξνίασιν, νῦν λεγόμενδορΘ, καὶ αὐτός “ Pre- 
fu mediate pluae, And what is my imme- sent time, therefore, is that which adjoins 
place? Tt is the internal bound of to the real vow or instant on cither side, 
that coutaining body (whatever it be) being ὦ limited time made up of past and 
wh comeides with the external bound of future, and from its viemity to that rcea/ 
own hods. Tot περιέχοντης πέραν, verr, said to he vor also itself.” Ἔπιτ. 
Yb περιέχει th περιεχόμενον. Now an φυσικῇ». Κεφ. 0. See also Arist. Physic. 

Is Mamediate place is included within the, Lovie 2, 3, Xe. Ν 
nts of all the former places, it is from® In the above note, mention is made of 
tligielation that those mediate places albo the peal vow, οὐ instant, and its efficacy. 
tre called, each of them, ay place, though To which we may add, that there is not 
the least among them so far exceed my mag- only a necessary connexion between evist- 
nitude. To apply this to time, ‘The present ence and the present instant, beeause no 
century is present in the present year; that, other point of time gan properly be said to 
in the present mouth ; that, in the present hes but also between existence and lite, he- 
day 5 that, in the present hour; that, in the cause whatever lives, by the same reason 
Present minute, It is thus by circumscrip- netessarily is, Hence Sophocles, speaking 


& within circumscription that we arrive at of time present, elegantly says of it, 

thet a ; indivisihl® instant, which, by # Χρόνῳ τῷ (ώντι, καὶ παρόντι νῦν. 
᾿Ξ itself the very essence of the present, The living and now proscnt t 

{Π1ΠῚ| 


presence throughout all, even the Thachin, v. 1} 8 
huvest of tunes, which are found to include 
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The tenses are used to mark present, past, and future time, 
either indefinitely without reference to any beginning, middle, 
or end; or else definitely, in reference to such distinctions. 

If indefinitely, then have we three tenses; an aorist of the 
present, an aorist of the past, and an aorist of the future. If 
definitely, then have we three tenses to mark the beginnings of 
these three times; three to denote their middles; and three to 
denote their ends; in all nine. 

The three first of these tenses we call the inceptive present, 
the inceptive past, and the inceptive future. The three next, 
the middle present, the middle past, and the middle future. 
And the three last, the complctive present, the completive past, 
and the completive future. 

Aud thus it is that the tenses in their natural number appear 
to be twelve; three to denote, time absolute, and pime to denote 
it under its respective distinctions. 


AOKIST OF THE PRESEN1. 
Γράφω. Scribo. 1 write. 
AORIST OF THE PAST. 
Ἔγραψα. Scripsi. 1 wrote. 
AORIST OF THE FUTURE. 


Γράψω. Scribam. 1 shall write. 


, INCEPTIVE PRESENT. 
A , . . . 
Μέλλω γράφειν. Scripturus sum. Tam going to write. 
MIDDLE OR EXTENDED PRESENT. 

TPuyyave γράφων. NScribo or scribens sum. 1 am writing. 


COMPLETIVE PRESENT. . 
Γέγραφα. WNcripsi. 1 have written. 
we 4 “: 


INCEPTIVE PAST. 
Ἔμελλον γράφειν. NSeripturus eram. I was beginning to 
write. 
MIDDLE OR EXTENDED PAST. 
"Eypadox or ἐτύγχανον γράφων. Scribebam. 1 was-writing. 


' COMPLETITE PAST. 
3 . e,s 
Ἐγεγράφειν. Seripscray. 1 had done writing. 9 


INCEPTIVE FUTURE. 
Μελλήσω γράφειν. Scripturus ero. 1 shall be beginning te 
write. = 
MIDDLE OR EXTENDED FUTURE, 
Ἔσομαι γράφων." Scribens ero. 1 shall be writing. 
2 
COMPLETIVE FUTURE. 


"Ecopat γεγραφώς. , Scripsero. IT shall have done writing: 
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It 1s not to be expected that the above hypothesis should be 
justified through all instances in every language. It fares with 
‘senses as with other affections of specch ; be the language upon 
the whole ever so perfect, much must be left, in defiance of all 
analogy, to the harsh laws of mere authority and chance. 

{t may not, however, be improper to inquire, what traces may 

be discovered in favour of this system, cither in languages them- 
selves, or in those authors who have written upon this part of 
erammar, or lastly in the nature and reason of things. . 
° ‘In the first place, as to aorists. Aorists are usually by gram- 
marians referred to the past; such are ἦλθον, “I went;” ἔπεσρν, 
“] tell,” &e. We seldom hear of them in the future, and more 
rarely still in the present. Yet it seems agreeable to reason, 
that wherever time is signified without any further cireumscrip- 
tion than that of simple present, past, or future, the tense is an 
orist. 


Thus Milton: 


Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 


Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep. Par. Lost, iv. 277. 


Hlere the verb ealk means, not that they were walking at that 
instant only, when Adam spoke, but ἀορίστως, “ indefinitely,” 
ake any instant whatever. So when the same author calls 
hypocrisy, 


the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone, 


e 
the verb eralis hath the like aoristical or indefinite applica- 
- Φ . . Ὁ 
tion. The same may be said in general of all sentences of the 
guomologie kind, such as 


a Ad panitendum properat, cito qui judicat, 
Avarus, nisi cum moritur, nil recte facit, &e. 
All these tenses are so many aorists of the present. 
Ginomofogic sentences after the Same manner Wake likewise 
aurists of the future: ; 


Tu nihil admittcs in te, formidine ΡΟ Πα. Hor. 


So too legislative sentences, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt 
not steal, &e.; for this means no one particular future time, but 


" i prohibition extended indgfinitely to every part of time 
uture.* 


7 .Φ e . 
M 6 pass from aorists to the inceptive tenses. 
These may be found in part supplied (like many other tenses) 
by verbs auxiliary. Μέλλω γρώφειν. NScripturus sum. “Tam 
2 


‘Phe Latin tongue appears to be more 
than ordinarily deficient as to th» article of 
Orsts, It has peenliar ron for 
ἈΠ iorist of the past, and therefore (as 
Priscian tells us) the preteritiom is ferced 
to do the double duty both of that aorist and 
“tthe perfect present, its application in 


particular instances being to be gathered 
frofu the contest. Thus it is that fer? means 
(as the same author informs us) both πε- 
folnxa and ἐποίησα, “1 have done it,” and 
“1 did it 1 οὐδὲ both édparaand εἶδον, "1 
have just seen it,” and “I saw it once.” 
Prisc. Gravy, 1, viii. p. 814, 038. edit. Putscli. 
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going to write.” But the Latins go further, and have a species 
of verbs, derived from others, which do the duty of these tenses, 
and are themselves for that reason called inchoatives or incep- 
tives. Thus from Caleo, “] am warm,’ * comes Calesco, “1 begin 
to grow warm;” from 7'umeo, “1 swell,” comes Z'umesco, “] 
begin to swell.”, ‘These inchoative verbs are so peculiarly appro- 
priated to the beginnings of time, that they are defective as ty 
all tenses which denote it in its completion, and therefore have 

nether perfectum, plusquan-perfectum, or perfect future. There 
is likewise a species of verbs called in Greek ἐφετικὰ, in Latin 
desiderativa, the desideratives or meditatives, which if they are 

not strictly inceptives, yet both in Greek and Latin have a near 
affinity with them. Such are πολεμησείω, bellaturiv, “1 have 
a desire to make war ;” βρωσείω, esurio, “1 long to eat.’ And 
50 much for the inceptive tenges. 

The two last orders of tenses which remain, are those we 
called the middle tenses,’ (which express time as extended and 
passing,) and the perfect or completive, which express its com- 
pletion or end. 

Now for these the authorities are many. They have been ac- 
knowledged already in the ingenious accidence of Mr. Ioadly, 
and explained and confirmed by Dr. Samuel Clarke, in his ra- 
tional edition of Ilomer’s Iliad. Nay, Jong before either of 
these, we find the same scheme in Scaliger, and by him< as- 
cribed to Grocinus,” as its author. The learned Gaza (who was 
himself a Greek, and one of the ablest restorers of that language 
im the western world) characterizes the tenses in nearly the 


same manner.® 


Υ Asad’ beginnings have refcrence to what 
is future, hence we see how properly these 
verbs are formed, the Greek ones from a 
future verb, the Latin from a future parti- 
ciple. = From ποχιμήσω and Bpdcw Aine 
πολεμησείῳ and βρωσείω ; from helluturus 
and csurus come bellatarte and cesar, See 
Macrobius, p. 691. ed. Var. od πάνν γέ με 
νῦν δὴ γελασείοντα ἐποίησας γελάσαι. 
Plato in Phadone. 

Z¢‘are must be taken not to confound 
these middle tenses, with the tenses of 
those verbs, which ‘bear the same name 
among grammarians. 

¢ fix his percipimus Grocinum acufe ad- 
modum tempora divisisse, sed minus com 
mode. ‘Tria cnim constituit, ut nos, sed 
que bifariam secat, perfectum et imperfee- 
tum: sic, practeritum imperfectiun, amabem : 
prateritum perfectum, amarerion.  Mecte 
sane. Kt pravsens imperfectum, amo, Necte 
hactenus ; continuat chim amorem, er ue 
absolvit. At prasens perfectmn, amara: 
quis hoc dicat? De futuro autem ut non 
mile sentit, ita controversum est. Futuruin, 
inyuit, imperfectum, «maby: perfectum, 


What Apollonius hints, i¢ exactly consonant." 


amarcro. Non male, inquam : significat 
enim amarere, amorem futufum οἵ alyso- 
Jutum iri: omabo perfectionem nullam iu 


dicat. De Caus. Ling, Lat. ἐς 113. 
bis name was Willian Cirocin, an 


Englishman, contemporary with Krasmus, 
and celebrated for his learning. He went 
to Florence to study under Landin, and 
was professor at Oaford. Spec, Lit. Flot. 
p. 205. 
“The present tense (as this author il 
forms us in his excellent ( irammar) denates 
τὸ ἐνεστάμενον καὶ ἀτελὲτ. that which ix 
now instant and incomplete ;” the aM fer. 
dusty τὸ παρεληλυθὸς ἄρτι, καὶ ἐντελὲς τυῦ 
ἐνεστῶτο», “that which is now imme ‘diately 
past, und is the completion of the present ; 
the amipenfer tum, τὸ “παρατεταμένουν καὶ 
ἀτελὲς τοῦ παρῳχημένου, “the extende vt 
and incomplete part of the pust ;” and the 
polusyucne-per fort uin, τὸ παρεληλυθὸς πάλαι. 
καὶ ἐντελὲς τοῦ παρακειμένου, “" that which 
in past long ago, and is the completion of 
the iy wterilum.? Gram, 1. iv. 
ὁ Ἐντεῦθεν δὲ πειθόμεθα, ὅτι οὐ παρῷ- 
χημένυυ συντέλειαν σημαίνει ὃ παρακεί- 
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Priscian, too, advances the same doctrine from the Stoies, whose 
authority we esteem greater than all the rest, not only from the 
more carly age when they lived, but from their superior skill in 
philosophy, and their peculiar attachment to dialectic, which 
naturally Jed them to great accuracy in these grammatical 
speculations.° Ξ 

Before we conclude, we shall add a few miscellaneous observa- 
tious, Wlich will be more casily intelligible from the hypothesis 
here advaneed, and serve withal to confirm its truth. . 

And first, the Latins used their prateritum perfectun: in some 
instances after a very peculiar manner, so as to imply the very 
reverse of the verb in its natural signification. Thus, vizit sig- 
wificd “Sis dead ;” fit signified “now is not, is no more.” It 
was in this sense that Cicero addressed the people of Rome, 
when he had put to death the leaders in the Catalinarian con- 


ppiracy. 
voice, Viarerunt.' 


So Virgil: 


He appeared im the foruin, and cried out, with a loud 


ΒΕ Fuimus Troes, fuit Diwm ct ingens 


Gloria Dardanidum, 


pevos. THY γε μὴν eveora@acay: “TTence we 
an persuaded: that the perfection doth not 
svnity the completion of the past, but pre- 
set completion.” Apollon, 1. iii. ¢. 6. The 
reason Which persuaded him to this opinion, 
wis the application and use of the particle 
ὧν. of which he was then treating, and 
Which as at denoted potentiality or con- 
tngence. would assort® (he says) with any 
of the passing, extended, ang Incomplete 
tenses, but neser with this perfeelam, be- 
eutbe this imphed such a complete and im- 
defeasible ex®tence, as never to be qualified 
mto the nature of a contingent. 

‘Ry these philosophers the vulgar pre- 
sent tense waPealled the imperfect present, 
and the vulyar preterm, the perfect pre- 
sent. than which nothing can be more con- 
Fonant to the system that we favour. But 
kt us hear Priscian, from whom we Jearn 
these feels. Prasens tempus proprie dici- 
fut, cuts pars jum) privteriit, pars futura 
mt. Cum chim tempus, fluvii more, insta- 
Jah volvatur cursu, vix punectum habere 
potest in presenti, hoe est, in instanti. 
Maxima igitur pars ejus (sicut dictum est) 
ἯΤ pavteriit vel futura est. Unde Stoiei 
ture hoe tenis presens etiam imperfectum 
Yocabant (ut dictum est) ea quod prior ejus 
Pus, qe prvteriit, transacta est, deest 
autem sequens, id est, futura. Ut si in 
miedo versu  dicam, seribo versumn, priore 
‘Jun parte seripta ; cui adhuc deest extrema 
pars, presenti utor verhe, dicendo, serebo 
‘sam: sed imperfectum est, quod dpest 
alhue versui, quod seribatur. Ex eodem 
ΔῸΣ prasenti nascitur etiam perfectum. 


ASn, i. 


Si enim ad finem perveniat inceptun, statin 
utimur prieterito perfecto 5 continuo enim, 
scripto ad finem yersu, dico, sev ‘psi ΤΟΥ ΒΗ. 
And soon after, speaking of the Latin 
perfectum, he says, Sciendum tamen, quod 
Romani preeterite perfecto non selium in re 
modo completa utuntur, (in {πὸ vim habet 
cjus, qui apud Grivcos παρακείμενος, voca- 
tur, quem Stoici τέλειον ἐνεστῶτα noni- 
naverunt,) sel etiam pro ἀορίστου acci- 
pitur, Ac. Lab. vill p. 812, 813, 8 14. 

f So among the Romans, wlgn in a 
cause all the pleaders had spoken, the cryer 
used to proclaim Diacruat, i.e. “they have 
done speaking.”  Ascon. Pad. in Verr, ii. 

&*%So Tibullus, speakites of certain prodi- 
gies and evil omens: 

Hee fuerint olen, 

Apollo, 
Produpia indomitis merge sub equori- 
bus, Hep. ii. 5. ver. 19, 

“Let these events dave ecw in daks of 

ald Ὁ by implication therefore, δ but hence- 


e 
Sed tu, jam τε έν, 


ὁ forth let them be no ufbre.” 


So /lneas in Virgil prays to Phobus: 
Place Trojana tenus taerit fortuna seeuta, 

“Let Trojan fortune (that is, adverse, 
like that of Troy and its inhabitants) 
have so far followed us.” By implication, 
thenefore, “ but let it follow us no further.” 
“Here let it end,” Flic sit jinis, as Servius 
well ohserves in the place. 

In which instances, by the way, mark 
net only the force of the tense, but of the 
mood, the preentive or imperative, not Ἧι 
the future but in the past. See next 


chapter, οὶ 
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And again, 
T.ocus Ardea quondam 
Dictus avis, et nunc magnum manet Ardea nomen, . 
Sed fortuna fuit.® Fin, vii, 

The reagon of these significations is derived from the com- 
pletive power of the tense here mentioned. We see that the 
periods of nature, and of human affairs, are maintained by the 
reciprocal succession of contraries. It is thus with calm and 
tempest, with day and night, with prosperity and adversity, 
with glory and ignominy, with life and death. Jence, then, in 
the instances above, the completion of one contrary is put for 
the commencement of the other, and to say, hath lived, or hath 
been, has the same meaning with is dead, or is wo more. 

It is remarkable in Virgil,’ that he frequently joins in the 
sine sentence this complete,and perfect present with the ex- 
tended and passing present; which proves that he considered 
the two, as belonging to the same species of time, and therefure 
naturally fermed to coincide with cach other. 


ΤΊΝΙ jain brachia contrahit ardens 


Scorpius, et corli justa plus parte reliquit. Cicorg. i. 

Terra tremit ; fugere fera. Cicorg. i. 

Prisertim si tempestas a vertice sylvis 

Incubuit, glomeratque ferens incendia ventus. Georg. ii. 
Hila noto citius, volucrique sagitta, 

Ad terram fugit, et portu se condidit alto, An. ¥. 


°In the same manner he joins the same two inodifigations of 
time in the past; that is to say, the complete and perfeet past 
with the extended and passing. e 
8 Inrucrant Danal, et tectuni umne tenebant. En. ih. 
4 
Tres imbris tort! radios, tres nubis aquose 
Addiderant, rutili tres ignis, et alitis austri. 
ot ulgores nune terrgicos, sonitumque metunique ‘ 


Miscebant operi, flammisque sequacibus iras, J JEn, vill. 


" Cortus in hospitibus non est amor; errat, supposes the scorpion so desirous of admit- 


ul apse: ting Augustus among the heavenly signs, 
Crnque nehil speres firmins esse, fait. that though he has already made him more 

2 Epist. Ovid. Helen. Paridi. ver. 190. than room enough, yet he still continues te 
Sire crimus, seu nos fala fuisse rolent, be making him more. Here then we have 


° Tibull. ii. 5.32. ¢two acts, one perfect, the other pending, 
See also Spencer’s Fairy Queen, book i. and hence the use of the two diffgrent 


ο. 8. at. 193 ς, 3. st. 39; ς, 8. ot 9° tenses. Some editions read relingail ; but 

He hath his shield redeem'd, and Jorth his reliquit has the authority of the eclebrated 

sword he draves, Medicean manuscript. 

J The intention of Virgil may he better Hla noto cites, rolucrique sagila, 
seen, In rendering one or two of the alkove Ad terri fugit, ef porta se condulil alto. 
passages into English. “The ship, quicker than the wind, or ἢ 

Tibi jam brachia coutrahit ardeus swift arrow, continues flying to land, and 15 


Scorpius, et cocli justa plus parts reliquit. hid within the lofty harbour.’ We may 
“or thee the scorpion is now contracting suppose this harbbur (like many others) 
his claws, and hath already left thee more to have becn surrounded with high Jand. 
than a just portion of heaven.” The poet, Hence the vessel, immediately on enters 
from a high strain of poctic, adulation, it, was completely hid from those spect: 
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As to the tmperfectum, it 1s sometimes employed to denote 
what is usual and customary. Thus surgebat and scribebat sig- 
nify, not only “ he was rising, he was writing,” but upon occasion 
they signify “he used to rise, he used to write.” The reason of 
ihis ix, that whatever is customary, must be something which 
has been frequently repeated. But what has been frequently 
yeperted, must needs require an extension of tine past, and thugs 
we fall insensibly into the tense here mentioned. 

Agxyin, we are told by Bliny (whose authority likewise is cén- 
firmed by many gems and marbles still extant) that the ancient 
painters and sculptors, when they fixed their names to their 
works, did it perdenti titulo, “in a suspensive kind of inserip- 
tion,” and employed for that purpose the tense here mentioned. 
lt was ᾿Απελλῆς ἐποίει, Apelles facicbat, Πολύκλειτος ἐποίει, 
Polyrletus faciebat, and never ἐποίησε or fecit. By this they 
imagined that they avoided the shew of arrogance, and had in 
case of censure an apology (as it were) prepared, since it ap- 
peared from the work itself that it was once indeed in hand, 
but no pretension that it was ever fintshed.* . 

It is remarkable that the very’ manner in which the Latins 
derive these tenses from one another, shews a plain reference to 
the system here advaneed.  F*rom the passing present come the 
passing past and future: Seribo, seribebam, seribam. From the 
pertect present come the perfect past and future: Seripsi, 
scripseram, seripsero. And so in all instances, even where the 
verbs are grregular, as from fero come ferebam and feram ; from 
tuli cone tuleram and tulero. 

We shall conclude By observing, that the order of the tenses, 
as they stand ranged by the old grammarians, is not # for- 
tuitous order, but is consonant to our perceptions in the recog- 
nition of time, according to what we have explained already.! 
Ilenee it [5 that the present tense Stands first; then the past 
tenses; and lastly the future. ° 

And now having seen what authorities there are for aorists, 
or those -tenses which denote time indefinitely, and what for 


tas, who had gone ut to se: the slip-race, 
hut yet might still omtinue ailing towards 
the shore within. 
i. bana rant Danar +t tectum omne tenehant, 
The Greeks had ntered and were thea 
possessing the whe + house τ as much a 
sav, “they had entered, and that wa: 
ΤΑΝ but their possession continued still 
Pim. Nat. Hist. ib. i. The first printers, 
( who Were mostof them scholars and crities,) 
In Imitation of the ancient artists, used the 
sme tense. lixendebat H. Stephanus, 10χ- 
tudehat Ctl, Morelius. »Absolvebat Joan. 
Renenatus, which h s+ been fo L hy Dr. 
Tayler in his late Unable editic of De- 
Mosthenes, 


1 
sce hefore, pages 148—150. Sealiger’s 


observation upon this occasion is elegant. 
Ordo a@tem (temporum κμ811.} aliter cst, 
equam natura eorun. (Quod cnim practeriit, 
prius est, yuam quod est, itaque primo loco 
debere pont videbatur. Verum, quod primo 
quoque tempore offertur nobis, id creat 
pumas species in animo: qaamobrem pra- 
sens tempus primum lucum occupavit ; est 
enim commune omnibfis animalibus.  Prac- 
teritun  utem iis tantum, gue memoria 
preegita sunt. Futurwna vero etiam paucio- 
ribus, yuippe qaibu» datum est prudentia 
ficium. De Caus. Ling. Lat. c. 113. See 
also Seneew Epist, 124. Mutum animal 
sensi comprehendit pracsentia ; precterito- 
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those tenses opposed to aorists, which mark it definitely, (such 
as the inceptive, the middle, and the completive,) we here finish 
the subject of time and tenses, and proceed to consider the verb 
in other attributes, which it will be necessary to deduce from 
other principles. 


CHAPTER 411]. 
. CONCERNING MODES. 


We have observed already," that the soul’s leading powers are 
those of perception and those of volition, which words we have 
taken in their most comprehensive acceptation. We have 
observed also, that all speech or discourse is a publishing or 
exhibiting some part of our soul, either a certain perception or 
a certain volition. Hence then, according as we exlubit it either 
in a difterent part or δον ἃ different manner, hence, 1 say, the 
variety of modes or moods." * 

If we simply declare or indicate something to be or not to he, 
(whether a perception or volition, it 1s equally the same,) this 
constitutes that mode called the declarative or indicative. 


A PERCEPTION, 
Nosco crines, incanague menta 
Regis Romani. * : Virg. En. +i. 


A VOLITION. ¢ 
Tn nova fest animus mutates dicere formas 


a : : 
Corpora. Ove’. Metam, 1. 


If we do not strictly assert, as of something absolute and 
certain, but-s of soinethimy possible only, and in the number of 
contingents, this makes that mode which grammarians call the 
potential, and which becomes on such occasions the leading 
inode of the sentence. 

; Sed tacitus pasei si posset corvis, kaberet 

4 + Plus dapis, Ac. Ilor. 

Yet somcetines it is not thedeading mode, but only subjoined 
to the indicative. In such case it is mostly used to denoty the 
end, or final cause; which end, as in human life it is always ὃ 
contingent, and may never perhaps happen, in despite of all out 


. a“ e, 8 + 
πὶ See chapter 33. verbs, hence it is Apollor us observes, ΤΟΙ 


» (iaza defines a mode exactly consonant ῥήμασιν ἐξαιρέτως παράκε “αι ἡ ψυχικὴ δια: 
to this doctrinc. He says, it .. βούλημα, θεσις: “the soul's disy osition is in δὲ 
εἰτ᾽ οὖν πάθημα ψυχῆς. διὰ φωνῆς σημαινό- eminent degree attached to verbs.” | De 
μενον, “a volition or affection of the soul, Synt. Lo ii. c 13. Thus, too, Priscian” 
signified through some voice, or sound arti- ~ MGdi sunt diversw inclin: .... x anim. 
culate.” Gram. liv. As therefore this is varia consequitur deelinat o verbi. Lib. vu 
the nature of modes, and notes belong top. 821. 
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foresight, is therefore expressed most naturally by the mode 
here mentioned. For example, 
Ut jugulent homines, surgunt de nocte latrones. 
“Thieves rise by night, that they may cut men’s throats.” 

Hlore that they rise, is positively asserted in the declarative 
or indicative mode; but as to their cutting mews throats, this 
-. only delivered potentially, because how truly soever it ma 
be the end of their rising, it is still but a contingent that may 
never perhaps happen. This méde, as often as it is in this 
yuumer subjoined, is called by grammarians, not the potential, 
but the subjunctive. : 

But it so happens, in the constitution of human affairs, that it 
jx not always sufficient merely to declare ourselves to others. 
We find it often expedient, from a consciousness of our ina- 
bility, to address them after a-+manner more interesting to 
ourselves, Whether to have some perception informed, or some 
volition gratified. Henee then new modes of speaking: if we 
interrogate, if is the interrogative mode; if we require, it is the 
requisitive. Even the requisitive itself hath its suberdinate 
species: with respect to inferiors, it is an imperative mode; with 
respect to equals and superiors, it is a precative or optative.° 

And thus have we established a variety of modes: the indiea- 
live or declarative, to assert what we think certain; the poten- 
tial, for the purposes of whatever we think contingent; the 
interrogative, When we are doubtful, to procure us information; 
aid the requisitive, to assist us in the gratification of our 
volitions. The requisitive too appears under two distinet species, 
either as it is imperative to inferlors, or precative to superiors.” 


Flor. 


the Perpateties called the εἶδος κλητικὸν, 
but the Stoics more properly προσαγορευ- 
τικὸν}) was nothing more than the form of 
addegss in point of narras, titles, and epi- 
thets, with which we apply ourselves one 
to another. As, therefore, it Seldom = in- 
cluded any erb within it, it could hardly 
contiibute to form a verbal mode, Anmo- 
nits and Boethius, the one a Greek Per 
patetic, the other a Latin, have illustrated 


twas thy confounding of this distine- 

hit gave rise to a sophism of Pro- 

ss Homer (says he) im beguiming 

tal with, δέν. Mase, the ivvath ; when 

unhs to pray, in reality commands. 

Εὔχεσθαι οἰόμενος. ἐπιτάττει. Aristot. Poet. 

GM. The solution is evident from the 

division here established, the grammatical 
form being im both cases the same. 

speaes of modes in great measure 


mM the species of s ntences. The 
acreased the number of sentences 

ryond the Peripatetics. Besides those 
ened in chap. ii, note 4, p. 122, they 
HAUL Ore, as ΠΥ be seen in Ammionius 
de Interpret. p. 4. and Diegenes Laertius, 
ἔν, 66. The Peripatetics (and tt seems 
too with reason) considered all these addi- 
onal sentences as included within those 
Which they themselves acknowledged, and 
Which they made to be five in number ; the 
the imperatives the interrogative, 
uy tive, and the assertive. There is 
on of a potential sentence, which 
“upposed to coincide with the as- 
rindicative. "Phe vecative (which 


the species of sentences from Homer and 
Virgil after the followimg manner. 
᾿Αλλὰ τοῦ λόγον πέντε εἰδῶν, τοῦ τε 
κλητικοῦ, ὡς τὸ, 
Ἂ μάκαρ ᾿Ατρείδη. 
καὶ τοῦ προστακτικοῦ, ὡς τὸς 
Βάσκ᾽ 101, Ἶρι ταχεῖα. 
καὶ τοῦ ἐρωτηματικοῦ. ws τὸ, 
Tis, πόθεν εἷς ἀνδρῶν ; 
καὶ τοῦ εὐκτικοῦ, ὡς Td, 
ὃ γὰρ Ζεῦ “ πάτερ. 
καὶ ἐπὶ τούτοις. τοῦ ἀποφαντικοῦ, καθ᾿ ὃν 
ἀποφαινόμεθα περὶ ὁτουοῦν τῶν πραγμά- 
των. οἷον 
Θευὶ δέ τε πάντα ἴσασιν. 
οὐ περὶ πανξτὺς, Ac., Εἰς τὸ περὶ Ἕρμ. p. 4. 
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As therefore all these several modes have their foundation ip 
nature, so have certain marks or signs of them been introduced into 
languages, that we may be enabled by our discourse to signify 
them one to another. And hence those various modes or moods 
of which we find in common grammar so prolix a detail, and 
which are, in fact, no more than “so many literal forms, in- 


tended to express these natural distinctions. 


39 q 


All these modes have this in common, that they exhibit some 
why or other the soul and its {{fections. Their peculiarities and 
distinctions are in part, as follows. 

‘The requisitive and interrogative modes are distinguished 
from the indicative and potential, that whereas these last seldom 
eall for a return, to the two former it is always necessary. 

If we compare the requisitive mode with the mtcrrogative, we 
shall find these also distinguished, and that not only in the 
return, but in other peculiarities. 

The return to the requisitive, is sometimes made in words, 


sometimes in deeds. 


Bocthius’s account is as follows. Per- 
fectarum vero orationum partes quinque 
suit: deprecativa, ut, 

Jupiter omnipotcns, precibus st fecteris ulles, 
Da deinde auxilium, Pater, atque hes omina 
Jirma. : 

Imperativa, ut, 

Fadeage,nate,voca Zephyras, et labere pennis, 

Interrogativa, ut, 

Die mihi, Dameta, cujum pecus ? 

Vocativa, ut, 

O! Pater, ΟἹ fominum rernmgque aterna 
polvstas. . 

Enuntiativa, in qua veritas vel falsitas 
invenitur, ut, 

Principio arboribug varia esl natura ercyudis, 
Bocth. in lib. de Interp, p. 257. 

In Mikon the same sentences may be 
found, as follows. The precative, 
Universal Lord ! be bounteous still 
To give us only good. 

"Fhe imperative, 

Gio then, thou mightiest, ia thy Father's might. 

The interrogative 


Whener, and uhat art thou, execrahle shape 2° 


The vocative, 
Adam, earth's hallouw’d mould, 

Of God inspir'd. 

The assertive or enunciative, 
The conquer'd also cnst enslaved by wai 
Shall, with their freedom lost, all virtu? lose, 

4 The Greek language, which is of all the 
most clegant and complete,expresses fnese 
several modes, and al) distinctions of time 
likewise, by an adequate number of varta- 
tions in each particular verb. These varia- 
tions may be found, some at the beginning 
of the verb, others at its ending, and con- 


To the request of Dido to Adneas, 


sist for the most part either in multiplying 
or dnninishing the munber of syllables, or 
else in Jengthening or shortening their τὸς 
spective quantities, which two methods are 
called by grainmarians the sylabie and the 
temporal. The Latin, which is but a spe- 
cies of Greek sorewlrit dehased, admits in 
hke manner a large portion of those varia 
tions, which are chietly to be found at the 
ending of its verbs, and but rarely iat their 
beginning. Get in its deponents and prs- 
ΜΙΝΟΡ it is so far defective, as to be forced 
to have recourse to the auxiliar, sum. The 
modern languages, which have still fewer of 
those variations, have been necessitated all 
of them to assume two auxiliars at least, 
that is to say, those which express in each 
language the verbs Aare and am. As to the 
English tongue, it is so poor in this respect 
as to admit no variation for modes, and only 
one for time, which we apply to express an 
aorist of the past. Thus from zertte cometh 
wrote; from gite, gave; from speuk, spake, 
Ac. Hence, to express time and modes, we 
are compelled to employ no fess than seven 
ausiliars, viz. do, am, have, shall, wilty may, 
and caw; which we use sometimes singly, 
ws when we say, I am writing, 1. dare 
Written 5 sometimes two together, as, I hare 
Leen writing, 1 stowd have written ; some 
times no less than three, as, 1 might hare 
been lost, We could have been preserved. 
But for these, and all other speculations re- 
lative to the genius of the English language, 
we refer the reader, who wishes for the most 
authentic information, to that excellent trea 
tise of the Jearned Dr. Lowth, entitled, A 
short Introduction to English Grammar. 
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~ +... prima dic, hospes, origine nobis 
Insidias Danaum..... 
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the proper return was in words; that is, in an historical narrative. 
To the request of the unfortunate chicf—datg obolum Belisario— 
the proper return was in a deed; that is, in a charitable relief. 
But with respect to the interrogative, the returg is necessarily 
made in words alone; in words, which are called a response or 
answer, and which are always actually or by implication some 
definitive assertive sentence. Taxe examples. Whose verses 
are these? the return is a sentence, These are verses of Homer. 
Was Brutus a worthy man? the return is a sentence, Brutus 
was 2 worthy man. 

And hence (if we may be permitted to digress) we may 
perceive the near affinity of this interrogative mode with the 
indicative, in Which last its response or return is mostly made. 
So near indeed 15 this affinity, that in these two modesalone the 
verb retains the same form,” nor are they otherwise distinguished, 
than either by the addition or absence of some sinall particle, or 
hy xome minute change in the collocation of the words, or some- 


times only by a change in the tone, or accent." 


τ᾿ "Hye οὖν προκειμένη ὁριστικὴ ἔγκλισις. 
τὴν ἐγκειμένην κατάφασιν ἀποβάλλουσα, 
μεθίσταται τοῦ καλεῖσθαι ὁδριστικὴ.----ἀνα- 
πληρωθεῖσα δὲ τῆς καταφάσεως. ὑπυστρέφει 
εἰς τὸ εἶναι ὁριστιικῆ : “The indicative mode, 
af which we speak, by laying ἀδὶάο that 
assertion, which by its nature it implies, 
» the name of it dicative—_-when it reas- 
> the assertion, it returns again to its 
r character.” Apoll. de @ynt. 1. 
1.21. Theodore Gaza says the same, Introd. 
Gaiam. 1. iv, 
* It may be'Shserved of the interragative, 
that as often as the interrogation is simple 
ute, the response may be made -_- 
dimost the same’ words, by converting them 
tence atlirmuative or negative, ac- 
cording as the truth is either one or the 
other, For example: Are these verses of 
Homer? Response: These verses are of 
Homer, Are those verses of Virgil? Re- 
spouse, Those are not verses of Virgil. And 
he re the artists of language, for the sake of 
* “ity and despatch, have provided two 
ἄρας » to represent all such responses ; 
Yes, [6r all the affirmative ; No, for nll the 
Negative, 
But when the interrogation is complex, 
a» when we say, Are these verses of ILomer, 
f Virgil? much more, when it is in- 
def te, as when we say in general, Whose 
these versen» we cannot then respond 
after the manner above mentioned. ‘The 
: Tea ig, that no interrogition can be an- 
aa: by a simple Yes, or a simple Mo, 
ie , aay those which are themsclves so 
'pic, as of two possible answers to admit 


only one. Now the least complex inter- 
rogation will admit of four answers, two 
aflirmative, two negative, if not perhaps of 
more. The reason is, a complex interroga- 
tion cannot consist of .ess than two simple 
ones; each of which may be separatel 
affirmed and separately denied. For in- 
stance : Are these verseb [Lomer’s or Virgil's? 
1, They are Homer's; 2. They are not 
Homer's; 3. They are Virgil's; 4. They 
are not Virgil’s ; we may add, 5, They are 
of neither. The indefinite thterrogaions go 
still further ; for these may be answered by 
infinite affirmatives, and infinite negatives. 
For instance: Whose are these verses ? We 
may answer affirmatively, They are Virgil's, 
They are Horace’s, They are Ovid"’s, &e. 5 or 
negatively, They are not Virgil’s, They are 
not Iforace’s, ‘hey are not Ovid's, and 50 
on, cither way, to infinity. How then 
should we learn from a single Yes, or a 
single No, which particular is meant among 
infinite possibles? These therefore are in- 
verrogations which must be always an- 
swered, by a sentence. Yet even here 
custom has consulted for brevity, by re- 
turning for auswer only the single essential 
characteristic word, and retrenching by an 
ellipai“yall the rest, which rest the interro- 
gator is left to supply from himeelf. Thus, 
when ’c are asked, How many right 

cs equal the angles of a triangle P we 
answer in the short monosyllable, ‘Two ; 
whereas, without the cllipsis, the answer 
would have been, T'wo right angles equal 
the angles of a triangle. 

The ancieuts distinguished these two 


. M+ 
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But to return to our comparison between the interrogative 
mode and the requisitive. 

The interrogative (in the language of grammarians) has all 
persons of both numbers. The requisitive or imperative has no 
lirst person of the singular, and that from this plain reason, that 
it is equally ade in modes for a person to request or give 
commands to himself, as it is in pronouns, for the speaker to 
become the subject of his own address.* 

‘Again, we mnfiy interrogates to all times, both present, past, 
and future. Who was founder of Rome? Who ts king of 
China? Who eili discover the longitude! But entreating and 
commanding (which are the essence of the requisitive mode) 
have a necessary respect to the future only." For, indeed, what 
have they to do with the present or the past,‘the natures of 


which are immutable and necessary ? 


species of interrogation by different names. 
The simple they called ἐρώτημα, “interro- 
gatio :. the complex, πύσμα, “ percontatio.” 
Ammonius culls the first of these ἐρώτησις 
διαλεκτική. the other, ἐρώτησις πυσματική. 
See Am, in lib, de Interpr. p. 100. Diog. 
Laert. vil. 66. Quintil. Lust. ix, 2, 

t Sup. p. 158. 

¥ Apollonius’s account of the future, im- 
plied in all imperatives, is worth observing. 
Ἐπὶ yap μὴ γινυμένοις ἢ μὴ γεγονόσιν ἢ 
πρόσταξις" τὰ δὲ μὴ γινόμενα ἢ μὴ γεγυ- 
Sdra, ἐπιτηδειότητα δὲ ἔχοντα εἰς τὸ ἔσεσ- 
θαι, μέλλοντος ἐστι: “A command has re- 
spect to those things which either are net 
domg, or have not yet been done. But 
those things, which being not now doing, 
or hav®ig not yet been done, have a natu- 
ral aptitude to cxist hereafter, may be pro- 
perly said to appertain to the future.” De 
Syntasl, 1. i. ὦ. 36. Soon before this he 
says, Ἅπαντα τὰ προστακτικα ἐγκεϊμένην 
ἔχει Thu τοῦ μέλλοντος διάθεσιν--- χηδὸν 
yap ἐν ἴσῳ ἐστὶ τὸ, 6 τυραννοκτόνησας 
τιμέσθω, τῷ τιμηθήσεται, κατὰ τὴν χρόνου 
ἔννοιαν" τῇ ἐκκλίσει διηλλαχὼς. καθὸ τὸ 
μὲν προστακτικὸν, τὸ δὲ ὁριστικόν: “ All 
imperatives have a disposition within them, 
which respects the future: with regard 
therefore to time,'it is the same thing te 
say, Let him, that kills a tyrant, be ho- 
noured ; or, He, that kills one, shall be ho- 
noured ; the difference being only in the 
mode, inasmuch as one is imperative, the 
other indicative or declarative,” Avpoll. de 
Syntaxi, 1. 1. ὦ. 35. Priscian seems te allow 
imperatives a share of present time, as well 
as future. But if we attend, we shall find 
his present to be nothing else than an im- 
mediate future, as opposed to a more elir- 
tant one. Imperativus vero pra‘sens et 
fuaturum [tempus] naturali quadam neces- 
sitate videtur posse acciperc, Ea ctenim 


imperanius, qua vel in prosenti statin 
volumus fiert sine aliqua dilatione, vel in 
futuro. Lib, vill. p. 806. 

itis true, the Greeks in their imperatives 
admit certain tenses of the past, such as 
those of the perfectum, and of the two 
aulists. But then these tenses, when so 
applied, either totally Jose their temporary 
character, or else are used to insinuate such 
a speed of caccution, that the deed should 
be (as it were) done in the very instaut 
when commanded. The sane difference 
seems to subsist between our English m- 
perative, Be goue, and those others off Co, 
or Be going. "The Sirst Gf we please) may 
he styled thy imperative of the perfectum, 
as calling in the very instant fur the com 
pletion of our commands: the others may 
be styled amperatives of “he future, as 
allowing a reasonable time to begin first, and 
finish’ afterward. 

Jt is thas Apollonius, inthe chapter first 
cited, distinguishes hetween σκαπτέτω τὰς 
ἀμπέλους. “go to digging the vines,” and 
σκαψάτω τὰς ἀμπέλου», “get the vines 
dug.” The first is spoken (as he calls it) 
eis παράτασιν, “hy way of crtension, ἃ 
allowance of time for the work ;” the second, 
els συντελείωσιν, “ with a view to imme 
diate completion.” And in another place, 
explaining the differcnee hetween τὰν same 
tenses, σκάπτε and σκάψον, he says of the 
lant, ob μόνον τὸ μὴ γενόμενον προστάσσει; 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ γινόμενον ἐν παρατάσει ἀπαγο , 
ρεύει, “that it not only commands some- 
thing, which has not heen yet done, but 
forbids also that, which is now doing 11 ar 
extension, that is to say, in a slow and 
lengthened progress.” Hence, if a man bas 
been a long while writing, and we ar 
Welling to hasten him, it would be wrong (0 
say in Greek, γράφε, “ write,” (for that he 
is now, and has been long doing.) but 
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It is from this connexioh of futurity with commands, that the 
future indicative 18 sometimes used for the imperative, and that 
to say to any one, You shall do this, has often the same force 
with the imperatiye, Do this. So in the degalogue, “Thou shalt 
not kill, Thou shalt not bear false witness,” which denote (we 
juow) the strictest and most authoritative commands. 

As to the potential mode, it is distinguished from all the rest 
by its subordinate or subjunctive nature. It is also further dis- 
tinguished from the requisitive and interrogative, by implyifg a 
hind of feeble and wenk assertion, and so becoming, in some 
degree, susceptible of truth and falsehood. Thus, if it be said 
wlentially, This may be, or This might have been, we may re- 
mark without absurdity, It is true, or It is false. But if it be 
suid, Do this, meanmg, Fly to heaven; or Can this be done? 
meaning, to square the circle; we.cannot say in either case, It is 
truce, or false, though the command and the question are about 
things impossible. Υ οὐ still the potential does not aspire to the 
indicative, because it implies but a dubious and conjectural as- 
sertion, Whereas that of the indicative is absolute, and. without 
reserve. : 

This, therefore, (the indicative, T mean,) is the mode, whieh, 
asin all grammars it is the first in order, so is truly first both in 
digmty and use. It is this which publishes our sublimest. per- 
ceptions; Which exhibits the soul in her purest energies, superior 
tu the imperfection of desires and wants; which includes the 
Whole of time, and its minntest distinetions; whieh, in its 
Varlons past tetises, ix employed by history, to preserve to us 
the remembranee of “former events; m its futures is used by 
propheey, or (in default of this) by wise foresight, te τρί τοὶ 
and foreWhrn us, as to that which is comings; but above all in 
iis present tense serves philosophy and the sciences, by just de- 
Inonstrations to establish necessary tauth; that truth, whieh from 
ity uature only exists in the present; which knows no-distine- 
lions either of past or of future, but is everywhere and always 
mvariubly one.” 
bhehus, Ammonins and others. There were 
no seets of philosophy that lay greater 


‘stress on the distinctlon between things 
existing in time and not in time, than the 


͵ ‘ae Φ 
γράψον, “vet your writing done; make no 
delays.” See Apoll, iin ο. 24. See also 
Macrobins de Diff. Verb. Grave. et Lat. p. 


O8@E dit. Varior Latini non swetimave- 
The doctrine of the 


rune &e, 

δ See the quotation, note 7, chapter vi. 
P1423. Cum enim dicimus, Deus est, non 
‘un dicimnus nune esse, aed, Ae. 

Hoothins, author of the sentiment there 
quoted, was by birth a Roman of the frst 
Wuihty; by religion, a Christian; and by 
Philosophy, a Platonie and Peripatetic 5 
Which two sects, as theY sprang from the 
Mune source, were in the latter ages of gin- 
tyuty commonly adopted by the same per- 
“ts. such as Themistius, Porphyry, Jun- 

Β 


two above mentioned, 
Peripatetics on this subject (since it is 
these that Bocthius here follows) may be 
partly understood frog the following sketch. 

“The things that exist in time are those 
whose existence time can measure. But if 
theis existence may be Measured by time, 
then there may be assumed a time greater 
than the existence of any one of them, as 
there may be assumed a number greater 
than the greatest multitude, that is capable 
of being numbered. And hence it is that 

® μ᾽ 2 


. ani ἢ 
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Through all the above modes, with their respective tensey, 
the verb being considered as denoting an attribute, has always 
reference to some person, or substance. Thus if we say, Went, 
or, Go, or Whither goeth, or Might have gone, we must add a 
person or substance, to make the sentence complete. Cicero 
went; Cesar might have gone; Whither yoeth the wind? Go! 
thou traitor! But there is a mode or form under which verbs 
sometimes appear, where they have no reference at all to persons 
or bubstances. For example, To eat is pleasant; but to fast is 
wholesome. Tere the verbs, ¢o eat, and fo fast, stand alone 
by themselves, uor is it requisite or even practicable to prefix a 
person or substance. Hence the Latin and modern graminarians 
have called verbs under this mode. from this their indefinite 
nature, infinitives. Sanctius has given them the name of im- 
personals; and the Greeks that of ἀπαρέμφατα, from the same 
reason of their not discovering either person or number. 

These infinitives go further. They not only lay aside the 
character of attributives, but they also assume that of substan- 
tives, and as such themselves become distinguished with their 
several attributes. Thus, in the instance above, pleasant is the 
attribute attending the infinitive to eat; wholesome the attribute 
attending the infinitive fo fast. Examples in Greek and Latin 


of like kind are innumerable. 


Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 


Scire tuum nihil est. 


Οὐ κατθανεῖν yap δεινὸν, 


things temporary have their existence, as it 
were limited by time; that they are con- 
fined wifiin it, as within some bound ; and 
that in some degree or other they all sub- 
mit to its power, according to those common 
phrases, that time is a destroyer; that 
things decay through time; that men for- 
get in time, and lose their abilities ; and 
seldom that they improve, or grow young, 
or beautiful. The truth, indeed, is, time 
always attends motion. Now the natural 
effect of motion is to put something, which 
now is, out of that state in which it now 
is, and so far, therefore, to destroy that 
state. ὴ 

“The reverse of all this holds with 
things that exist eternally. These* exist 
not in time, hecause time is so far from 
being able to measure their existence, that 
no time can be assumed, which their exist- 
ence doth not surpass. To which weemay 
add, that they feel none of its effects, being 
no way obnoxious either tg damage or dis- 
solution. 

“T'o instance in examples of either kind 
of being. There are such things at this in- 
ntant, as Stonehenge and the Pyramids. It 
is likewise true at this instant, that the 


GAN’ αἰσχρῶς θανεῖν." 
a 


diameter of the square is incommensurable 
with its side. What then shall we say? 
Was there ever a time when it was not in- 
commensurable, as it is certi&n there was 
a time when there was no Stonchenge, or 
Pyramids? or is it daily growing less in- 
commensurable, a we are assured of decays 
in both those massy structures?” From 
these unchangeable truths, we may pass to 
their place, or region ; to the unceasing 1π- 
tellection of the universal mind, ever perfect, 
ever full, kuowing no remissions, Janguors, 
ζω. See Nat. Ause. Liv. c. 19.  Metaph. 


_) xiv. c. 6, 7, 8, 9,10. edit, Du Val. and 


note g, p. 11. The following passage may 
deserve attention. μὰ 
Τοῦ γὰρ νοῦ ὁ μὲν νοεῖν πέφυκεν ζόκαὶ 
μὴ νοῶν" ὁ δὲ καὶ πέφυκε, καὶ νοεῖ ἀλλὲ 
καὶ οὗτος οὕπω τέλευς, ἂν μὴ προσθῆς 
αὐτῷ τὸ καὶ νοεῖν ἀεὶ, καὶ πάντα νοεῖν, καὶ 
μὴ ἄλλοτε ἄλλα. ὥστε εἴη ἂν ἐντελέστα- 
τος 6 νοῶν ἀεὶ καὶ πάντα, καὶ ἅμα. Max. 
Tyr, Diss. xvii. p. 201. edit. Lond. ΝΣ 
Y It is from the infinitive thus particr 
pating the nature of a noun or substantive, 
thag the best grammarians have culled 1 
sometimes ὄνομα ῥηματικὸν, “a verbal 
noun ;* sometimes ὄνομα ῥήματος. “ the 
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The Stoics in their grammatical inquiries had this infinitive in 
such esteem, that they held this alone to be the genuine ῥῆμα, 
or “verb,” a name which they denied to all the other modes. 
Their reasoning was, they considered the érue verbal character 
to be contained simple and unmixed in the infinitive only. Thus 
the infinitives, περιπατεῖν, ambulare, “to walk,” mean simply 
that energy, and nothing more. The other modes, besides ex- 
pressing this energy, superadd certain affections, which respect 
persons and ecireumstances. Thus ambulo and ambula mean not 
simply “to walk,” but mean, “1 walk,” and “walk thou.” And 
hence they are all of them resolvable into the infinitive, as their 
prototype, together with some sentence or word, expressive of 
their proper character. Ambulo, “lL walk ;” that is, indico me 
anbulare, “1 declare myself to walk.” Ambula, “ walk thou ;” 
that 1s, anpero te ambulare, “1 command thee to walk ;” and so 
with the modes of every other species. Take away, therefore, 
the assertion, the command, or whatever else gives a character 
to any one of these modes, and there remains nothing more than 
the mere infinitive, which (as Prtscian says) significat ipsam 
rem, quam continet verbum? : 

The application of this infinitive is somewhat singular. It 
naturally coalesees with all those verbs that denote any tendence, 
desire, or volition of the soul, but not readily with others. Thus 
it is Sense, as wel] as syntax, to say, βούλομαι ζῆν, cupio vivere, 
“7 desire to live ;” but not to say, ἐσθίω ζῆν, edo vivere, or even, 
in Iunglish, “1 cat to live ;” unless by an ellipsis, instead of “1 
zat fur to live,” as we say, ἕνεκα τοῦ ζῆν, or pour vivre. The 
reason is, that thov&h different actions may unite in the same 
subject, and, therefore, be coupled together, (as when ave say, 


verb’s noun.” The reason of this appella- 
tion is in Greek more evident, from its 
taking the prepositive articie before it in all 
Canes; τὸ γράφειν, τοῦ γράφειν, τῷ γρά- 
φειν, The same construction is not un- 
known in English. 
Thus Spencer: 
Kor not to have been dint in hethe lake, 
: ( ould suve the son of Thetis from to die. 
Amd τοῦ θανεῖν. In like manner we say 
wie did it to be rich,” where we must 
fly by an ellipsis the preposition sor. 
Je did it for to be rich,” the same as if we 
had said, “He did it for gain:” ἕνεκα τοῦ 
πλουτεῖν, ἕνεκα τοῦ κέρδους. in J'rench, 
pour s'curicher. νο when we speak 
Buch sentences as the following, “ I choose 
to pkilosophize, rather than to be rich,” τὸ 
Φιλυσοφεῖν βούλομαι, ἥπερ τὸ πλουτεῖν, 
the Infinitives are in gnature as much ac- 
Cunitives, as if we were to say, * I choose 
Philosophy rather than riches,” τὴν φὅλυσο- 
φίαν βούλομαι, ἥπερ τὸν πλοῦτον. Thus, 
too, Priscian, speaking of infinitives, Cur- 


rere enim est cursus 3 ct scribere, seriptura ; 
etdegere, lectio. Itaque frequenter οἵ nomi- 
nibus adjunguntur, et aliis casualibus, more 
nominum ; ut Persius, ᾿ 

Sea pulcrum est diyito monstrari, et di- 

cicr, hie est. 
And soon after, Cum enim dico, bonum est 
legere, nihil aliud significo, nisi, bona est 
lectio. 1. xviii. p. 1130.° Sce also Apoll. 
lLi.c. 8 Gaza Cirans 1. iv. Τὸ δὲ ἀπαρέμ- 
φατον, ὄνομά ἐατι ῥήματος, κ. τ. A. 

*&Sco Apollon, L iii. 1. Καθόλον πᾶν 
παρηγμένον ἀπό twos, κ΄ TA. Sce also 
Gaza, in the note before, Igitur a con- 
structione quoque vim rei verborum (id 
est, nominis, quod significat ipsam rem) 
ters infinitivum possumus digmoscere ; 
rep autem in personas distributa facit 
alios verbi Motus. Itaque omnes modi 
in hune, id est, infinitivum, transumuntur 
five resolyuntur. Prise. L xviii. p. 112]. 
Fron: these principles Apollonius calls the 
infinitive ῥῆμα γενικώτατον, and Priscian, 
verbum gencrale. , 
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“Fe walked and discoursed,”) yet the actions, notwithstanding, 
remain separate and distinct. But it is not so with respect to 
volitions and actions. Here the coulescence is often so intimate, 
that the volition is wiintelligible till the action be expressed : 
cupio, volo, desidero; “1 desire, | am willing, 1 want’—What? 
The sentences, we sec, arc defective and imperfect. We must 
help them then by infinitives, which express the proper actions 
to which they tend. Cupio legere, Volo discere, Desidero videre : 
“1 desire to read, I am willing to live, I want to see.” Thus is 
the whole rendered complete, as well in sentiment as m syntax.* 

And so much for mudes, and their several species. We are 
to attempt to denominate them according to their most eminent 
characters; it may be done in the following mamer. As every 
necessary truth, and every demgnstrative syllogism, (which last 
is no more than a combination of such truths,) must always be 
expressed under positive assertions, and as positive assertions 
only belong to the indicative, we may denominate it, for that 
reason, the mode of science.” Again: as the potential is only 
conversant about contingents, of which we cannot say with 
certainty that they will happen or not, we may call this mode 
the mode of conjecture. Again: as those that are lgnorant and 
would be informed, must ask of those that already know, this 
heing the natural way of becoming proficients; hence we may 
call the iuterrogative, the mode of proficiency. 

‘ Inter cuneta leges, et percontabere ductos, 

Qua ratione queas traducere leniter avun. 

(Juid pure tranquillet, &e. ' Hor. 
Further still: as the highest and most cxéellent use of the re- 
quisitivg mode is legislative command, we may style it, for this 
reason, the mode of legislature. Ad dices adeunto cd8te, says 
Cicero, in the character of a Roman lawgiver; “ Be it therefore 
enacted,” say the laws of England; and in the same mede speak 
the laws of every other nation. It is also in this mode that the 
geometriciin, with the authority of a legislator, orders lines to 
be bisected, and circles described, as preparatives to that science 
which he is about to establish. 

There are other supposed affections of verbs, such as number 
and person; but these, surely, cannot be called a part οἵ their 
essence, ΠΟΥ, indeed, are they the essence of any other attribtyJ 
being, in fact, the properties, not of attributes, but of substances’, 
The most that can be said, is, that verbs in the more elegant 
languages are pravided with certain terminations, which respect 


e 
@ Priscian calls these verbs, which natu- Lat. p. 685. edit. Var. 
rally precede infinitives, vezhg volunteer’ ; Nee omne ἀπαρέμφατον cucungque verbo, 
they are called in Greek προαιρετικά. See ἄς, 


Il. xviii. 1129; but more purticulaily sect Ρ Ob nobilitatem pravivit indicativus, 80- 
Apollonius, |. iii. c. 13, where this whole lus medus aptus scientiis, solus pater ver 
doctrine is explained with great accuracy. tatis, Seal. de Caus. L. Lat. ὦ 116. 

See also Macrobius de Diff. Verh. Gir. οἵ 
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the uumber and person of every substantive, that we may know 
with more precision, in a complex sentence, each particular sub- 
stance, with its attendant verbal attributes. The same may be 
said of sex, with respect to adjectives. They have terminations 
which vary, as they respect beings, male or female, though sub- 
stances past dispute are alone susceptible of sex,° We therefore 
pass over these matters, and all of like kind, as being rather 
anong the elegancics, than the essentials of language,* which 
essentials are the subject of our present inquiry. The prinedpal 
of these now remaining, 3s the difference of verbs as to their 
several species, which we endeavour to explain in the following 
manner. 


CHAPTER IX. 


tONCERNING THE SPECIES OF VERBS, AND THEIR OTHER REMAINING 
e 


PROPERTLEN. ᾿ 
Ais verbs, that are strictly so called, denote ΘΠΟΥΡΊΟΒ ;° now, as 
all euergics are attributes, they have reference, of course, to 
certain energizing substances. Thus it is impossible there should 
be such energies, as to love, to fly, to wound, &e. if there were 
not such beings as men, birds, swords, &c. Further, every 
energy doth net only require an energizer, but is necessarily 
conversant about sore subject. For example: if we say, Brutus 
loves, we must ueeds supply, loves Cato, Cassius, Portia, or 
some oum The sword wounds, i.e. wounds Llector, Safpedon, 
Priam, or some one. And thus is it, that every energy is ne- 
cessarily situate between two substintives 5 an cnergizer, which 


* (¢ is somewhat extraordinary, that so 
acute and rational a grammarian as Sanctius 
should justly deny genders, or the distine- 
tion of sex to adjectives, and yet make 
persons appertain, not to substantives, but 
to verbs, Tis commentitor, Perizonius, is 
Tauch more consistent, who says, At vero 
stem recte consideres, ipsis nominibus ef> 


PR. eMinibus vel maxime, imo unice incest 

st Personas; et verba se habent in per- 
omarum ratione ad nomina plane sicuti 
adjectiva in tatione gencrum ad substantiva, 
qubus solis autor (Sanctaus seid. 1. ic. 7.) 
et recte genus adscribit, exclusis adjectivis. 
Sanct. Minery. Li. 12. There is, indeed, 
a exact analogy between the accidents of 
sey and person. There are but two sexes, 
that in to say, the mle and the femule ; 
und but two persons, (or characters essgntial 
to discourse,) that is to say, the speaker 
‘ud the party addressed. The third sex 


and third person are improperly so called, 
being, in fact, but negations of the other 
two. 

ἃ Whoever would see more upon a sub- 
ject of importance, referred to in many parts 
of this treatise, and particularly in note & of 
this chapter, p. 163, may consult ].etters con- 
cerning Mind, an octavo volume, published 
1750, the author Mr. John Petvin, vicar of 
Usinfton in Deyon ; a person who, though 
from his retired situation little known, was 
deeply skilled in the philosophy both of 
the ancients and moderns, and, more than 
thig, was valued by’all that knew him for 
his virtue and worth. 

€ We use this word exergy, rather than 
motion, from i’ more comprehensive mean- 
ig; it being a sort of genus, which in- 
cludes within it both motion and its priva- 
tiop. Sec before, p. 144. 
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iy active, and a subject, which is passive. Hence, then, if the 
energizer leads the sentence, the energy follows its character, 
and becomes what we call a verb active: thus we say, Brutus 
amat, * Brutus loves.” On the contrary, if the passive subject 
be principal, it follows the character of this, too, and then be- 
comes what we gall a verb passive: thus we say, Portia amatur, 
“ Portia is loved.” Jt is in like manner that the same road be- 
tween the summit and foot of the same mountain, with respect 
to the summit is ascent, with respect to the foot is descent. 
Since then every energy respects an energizer, or a passive sub- 
ject; hence the reason why every verb, whether active or passive, 
has ‘in language a necessary reference to some noun for its nomi- 
native case! 

But to proceed still further from what has becn already ob- 
served. Brutus loved Portia.. Here Brutus is the energizer ; 
loved, the energy; and Portia, the subject. But it might have 
been, Brutus loved Cato, or Cassius, or the Roman republic ; for 
the energy is referable to subjects infinite. Now, among these 
infinite subjects, when that happens to occur, which is the ener- 
gizer also, as when we say Brutus loved himself, slew himself, ὅσα. 
in such case the energy hath to the same being a double relation, 
beth active and passive. And this it is which gave rise among 
the Greeks to that species of verbs called verbs middle ;* and 
such was their true and original use, however in many instances 
they may have since happened to deviate. In other languages 
thé verb still retains its active form, and the passive subject (sv 
or “ himself”) is expressed like other accusatives: 

Again: in some verbs it happens that thoeenergy always keeps 
within the energizer, and never passes out to any foreign ex- 
traneous subject. Thus when we say, Cesar walkett, Cusar 
sitteth, it is impossible the energy should pass out, (as in thc 
case of those verbs called by, the grammarians verbs transitive,) 
because both the energizer and the passive subject are united in 
the same person. For what is the cause of this walking or 
pitting? Τύ is the will and vital powers belonging to Caesar. And 
what is the subject, made so to move or sit? It is the body and 
limbs belonging also to the same Cesar. It is this, then, forms 
that species of ,verbs, which grammarians have thought fit to 
call verbs neuter, as if, indeed, they were void both of acts y 


f The doctrine of impersonal verbs has 
been justly rejected by the best gram- 
marians, both ancient and modern. See 
Sanct. Min. ].1. 6. 12; 1. iii c¢ 1; Liv. c23. 
Priscian., 1. xviii. p. 1134. Apoll. 1. iii. sub. 
fin. In which places the reader will seo a 
proper nominative supplied fo all verbs of 
this supposed character. ‘ 

& Τὰ γὰρ καλούμενα μεσότητος χήματα 
συνέμπτωσιν ἀνεδέξατο ἐνεργετικῆς καὶ 
παθητικῆς διαθέσεως: “The verbs, called 


verbs middle, admit a coincidence of the* 
active and passive character.” Apollon. 
1. 1. ο. 7. Ife that would see this whole 
doctrine, concerning the power of the mid- 
dle verb, explained and confirmed with great 
ingenuity and learning, may consult a small 
treatise of that able critic, Kuster, entitled 
De vero Usu Verborum Mediorum. 
neat ¢dition of this scarce piece has been 
lately published, 
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and passion, when, perhaps, (like verbs middle,) they may be 
rather said to imply both. Not, however, to dispute about 
namics, as these neuters in their energizer always discover their 
passive subject," which other verbs cannot, their passive subjects 
being infinite; hence the reason why it is as superfluous in these 
neuters to have the subject expressed, as in other verbs it is 
necessary, and cannot be omitted. And thus it is that we are 
tanght in common grammars that verbs active require an accu- 
eative, While neuters require none. 

Of the above species of verbs, the middle cannot be called 
uecessary, because most languages have done without it. The 
species of verbs therefore remaining, are the active, the passive, 
aid the neuter, and those seem essential to all languages 


whatever.’ 


b This character of neuters the Grecks 
sers happily express by the terms avrond- 
θεια and ἰδιοπάθεια, which Priscian renders 
“qua ex se in seipsa fit intrinsecus passio.” 
Ι, vin. p. 790. Consentii Ars apud Putsch. 
p. 306]. . 

It may be here observed, that even those 
veths, called actives, can upon occasion Jay 
aside their transitive character; that is to 
say, can drop their subsequent accusative, 
and assume the form of neuters, so as to 
stund by themselves, ‘This happens when 
the discourse respects the mere energy or 
alection only, and has no regard to the sub- 
ject, be it this thing or,that, Thus we say, 
οὐκ οἶδεν ἀναγινώσκειν οὗτος, “this man 
hnows not how to read,” speaki®: only of the 
energy, in which we suppose him deficient, 
Had the discgyrse been upon the subjects 
of reading, we must have added them, οὐκ 
οἷδεν ἀναγινώσκειν τὰ ‘Ophpov, “he knows 
not how to read Jlomer, or Virgil, or Ciccro,” 
Ac. 

Thus Horace: 

Qu: cunt unt metuit, jucat illum sie domus 

aul Tes, 

Ctlippam piet@ tabula .... 

_ “Tle that desires or fears, (not this thing, 
in particular, nor that. but, in general, 
he within whose breast these affections 
prevail.) has the same joy in a house or es- 
tite ¢ the man with bad cyes has in fine 
pg’ So Carsar, in his celebrated laconic 

ὙΠῸ of Veni, Vidi, Vici, where two actives, 
We see, follow one neuter in the same de- 
tuched form as that neuter itself. The glory, 
it seems, was in the rapid sequel of the 
events. Conquest came as quick as he 
could come himself, and lovk about him. 
Whom he saw, and whom he conquered, 
was not the thing of which he boasted. 
Nee Apol. 1. iii. c. 31. p. 279. 9 
_"The Stoics, in their logical view of 
verbs, as making part in propositions, con- 


sidered them under the four following sorts. 
When a verb, coinciding with the nomi- 
native of some noun, made without further 
help a perfect assertive sentence, as Se- 
ae ὅδ περιπατεῖ, “Socrates walketh ;” then 
asthe verb in such case implied the power 
of a perfect predicate, they called it for that 
reason κατηγόρημα, “a predicable ;” or else, 
from its readiness, συμβαίνειν, to coincide 
with its noun in completing the sentence, 
they called it σύμβαμα, “a coincider.” 
When a verb was able with a noun to 
form a perfect assertive sentence, yet could 
not associate with such noun, but under 
sone oblique case, as Σωκράτει μεταμέλει, 
Socratem penitet : such a verb, from its near 
approach to just coincidence, and predica- 
tion, they called παρασύμβαμα or mapa- 
κατηγόρημα. ᾿ 
When a verb, though regularly coin- 
ciding with a noun in its nominative, still 
requiged, to complete the sentiment, some 
other noun under an oblique case, as 
Πλάτων φιλεῖ Δίωνα, “Plato loteth Dio,” 
(where without io, or some other, the 
verb Joreth would rest indefinite ;) such 
verb, from this defect, they called ἧττον ἢ 
σύμβαμα, or ἢ κατηγόρημα, “something 
less than a coincider, or less than ἃ predi- 
cable.” e 
Lastly, when a verb required two nouns 
in obljque cases, to render the sentiment 
complete ; as when we say Σωκράτει ᾿Αλκι- 
βιάδους μέλει, Taedet me vita, or the like; 
such verb they called ἧττον, or ἔλαττον ἢ 
παρασύμβαμα,οΥ ἢ παρακατηγόρημα. " some- 
thing less than an imperfect coincider, or an 
imperfect predicabie.” 

These were the appellations which they gave 
to verbs, when employed along with nouns 
to*the forming of propositions. As to the 
name of ῥῆμα, or “ verb,” they denied it to 
them all, giving it only to the infinitive, as 
we have shewn already. See page 165. See 
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There remains a remark or two further, and then we quit the 
subject of verbs. It is true, in general, that the greater part of 
them denote attributes of energy and motion. But there are 
some which appeareto denote nothing more than a mere simple 
adjective joined to an assertion. Thus ἐσάζξει in Greck, and 
“‘equalleth” in English, mean nothing more than ἦσός ἐστι, “ ig 
equal.” So albco, in Latin, 1s no more than albus sum. 


ς Campique ingentes ossibus albent. Virg. 


The same may be said of tumeo. JAfons tumet, i. c. tumidus 
est, “is tumid.” ΤῸ express the energy in these instances we 
must have recourse to the inceptives. 


Fluctus uti primo coepit cum albescere vento. | Virg. 
: Freta ponti 
Incipiunt agitata tumesccre. Virg. 


There are verbs also to be found which are formed out of 
nouns. So that, as in abstract nouns, (such as shiteness from 
white, goodness from gopd,) as also-in the infinitive modes of 
verbs, the attributive is converted into a substantive; here the 
substantive on the contrary:is converted into an attributive. 
Such are κυνίζειν, from κύων, “to act the part of a dog, or be a 
cynic ;” Φιλιππίζειν from Φίλιππος, “to Philippize, or favour 
Philip ;” Syllaturire, from Sylla, “to meditate acting the same 
part as Sylla did.” Thus, too, the wise and virtuous emperor, 
by way of counsel to himself—épa μὴ ἀποκαισαρωθῆς, “ beware 
thou beest vot be-C:rsar’d ;” as thongh he said, “beware, that by 
being emperor, thou dost not dwindle into a meére Caesar.” Πὶ 
like manner one of our own witty poets, € 


¢ Sternhold himself he out-Sternholded, 2 


And long before him the facetious Fuller, speaking of one 
Morgan, ἃ sanguinary bishq» in the reign of Queen Mary, says 
of hin, that he out-Bonnerd even Bonner himself.! 

And so much for that species of attributes called verbs in the 
strictest scuse. 


tr 
CHAPTER X. 
τὰ 
ἤν δι 
CONCERNING THOSE OTHER ATTRIBUTIVES, PARTICIPLES AND ADJ ECTIVEN) 


Tue nature of verbs being understood, that of participles is no 
way difficult. Hvery complete verb is expressive of an attri 
bute, of time, and uf an assertion. Now if we take away the 
also Ammon. in lib. de Interpret. p. 37. all verbs neuter are συμβάματα; verbs 
Apollon de Syntaxi, 1. i. c. 8.1 iii. ὦ. 31. p. act¥e, ἥττονα ἢ συμβάματα. 
279. ¢. 32. p. 295, Theod, Caz, Gram, |. iv. k Marc. Antonin. L vi. sec. 30. 

From the above doctrine it appears, that Church Hist. b. viii. p. 21. 
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assertion, and thus destroy the verb, there will remain the 
attribute and the time, which make the essence of a participle. 
Thus take away the assertion from the verb, γράφει. “ writeth,” 
and there remaing-the participle, γράφων, ** writing,” which 
(without the assertion) denotes the same attribute, and the 
same time. After the same manner, by withdrawing the asser- 
tion, we discover γράψας in ἔγραψε, γράψων in γράψει, for we 
choose to refer to the Greek, as being of all languages the most 
complete, as well in this respect as in others. ' 

And so much for participles." 

The nature of verbs and participles being understood, that of 
adjectives becomes easy. A verb implies (as we have said) 
both an attribute, and time, and an assertion; a participle only 
implies an attribute and time; and an adjective only implies an 
attribute; that is to say, in other*words, an adjective has no 
assertion, and only denotes such an attribute as has not its 
escnee either in motion or its privation. Thus in gencral the 
attrilutes of quantity, quality, and relation, (such as many and 
fiw, arvest and little, black and white, qood aud bad, double, 
treble. quadruple, &e.) are all denoted by adjectives. 

It must indeed be confessed, that sometimes even those attri- 
Imtes which are wholly foreign to the idea of motion, assume an 
msertion and appear as verbs. Of such we gave instances 
before, in albeo, tumeo, ἰσάξω, and others. These, however, 
compared to the rest of verbs, are but few in number, and may 
be called, if thopght proper, verbal adjectives. It is in like 
manner that participles insensibly pass too into adjectives. Thus 
ductus in Latins and Cearned in English, lose their power as 
participles cand inean a person possessed of an habitual quality. 
Thus ev eloquens incans, not “a man now speaking,” but a man 
“who possesses the habit of speaking,” whether he speak or no. 
So when wé say in English, “he is Ἦν thinking man, an under- 
standing man,” we mean, not a person whose mind is in‘’actual 

™ The Latins are defective in this article 


of participles. Their active verbs ending 
mo, (commonly called deponents,) have 


our modes and tenses. 
The English grunmar lays down a good 
tule with respect to its participles of the 


active participles of all times, (such as lo- 
queus, lucutus, locuturus,) but none of the 
Paisyy +, Their actives ending in o, have 
rp Of the present and future, (such 
rebcns and seripturus,) but none of the 
: _ On the contrary, their passives have 

Puticiplen of the past, (such as serigtus,) but 

none of the preseut or future, unless we 
‘dont such as seribendus and docendus for 
futures, which gTammurianr controvert. The 
Want of these participles they supply by a 
beupliasis : for γράψας, they say cum serip- 
saw, for γραφόμενος, dum seribitur, ἄς. In 
Lauglish we have sometimes recourse to the 
“ame periphrasis; and sometimes we avail 
“aLselyes of the same auxiliars, which form 


past, that they all terminate in d, ¢, or 2. 
his analogy is perhaps diable to as few ex- 
ceptions as any. Considering, therefore, 
how litele analogy of any kind we have m 
our language, it seems wrong to annihilate 
the few traces that may be found. It 
would be well, therefore, if all writers who 
endeayour to be accurdte, would be careful 
to avoid a corruption, at present so preva- 
lent, of saying, {δ wes wrote, for i was 
written : he was *rure, for de was driven ; 
7 have went, for [ hare gone, ὅλοι ἢ in all 
which instances a verb is absurdly used to 
supply the proper participle, without any 
necessity from the want of such word. 
8 
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energy, but whose mind is enriched with a larger portion of 
those powers. Jt is indeed no wonder, as all attributives ary 
homogeneous, that at times the several species should appear t, 
interfere, and the difference between them be scarcely per- 
ceptible. Even in natural species, which are congenial and of 
kin, the speciffe difference is not always to be discerned, and iy 
appearance at least they seem to run into each otlier. 

We have shewn already" in the instances of Φιλιππίέζξειν, Syl. 
laturire, ᾿Αποκαισαρωθήναι, and others, how substantives nay 
be transformed into verbal attributives. We shall now shey 
how they may be converted into adjectives. When we ga 
the party of Pompey, the style of Cicero, the philosophy of 
Socrates, in these cases the party, the style, and the philosophy 
spoken of, receive a stamp and character from the persons whom 
they respect. hose persons, therefore, perform the part of 
attributes, that is, stamp and characterize their respective 
subjects. Hence, then, they actually pass into attributes, and 
assume as such the form of adjectives. And thus it is we say, 
the Pompeian party, the Ciceronian style, and the Socratic phi- 
losophy. It is in like manner for a trumpet of brass, we say ἃ 
brazen trumpet; for a crown of gold, a golden crown, &e. 
Keven pronominal substantives admit the like mutation. Thus, 
instead of saying, the book of me, of thee, and of him, we say, 
my book, thy book, and his book ; instead of saving, the country 
of us, of you, aud of them, we say, our country, your country, 
and their country; which words may be called so many prono- 
minal adjectives. 

It has been observed already, and must needs be obvious to 
all, @iat adjectives, as marking attributes, can haye no sex." 
And yet their having terminations confurmable to the sex, 
number, and case of their substantive, seems to have led grain- 
marians into that strange Absurdity of ranging them'with nouns, 
and separating them from verbs, though with respect to these 
they are perfectly homogeneous; with respect to the others 
quite contrary. They are homogeneous with respect to verbs, 
as both sorts denote attributes; thoy are heterogeneous with 
respect to nouns, as never properly denoting substances. But of 
this we have spoken before.’ ¢ sa 

The attributives hitherto treated, that is to say, verbs, ἄγη!" 
ciples, and adjectives, may be called attributives of the first ora’, 
The reason of this name will be better understood, when we : 
have more fully discussed attributives of the second order, te 
which we now proceed in the following chapter. 


"Sup. p.170, © : Ρ Sup. c. vi. note y, p. 141, See alo ὦ 
© Sup. p. 167. ‘ iii. p. 125. ' 
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CHAPTER XI. 


CONCERNING ATTRIBUTIVES OF THE SECOND ORDER. 


Ag the attributives hitherto mentioned denote ‘the attributes 
of substances, so there is an inferior class of them, which denote 
the attributes only of attributes. ᾿ 

To explain by examples in either kind: when we say, “Cicero 
and Pliny were both of them eloquent; Statius and Virgil, both 
of them wrote ;” in these instances the attributives, eloguent arid 
wyole, are immediately referable to the substantives, Cicero, 
Virgil, &e. ΔΑ therefore denoting the attributes of substances, 
we call them attributives of the first order. But when we say, 
“Pliny was moderately cloquent, but Cicero exceedingly elo- 
quent 5 Statius wrote indifferently, but Virgil wrote admirably ;” 
in these instances, the attributives, moderately, exceedingly, 
indifferently, admirably, are not referable to substantives, but to 
other attributives, that is, to the words eloquent and τογοΐθ. 
As therefore denoting attributes of attributes, we call them 
attributives of the second order. 

CGrammarians have given them the name of ἐπιῤῥήματα, 
adeerbia, “adverbs.” And indeed if we take the word ῥῆμα, 
or “verb,” in its most comprehensive signification, as including 
not only verbs properly so called, but also participles and ad+ 
jectives, [an usage which may be justified by the best authori- 
ties,"] we shall find ghe name eémippynya, or “adverb,” to be a 
very Just appellation, as denoting a part of speech, the natural 
appendagesof verbs. So great is this dependence in gramnfatical 
syutax, that an adverb can no more subsist without its verb, 
than a verl,can subsist without its spbstantive. It is the same 
here, as in certain natural subjects. Tivery colour for its exist- 
ence as much requires a superficies, as the superficies for its 
existence requires a sulid body." 


1 Thus Aristotle, in his treatise De In- 
tcrpretatione, instances ἄνθρωπος as “a 
noun,” and Aevxos as “a verb.” So Am- 


bant vel casuale. Priscian. ], i. p. 574. 
‘This notion of runging the adverb un- 
“der the same genus wita the verb, (by call- 


Mom ‘+: Κατὰ τοῦτο τὸ σημαινόμενον, τὸ 
Heyy wiles καὶ δίκαιος καὶ ὅσα τοιαῦτα---- 
(xara λέγεσθαι καὶ οὐκ ὀνόματα : “Ac- 
cording to this signification, (that is, of de- 
noting the attributes of substance and the 
predicate in propositions) the words fwir, 
Met, and the like, are called verbs, and not 
Buln.” An. in libr. De Interp. p. 37. 
- Arist. de Interp, L i.e. 1. See also of 
tus treatise, c. vi. note ge p. 14]. 

fie the kame manner the Stoics talked of 
ἕ participle, Nam participium = connu- 
nerantes verbis, participiale verbum voca- 


ing them both attributives,) and of explain- 
ing it to be the verb’s epithet or adjective, 
(by calling it the attributive of an attribu- 
tive,) is conformable to the best authorities. 
Theodore Gaza defines an adverb as follows : 
Mépus λόγον ἄπτωτον. κατὰ ῥήματος λεγό- 
μενον, ἐπιλεγόμενον ῥήματι, καὶ οἷον 
érl@erov ῥήματος: “A part of speech de- 
void of cases, predicated of a verb, or sub- 
joiged to it, and being as it were the verb‘s 
adjective.” 1. iv. (where, by the way, we 
may observe, how properly the adverb is 
made an aplole, since its principal some- 
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Among the attributes of substance are reckoned quantities ang 
qualities. Thus we say, “a white garment,” “a high mountain.” 
Now some of these quantities and qualities are capable of jy. 
tension and remission. Thus we say, “a garment execedingly 
white ;” “a mountain tolerably high, or moderately high.” It ἢ 
plain, therefore, that intension and remission are among the at- 
tributes of such attributes. Hence then one copious source of 
secondary attributives, or adverbs, to denote these two; that 
ig, intension and remission. The Greeks have their θαυμαστῶς, 
μάλιστα, πάνυ, ἥκιστα : the Latins their valde, vehementey. 
maxime, satis, mediocriter: the Mnglish, their areatly, vastly, 
ektremely, sufficiently, moderately, tolerably, indifferently, &c. 

Further than this, where there are different intensions of the 
same attribute, they may be compared together. ‘Thus, if the 
garment A be excceedingly white, and the garment B be mo- 
derately white, we may say, ‘‘ the garment A 15 more white than 
the garment 1.” 

In these instances, the adverb more not only denotes inten- 
sion, but relative intension. Nay, we stop not here. We not 
only denote intension merely relative, but relative intension, than 
which there is none greater. Thus we not only say, “the moun- 
tain A is more high than the mountain B,” but “ that it is the 
most high of all mountains.” Even verbs, properly so called, 
as they admit simple intensions, so they admit alse these com- 
parative ones. Thus in the followmg example: “fame he loveth 
tnore than riches, but virtue of all things he loveth most ;” the 
words more and most denote the different comparative intensions 
of the verbal attributive loceth. 

And hence the rise of comparison, and of its different degrees ; 
which cannot well be more than the two species above men- 
tioned, one to denote simple excess, and one to denote superlative. 
Were we indeed to introduge more degrees than these, we ought 
perhaps to introduce infinite, which is absurd. For why stop at 
a limited number, when in all subjects, susceptible of intension. 
the intermediate excesses are in a manner infinite? There are 
infinite degrees of sore white, between the first simple shite, 
and the svperlative, whitest; the same may be said of move 
great, more strong, more minute, &c. The doctrine of gram- 
marians about three such degrees, which they call the por¢e, 
the comparative, and the* superlative, must needs be ak Ἂς 
both because in their positive there is no comparison at all,’ an 
times has cases, as in, valde sapiens; some- And before, speaking of the Stoica, he 
times has none, asin ralde amaf.) Pristian’s says, Etiam adverbia nominibus vel verbis 
definition of an adverb is as follows: Ad- connamerabant, et quasi adjectiva verborum 
verbium est pars orationjs indeclingpilis, nominahant. 1. i. p. 574. See also Apull. de 
cujus significatio verbis adjicitur. Hocenin Synt. 1. i.e 3. sub. fin. ; 
perficit adverbium verhis additum, quod ad- * Qui (seil. gradus positivus) quomem 
jectiva nomina appellativis nominibus ad-  pewectus est, a quilmsdam in numero Τὰς 


juncta ; ut prudens homo ; prudenter cgit; | duum non computatur. Censentii ars 4p" 
felix vir; feliciter vivit. 1, xv. p. 1005. Putsel, p. 2022. 
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because their superlative is a comparative, as much as their 
comparative itself. Examples to evince this may be found 
evervwhere. “Socrates was the most wise of all the Athenians ; 
[lomer was the most sublime of all pocts.” 

“Cadit et Ripheus, justissimus unus” 

Qui fuit in Teucris. Virg. 

It must be confessed, these comparatives, as ‘well thg simple 
as the superlative, seem sometjmes to part with their relative 
nature, and only retain .their intensive. Thus in the degree, 
denoting sunple excess, 

Tristior, et lacrymis oculos suffusa nitentes. Virg. 
Rusticior paulo est. Hox. 

{n the superlative this is more usual. Vir doctissimus, vir 
fortissimus, “ἢ a most learned man, a most brave man ;” that is to 
say. not the bravest and most learned man that ever existed, 
but aman possessing those qualitiés in an eminent degree. 

The authors of language have contrived a method to retrench 
these comparative adverbs, by expressing their force in the 
primary attributive. Thus, instead of more fair, they say fuirer ; 
instead of aost fair, fairest ; and, the same holds true “both in 
the Greek and Latm. This practice however has reached no 
further than to adjectives, or at least to participles, sharing the 
nature of adjectives. Verbs perhaps were thought too much 
diversified already, to admit more variations without perplexity. 

As there are some attributives which admit of coniparison, 
sv there are others which admit of none. Such for exampte 
are those, which denote that quality of bodies arising from their 
ficure; as when we “yy, “a circular table, a quadrangular court, 
ἃ coutcal piece of metal,” &e. The reason ts, that a nullion of 
(things, pagticipating the same figure, participate H equally, if 
they participate it at all. To say, therefore, that while A and "ἢ 
are both quadrangular, A is more or less quadrangular than B, 
is absurd. The same holds true ἧι all attributives, denoting 
definite quantities, whether continnuus or discrete, Whether 
absolute or relative. Thus the two-toot rule A, cannot be more 
1 two-foot rule than any other of the same length. Twenty 
hons camot be more twenty than twenty flies. If A and B be 
both triple or quadruple to C,,they cannot be more triple, or 
nye quadruple, one than the other. ‘The reason of all this is, 

δ τ θα, be no comparison without intension and remission ; 
énere can be no intension and remission in things always definite ; 
and such are the attributives which we have last mentioned. 

_ In the same reasoning we see the cause, why no substantive 
Is Susceptible of these comparative degrees. A mountain cannot 
be said more to be, or to exist, than a mole-hill, but the more 
and less must be gouvht for in thejr quantities. In like manner, 
When we refer many individuals to one species, the lion A can- 
not be ealled more a Jion than the lion B; but if more any thing, 
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he is more fierce, more speedy, or excecding In some such αἱ. 
tribute. So again, in referring many species to one genus, ἃ 
crocodile is not more an animal than a lizard, nor a tiger more 
than a cat; but if any thing, they are more bulky, more strong, 

&c.. the excess, as‘beforc, being derived from their attributes. 
So true is that saying of the acute Stagirite, ‘that substance jg 
not suggeptible ‘of more and less.”* But this by way of digres. 
sion; to return to the subject of,adverbs. 

Of the adverbs, or secondary attributives already mentioned, 
these denoting intension or remission may be called adverbs of 
quantity continuous: once, tetce, thrice, are adverbs of quantity 
discrete ; more and most, less and least, to which may be added 
equally, proportionally, &c. are adverbs of relation. There are 
others of quality, as when we say, honestly industrious, prudently 
brave, they fought bravely, he painted finely, a portico formed 
circularly, a plain cut triangularly, ὅσο. 

And here it is worth while to observe, how the same thing, 
participating the same essence, assumes different grammatical 
forms from its different relations. For example, suppose it 
should be asked, how differ Jonest, honestly, and honesty. The 
answer is, they are in essence the same, but they differ, inas- 
much as honest is the attributive of a substantive ; honestly, of 
a verb; and honesty, being divested of these its attributive re- 
lations, assumes the power of a substantive, so as to stand by 
itself. 

‘The adverbs, hitherto mentioned, are common to verbs of 
every species; but there are some which are peculiar to verbs, 
properly so called; that is to say, to such as denote motion or 
energy, with their privations. All motion and rest imply time 
and ptace, as a kind of necessary coincidents. Henge, then, if 
we would express the place or time of either, we must needs 
have recourse to the proper adverbs; of place, as when we say, 
he stood there, he went hence, he travelled far, &e.: of time, 
as when we say, he stood thez, he went afterward, he travelled 
Sormerly, χα. Should it be asked, Why adverbs of time, when 
verbs have tenses? The answer is, though tenses may be sufli- 
cient to denote the greater distinctions of time, yet to denote 
them all by tenses would be a perplexity without end. What 
a varicty of forms to denote yesterday, toeday, to-mongq 
Sormerly, lately, just noid, now, immediately, ucsently. ah 
hereafter, &c.! It was this, then, that made the temporal ac 
verbs necessary, over and above the tenses. 

To the adverbs just mentioned, may be added those which 


denote the intensions and remissions peculiar to motion, such a8 
ε 
ι Οὐκ ἂν ἐπιδέχοιτο ἡ οὐσία τὸ μᾶλλρν masterly and phiLosophieal manner. See 
καὶ τὸ ἧττον. Categor.c.5. See also Sanc- alsq Priscian, p. 398. Derivantur igitur 
tins, 1. i. c. 1] ; L ii ο. 10,11. where the comparativa a nominibus adjectivis, &c. 
subject of comparatives is treated in a very 


Ἵ 
δ 
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speedily, hastily, swiftly, slowly, &c.; as also adverbs of place, 
made out of prepositions, such as ἄνω and κάτω, from ἀνὰ and 
κατὰ, in English upward aud downward, from up and down. In 
some instances the-prepositien suffers no change, but becomes an 
adverb by nothing more than its application; as when we say, 
circa equitat, “he rides about ;” prope cecidit,>“he was near 
falling ;"” verum ne post conferas culpam in me, “but do not after 
lav the blame on me.” " 

“There are likewise adverbs of interrogation, such as where, 
arhence, whither, how; of which there is this remarkable, that 
when they lose their interrogative power, they assume that-of 
a relative, so as even to represent the relative or subjunctive 
pronoun. Thys Ovid, 

Ist seges est, whi Troja fuit: 
translated in our old English ballad, 


“And corn doth grow, where Troy town stood.” 


That is to say, seges est tn 60 loco, in quo, &c. “corn groweth in 
that place, in which,” &c.; the power of the relative being im 
plied in the adverb. Thus Terence, 


Hujusmodi ntihi res semper comminiscere, 
Uli me excarnufices: Heaut. iv. 6. 


where whi relates to ves, and stands for quibus rebus. 

It is in ike manner that the relative pronoun, upon occasion, 
hecomes an interrogative, at least in Latin and English. Thue 
Horace, . 

Quem virum aut heroa lyra, vel acs 
Tibia sumes celebrare, Clio ? 
So Milton, ϑ 
Who first seduc’d them to that foul revolt 3 Ἢ 

The rea8on of all this is as follows. The pronoun and ad- 
verbs here mentioned are all alike, in their original character, 
relatives. ἔνθ when they become aiterrogatives, they lose not 
this character, but are still relatives, as much as everr The 
difference is, that without an interrogation, they have reference 
to a subject, which is antecedent, definite, and known; with an 
interrogation, to a subject which is subsequent, indefinite, and 
unkuown, and which it is expected that the answer bhould ex- 
press and ascertain. “ ᾿ 

~ Who first seduc’d them ? 

Te very question itself supposes a seducer, to which, though 
thknown, the pronoun who, has a reference. 

Th’ infernal serpent. . 
Here, in the answer, we have the subject, which was indefinite, 
ascertamed ; so that the eho in the interrogation is (we see) 
48 inuch a relative, as if it had been said originally, without any 


interrogation at all, “it was.the infernal serpent eho first se- 
auced them.” ᾿ 


© Sesp. Charisii Inst. Gram. p. 170. Terent. Eun. act, ii. ες, 3. 
e ° ® 
e 5 N 
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And thus is it that interrogatives and relatives mutually pasg 
ito each other. 

And so much for adverbs, peculiar to verbs properly so called, 
We have already spoken of those which are: common to all at- 
tributives. We have likewise attempted to explain their general 
nature, which We have found to consist in being the attributes 
_of attributes. There remains only to add, that adverbs may be 
derived from almost every part of speech: from prepositions, as 
when from after we derive afterwards ; from participles, and 
through these from verbs, as when from snow we derive snow. 
iny, and thence knowingly; from scio, sciens, and thence scicnter: 
from adjectives, as when from virtuous and vicious, we derive 
virtuously aud viciously; from substantives, as when from 
πίθηκος, “an ape,” we derive πιθήκειον βλέπειν, “to look 
apislly ;” from λέων, “a lioh,” λεοντωδῶς, “leoninely :” nay, 
even from proper names, as when from Socrates and De. 
mosthenes, we derive Socratically and Domosthenically. “It 
was Socratically reasoned,” we say; “it was Demosthenically 
spoken.”* Of the same sort are many others, cited by the old 
gramiarians, such as Catiliniter from Catilina, Sisenniter from 
Sisenna, Tultiane from Tullius, &e.? 

Nor are they thus extensive only in derivation, but in signifi- 
cation also. Theodore Gaza in his Grammar informs us,* that 
adverbs may be found in every one of the predicaments, and 
that the readicst way to reduce their infinitude, was to refer 
them by classes to those ten universal genera. , The Stoics, too, 
called the adverb by the name of πανδέκτης, and that from a 
view to the same multiform nature. Oimnta in 86 capit quasi 
collata per satiram, concessa sibi rerum varia potestate. It is 
thus that Sosipater explains the word," from whose authority 
we know it to be Stoical. But of this enough. 

And now having finished these principal parts of speech, the 
substantive and the attributive, which are significant when 
alone, we proceed to those auxiliary parts, which are only sig- 
nificant, when associated. But as these make the subject of ὃ 
book by themselves, we here conclude the first book of this 
treatise. 


x Aristotle has Κυκλοπικῷς, “Cyclopi- ὅ Διὸ δὴ καὶ ἄμεινον ἴσως δέκα καὶ Τῶν 
cally,” from Κύκλωψ, “a Cyclops® Eth, ἐπιῤῥημάτων γένη θέσθαι ἐκεῖνα, οὐσίαν, 
Nic. x. 9. ποιὸν, πυσὺν, πρός τις K. T. As fram 

* See Prise. L xv. p. 1022. Sos, Charis, trod. 1. it. ᾿ 
161, edit. Putschii. , ® Sosip. Char. p. 175. edit. Putschi. 
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BOOK 1]. 


CHAPTER 1. 


CONCERNING DEFINITIVES. Η 


ΔΓ ΠΥ remains of our work is a matter of less difficulty, it being 
the same here as in some historical picture; when the principal 
ligures are once formed, it is an easy labour to design the rest. 
Definitives, the subject of the present chapter, are commonly 
euled by grammarians, “ articles,” articuli, ἄρθρα. They are of 
two kinds, either those properly‘and strictly so called, or else 
the pronominal articles, such as this, that, any, &c. 
We shall first treat of those articles more strictly so denomi- 
uated, the reason and use of which may be explained as follows. 
The visible and individual substances of nature are infinitely 
more numerous than for cach to admit of a particular name. 
To supply this defect, when any individual occurs which either 
wants ἃ proper name, or whose proper name is not known, we 
ascertain it as well as we can by referring it to its species; or if 
the species be unknown, then at least to some genus. For 
example: A certain object occurs, with a head and limbs, and 
appearing to pogsess the powers of self-motion and sensation. If 
we know it not as anindividual, we refer it to its proper species, 
ud call it dog, or horse, or lion, or the like. If none of these 
nunes fit, we go to the genus, and call it animal. i 
But this is not enough. The thing at which we are looking 
is neither a species nor a genus. What is it then? An indivi- 
dual. Of What kind? Known or unknown? Seen now for the 
first time, or seen before, and now remembered! It is here we 
shall discover the use of the two articles, a and the: ἃ respects 
our primary perception, and denotes individuals as unknown ; 
the respects our secondary perception, and denotes inglividuals as 
known, To explain by an example: I see an object pass by 
which I never saw till now. What do I say! “There goes a 
bewgar with @ Jong beard.” The nfan departs, and returns a 
deck Miter. What do I say then? “There goes the beggar with 
the long beard.” ‘The article only is changed, the rest remains 
unaltered. - Ἵ 
_ Yet mark the force of this apparently minute change. The 
individual once vague, is now recognised av something known, 
and that merely»by the efficacy, of this latter article, which 
tacitly insinuates a kind of previous acquaintance, by referring 
the present perception to a like perception already past." 
" See. i. c. 5. p. 135. ᾿ κε . 
5 ° 5 a 
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The truth is, the articles a and the are both of them definj- 
tives, as they circumscribe the latitude of genera and species by 
reducing them for the most part to denote individuals. The 
difference, however,*between them is this: the article a leaveg 
the individual itself unascertained, whereas the article the ascer- 
tains the individual also, and is fur that reason the more accn- 
rate definitive of the two. 

It is perhaps owing to the imperfect manner in which the 
article a defines, that the Greeks have no article correspondent 
to it, but supply its place by a negation of their article 6. ‘O 
ἄνθρωπος ἔπεσεν, “the man fell,” ἄνθρωπος ἔπεσεν, “a man 
fell,” without any thing prefixed, but only the article with- 
drawn.” Even in English, where the article a cannot be used, 
as in plurals, its foree is expressed by the same neyation. “ Those 
are the men,” means those aré individuals of which we possess 
some previous knowledge. ‘‘ Those are men,” the article apart, 
means no more than that they are so many vague and uncertain 
individuals, just as the phrase @ man, in the singular, implies 
one of the same number. 

But though the Greeks have no article correspondent to the 
article a, yet nothing can be more nearly related than their ὁ 
to the article the. Ὃ βασιλεῦς, “the king;” τὸ δῶρον, “ the 
gift,” &c. Nor is this only to be proved by parallel examples, 
but by the attributes of the Greck article as they are described 
by Apollonius, one of the earliest and most acute of the old 
grammarians now remaining. 

Ἔστιν οὖν καθὸ καὶ ἐν ἀλλοις arrepyvgueda, ἴδιον ἄρθρων ἡ 
ἀναφορὰ, ἥ ἐστε προκατειλεγμένου προσώπου παραστατική: 
“Now the peculiar attribute of the article, as we have shewn 
elsewhere, is that reference which implies some certain person 
already mentioned.” Again: Οὐ yap δήγε Ta ὀνόματα ἐξ αὐτῶν 
ἀναφορὰν παρίστησιν, εἰ μὴ συμπαραλάβοιεν τὸ ᾿ἄρθρον, οὗ 
ἐξαίρετός ἐστιν ἡ ἀναφορά: “ For nouns of themselves imply 
not reference, unless they take to them the article, whose pecu- 
liar eharacter is reference.” Again: Τὸ ἄρθρον προὐφεστῶσαν 
γνῶσιν δηλοῖ: “ The article indicates ἃ pre-established acquait- 
ance.” * 


» Τὰ γὰρ ἀοριστωδῶς πότε νοούμενα, ἢ 
τοῦ ἄρθρου παμάθεσις ὑπὸ ὁρισμὸν τοῦ 
“προσώπου ἄγει: “those things which are at 
times understood indefinitely, the addition 
of the article makes to be definite as to 
their person.” Apoll. l.iv.c. 1. See ef the 
same author, I. i. c. 6, 36. wore? (τὸ ἄρθρον 
sc.) δ᾽ ἀναπόλησιν προεγγωσμένου τυῦ ἐν 
τῇ συντάξει" οἷον εἰ μὲν λέγοι τις, ἄνθρω- 
“πος ἧκε, ἄδηλον τίνα ἄνθρωπον λέγει. εἰ δὲ ὃ 
ἄνθρωπος, δῆλον, προεγνωσμένον γάρ τινα 
ἄνθρωπον λέγει. Τοῦτοδὲ αὐτὸ βούλονται καὶ 
οἱ φάσκοντες τ᾽ ἄρθρον σημαγτικὸν πρώτην 
“γνώσεως καὶ Bevrgoas: “the article causes 


a review within the mind of somethwag 
known before the texture of the oe rat. 
Thus if any one says, ἄνθρωπος ἧκε; “hy 
came,’ (which is the same as when we #& 

in English, ‘a man came,*) it is not evident 
of whom he speaks. But if he says, ὁ &- 
θρωπος ἧκε, ‘the man came,’ then it 1s evr 
dent ; for he speaks of some person known 
before. And this is what those mean, who 
say that the artidie is expressive of the first 


agi second knowledge together.” Theod. 
Gaga, 1. iv. 
© Apoll. de Synt. 1. i. ο. G7. ΠΙ8 ac 


vorpt of reference isas follows : ᾿Ιδίωμα ἀνα» 
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His reasoning upon proper names is worth remarking. Proper 
names (he tells us) often fall into homonymie, that is, different 
persons often go by the same name. To solve this ambiguity 
we have recourse to adjectives or epithets. , For example, there 
were two Grecian chiefs who bore the name of Ajax. It was 
not, therefore, without reason, that Menestheys uses epithets, 
when this intent was to distinguish the one of them from the 
other. 

᾿Αλλὰ wep οἷος ἴτω Τελαμώνιος ἄλκιμος Alas. Hdin. 
“ If both Ajaxes (says he) cannot be spared, 

vee ece eee en eee oe at least alone 

Let mighty Telamonian Ajax come.” ἥ 

Apollonius proceeds: even epithets themselves are diffused 
through various subjects, inasmuch as the same adjective may 
be referred to many substantives. 

In order, therefore, to render both parts of speech equally 
definite, that is to say, the adjective as well as the substantive, 
the adjective itself assumes an article before it, that it may 
indicate a reference to some single person only, μοναδικὴ 
ἀναφορὰ, according to the author's own phrase. And thus it is 
we say, Τρύφων ὁ γραμματικὸς, “ Trypho the grammarian ;” 
᾿Απολλόδωρος ὁ Κυρηναῖος, “ Apollodorus the Cyrenean,” &c. 
The author’s conclusion of this section is worth remarking. 
Acovrws ἄρα καὶ κατὰ τὸ τοιοῦτον ἡ πρόσθεσίς ἐστι τοῦ ἄρθρου, 
συνιδιάζουσα τὸ ἐπιθετικὸν τῷ κυρίῳ ὀνόματι. “It is with 
reason, therefore, that the article is here also added, as it brings 
the adjective te an individuality as precise as the proper name.”¢ 

We may carry this reasoning further, and shew how by 
help of the article even common appellatives come to have the 
force of groper names, and that unassisted by epithets ‘of any 
kinds. Among the Athenians, πλοῖον meant “ship ;” ἕνδεκα, 
“eleven ες and ἄνθρωπος, “man.” Yet add but the article, 
aud τὸ πλοῖον, “the ship,” meant that particular ship which 
they sent annually to Delos; οἱ ἕνδεκα, “the eleven,” meant 
certain officers of justice; and 6 ἄνθρωπος, “ the man,” meant 
their public exeentioner. So in English, city isa name common 
lo many places; and speaker, a uname common to.many men, 
Yet if we prefix the article, the,city, means our metropolis; and 
Wc speaker, a high officer in the British parliament. 

5 Ayd thus it is by an easy transition that the article, from 
«denoting reference, comes to denote eminence also; that is to 
say, from implying an ordinary pre-acquaintance, to presume a 
sind of general and universal notoricty. Thus among the 
Greeks, ὁ ποιητὴς, “the poct,” meant Homer ;° and ὃ > Tayet- 


opts προκατειλεγμένον προσώπον δευτέρα 4 See Apoll. 1.1. c. 12. where by mistake 
Ὑνῶσις ; “The peculiar character of refer- Wenelaus is put for Mencsthens. 
ence is the second or repeated knowleize of «There are so few exceptions to this 


‘ome person already mentioned.” Lib. ii. observation, that we may fairly admit it 
Ὅν: ; to be genexally true. Yet Aristotle twice 
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pitns, “ the Stagyrite,” meant Aristotle; not that there were not 
many poets beside Homer, and many Stagyrites beside Aristotle, 
but none equally illustrious for their poetry and philosophy. 

It is on a like principle that Aristotle tells us, it is by no 
means the same thing to assert εἶναι τὴν ἡδονὴν ἀγαθὸν, or, τὸ 
ἀγαθὸν, that “ pleasure is a good,” or “the good.” The first 
only makes it a common object of desire, upon a level with 
many others which daily raise our wishes; the last supposes it 
that supreme and sovereign good, the ultimate scope of all our 
actions and endeavours.‘ 

Rut to pursue our subject. It has been said already, that the 
article has no meaning but when associated to some other word, 
To what words then may it be associated? To such as require 
defining, for it is by nature a definitive. And wliat words are 
these? Not those which already are as definite as may be. 
Nor yet those which, being indefinite, cannot properly be made 
otherwise. It remains then they must be those which, though 
indefinite, are yet capable, through the article, of becoming 
definite. . : 

Upon these principles we see the reason, why it is absurd to 
say, ὁ ἐγὼ, “the 1,” or ὁ σὺ, “the thou,” because nothing can 
make those pronouns more definite than they are.* The same 
may be asserted of proper names: and though the Greeks say, 
ὁ Σωκράτης, ἡ Ἐάνθυππη, and the like, yet the article is a mere 
pleonasm, unless perhaps it serve to distinguish sexes. By the 
same rule we cannot say in Greek ot ἀμφοτέροι, or in English, 
“the both,” because these words in their own nature are each 
of them perfectly defined, so that to defin@them further would 
be quitg superfluous. Thus, if it be said, “1 have read both poets,” 
this plainly indicates a definite pair, of whom some méution has 
been made already ; dvas ἐγνωσμένη, “a known duad,” as Apol- 
lonius expresses himself," when he speaks of this subjcet. On the 
contrary, if it be said, “1 have read two poets,” this may mean 
any pair out of all that ever existed. And hence this nunncral, 
being in this sense indefinite, (as indeed are all others, as well as 
itself,) is forced to assume the article, whenever it would be- 
come definite.! And thus it is, the two in English, and οἱ δυὸ 


denotes Euripides by‘the phrase ὁ ποιητὴς. “the article doth not associnte.” 1. ii. ¢. 5. 


once at the end of the seventh book f his 
Nicomachian Ethics, and again in his Phy- 
sies, |. ii. 2. Plato, also, in his tenth book 
of Laws, (p. 901. edit. Serr.) denotes Hesiod 
after the same manncr., 

f Analyt. Prior. 1. ic. 40, . 

κ Apollonius makes it part of the pro- 
noun’s definition, to refuse coalescence with 
the article. Ἐκεῖνο οὖν ᾿Αντωνυμία, τὸ 
μετὰ δείξεως ἢ ἀναφορᾶς ἀντονομα(όμενομκι, 
ἃ οὐ σύνεστι τὸ ἄρθρον : “That therefore 
is a pronoun, which with indication or re- 
ference is put for a noun, and with which 


So Gaza, speaking of pronouns, πάντη de? 
οὐκ ἐπιδέχυνται ἄρθρον.]. iv. Priscjpt 5yp 
the same: Jure igitur apud Gravcos prima, 
et secunda persona pronominum, qué sine 
dubio demonstrativx sunt, articulis adjung! 
non pessunt ; nec tertia, quando demonstra- 
tiva est. 1. xii. p. 938, In the beginning 
of the same hook, he gives the true reason 
of this: Supra omnes alias partes orationls 
finit personas pronemen. 

bh Apollon. 1 i.e. 16, co 

' This explains Servius on Agneid. XI 
511, where he tells us that duorum is put for 
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ηἰ Greek, mean nearly the same thing as both or ἀμφοτέροι. 
L[ence also it is, that as two, when taken alone, has reference to 
some primary and indefinite perception, while the article the, 
has reference to soine secondary and definitg;“ hence, I say, the 
reason Why it is bad Greek to say δυὸ of ἀνθρώποι, and bad 
English to say tao the men. Such syntax is in, fact a blending 
of incompatibles; that is to say, of a defined substantive with an 
undefined attributive. On the contrary, to sayin Greek, ἀμφο- 
τέροι οἱ ἀνθρώπου, or in English, both the men, is good and allow- 
able, because the substantive cannot possibly be less apt, by being 
defined, to coalesce with an attributive, which is defined as well 
ag itself. So, likewise, it is correct to say, of δυὸ ἀνθρώποι, “ the 
two men,” because here the article, being placed in the beginning, 
extends its power as well through substantive as attributive, and 
equally contributes to define them, both. 

As some of the words above admit of no article, because they 
are hy nature as definite as may be, so there are others which 
adinit it not, because they are not to be defined at all. Of this 
sort are all interrogatives. If we question about substances, we 
cannot say, ὁ τὶς οὗτος, “the who-is this ;” but tis οὗτος, “who 
ix thist' The same as to qualities and both kinds of quantity. 
We say without an article, ποιὸς, ποσοὶ, πήλεκος ; in English, 
“what sort of, how many, how great’ The reason is, that the 
articles 6 and the, respect beings already known; interrogatives 
respect beings about which we are ignorant ; for as to what we 
know, interrogation is superfluous. 

In a word, the natural associators with articles are all those 
commen appellativea which denote the several genera and 
species of beings. It is these, which, by assuming a different 
article, seve cither to explain an individual upon its first being 
perceived, or else to indicate, upon its return, a recognition, or 
repeated knowledge.” ® 

We shall here subjoin a few instances of the peculiar power of 
articles. 

Every proposition consists of a subject and a predicate. In 
Hnglish these are distinguished by their position, the subject 
standing first, the predicate last. “ Happiness 1s pleasure :” here, 
amboram. Yn English or Greek, the article "9 requires, “of the two *persons,” that is to 
woul have done the business, for “the say, af Amycus and Diores. Now this by 


uy 0,” ὑπ σοῖν δυοῖν, are equivalent to “both” amhorum would have been expressed pro- 
WT ἀμφοτέρων ; but not so duorum, because perly, as amborum means “the two ;” hy 


the Latins have no articles to prefix. 

The passage in ¥iegil of which Servius 
tere speaks, is a description of Turnus’s 
killing two brothers, Amycus and Diores ; 
‘fter which, the poct says of Tiim, 

ere eure abscissa duorum 

ον , Nuspendit capita ..... 

Lhis, literally translated, is, “he Ising 
“Pp on his chariot the heads of fre persons, 
which were cut off 3” whereas the sense 


duorunt is expressed improperly, as it means 
only “ ¢evo indefinitele.” 

kK Sup. p. 179. 

1 Apollonius calls rls, ἐναντιώτατον τῶν 
ἄρθβων. a part pf specch, “most contrary, 
most averse to articles.” |. iv.c. 1. 

em What is here said respects the two 
articles which we have in English. In 
Cireck, the article does no more than imply 
a recognition. Seo before, p- 180. 
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happiness 1s the subject; pleasure, the predicate. If we change 
their order, and say, “ pleasure is happiness ;” then pleasure be- 
comes the subject, and happiness the predicate. In Greek, 
these are distinguisled not by any order or pasition, but by help 
of the article, which the subject always assumes, and the pre- 
dicate in most instances (some few excepted) rejects. “ Happi- 
ness is pleasure,” ἡδονὴ ἡ εὐδαιμονία: “ pleasure is happiness,” 
ἡ ἡδονὴ εὐδαιμονία: “fine things are difficult,” χαλεπὰ τὰ 
καλά: ‘difficult things are fine,” τὰ χαλεπὰ καλά. 

In Greek, it is worth attending, how in the same sentence, 
the same article, by being prefixed to a different word, quite 
changes the whole meaning. For example: ὁ Πτολεμαῖος yup- 
νασιαρχήσας ἐτιμήθη, “Ptolemy, having presided over the 
games, was publicly honoured.” The participle yupvactapynoas 
has here no other force, thar to denote to us the time when 
Ptolemy was honoured, viz. after having presided over the 
games. But if, instead of the substantive, we join the participle 
to the article, and say, ὁ γυμνασιαρχήσας Πτολεμαῖος ἐτιμήθη, 
our meaning is then, “tle Ptolemy, who presided over the 
games, was honoured.” The farticiple in this case, being joined 
to the article, tends tacitly to indicate not one Ptolemy but 
many, of which number a particular one participated of honour." 

In English likewise it deserves remarking, how the sense is 
changed by changing of the articles, though we leave every other 
word of the sentence untouched. ‘And Nathan said unto 
David, Thou art the man.” In that single the, that dimunitive 
particle, all the force and efficaty of the reasdn is contained. 
By that alone are the premises applied, aftd so firmly fixed, as 
never ¢o be shaken. It is possible this assertion may appear at 
first somewhat strange; but let him who doubts it ofily change 
the article, and then see what will become of the prophet and 
his reasoning. “And Nathan said unto David, Fhou art a 
man.” ‘Might not the king wcH have demanded, upon so in- 
pertinent a position, 

Non dices hodic, quorsum hac tam putida tendant ? 

But enough of such speculations. The only remark which we 
shall make’on them is this; that “minute change in principles 
leads to mighty change in effetts; so that well are principles 
entitled to eur regard, however in appearance they may be trivitl 
and low.” c 

The articles already mentioned are those strictly so called; 
but besides these there are the pronominal articles, such as 
this, that, any, other, some, all, no, or none, &c. Of these we 
have spoken already in our chapter of pronouns,’ where we have 


n Apollon. 1. 1. ὁ. 33, 34. ‘ here given, which induecd Quintilian ta sity 
9 Σὺ εἰ ὁ Gynp. Bair. β΄. κεφ. ιβ΄. of Che Latin tongue, Noster sermo arte 
P See ὃ. i. c. δ. p. 137, 8. It seems to culos non desiderat ; ideoque in alias partes 


have been some view of words, like that orationis sparguntur. Inst. Orat. 1, 1. ὧν * 
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shewn, when they may be taken ag pronouns, and when as 
articles. Yet in truth it must be confessed, if the essence of an 
article be to define and ascertain, they are much more properly 
articles than any thing else, and as such should be considered 
jn universal grammar. Thus when we say, “this picture I ap- 
prove, but that 1 dislike,” what do we performeby the help of 
these definitives, but bring down the common appellative to 
denote two individuals, the one as the more near, the other as 
the more distant ? So when we say, “ some men.are virtuous, but 
all men are mortal,” what is the natural effect of this al/ and 
some, but to define that universality and particularity which 
would remain indefinite, were we to take them away? The 
same is evident in such sentences as, “ some substances have sen- 
sation, ofies want 1t;” “ choose any way of acting, and some men 
will find fault,” ὅσο. For here, some, other, and any, serve all of 
thein to define different parts of a given whole; some, to denote 
x definite part; any, to denote an indefinite; and other, to 
denote the remaining part, when a part has been assumed al- 
ready. Sometimes this last word sdenotes a large indefinite 
portion, sect in opposition to some bingle, definite, and remaining 
part, which receives from such opposition no small degree of 
heightening. Thus Virgil, 

Excudent alii spirantia mollius aera ; 

(Credo equidem) vivos ducent de marmore vultus ; 

Orabunt causas melius, clique meatus 

Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent: 


Tx regere Imperio populos, ftumanc, memento, &c. fn. vi. 


Φ 


Nothing can be str@nger or more sublime thar#this antithesis ; 
one act set as equal to many other acts taken together, aad the 
Roman sintly (fer it 1s Zu Romane, not Vos oman) to all other 
men; and yet this performed by so trivial a cause, as the just 
opposition of aliz to tu. ᾿ 

But here we conclude, and proceed to treat of connectives. 


CHAPTER II. . 


φΦ ϑ 
ΦΌΝΟΒΕΝΙΝΑ CONNECTIVES, AND FIRST THOSE CALLED CONJUNCTIONS. 


1 ‘ ᾿ : : 
Connuwrives are the subject of what follows; which, according 
as they connect cither sentences or words, are called by the 


so Scaliger: Tlis declaratis, satis constat 
(ireeorun: articulos non neglectos a nobis, 
ned corum usum superflaum. Nam wbi 
aliquid preseribendum est, quod Grieci per 
Nruiculinn efticiunt (ἔλεξεν ὅ δοῦλος) ex- 
plotur ἃ Latinis per ts aut dle; in, autZille 
servus dixit, de quo servo antea facta mentia 
sit, aut qui alio quo pacto notns sit, Ad- 


ditu? enim articulus ad rei memoriam re- 
novandam, cujus antea non nescli sumus, 
aut ‘ad prescrijendam intellectionem, quae 
latius patere queat; veluti cum dicimus 
ΩΝ Cesar, is qui postea dictator fuit, Nam 
alii fuere C. Casares. Sic Ciraece Καῖσαρ 
6 αὐτοκράτωρ. We Caus. Ling. Lat. c. 131. 
® 
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different names of conjunctions or prepositions. Of these names, 
that of the preposition is taken from a mere accident, as it com- 
monly stands in connection before the part which it connects, 
The name of the copjunction, as is evident, has reference to ity 
essential character. 

Of these two,we shall consider the conjunction first, because 
it connects not words but sentences. This is conformable to the 
analysis with which we began this inquiry,’ and which led us, 
by* parity of reason, to consider sentences themselves before 
words.. Now the definition of a conjunction is as follows: ἃ 
part of speech, void of signification itself, but so formed as ty 
help signification, by making two or more significant sentences 


to be one significant sentence." 


4 Sup. p. 120. 

τ Grammarians have usually considered 
the conjunction as connecting rather single 
parts of speech than whole sentenees, and 
that, too, with the addition of like with 
like, tense with tense, number with num- 
ber, case with case, &c. ‘This Sayetius 
justly explodes: Canjuuctio neque casus, 
neque alias partes orationis (ut imperiti 


docent) conjungit, ips enim partes inter 


se conjunguntur—sed conjunctio orationes 
inter se conjungit. Miner. |. iii. c. 14. He 
then establishes his doctrine by a variety 
of examples. Ife had already said us much, 
Ἰ. 1, ς, 183 and in this he appears to have 
followed Scaliger, who had asserted the 
same before him. Conjunctionis autem no- 
tionem veteres paullo inconsultius prodi- 
dere ; neque cnim, ΘΠ aiunt, partes atias 
conjungit, (ipse enim partes per se inter se 
conjung@itur,)—sed conjunctio est, quie 
conjungit orationes plures. De Caus, Ling. 
Lat. ec. 165. 


This doctrine of theirs is confirmed by 
Apollonius, who, in the several pfaces, 


where he pientions the conjunction, always 
considers it in syntax as connecting sen- 
tences, and not words, though in his works 
now extant he has not given us its defini- 
tion. See lic. 2. p. 145 1. ii ὁ. 12. p 
124; 1. in. c. 14. p. 234. 

But we have stronger authority than this 


is Aristotle's definition, as the passage has 
been corrected by the best critics and 
manuscripts, A conjunction, according to 
him, is φωνὴ ἄσημος, ἐκ πλειόνων μὲν 
φωνῶν μιᾶς, σημαντικῶν δὲ, ποιεῖν πεφυ- 
κυῖα μίαν φωνὴν σημαντικήν : “an articulate 
sound, devoid of signification, which is so 
formed as to make one signjficart artichlate 
sound out of several articulate sounds, which 
are each of them significant.” Poet. c. 0. 
In this view of things, the one significant 
articulate sound, formed by the conjunction, 
is not the union of two or mere syllables 


a 

in one simple word, nor even of two or more 
words in one simple sentence ; but of two οἱ 
more simple sentences in one complex sen- 
tence, which is considered as one, from that 
concatenation of meaning effeeted by the 
conjunctions. For example, let us take the 
sentence which follows: “If men are hy 
nature sociil, it is their interest to be just, 
though it were not so ordained by the laws 
of their country.” Ilere are three sentences. 
1, “ Men are by uature social.” 2. “ Its 
man’s interest to be just.” 3. “It is not 
ordained hy the laws of every country that 
man should be just.” The first two of these 
sentences are made one by the conjunction 
if; these, one with the third sentence, by 
the conjunction ¢hovyh : and the three, thus 
united, make that ᾿φωνὴ μία σημαντικὴ, 
“that one sgynificant articulate sound,” of 
which Aristotle speaks, and which is the 
result of the conjunctive power, 

This explains a passage Δι his Rhetoric, 
where he mentions the same subject: Ὁ 
yap σύνδεσμος ἕν ποιεῖ τὸ πολλά" ὥστε 
ἐὰν ἐξαιρεθῇ, δῆλον ὅτι τουδαντίον ἔσται τὸ 
ὃν πολλά: “The conjunction makes many 
one; 80 that if it be taken away, it is then 
evident on the contrary that one will be 
many.” RKhet. iii. c. 12. His instance ofa 
sentence, divested of its conjunctions, and 
thus made many out of one, is, ἦλθον, 


1 ¢ . “ ἀπήντησα, ἐδεόμην, rent, occurrt, regar, 
to support Scaliger and Sanctius, and that‘ 


where, by the way, the three sentences, 
resulting from this dissolution, (for ἦλθόν, 
ἀπήντησα, aud ἐδεόμην, are cach pf them, 
when unconnected, 50 many perfect set 
tences,) prove that these are the propel 
subjects of the conjuuction’s connective 
faculty. 

Ammonius’s account of the use of this 
part of speech is clegunt: Διὸ Kal τῶν 
λόγων ὃ μὲν ὕπαρξιν play σημαίνων, 
κυρίως εἷς, ἀνάλογος ἂν εἴη τῷ μηδέπω 
τεϊξιημένῳ ξύλῳ, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἑνὶ λε΄ 
γομένῳ" ὁ δὲ πλείονας ὑπάρξεις δηλῶν, 
ἕνα (lege διὰ) τινὰ δὲ σύνδεσμον ἡνῶσθαι 
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'his, therefore, being the general idea of conjunctions, we de- 
duce their species in the following manner. Conjunctions, while 
they connect sentences, either connect also their meanings, or 
not. For example: let us take these two sentgnces, “ Rome was 
euslaved, Caesar was ambitious,” and connect them together by 
the conjunction because. “ Rome was enslaved Pecause Coesar 
was ambitious.” Here the meanings, as well as the sentences, 
appear to be connected. But if I say, “ manners must be re- 
furmed, or liberty will be lost,” here the conjunction or, though 
jt join the sentences, yet, as to their respective meanings, is a 
perfect disjunctive. And thus it appears, that though all con; 
junctions conjoin sentences, yet with respect to the sense, some 
‘are conjunctive, and some disjunctive; and hence it is that we 
derive their différent species.* 

The conjunctions, which conjoin both sentences and their 
meanings, are either copulatives, or continuatives. The principal 
copulative in English is aud. The continuatives are if, be- 
cuuse, therefore, that, &c. The difference between these is this: 
the copulative does no more than barely couple sentences, and 
is therefore applicable to all subjects whose natures ure not in- 
compatible. Continuatives, on the contrary, by a more intimate 
connection, consolidate sentences into one continuous whole, and 
are therefore applicable only to subjects which have an essential 
coincidence. 

To explain by examples: [Ὁ is no way improper to say, “ Ly- 
sippus was a statuary, avd Priscian was a grammarian,” “the sun” 
shineth, aud the sky is clear,” because these are things that may 
coexist, and yet imply@o absurdity. But it would be absurd to 
say, “ Lysippus was a statuary, decause Priscian was a grain- 
marian ;” theugh not to say, “the sun shineth, because the 2. y is 
clear.” The reason is, with respect to the first, the coincidence 
ls merely aecidental ; with respect tp the last, it is esseutial, 
aud founded in nature. And so much for the distinction be- 
tween copulatives and continuatives.' 

As to continuatives, they are either suppositive, such as ἐς 


πως δοκῶν, ἀναλογεῖ τῇ νηὶ τῇ ἐκ πολλῶν 
συγκειμένῃ ξύλων, ὑπὸ δὲ τῶν γόμφων 
Φαινυμένην ἐχούσῃ τὴν ἕνωσιν : “Of sen- 
tences that, which denotes one existence 
sunPly, and which is strictly one, may be 
considered as analogous to a picce of timber 
hat yet severed, and called on this account 
one. That, which denotes several exist- 
rices, ind which appears te he made one 
'¥ Sone conjunctive particle, is analogous 
τ a ship made up of man y pieces of timber, 
and Which, hy means of the nails, has an 
ha hor unity.” Am. in Lib. de Juterpret. 


ιν id be q . 
rr ges 

Gee ac verha; aut verha tantum con- 
‘unt sensum vero disjungunt. Ne Caus, 


Ling. Lat. c. 167. 

τ Copulativa est, qua copulat tam verba, 
quam senstn. Thus Priscian, Ὁ. 1026. But 
caliger is more explicit: Si sensum con- 
jungunt, (conjunctiones sc.) aut necessnrio, 
aut non necessurin: et si non necessario, 
tum fiunt copulative, &. De Caus. Ling. 
Lat. ὦ, 107. Priscian’s own account of 
continuatives is as follows. Continuativie 
sunt, (pu continuationem ef consequentiant 
rerum significant. Ibid. Scaliger’s account 
is, Ca&usam aut priestituunt, aut subdunt. 
dbid. c. 168. The Greek name for the 
copulative was σύνδεσμος συμπλεκτικύς: 
for the continuative, cuvawrixds: the ety- 
mologies of which words justly distinguish 
their respectige characters. 
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or positive, such as because, therefore, as, &c. Take examples of 
each: “ You will live happily, ¢f you live honestly ;” “ you liye 
happily, because you live honestly.” The difference betwee, 
these continuatives is this: the suppositives denote connection, 
but assert not actual existence; the positives imply both the 
one and the o¢her." 

Further than this, the positives above mentioned are eithe; 
causal, such as because, since, as, &e. or collective, such as there. 
fore, wherefore, then, &c. The difference between these is this: 
the causals subjoin causes to effects; ‘“‘ The sun is in eclipse, be. 
cause the moon intervenes:” the collectives subjoin effects to 
causes, “‘The moon intervenes, therefore the sun is in eclipse.” 
Now we use causals im those instances where, the effect being 
conspicuous, we seek its cause; and collectives, in demonstra- 
tions, and science properly so called, where the cause being 
known first, by its help we discern consequences. ‘ 

All these continuatives are resolvable into copulatives. n- 
stead of ‘‘ Because it is day, it is light,” we may say, “It is day, 
and it is light.” Instead of, “Jf it be day, it is light,” we may say, 
“7 is at the same time necessary to be day and to be light ;” and 
so in other instances. The reason is, that the power of the copula- 
tive extends to all connections, as well to the essential, as to the 
casual or fortuitous. Hence, therefore, the continuative may be 
resolved into a copulative, and something more; that is to say, 
into a copulative implying an essential coincidence in the subjects 


conjoined.’ 


"The old Greek grammarians confined 
the name συναπτικοὶ, and the Latins that 
of con&nuative, to those conjunctions which 
we have called suppositive or conditional, 
while the positive they called παρασυν- 
απτικοὶ, or subcontinuativa. They agree, 
however, in describing their prope cha- 
racters. . The first, according to Gaza, are, 
οἱ ὕπαρξιν μὲν ov, ἀκολουθίαν δέ τινα Kad 
τάξιν δηλοῦντες. |. ἵν. Priscian says, 
they signify to us, Qualis est ordinatio 
et natura rerum, cum dubitatione aliqua 
essentiz rerum. p. 1027. And Scaliger 
says, they conjoin sine subsistentia ne- 
cessaria ; potest tnim subsistere ; et nod 
subsistere utrumque enim admittunt. Jbid. 
c. 168. On the contrary of the posi- 
tive, or παρασυναπτικοὶ, (to use his own 
name,) Gaza tells us, ὅτι καὶ ὕπαρξιν μετὰ 
τάξεως onualvovoiy,ovrorye. And Priscian 
says, Causam continuationis ostendunt con- 
sequentem cum essentia rerum. And Sca- 
liger, Non ex hypothesi, sed ex eo, quod 
subsistit, conjungunt. Jed, 

It may seem at first somewhat strange, 
why the positive conjunctions should have 
been considered a subordinate to the sup- 
positive, which by their ancignt names ap- 


pears to hage been the fact. Is it, that the 
positive are confined to what actually is; 
the suppositive extend to possibles, nay, 
even as fur as to impossifies ἢ Thus it 1s 
false to affirm, “As it is day, it 15. light,” 
unless it actually be day. But we may at 
midnight aflirm, “If it be day, it is light,” 
because the if extends to possibles also. 
Nay, we may affirm, by its help, (if we 
please,) even impossibles. We may si 
“If the sun be cubical, then is the sun an- 
gular; if the sky fall, then shall we catch 
larks.” Thus, too, Scaliger, upon the sine 
occasion: Amplitudinem continuativa per 
cipi ex co, quod etiam inrpossibile aliquando 
presupponit. De Caus. Ling. Lat. c. 468. 
In this sense, then, the contingative, Bulr 
positive, or conditional conjunction, is (as It 
were) superior to the positive, as being of 
greater latitude in its application. 

« The Latins called the causals, ceusales 
or causative ; the collectives, collectiva Οἱ 
illative ; the Greeks called the forniel 
αἰτιολογικοὶ, and the latter συλλογιστικθη 

Υ Resolvuntur autem in copulativas 6” 
1s hee, propterea quod causa cum δ i 
sunpte natura conjuncta est. Scal. de Cavs 
Ling. Lat. ¢. 169. 
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As to causal conjunctions, (of which we have spoken al- 
rendy,) there 1s no one of the four species of causes which they 
are not capable of denoting; for example: the material cause, 
“the trumpet sounds, because it is made of metal;” the formal, 
“the trumpet sounds, because it is long and hollow ;” the efficient, 
“the trumpet sounds, because an artist blows it ;”*the final, “the 
trumpet sounds, that it may raise our courage.” Where it is 
worth observing, that the three first causes are expressed by the 
,trong affirmation of the indicative mode; because, if the effect 
actually be, these must of necessity be also. But the last cause 
has 2 different mode, namely, the contingent, or potential: the 
reason is, that the final cause, though it may be first in specula- 
tion, is always Jast in event; that is to say, however it may be 
the end, which set the artist first to work, it may still be an end 
beyond his power to obtain, and which, like other contingents, 
mav either happen, or not.” Hence, also, it is connected by 
conjunetions of a peculiar kind, such as that, ἵνα, ut, τα. 

The sum is, that all conjunctions, which connect both sentences 
and their meanings, are cither copulative or continuative: the 
continuatives are either conditionalor positive; and the positives 
are cither causal or collective. 

And now we come to the disjunctive conjunctions, a species 
of words which bear this contradictory name, because, while 
they disjoin the sense, they conjoin the sentences.* 

With respect to these, we may observe, that as there is a 
principle of union diffused throughout all things, by which this 
whole is kept together, and preserved from dissipation; so there 
is a principle of diveSSity diffused in like manner, the source of 
distinction, ot number, and of order." 2 


* See bic. 8 p.158,9. See also note 4, 
p- oe For the four causes, sce note wu, 
p. 23. o 

* Οἱ δὲ διαζευκτικοὶ τὰ διαζευγμένα 
συντιθέασι, καὶ ἣ πρᾶγμα ἀπὸ πράγματος, 
ἢ πρόσωπον ἀπὸ προσώπου διαζενγνῦντες, 
τὴν φράσιν ἐπισυνδυῦσιν, Goze Cram. 1, iv. 
Dijunctivee ,unt, que, quamvis dictiones 
Conjungant, sensum tamen disjuncttim ha- 
lent, Prise. L xvi. p. 1029. And hence it 
is that a sentence connected by disjunctives 
1® ἃ near resemblance to a simple negative 
truth : for though this, as to its intellection, 
be disjun&ive, (its end being to disjoin the 
‘ubject from the predicate,) yet, as it com- 

_ ‘erms together into one proposition, 
it is as truly synthetical as any truth that 
\s athrmative, See chap. i, note 6, p. 117. 

Yhe diversity which adorns nature may 
be sud to heighten by degrees, and as it 
Passes to different subjects to become more 
aoe Intense, Some things only diger 
teas : poneidcred as individuals, but if we 
ἮΝ ie their apecien, immediately Jose all 

tinction: such, for instance, are Soegedes 


and Plato. Others differ as to species, but 
a» to genus are the same: such are man and 
lion, aThere are others, again, which differ 
us to genus, and coimcide only, in those 
transcendental comprehensions of eus, being, 
existence, and the like: such are quantities 
and qualities ; as, for example, az ounce, and 
the colour white. Lastly, all being whatever 
differs, as being, from non-beguy. 

Further: in ‘all things different, how- 
‘ever moderate their diwersity, there is an 
appearance of opposition with respect to 
each ofher, inasmuch as each thing is itself, 
and not any of the rest. But yet in all sub- 
jects this opposition is not the same. In 
relatives, such as greater and less, double and 
half, fither and son, cause and effect ; in these 
itis more striking than in ordinary subjects, 
becawse these always shew it, by necessarily 
inferring each other. In contraries, such as 
black and white, ev 1 and odd, good and 
bad, virtuous and vicious; in these the op- 
position jrocs still further, because these not 
only difier, but are even destructive of each 
other. But ἀπὸ most potent opposition is 
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Now it is to express, in some degree, the modifications of thi 
diversity, that disjunctive conjunctions seem first to have been 
invented. 

Of these disjunctives, some are simple, some adversative: 
simple, as when we say, “Hither it is day, or it is night ;” ad- 
versative, as when we say, “It is not day, éu¢ it is night.” The 
difference between these is, that the simple do no more thay 
merely disjoin; the adversative disjoin, with an opposition con- 
comitant. Add to this, that the adversative are definite; the 
simple, indefinite. Thus, when we say, “The number of three js 
not an even number, dué an odd,” we not only disjoin two oppo- 
site attributes, but we definitcly affirm one, and deny the other: 
but when we say, “ The number of the stars 15 ettler even or odd,” 
though we assert one attribute to be, and the other not to be, 
yet the alternative, notwithstanding, is left indefinite. And so 
much for simple disjunctives.° 

As to adversative disjunctives, it has been said already that 
they imply opposition. Now there can be no opposition of the 
same :tttmbute in the samé subject, as when we say, ‘ Nireus was 
beautiful ;” but the opposition must be cither of the same at- 
tribute in different subjects, as when we say, “ Brutus was a 
patriot, but Caesar was not;” or of different attributes in the 
same subject, as when we say, “‘ Gorgias was a sophist, but not 
a philosopher ;” or of different attributes in different subjects, 
as when we say, “ Plato was a philosopher, dué Hippias was a 
sophist.” 

The conjunctions used for all these purposes may be called 
absolute adversatives. 

But there are other adversatives, besides these :_as when we 
say, ‘“‘ Nireus was more beautiful than Achilles ; Virgil was as 
great a poet, as Cicero was an orator.” The character of these 
latter is, that they go further than the former, by marking, not 
only opposition, but that equality, or excess, which arises among 


that of ἀντίφασις, or “ contradiction,” when ¢ The simple disjunctive 4, or rel, 1s 
’ I } 


We Oppose proposition to proposition, truth 
to falsehood, asserting of any subject, either 
it is, or it is not. ‘This, indeed, is an op, 
position which exténds itself to all things‘ 
for every thing conceivable must negds have 
its negative, though multitudes by nature 
have neither relatives nor contraties. 
Besides these modes of diversity, there 
are others that deserve notice: such, for 
instance, as the diversity between thd name 
of a thing and its definition ; between the 
various names which belong to the’ same 
thing, and the various things which are de- 
noted by the same name ; all which difer- 
sities, upon occasion, become a part of our 
discourse. And so much, in short, for the 


subject of diversity. : 
5 4 


mostly used indefinitely, so as to leave an 
alternative ; hut when it is used definitely. 
ho ah to leave no alternative, it is then ἃ 
perfect disjunctive of the subsequent fem 
the previous, and has the same force with 
καὶ od, or ct non. Τὶ is thus Gaga explains 
that verse of llomer, eae 
Βούλομ᾽ ἐγὼ λαὸν σόον ἔμμεναι, ἢ are 

λέσθαι. Thiad. A. 
That is to say, “I desire the people should 
be saved, and not be destroyed ;” the conjune 
tion ἢ being ἀναιρετικὸς, or “ sublative. 
must, however, he confessed, that this verse 
is otherwise explained by an ellipsis, either 
of μᾶλλον, or αὐτὶς, concerning which, δὲς 
the commentators, 
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subjects from their being compared; and hence it is they may 
he eulled adversatives of comparison. 

Besides the*adversatives here mentioned, there are two other 
species, of which the most eminent are uxless and although. 
For example: “Troy will be taken, wnless the Palladium be pre- 
served; Troy will be taken, although Hector defend it.” The 
nature of these adversatives may be thus explained: as every 
event is naturally allied to its cause, so by parity of reason it is 
opposed to its preventive ; and as every cause is cither adequate® 
or inadequate, (inadequate, when it endeavours without being 
efiectual,) so in like manner is every preventive. Now adequate 
preventives are expressed by such adversatives as unless; ‘Troy 
will be taken, wnless the Palladium be preserved ;” that is, this 
alone is sufficient to prevent it. ‘The inadequate are expressed 
ly such adversatives as although ; “Troy will be taken, although 
Hector defend it;” that is, Hector’s defence will prove ineftectual. 

The names given by the old grammarians to denote these last 
adyersatives, appear not sufficiently to express their natures.* 
They may be better, perhaps, called adversatives adequate, and 
inadequate. : 

Aud thus it is that all disyunctives, that is, conjunctions, which 
conjoin sentences, but not their meanings, are cither simple or 
udyersative; and that all adversatives are either absolute or 
comparative, or else adequate or inadequate. 

We shall finish this chapter with a few miscellany observa; 
tions. 

In the first place it may be observed, through all the species 
of disjunctives, that tlf same disjunctive appears to have greater 
or less force, according as the subjects, which it disjoins, are 
more or less‘disjoined by nature. For example: if we say, “ Every 
number is even or odd, every proposition is true or false,” nothing 
secs to disgjoin more strongly than the disjunctive, because no 
things are in nature more incompatible than the subjects. But 
if we say, That object is a triangle, or figure contained under 
three right lines ;” the or, in this case, hardly seems to disjoin, 
or, indeed, to do more than distinetly to express the thing ; first 
hy its name, and then by its definition. So if we say, “ That 
figure is a sphere, or a globe, oa ball,” the disjanctive, in this 
case, tends no further to disjoin, than as it distinguishes the 
severalenames which belong to the same thing.’ 


This distinction has reference to com- 
mM opinion, and the form of language 
ronsonant thereto. In strict metaphysical 
troth, no cause that js not adequate is my 
cause at all, ᾿ 
: He They called them for the most pgrt. 
ΔΛ ΟΣ sufficient distinction of their specie: 

udrersative, or ἐναντιωματικοί. 

Latins had a peculiar particle, for 


this gccasion, which they called subdigjune- 
five, “a subdisjunctive,” and that was sire. 
Alexander sive Paris; Mars stve Mavors. 
The Greek εἴτ᾽ ody secms to answer the 
sayic end. Of these particles, Scaliger thus 
speaks: Et sane nomen subdisjunctivarum 
recte acceptum est, neque enim tam plane 
disjungit, quam disjunctivee. Nam disjunc- 
tive sunt jr τ΄ ‘urariis—subdisjunctive 
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Again: the words when and where, and all others of the 
same nature, such as whence, whither, whenever, wherever, &o 
may be properly called adverbial conjunctions, beeause they par- 
ticipate the nature both of adverbs and cenjunctions: of con- 
junctions, as they conjoin sentences; of adverbs, as they denote 
the attributes either of time or of place. 

Again: these adverbial conjunctions, and perhaps most of the 
prepositions, (contrary to the character of accessory words, 
which have strictly no signification, but when associated with 
other words,) have a kind of obscure signification, when taken 
alone, by denoting those attributes of time and place. And 
hence it is, that they appear in grammar like Zoophytes in na- 
ture; a kind of middle beings,* of amphibious character, which, 
by sharing the attributes of the higher and the lower, conduce 
to link the whole together." 9 

And so much for conjunctions, their genus, and their species. 


CHAPTER IT. 


CONCERNING THOSE CONNECTIVES CALLED PREPOSITIONS. 


Prerosirions by their name express their place, but not their 
character. Their definition will distinguish them from the 
former connectives. A preposition is a part of specch, devoid 
itself of signification, but so formed as to unite two words that 
are significant, and that refuse to coalesce or unite of them- 
selveg.' This connective power (which relates to words only, 


autem etiam in non contrariis, sed diversis 
tantum ; ut, Alexander sive Paris. De 
Caus. Ling. Lat, c. 170. 

& Πολλαχοῦ γὰρ ἣ φύσις δήλη Flveraz 
κατὰ μικρὸν μεταβαίνονσα, ὥστε ἀμφισβη- 
τεῖσθαι ἐπὶ τίνων, πότερον ζῶον ἢ φυτόν: 
“Nature, In many instances, appcurs to 
make her transition by little and little, so 
that in some beings it may be doubted, 
whether theye are animal or vegetable.” 
Themist, -p. 74. edit. Ald. Sec also Arist, 
de Avimal. Part. I’ x. p. 93. edit. 5.1. * 

Ὁ It is somewhat surprising that the po- 
litest and most elegant of the Attic writers, 
and Plato above all the rest, should have 
their works filled with particles of all kinds, 
and with conjunctions in particular ; while 
in the modern polite works, as well of our- 
selves as of our neighbours, searce such 2 
word as a particle or conjunction is‘to be 
found. Is it, that where there is con- 
nexion in the meaning, there must be werds 
had to connect; but that where the con- 
nexion is little or none, such connectives 


are of little use? That hovses of cards, 
i e 


without cement, may Wil answer their 
end, but not those houses where one would 
choose to dwell? Is this the cause? or 
have we attained an clegance to the an- 
cients unknown ¥ 
Venimus ad summam fortune, &e. 

‘The Stvic name for a preposition was 
προθετικὸς σύνδεσμος. praposiliva cui 
junetio, “a prepositive conjunction.” Ὡς 
μὲν οὖν καὶ κατὰ τὰς ἄλλας παραθέσεις αἱ 
προθέσεις συνδεσμικῆς συντάξεως γίνονται 
παρεμφατικαὶ, λέλεκται ἡμῖν" ἐξ ὧν καὶ 
ἀφορμὴ) εὕρηται παρὰ τοῖς Στωικοῖς Tov 
καλεῖσθαι αὐτὰς προθετικοὺς συνδέσμου: 
“ Now in what manner, even in other apr 
plications, (besides the present,) prepos 
tions give proof of their conjunctive synta% 
we have mentioned already ; whence, ἰοῦ, 
the Stoics took occasion to call them pre 
positive conjunctions.” Apollon. Ϊ. iv. ὦ. % 
p. 313, Yet is, this, in fact, rather ἃ de- 
acriptive sketch, than a complete definition, 
siiice there are other conjunctions whic 
are prepositive as well as these. See Ga 
liv. de Praeposit, Prise, L xiv. p- 983. 
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and not sentences) will be better understood from the following 
speculations. 

Some things coalesce and unite of themselves; others refuse 
to do so without help and, as it were, compulsion. Thus, in 
works of art, the mortar and the stone coalesce of themselves, 
put the wainscot and the wall not without nailssand pins. In 
nature this is more conspicuous. For example; all quantities 
and qualities coalesce immediately with their substances. Thus 
it iy we say, “a fierce lion,” “a vast mountain ;” and from this 
natural concord of subject aud accident, arises the grammatical 
concord of substantive and adjective. In like manner, actions 
conlesce with their agents, and passions with their paticnts. 
Thus it is we say, ‘Alexander conquers,” “ Darius is conquered.” 
Nay, a8 every chergy is a kind of medium between its agent and 
patient, the whole three, agent, energy, and patient, coalesce 
with the same facility; as when we say, “ Alexander conquers 
Darius.” And hence, that is, from these modes of natural 
coalescence, arises the grammatical regimen of the verb by its 
nominative, and of the accusative by its verb. Further than 
this, attributives themselves may be most of them characterized ; 
as when we say of such attributives as ran, beautiful, learned, 
he run swiftly, she was very beautiful, he was moderately 
learned, &c. And hence the coalescence of the adverb with 
verbs, participles, and adjectives. 

The general conclusion appears to be this. ‘‘ Those parts of 
speech unite of themselves in grammar, whose original arche- 
types unite of tltemselves in nature.” ‘To which we may add, 
as following from whaé has been said, that the great objects of 
natural union are substance and atimbute. Now though, sub- 
stances nattrally coincide with their attributes, yet they ab- 
solutely refuse doing so one with another." And hence those 
known maxims ip physics, that body is impenetrable; that two 
bodies cannot possess the same place; that the same attribute 
camot belong to different substances, &c. 

From these principles it follows, that when we form a sen- 
tence, the substantive without difficulty coincides with the verb, 
from the natural coincidence of substance and energy——* the sun 
warmeth.” So likewise the energy with the suhject, on which it 
op rates—“ warmeth the earth.” So likewise both substance 
end energy with their proper attributes—‘ the splendid sun,— 
genially warmeth—the fertile carth.”. But suppose we were de- 
ΤΟΙ to add other substantives, as, for instance, air, or beanis. 
How would these coincide, or under*what character could they 
introduced? Not as nominatives or accusatives, for both 


K Causa, propter quam°duo substantiva accidens; itaque non diens, Caeser, Cuto 
Non ponuntur sine copula, e philosopia yaynat. σα], de Cans. Ling, Lat. 
Petenda est: neque enim duo substantiali- 177, 
ter unum esse potest, sicut eubstuntia οἱ 
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those places are already filled; the nominative by the substance 
sun; the accusative by the substance earth. Not as attribute, 
to these last, or to any other thing; for attributes by nature 
they neither are, nor cau be made. Here then we perceive the 
rise and use of prepositions. 3y these we connect those sub. 
stantives to sentences, which at the time are unable to coalesce 
of themselves. Let us assuine, for instance, a pair of these con- 
nectives, through and with, and mark their effect upon the sub- 
stances here mentioned. ‘ The splendid sun ith his beams 
genially warmeth ¢hrough the air the fertile earth.” The sen- 
tence, as before, remains entire and one; the substantives re- 
quired are both introduced; and not a word, which was there 
before, is detruded from its proper place. 

It must here be observed, that most, if not all prepositions 
seem originally formed to denote the relations of place.' The 
reason is, this is that grand relation which bodies or natural 
substances maintain at all times one to another, whether they 
are contiguous or remote, whether in motion or at rest. 

It may be said, indeed, that in the continuity of place they 
form this universe, or visible-whole, and are made as much one 
by that general comprehension, as is consistent with their se- 
veral natures and specific distinctions. Thus it is we have pre- 
positions to denote the contiguous relation of body, as when we 
say, “Caius walketh with a staff; the statue stood upon a pedestal; 
the river ran over a sand:” others for the detached relation, as 
when we say, “he is going zo Italy; the sun is risen above the 
hills; these figs came from Turkey.” So as to motion and rest, 
only with this difference, that here the preposition varies its 
character with the verb. Thus if we say, ‘that lamp hangs from 
the ceiling,” the preposition from assumes a character of qui- 
escence. But if we say, “that lamp is falling from the ceiling,” 
the preposition in such case assumes a character of-motion. So 
in Milton, 

To support uneasy steps ; 
Over the burning marlc. Par, Lost, 1. 
Here over denotes motion. 
Again, ° 


P He, with looks,of cordial love 
Hung orer her enamour'd. Par. Lost, 1%» 
Here over denotes rest. a 
But though the original use of prepositions was tu denote the , 
relations of place, they could not be confined to this office only. 
They, by degrees, extended themselves to subjects incorporeal, 
and came to denote relations, as well intellectual as local. Thus, 


1 Omne corpus aut movetur aut quieswit: tromorum, in quibus fit quies. Hine eli- 
quare opus fuit aliqua nota, que τὸ ποῦ ciénus preepositionis essentialem definite 
significaret, sive esset inter duo extrema, nem. Seal. de Caus, Ling. Lat. ¢. 152. 
inter quee motus fit, sive essetcin alter ex- 
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because, in place, he who is above, has commonly the advantage 
over him who is below, hence we transfer over and under to 
dominion and obedience; of a king we say, “he ruled over his 
people ;” of a common soldier, “‘ he served wader such a general.” 
So, too, we say, “with thought, without attention, thinking over 
2 subject, under anxiety, from fear, out of love, through jea- 
lousy,” &c. ΑἸ] which instances, with many others of like kind, 
shew that the first words of men, like their first ideas, had an 
immediate reference to sensible objects, and that in after-dafs, 
when they began to discern with their intellect, they took those 
words which they found already made, and transferred them 
by metaphor to intellectual conceptions. There is indeed no 
method to express new ideas, but either this of metaphor, or 
that of coming new words; both which have been practised by 
philosophers and wise men, according to the nature and exigence 
of the vccasion.™ 

In the foregoing use of prepositions, we have seen how they are 
applied, cata παράθεσιν, “by way of juxta-position,” that is to 
say, Where they are prefixed to a word without becoming a part 
of it: but they may be used alsé, cata σύνθεσιν, “by way of 
composition,” that 1s, they may be prefixed to a word, so as to 
hecome a real part of it." Thus in Greek we have ἐπίστασθαι, 
in Latin, tvtelligere, m Finglish, “to understand ;” so also, to 
foretell, to overact, to undervalue, to outgo, &c., and in Greek 
and Latin, other instances innumerable. In this case, the pre- 
positions commonly transfuse something of their own meaning 
into the word with which they are compounded; and this im- 
parted meaning, in Most instances, will be found ultimately re- 
solvable into some of the relations of place,° as used either in 
Its proper UP metaphorical acceptation. 


Among the words new coined we may 
aseuhe to Anaxagoras, ὁμοιομέρεια : to 
Plato, ποιότης : to Cicero, qualitas : to 
Anstotle, ἐντελέχεια : to the Stoics, οὗτις» 
kepdris, and many others. Among tho 
Words transferred by metaphor from com- 
non to special meanings, to the Platonics 
We tay ascribe ea: to the Pythagoreans 
and Peripatetics, κατηγορία and κατεγο- 
pev- to the Stoies, κατάληψις, ὑπόληψιϑ, 
καθηκον : to the Pyrrhonists, ἔξεστι, ἐν- 
δέχεται, ἐπέχω, Ke, 

Aud htre 1 caumot but observe, that he 
Who pretends to discuss the sentiments of 
‘my one of these philosophers, or even to 
cite inl translate him, (except in trite 
and obvious sentences,) without accurately 
knowing the Greck tongue in general ; the 
tuce differences of many words apparently 
‘Yhonymous ; the peculiar style of the au- 
thor whom he presumes to handle; he 
new coined words, and new significations 
Fiven to old words, used by such author 
e 


and his sect ; the whole philosophy of such 
sect, *together with the connections and 
dependencies of its several parta, whether 
logical, ethical, or physical ; he, I say, that, 
without this previous preparation, attempts 
what I have said, will shoot in the dark ; 
will be liable to perpetual blunders ; will 
explain, and praise, and ceasure merely by 
chance ; and though he may possibly to 
fools appear as a wise*man, will certainly 
among, the wise, ever pass for a fool. Such 
2 man's intellect comprehends ancient phi- 
losophy, as his eye comprchends a distant 
prospect. He may see, perhaps, enough to 
know mountains from plains, and seas from 
woods ; but fron: an accurate discernment 
of particulars, and their character, this, 
witlfout further, helps, it is impossible he 
should attain. 

@ See Gaz. Gram. 1. iv. cap. de Preposit. 

© For example, let us suppose some given 
space ; ¢ and ev signify “out of that space ;” 
per, “through it,” from beginning to end ; 
. 49 
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Lastly, there are times when prepositions totally lose their 
connective nature, being converted into adverbs, and used in 
syntax accordingly. Thus Homer: 

Γέλάσσε δὲ πᾶσα περὶ χθών. 

“And earth smiled all around.” Iliad. T. 362, 
But of this we have spoken in a preceding chapter.” One thin 
we must, however, observe, before we finish this chapter, which 
is, that whatever we may be told of cases in modern languages, 
there arc, in fact, no such things; but their force and power is 
expressed by two methods, either by situation, or by prepositions; 
tht nominative and accusative cases, by situation; the rest, by 
prepositions. But this we shall make the subject of a chapter by 
itself. concluding here our inquiry concerning prepositions. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CONCERNING CASES. 
As cases, or at least their various powers, depend on the know- 
ledge, partly of nouns, partly of verbs, and partly of prepositions, 
they have been reserved till those parts of speech had been ex- 
aunined and discussed, and are for that reason made the subject 
of so Jate a chapter as the present. . 

There are no cases in the modern languages, except a few 
among the primitive pronouns, such as J and me, 26 and moy; 
and tHe English genitive, formed by the addition of.s, as when 


from lion, we form liows; from 


in, “ within it 3° sub, “ under it.” Ifence, 
then, 6 and per, in composition, “augment ;” 
hin hint 


‘ é 
mamas Sonmnthing not cimnlw 


edictum, “an editt,” something so effectually 


spoken, us all are supposed to hear, and all ,, 
* things continuous there can nothing lie ly 


to obey. So Terence : 

Dico, edico nobis. Eun, v. 5, 20, 
which (as Donatus tells us in his Com- 
ment) isan αὔξησις. suri, “to speak ;” τ 
fart, *to speak out.” Hence effatum, “an 
axiom,” or self-eviderrt proposition ; some- 
thing addressed, as it were, to all mer, and 
calling for universal assent. Cic. Acad. 
11.29. Permagnus, perutiliy “great th rough- 
out, useful through every part.” 

On the contrary, iz and sub dimin®h 
and lessen. Jnjustus, iniquus, “unjust, in- 
equitable,” that lies within justice and 
equity, that reaches not so fae, that falls 


ship, ship's. From this defect, 


” 


short of them ; swhniger, © blackish ;” sul- 


rubicundus, “reddish ;” tending to black. 


and tanding ta rad hue wat nmdar the 


who buys, takes away his purchase. /nter, 
“between,” implies discontinuance ; for in 


tween, From these two comes interzmo, 
“to kill;” that is to say, to e a mall 
away in the midst of life, by making a dit 
continuance of his vital energy. So also 
perimo, “to kill” a man ; that is to say, to 
take him away thoroughly ; for, indeed, 
what more thorough taking away can we 

be supposed? The Greek verb, ἀναιρεῖν», 
and the English yerb, “to take off,” ecm 
both to carry the same allusion. And thus 
it Δ that prepositions become parts of othet 
words. 

P See before, p. 177. 
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however, we may be enabled to discover, in some instances, what 
a case is; the periphrasis, which supplies its place, being the 
case (as it were) unfolded. Thus equi is analysed into du cheval, 
“of the horse ;” equo into au cheval, “ ἴο the, horse.” And hence 
we sec that the genitive and dative cases imply the joint power 
of 2 noun and preposition ; the genitive’s preposition being a, de, 
or er; the dative’s preposition being ad, or versus. 

We have not this assistance as to the accusative, which, in 
modern languages, (a few instances excepted.) is only known 
from its position, that is to say, by being subsequent to its verb 
in the collocation of the words. 

The vocative we pass over, from its little use, being not only 
unknown to the modern languages, but often in the ancient being 
gupplicd by tht nominative. 

The ablative, likewise, was used by the Romans only; a case 
they seem to have adopted to associate with their prepositions, 
as they had deprived their genitive and dative of that privilege ; 
ἃ case certainly not necessary, beeause fle Greeks do ax well 
without it, aud because with the Romans themselves jt is fre- 
quently undistinguished. - 

There remains the nominative, which, whether it were a case 
or no, Was much disputed by the ancients. The Peripatetics 
held if to be no case, and likened the noun, in this its primary 
and original form, to a perpendicular line, such, for example, as 
the line A 13. 


The variations from the nominative, they considered as if A B 
were to fall from its perpendicular; as, for example, to A C, 
or A 1). Hence, then, they only called these variations, πτῶ- 
σεις, casus, “cases,” or “ fallings.” The Stoics, on the contrary, 
and the grammarians with them, made the nominative a case 
also: words they considered (as it were) to fall from the mind, 
or discursive faculty. Now when a noun fell thence in its 
Primary form, they then called it πτῶσις ὀρθὴ, casus rectus, “an 
erect, or upright case or falling ;” ‘such as A B, and by this 
name they distinguished the nominative. When it fell from the 
mind under any of its variations, as, for example, in the form of 
ἃ genitive, a dative, or the like, such variations they called πτῶ- 
σεις πλαγίαι, casus obliqui, * oblique cases, or sidelong fallings,” 
(such as A ©, or A D,) m opposition to the dther, (that 1s, A f,) 
which was erect and perpendicular.1. Hence, too, grammarians 
called the method of enumerating the various cases of a noun, 


4 See Ammon, in Libr. de Interpr. p. do. 
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κλίσις, declinatio, “a declension ;” it being a sort of progressive 
descent from the noun’s upright form through its various de- 
clining forms; that is, adescent from A B to AC, AD, &c. 

Of these cases we shall treat but of four, that is to say, the 
nominative, the accusative, the genitive, and the dative. 

It has been said alrcady, in the preceding chapter, that the 
great objects of natural union are substance and attribute. Now 
from this natural concord arises the logical concord of subject 
and predicate, and the grammatical concord of substantive and 
attributive.” These concords in speech produce propositions and 
segtences, as that previous concord im nature produces natural 
beings. This being admitted, we proceed by observing, that 
when a sentence is regular and orderly, nature’s substance, the 
logician’s subject, and the grammarian’s substantive, are all de- 
noted by that case which we call the nominative. For example: 
Caesar pugnat, ws firgitur, domus wdificatur. We may remark, 
too, by the way, that the character of this nominative may be 
learnt from its attributive. ‘The action implied in pugnat shews 
its nominative Cwsar to be an active efficient cause; the passion 
implied in fingitur shews its nominative ws to be a passive sub- 
ject, as doves the passion in e@dificatur prove domus to be an 
effect. 

As therefore every attributive would, as far as possible, con- 
form itself to its substantive, so for this reason, when it has cases, 
it imitates its substantive, and appears as a nominative also. So 
we find it in such instances as Cicero est cloguens; citium est turpe; 
homo est animal, &e. When it has no cases, (ds happens with 
verbs,) it is forced to content itself with s@ch assimilations as it 
has, those of number and person; as when we say, Cicero ἴο- 
quitur; nos loguimur ; howines loguuntur. - 

From what has been said, we may make the following observa- 
tions » that as there can be no sentence without a substantive, 
so that substantive, if the sentence be regular, is always denoted 
by a nominative; that on this occasion all the attributives, that 
have cases, appear as nominatives also; that there may be a 
regular and perfect sentence without any of the other cases, but 
that without one nominative, at least, this is utterly impossible. 
Hence, therefore, we form its gharacter and description: the 
nominative is that case, without which there can be no regulaf 
and perfect sentence.' We are now to search after anothey case. 

When the attributive in any sentence is some verb denoting 
action, we may .be assured the principal substantive is some 
active efficient cause; so we may call Achilles and Lysippus 19 


F See before, p. 193. ‘ ᾿ nominative. Qf this kind are all sentences, 


* What sort of number and person verbs 
have, see before, p. 170, 1. Ν 

t We have added regular, as well as 
perfect, because there may be irregular 
sentences, which may be perfectewithout a 


made out of those verbs called by the Ste1s 
παρασυμβάματα, oF παρακατηγορήματα : 
such® as Σωκράτει μεταμέλει, Socratcm 
penitct, ἄς. See before, p. 169. 
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such sentences as Achslles vulneravit, Lysippus fecit. But though 
this be evident and clearly understood, the mind is still in sus- 
ence, and finds its conception incomplete. Action, it well knows, 
pot only requires some agent, but it must have a subject also to 
work on, and it must produce some effect. It is, then, to denote 
one of these (that is, the subject or the effect) that the authors 
of language have destined the accusative. Achilles vulneravit 
Hvctorem ; here the accusative denotes the subject. Lysippus 
Κεῖ! statuas ; here the accusative denotes the effect. By these 
‘additional explanations the mind becomes satisfied, and the sen- 
{ences acquire a perfection which before they wanted. In what- 
ever other manner, whether figuratively, or with prepositiony, 
this ease may have been used, its first destination seems to have 
been that here mentioned, and hence therefore we shall form its 
character and description: the accusative is that case which to 
an efficient nominative and verb of action subjoins either the 
effect or the passive subject. We have still left the genitive and 
the dative, which we investigate as follows. 

It has been said in the preceding chapter," that when the 
places of the nominative and the accusative are filled by proper 
substantives, other substantives are annexed by the help of 
prepositions. Now though this be so far true in the modern 
languages, that (a very few instances excepted) they know no 
other method; yet is not the rule of equal Jatitude with respect 
to the Latin or Greek, and that from reasons which we are 
about to offer. ; 

Among the vdrious relations of substantives denoted by pre- 
positions, there appe@r to be two principal ones; and these are, 
the term or point which something commences from, and the 
term or pumt which something tends to. These relations the 
Grecks and Latins thought of so great Importance, as to distin- 
guish them, when they occurred, yy peculiar terminations of 
their own, which expressed their force without the help of a 
preposition. Now it is here we behold the rise of the ancient 
genitive and dative: the genitive beimg formed to express all 
relations commencing from itself; the dative all relations tending 
to itself. Of this there can be no stronger proef than the 
wialysis of these cases in the modern languages which we have 
Mentioned already.* : 

It ig on these principles that they say in Greck, δεομαί cou, 
δίδωμί σοι, “of thee 1 ask,” “to thee ] give.” The reason is, 
IN requests, the person requested is one whom something is 
expected from; in donations, the pérson presented is ene whom 
something passes to. So again, πεποίηται λίθου," “it is made 
of stone.” Stone, was the passive subject, ahd thus it appears in 

e 
"Sec before, p. 194. 2 “made of gold and ivory.” So says Pau- 


ἡ See before, p. 196, 7. sanias of the Olympian Jupiter, |. v. p. 400. 
‘ Χρυσοῦ πεποιημένος καὶ ἐλέφαντος, Sce also Hhom. Miad. %. 574. 
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the genitive as being the term from, or out of which. Even in 
Latin, where the syntax is more formal and strict, we read, 


Implentur veteris Bacchi, pinguisque ferinee. Virg, 


The old wine and venison were the funds or stores of or from 
which they were filled. Upon the same principles, iva τοῦ 
ὕδατος, is a phrase in Greek; and Je bois de Peau, a phrase in 
French; as much as to say, “I take some or a certain part, 
Jrem or out of a certain whole.” 

When we meet in language such genitives as “the son of ἃ 
father ;” “the father of a son;” “the picture of a painter;” “ the 
painter of a picture,” &c., these are all relatives, and therefore 
each of them reciprocally a term or point to the other, from or 
out of which it derives its essence, or at least its Mtellection.’ 

The dative, as it implies tendency to, is employed among its 
other uses to denote the final cause, that being the cause to 
which all events, not fortuitous, nay be said to tend. It is 
thus used in the following instances among innumerable others. 

Tihi suzveis dzedala tellus 
Submittit flores. 


Tibi brachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpius. 


Tibi serviat ultima thule. 


Lucret, 


Virg. Georg. i. 
Ibid. 
And so much for cases, their origin and use; a sort of forms 
or terminations which we could not well pass over, from their 
great importance both in the Greek and Latin tongues ;* but 
which, however, not being among the essentials of language, 
and therefore not to be found in many paxicular languages, can 
be hardly said to fall within the limits of our inquiry. 


CHAPTER V. 


CONCERNING INTERJECTIONS. RECAPITULATION. CONCLUSION. 


Brsiprs the, parts of speech before mentioned, there remains the 
interjection. Of this kind among the Greeks are ἾΩ, Φεῦ, Ai, 


Φ 
Υ All relatives are said to reciprocate, or dium, dupli dimidium. Categor. ο. vu. 


wutially infer cach other, and therefore 
they are often expressed by this case, that 
is to say, the genitive. Thus Aristotle: 
Πάντα δὲ τὰ πρός τι πρὸς ἀντιστρέφοντα 
λέγεται, οἷον ὁ δοῦλος δεσπότου δοΐλος, 
καὶ ὃ δεσπότης δοῦλον δεσπότης λέγεται 
εἶναι, καὶ τὸ διπλάσιον ἡμίσεος διπλάφιον, 
καὶ τὸ ἥμισυ διπλασίου “Hui: Omnia 
vero, que sunt ad aliquid, referuntar ad ¢a, 
que reciprecantur. Ut servas dicitur do- 
mini servus; et dominus, servi dominus ; 
necnon duplum, dimidii duplum ; et dini- 


7 Annon ct illud observatione dignum 
(licet nobis modernis spiritus ndpnihil re 
dundat) antiquas linguas plenas declina- 
tionum, casuum, conjugationum, et similium 
fuisse ; modernas, hie fere destitutas, plu- 
rima per prapositiones et verba auxiliaria 
segniter expedite? Sane facile quis con 
jiciat (utcunque nobis ipsi placeamus) 1 
genia priorum seciflorum nostris fuisse multe 
acytiora et subtiliora, Bacon. de Augi. 
Scient. vi. 1. 
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&e.; among the Latins, Ah! Heu! Hei! &c.; among the 
English, AA! Alas! Fe! &c. These the Greeks have ranged 
among their adverbs; improperly, if we consider the adverbial 
nature, which always coincides with some verb as its principal, 
and to which it always serves in the character of an attributive. 
Now interjections coincide with no part of speech, but are either 
uttered alone, or else thrown into a sentence, without altering 
its form, either in syntax or signification. The Latins seem 
therefore to have done better in separating them by themselves," 
aud giving them a name by way of distinction from the rest. 

Should it be asked, if not adverbs, what then are they? It 
muy be answered, not so properly parts of speech, as adven- 
titious sounds; certain voices of nature, rather than voices of 
art, expressing those passions and natural emotions which spon- 
tancously arise in the human soul, upon the view or narrative of 
interesting events.” 

“And thus we have found that all words are either signifi- 

ant by themselves, or only significant when associated ; that 
those significant by themselves, denote either substances or 
attributes, and are called for that*reason substantives and attri- 
butives; that the substantives are either nouns or pronouns; 
that the attributives are either primary or secondary; that the 
primary attributives are either verbs, participles, or adjectives ; 
{πὸ secondary, adverbs. Again, that the parts of speech, only 
significant when associated, are either definitives or connectives; 
that the definitives are either articular or pronominal ; and that 
the connectives*are either prepositions or conjunctions.” 

And thus have w@resolved language as a whole into its con- 
stitucut parts, which was the first thing that we propgsed in 
the course‘ef this inquiry.‘ 

ἃ Vid. Servium in AMneid. xii. 486. 

ν Interjectiones a Girwcis ad adverbia re- 
fermtur, atque eos sequitur etiam Bocthius, 
Et recte quidem de iis, quando casum regunt, 


signa lretitia idem sunt apud omnes: sunt 
igit®r naturales, Si vero naturales, non 
sunt partes orationis. Naim em partes, se- 
cundum Aristotclem, cx instituto, nom na- 


Sed quando orationi solum inseruntur, ut 
nota affectus, velut suspiri: aut metus, vix 
\ientur ad classem aliquam pertjnere, ut 
que naturales sint nots; non, aliarum 
\ocum instar, ex Instituto significant. Voss. 
de Anal. Li, «1. 
ectum mentis significans, ac citra verbi 
opem sententiam compleus. bid. c. 3. 
Restat classium extrema, interjectio. Hujus 
appellatio non similiter se habet ac con- 
Juuctionis, Nam cum heec dicatur con- 
JWActio, quia conjungat ; interjectio tamen, 
non qwa interjacet, sed quia interjicitur, 
homen aceepit. Nee tamen de οὐσίᾳ ejus 
fst, Ut interjiciatur ; cum per se compleat 
kententiam, nec raro ab ea incipiat oratio. 
Ibid. 1. iv. ὁ, 28. Interjectionem nor@esse 
partem orationis sic ostendo: quod naturale 
Pat. idem est apud omnes’ sed gemitus et 


Interjectio est vox af-> 


turn, dehent constare. Interjectionem Greci 
alverbiis adnumerant; sed falso. Nam 
neque, ἄς. Sanct. Miner. lic. 3, Inter- 
jectionem Greci inter adverbia ponunt, quo-~ 
niam hace quoque vel adjungitur verbis, vel 
verba ci subaudiuntur’ Ut si dicam—pape ἢ 
quid  vidvo—vel per se—pape !—etiamsi 
non addatur, méror; habet in se ipsius verbi 
significationem. (Qua res maxime fecit 
Romanorum artium scriptores separatim 
hanc partem ab adverbiis accipere; quia 
videtur affectum habere in sese verbi, ct 
plenam motus animi significationem, etiamsi 
not addatur vegbum, demonatrare. Interjcc- 
tio tamen non solum illa, qu dicunt Greeci 
“χετλιασμὸν, significat ; sed etiam voces, que 
cujuscunque passionis animi pulsu per ex- 
clamationem interjiciuntur. Prise. 1. xv. 
© See before. p. 119. 
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But now, as we conclude, methinks I hear some objector de- 
manding, with an air of pleasantry and ridicule, “Is there no 
speaking, then, without all this trouble? Do we not talk every 
one of us, as well «unlearned as learned, as well poor peasants 
as profound philosophers?” We may answer, by interrogating 
on our part, De not those same poor peasants use the lever and 
the wedge, and many other imstruments, with much habitual 
readiness? And yet have they any conception of those geome- 
trital principles from which those machines derive their etticacy 
and force? And is the ignorance of these peasants a reason for 
others to remain ignorant, or to render the subject a less be- 
coming inquiry? Think of animals and vegetables that occur 
every day; of time, of place, and of motion; of light, of colours, 
and of gravitation ; of our very senses and intellect, by which 
we perceive every thing else< that they are we all know, and 
are perfectly satisfied; what they are is a subject of much ob- 
scurity and doubt. Were we to reject this last question, be- 
cause we are certain of the first, we should banish all philosophy 
at once out of the world." - 

But a graver objector now accosts us. ‘“ What (says he) is the 
utility? Whence the profit, where the gain?” Every science 
whatever (we may answer) has its use. Arithmetic is excellent 
for the gauging of liquors; geometry, for the measuring of 
estates ; astronomy, for the making of almanacks ; and grammar, 
perhaps, for the drawing of bonds and conveyances. 

Thus much to the sordid. If the liberal ask for something 
better than this, we may answer and assure theth, from the best 
authorities, that every exercise of the mifid upon theorems of 
science, like generous and manly exercise of the body, tends to 
call forth and strengthen nature’s original vigour. “126 the sub- 
ject itself immediately lucrative or not, the nerves of reason are 
braced by the mere employe and we become abler actors in the 
drama of life, whether our part be of the busier or of the se- 
dater kind. 

Perhaps, too, there is a pleasure even in science itself, distinct 
from any end to which it may be further conducive. Are not 
health and strength of body desirable for their own sakes, though 
we happen not to be fated either for porters or draymen ὁ and 


have not health and strength of 


d AAD’ ἔστι πολλὰ τῶν ὄντων, ἃ τὴν 
μὲν ὕπαρξιν ἔχει γνωριμωτάτην, ἀγνωστο- 
τάτην δὲ τὴν οὐσίαν' ὥσπερ ἥτε κίνησις, 
καὶ 6 τόπος, ἔτι δὲ μᾶλλον 5b χρόνος. 
"Exdorou γὰρ τούτων τὺ μὲν εἶναι γνώριμον 
καὶ ἀναμφίλεκτον' τις δὲ τοτέ ἐστιν “αὐ- 
τῶν ἡ οὐσία, τῶν χαλεπωτάτων ὁραθήναι. 
Ἔστι δὲ δὴ τι τῶν τοιούτων καὶ ἡ ψυχή" 
τὸ μὲν γὰρ εἶναι τι τὴν ψυχὴν, γνωριμώτα- 
τον καὶ φανερώτατον' τι δὲ ποτέ ἐστιν, οὐ 
ῥάδιον καταμαθεῖν “There are in the 


e e δ e .« yw 
mind their intrinsic worth also, 


number of things, many which have a most 
known existence, jut a most unknown ¢s- 
sence ; such for example as motion, place, 
and, more than either of them, fu. The 
existence of cach of these is known and m- 
disputable, but what their essence is, or Dt 
ture, is among the, most difficult things 0 
discern, The soul also is in the same class: 
thattit is something, is most evident; but 
what it is, is a matter not so easy to learn. 
Alex. Aphrod. de Anima, p. 142. 
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though not condemned to the low drudgery of sordid emolu- 
ment? Why should there not be a good (could we have the 
race ἰο recognise it) in the mere energy of our intellect, as 
inuch a8 in energies of lower degree? The sportsman believes 
there is good in his chase, the man of gaiety in his intrigue, even 
jhe glutton in his meal. We may justly ask of these,Why they 
pursue such things? but if they answer, “they pursue them be- 
cause they are good,” it would be folly to ask them further, Why 
they pursue what is good? It imight well, in such case, be re- 
plied ou their behalf, (how strange socver it may at first appear,) 
“ihat if there was not something good, which was in no respe¢t 
useful, even things useful themselves could not possibly have 
existence.” For this is in fact no more than to assert, that some 
things are ends, some things are means; and that if there were 
no ends, there could be, of course, no means. 

It should seem, then, the grand question was, What is good ? 
that is to say, what is that which is desirable, not for something 
else, but for itself? for whether it be the chase, or the intrigue, 
or the meal, may be fairly questioned,-since men in each instance 
are far from being agreed. ὴ 

In the mean time, it is plain, from daily experience, there are 
infinite pleasures, amusements, and diversions; some for summer, 
others for winter ; some for country, others for town ; some easy, 
indolent, and soft; others boisterous, active, and rough; a mul- 
titude diversified to every taste, and which for the time are en- 
joyed as perfect good, without a thought of any end that may 
be further obtaiied. Some objects of this kind are at times 
sought by all men, ®xcepting alone that contemptible tribe, 
who, from a love to the means of life, wholly forgetting its end, 
are truly, Τὺ» that reason, called misers, or miserable. 

If there be supposed, then, a pleasure, a satisfaction, a good, 
ᾧ something valuable for itself withowt view to any thing further, 
in so many objects of the subordinate kind; shall we nat allow 
the same praise to the sublimest of all objects? Shall the in- 
tellect alone feel no pleasures in its energy, when we allow them 
to the grossest energies of, appetite and sense? Or if the reality 
of all pleasures and goods were to be controverted, ay not the 
intellectual sort be defended, as rationally as any of them ? 
Whatever may be urged in behalf of the rest (for we are not 
Low arsaigning them) we may safely affirm of intellectual good, 
. that it is “the good of that part which is most excellent within 
us; that it is a good accommodated to all places and times; which 
neither depends on the will of otherg, nor on the affluence of ex- 
ternal fortune; that it is a good avhich decays not with de- 
acl appetites, but often rises in vigour ‘when those are no 
nore."* . 

There is a difference, we must own, between this intellectual 

* See before, pdb * 
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virtue, and moral virtue. Moral virtue, from its employment 
may be called more human, as it tempers our appetites to the 
purposes of human life. But intellectual virtue may be surely 
called more divine, if we consider the nature and sublimity of 
its end. 

Indeed, for moral virtue, as it is almost wholly conversant, 
about appetites and affections, cither to reduce the natural ones 
to a proper mean, or totally to expel the unnatural and Vicious, 
itewould be impious to suppose the Deity to have occasion for 
such an habit, or that any work of this kind should call for hig 
attention. Yet God is, and lives. So we are assured from 
scripture itself. What then may we suppose the divine life to 
be? Not a life of sleep, as the fables tell us of Endymion. If 
we may be allowed, then, to conjecture, with a becoming reye- 
rence, what more likely than a perpetual energy of the purest 
intellect about the first, all-comprehensive objects of intellection, 
which objects are no other than that intellect -itself? For in 
pure intellection it holds the reverse of all sensation, that the 
perceiver and thing perccived are always one and the same.’ 

It was speculation of this kind concerning the Divine Nature 
which induced one of the wisest among the ancients to believe, 
“that the man who could live in the pure enjoyment of his mind, 
and who properly cultivated that divine principle, was happiest 
in himself, and most beloved by the gods. or if the gods had 
any regard to what passed among men, (as 1t appeared they had,) 
it was probable they should rejvice in that which was most ex- 
cellent, and by nature the most nearly allied to themselves; 
and as this was mind, that they should €equite the man who 
most loved and honoured this, both from his regard to that 
which’ was dear to themselves, and from his acting a part 
which was laudable and right.” & 

And thus in all science tZiere is something valuable for itself, 
because it contaims within it something which is divine. 


t El οὖν οὕτως εὖ ἔχει, Ws ἡμεῖς wore, ὃ 
Θεὸς ἀεὶ, θαυμαστόν" εἰ δὲ μᾶλλον, ἔτι 
θαυμασιώτερον' ἔχει δὲ ὧδε, καὶ (ωὴ δέ γε 
ὑπάρχει" 7 γὰρ" Νοῦ ἐνέργεια, ζωή" ἐκεῖνος 


δὲ, H ἐνέργεια᾽ ἐνέργεια δὲ ἡ καθ᾽ αὑτὴν, 


ἐκείνου ζωὴ ἀρίστη καὶ αἴδιος. Φαμὲν δὲ 
τὸν Θεὸν εἶναι ζῶον αἴδιον, ἄριστον; ὥστε 
(wh καὶ αἰὼν συνεχὴς καὶ αἴδιος ὑπάρχει 
τῷ Θεῷ, τοῦτο γὰρ ὃ Θεός. Τῶν μετὰ τὰ 
φυσ’ Λ΄. (ζ΄. It is remarkable in scripture, 
that God is peculiarly characterized as a 
living God, in opposition to all falsé and 


imaginary deities, of whom some had no 
pretensions to life at all; others to none 
higher ¢han to vegetables or brutes ; and 
the best were nothing better than illustrious 
men, whore existence was circumscribed by 
the short period of humanty, ᾿ 

To the passage above quoted, may he 
added another, which immediately precedes 
it. Αὐτὸν δὲ νοεῖ ὁ νοῦς κατὰ μετάληψιν 
τοῦ νοητοῦ" νοητὺς yap γίνεται, θιγγάνων 
καὶ νοῶν' ὥστε ταὐτὸν νοῦς καὶ νόητυν. 

6 HO’ Νικομαχ' τὸ Κ΄. κεφ. η΄. 
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BOOK III. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT INTO 1TS PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Some things the mind performs through the body ; as, for ex- 
ample, the various works and energies of art. Others it per- 
forms without such medium; as, for example, when it thinks, 
and reasons, and concludes. Now though the mind, in either 
case, may be called the principle or source, yet are these last 
more properly its own peculiar acts, as being immediately refer- 
able to its own innate powers. And thus is mind ultimately 
the cause of all; of every thing at least that is fair and good. 

Among those acts of mind more immediately its own, that of 
mental separation may be well reckqned one. Corporeal sepa- 
rations, however accurate otherwise, are in one respect incom- 
plete, as they may be repeated without end. The smallest 
limb, severed from the smallest animalcule, (if we could suppose 
any instrument equal to such dissection,) has still a triple exten- 
sion of lenyth, breadth, and thickness; has a figure, a colour, 
with perhaps many other qualities, and so will continue to have 
though thus divided to infinity. But the mind surmounts all 
power of concroetion,* and can place in the simplest manner 
every attribute by iteglf: convex without concave; colour with- 
out superficies ; superficies without body ; and body without its 
accidents ; ag élistinctly each one as though they had neve becn 
united. 

And thus it is that it penetrates into the recesses of all things, 
not only dividing them, as wholes, into their more conspicuous 
parts, but persisting till it even separate those elementary prin- 
ciples, which, being blended together after a more mystcrious 
Inanner, are united in the minutest part as much as in the 
mightiest whole.» ᾿ ; 

Now if matter and form are among these elements, and 
deserve perhaps to be esteemed as the principal among them, 
1 may not be foreign to the design® of this treatise, to seek 
whether these, or any things analogous to them, may be found 
i speech or language.© This, therefore, we shall attempt after 
the following method. 


* Ttaque nature facienda est prorsus Βο- 
lutio ot heparatio ; non per ignem certe, sed 
per Tuentem, tanquam, ignem = divinwn, 

Saucon, Organ. 1. ii, 16. 

See below, p. 207, note ὁ, 

“See before, p. 117, 119. “ Matter” 
and “ form” (in Greck ὕλη and el5os) were 


terns of great import in the days of ancient 
philosophy, whan things were serutinized 
rather at their beginning than at their end. 
Thcy have been but little regarded by 
modern philosophy, which almost wholly 
employs itself about the last order of sub- 
stance, that's to say, the tangible, corporeal, 
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Every thing in a manner, whether natural or artificial, ig ἴῃ 


its constitution compounded of 


or concrete, and which acknowledges no 
separations even in this, but those made by 
mathematical instruments or chemical pro- 
ccss. με 

The original meaning of the word ὕλη, 
was sylva, “a wood.” Thus Homer: 

Z Τρέμε δ᾽ οὔρεα μακρὰ καὶ ὕλη» 
Ποσσὶν ὑπ᾽ ἀθανάτοισι Ποσειδάωνος ἰόντος. 
As Neptune pust, λα mountains and the wood 
Trembled beneath the god's immortal fect. 

“Hence as wood was perhaps the first and 
most useful kind of materials, the word ὕλη, 
which denoted it, came to be hy degrees 
extended, and at length to denote matter 
or materials in geucral. In this sense brass 
was called the ὕλῃ or “ matter” of ἃ statte ; 
stone, the ὕλῃ or “ matter” of a pillar ; and 
so in other instances. ‘The Platonic Chal- 
cidius, and other authors of the latter 
Latinity, use sy/ra under the same extended 
and comprehensive signification, ‘ 

Now as the species of matter here men- 
tioned (stone, metal, wood, &c.) occur most 
frequently in common life, and are all 
nothing more than natural substances or 
bodies, hence by the vulgar, matter and body 
have been taken to denote the same thing ; 
material to mean corporeal ; immaterial, in- 
corporeal,&c. But this was not the sentiment 
di philosophers of old, by whom the term 
matter was seldom wsed wider so narrow an 
acceptation. By these, every thing was 
called ὕλης or “matter,” whether corporeal or 
incorporeal, which was capable of becoming 
somethi#z else, or of being moulded into 
something clae, whether from the operation 
of art, of nature, or'a higher caune. 

In this sense, they not only called brass 
the ὕλη of a statue, and timber of a boat, 
but lettere and syllables they called the 
ὕλαι of words ; words, or simple terms, the 
ὅλαι of propositions ; and propositions them- 
selves the ὕλαι of syllogisms. The Stoics 
held al] things out of our own power, (τὰ 
oun ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν.) sach as wealth and poverty, 
honour and dishonour, health and sickness, 
life and death, to be the ὅλαι, or materials “ 
of virtue or moral goodness, which had its 
essence in a proper conduct with respect to 
all these. (Vid. Arr. Epict. Li. c. 29. Also 
the Dialogue concerning Happiness, p. 
75, and note t M. Ant. xi. 90 ; vii. 
29; x. 18, 193; where the dAcdve and 
αἰτιῶδες are opposed to cach other.) The 
Peripatetica, though they expressly helé the 
soul to be ἀσώματος, or “ incorporeal,” yet 
still talked of a νοῦς ὑλικὸς, “2 materril 
mind” or “intellect.” This to modern cars 
may possibly sound somewhat harshly. Yet 
if we translate the words, “natural capa- 


something common and some. 


city,” and consyler them as only denotip 
that original and native power of intellec. 
tion, which being previous to all human 
knowledge, is yet necessary to its reception ; 
there seems nothing then to remain thut 
can give us offence. And so much for the 
idea of ὕλη, or “matter.” See Alex. Aphrod, 
de Anim. p. 144. b. 145. Arist. Metaph. 
Ρ. 121, 122, 141. edit. Sylb. Procl. iy 
Euclid. p, 22, 23. 

As to εἶδος, its original meaning wars 
that of “form” or “figure,” considered as 
denoting visible symmctry and proportion; 
and hence it had its fame from εἴδω, “to 
sce ;” beauty of person being onc of the 
noblest and most excellent objects of sight, 
Thus Euripides, 

Πρῶτον μὲν εἶδος ἄξιον τυραννίδος. 
Fair form to empire gave the first pretence. 
Now as the form or figure of visible beings 
tended principally to distinguish them, and 
to give to each its name and essence ; hence 
in a more general sense, whatever of any 
kind (whether corporeal or incorporeal) was 
peculiar, essential, and distinctive, 50 a8 by 
its accession to any beings, as to its ὕλη or 
“ matter,” to mark them with a character 
which they had not before, was called by 
the ancients εἶδος, or “form.” Thus not 
only the shape given to the brass was 
called the εἶδος, or “form” of the statue ; 
but the proportion assigned to the drugs 
rus the εἶδοθ, or “form” of the medicine ; 
the orderly motion of the human body was 
the εἶδος or “ form” of the dance ; the just 
arrangement of the proyiM#itions, the εἶδος 
or “ form” of the syHogisin, In like manner, 
the rational and accurate conduct of a wise 
and good man, in all the various relations 
and occurrences of life, made that εἶδος or 
“form” described by Cicero to his sen: 
Formam quidam ipsain, Maree fili, et tan- 
quam faciem honesti vides: quie, si oculis 
cerneretur, mirabiles amores (ut nit Plato) 
excitarct sapientia, ἄς, De Offie. i. 

We muy go further still: the Supreme 
Intelligence which passes through all things, 
aud which is the same to our capacities a8 
light is to our eyes, this Supreme Intelli- 
gence has been called εἶδος εἴδων, “the 
form of forms,” as being the fountain of all 
symmetry, of all good, and of all truth; 
and as imparting to cvery being those ΘΒ’ 
sential and distinctive attributes whieb 
make it to be itself, and not any thing clse. 

And so much concerning form, as betore 
concerning muatier. We shall only add, 
thet it is in the uniting of these that every 
thing generable begins to exist ; in their 
separating, to perish, and be at an end 5 
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{hing peculiar ; of something common, and belonging to many 
other things; and of something peculiar, by which it is distin- ‘ 
muished, and made to be its true and proper self. 
~ }ience language, if compared according t» this notion to the 
murmurs of a fountain, or the dashings of a cataract, has in 
common this, that, like them, it is a sound. Dut then, on the 
contrary, it has in peculiar this, that whereas those sounds have 
no meaning or signification, to language a meaning or significa- 
tion is essential. Again, language, if compared to the voice of 
rational animals, has in common this, that, like them, it has a 
meaning. But then it has this in peculiar to distinguish it frqm 
them, that whereas the meaning of those animal sounds is 
derived from nature, that of language is derived, not from 
nature, but frohi compact.4 

From hence it becomes evident, that language, taken in the 
most comprehensive view, implies certain sounds, having certain 
meanings; and that of these two principles, the sound is as the 
matter, connnon (like other matter) to many different things ; 
the meaning as that peeuliar and characteristic form, hy which 


the nature or essence of language becomes complete. 


what wile the two co-exist, they co-exist 
nat by juxtaposition, like the stones in a 
wall, bat by a more intimate coincidence, 
complete in the minutest part ; that hence, 
if we were to persist in dividing any sub- 
stance (for exuuuple marble) to infinity, 
there would »till remain after every section 
both matter and form, and these as per- 
fectly united as before the e@rision began : 
lastly, that they are both pre-existent to 
the beings which they constitute; the 
matter being toe found in the world at 
luge; the form, if artificial, pre-existing 
Within the artificer, or if natural, within 
the Supreme Cause, the sovercign artist of 
the universe, 
Pulchrum pulcherrimus tse 
Mundum mente qerensy simili,ue in unagine 
formas. 

Even without speculating so high jas this, 
we mnay see among all animal and vegetable 
substances, the form pre-existing in their 
lnmediate generating cause ; oak being the ἡ 
Rirent of oak, lion of lion, man of man, &c. 

Cicero’s account of these principles is as 
follows: Ὁ 

MATTER. 

Sed subjectam putant onmibus sine ulla 
“perle, atyue carentem omni ila gualitate 
(faiamus enim tractando usitatius hoe 
verbum οἱ tritius) matertam quandam, ex 
(4A omnia expressa atyue efficta sint : (que 
tota omnia uccipere possit, omnibusque 
modis mutari atque ex omni parte) eayue 


eres Interire, non in nihilum, &e. Acad. 


FORM. 

Sed ego sic statuo, nihil esse in ullo 
genere tun pulchrum, quo non pulehrius id 
sit, unde illud, ut ex ore aliquo, quasi 
Imago, exprimatur, quod neque oculis, neque 
aurtbus, ucque ullo sensu percipi potest: 
cogitatione tantum ct mente complectimur. 
Has rerum formas appellat ideas ile non 
intelligendi solum, sed ctiam dicendi gravis- 
simus auctor ct magister, Plato: casque 
gigni negat, et ait semper essc, wt ratione 
et intelligentia contincri: cetera nasci occi- 
dere, fluere, labi; nec diutius esse uno οἵ 
eodem statu. Quidquid est igitur, de quo 
ratidhe et vin disputetur, id est ad ultimam 
aul generis formam speciemque radigenduin, 
Cic. ad M. Brut. Orat. 

4The Peripatetics (and with just reason) 
in all their definitions, as well of words as 
of sentences, made it a part of their cha- 
racter to be significant κατὰ συνθήκην, “ by 
vompact.” See Aristot. de Interp. c. 2. 4, 
Tocthius translates tae words κατὰ συν- 
θήκην, “ad placitum,” or “ secundum placi- 
ἀπ. πὰ thus explains them in his com- 
ment: Scecundum placitum vero est, quod 
secundum quandam positionem, placitum- 
que ponentis aptatur ; nullum enim nomen 
naturaliter constitutum est, neque unquam, 
sicut subjecta res a natura est, ita quoque 
a imtara veniente vocabulo nuncupatur. 
Sed hominum genus, quod et ratione, ct 
omitione vigeret, nomina posuit, eaque qui- 
bus libuit literis sylabisque conjurgens, 
singulis subjectarum rerum substantiis dedit. 
Boeth. in lip. de Interpret. p. 308. 
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CHAPTER II. 


6 e 
UPON THE MATTER, OR COMMON SUBJECT OF LANGUAGE, 


@ 
Tur ὕλη, or “ matter of language,” comes first to be considered: 
a subject which order will not suffer us to omit, but in which 
wé shall endeavour to be as concise as we can. Now this ὕλη, 
or “matter,” is sound; and sound 1s that sensation peculiar to 
the sense of hearing, when the air hath felt a percussion adequate 
to the producing such effect.‘ 

As the causes of this percussion are various, so from hence 
sound derives the varicty of its species. ὴ 

Further, as all these causes are either animal or inanimate, 
so the two grand species of sounds are likewise animal or in- 
animate. 

There is no peculiar name for sound inanimate ; nor even for 
that of animals, when made by the trampling of their feet, the 
fluttering of their wings, or &4ny other cause, which is merely 
accidental. But that which they make by proper organs, in 
consequence of some sensation or inward impulse, such animal 
sound is called a zoice. 

As language therefore implies that sound called Auman ‘voice, 
we may perceive that to know the nature and powers of the 
human voice, is in fact to know the matter or common subject of 
language. 

Now the voice of man, and it should seefi: of all other animals, 
is formed by certain organs between the mouth and the lungs, 
and which organs maintain the intercourse betwee these two. 
The lungs furnish air, out of which the voice is formed ; and the 
mouth, when the voice is formed, serves to publish it abrggd. 

What these vocal organs precisely are, is not in all respects 
agreed by philosophers and anatomjsts. Be this as it will, it 1s 
certain that the mere’ primary aud simple voice is completely 
formed, before ever it reach the mouth, and can therefore (ag 
well as breathing) find a passage through the nose, when the 
mouth is so far stopped, as to prevent the least utterance. 

Now pure and simple vojce, being thus produced, is (as before 


~ ~ Η ~ 
᾿Ακούειν δὲ, τοῦ μεταξὺ τοῦ τε φωνοῦντος 


e This appears to be Priscian’s meaning 
καὶ τοῦ ἀκούοντος ἀέρος πληττομένου σφα!- 


when he says of a voice, what is more 


properly true of sound in general, that it is, 
suum sensibile aurium, id est, quod prépric 
auribus accidit. Lib. i. Ὁ. 537. 

The following account ,of the Stoics, 
which refers the cause of sound to an un- 
dulation in the air propagated circularly, 
as when we drop a stone into a cistern of 
water, seems to accord with the modern 
hypothesis, and to be as plausible as any: 


ροειδῶς, εἶτα κυματουμένον, καὶ ταῖς ἀκοαίς 
προσπίπτοντος, ὡς κυματοῦται τὸ ἐν TH 
δεξαμενῇ ὕδωρ κατὰ κύκλους ὑπὸ τοῦ 
ἐμβληθέντος λίθου : “ Porro audire, cum 18. 
qui medius inter Joquentem, et audientem 
est, ner verberatur orbiculariter, deinde 
agifttus auribus influit, qnemadmodum et 
cistern? aqua per orbea injecto agitatur 
lapide.” Diog, Laert, vii. 
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was observed) transmitted to the mouth. Tere, then, by means 
of certain different organs, which do not change its primary 
ualities, but only superadd others, it receives the form or 
character of articulation. For articulation is in fact nothing else, 
than that form or character, acquired to simple voice, by means 
of the mouth and its several organs, the teeth, the tongue, the 
lips, ke. The voice 15. not by articulation made more grave or 
acute, more loud or soft, (which are its primary qualities.) but Jt 
acquires Lo these characters certain others additicnal, which are 
ertectly adapted to exist along with themf 
“Ἔ ΟΜ ρίοοι of these new characters are {hose acquired through 
dhe ere openings of the mouth, as these openings differ in giving 
the vaice a passage. Ἐπ the variety of coufigurations in these 
OpeHIgs only, which gives bith and origin to the several vowels; 
sud henee it is they derive their name. by being thus eminently 
vocal? aud easy to be sounded of themselves alone. 
There are other articulate forms, which the mouth makes not 
by mere openings, but by different contacts of its different, parts ; 


P'The severel orsins above aention & gpayela ἀρτηνίι, καὶ τῇ ὑπερίως ἤτοι τῷ 
notonly sense the purposes ef speech, but yepyaava καὶ διὰ τῆς WAnyns ἀποτελῇ 
those very diftereat ones Lhewise of imasth tive ἥχον αἰσθητὸν, κατά τινα ὁρμὴν τῇς 
αἰ and respiration sso dtrugal is nature ψυχῆ ὕπερ ἐπὶ τῶν ὀἐμπνευστῶν παρὰ 
w this assigning them donble duty. aud so rats povrurvis καλουμένων ὀργάνων συμ- 
cuetul te maintain her character of duing βαίνει. aos αὐλῶν καὶ συρίγγων τῆς 
pothine oa vin yAGTTN. καὶ τῶν ὀδόντων. καὶ χειλέων 

he that would he informed ἢ πρὸς ἐν τὴν διάλεκτον ἀναγκαίων ἔντωϊῃ 
hettor the parts here mentioned are framed πρὸς δὲ τὴν ἁπλῶς φωνὴν οὐ πάντως συμ- 
tor Ciscuitse im oman, She is a discursive βολλομένων.. & Extque sonus, ictus eeris qui 
wap than they are in otggr andnws.  auditusentitur: vos autem est sonus, quem 
we 4 dot se. may consult Aristotle mo aninans edit, emm per thoracts compres. 
ho ueause de Aunt Part. hbo ος Tey stoner aerattiactas a pulmone, elsys sinml 
hbo ot, 1. ade Anim db ἢν ὦ ὅν tes arerium, quam asperam voeant, et 
er a Pulition, aut gmrauhenen dupingit, et ex 

Awl ber by the way. αἱ sme dnqairer doin senme ἀπ μίλια, seusihilem pro anmi 
be oof ἃ antes truly moder. he may pose quodags ampetu permet. Td qued ino ine 
Sh wonder how the philosopher consider ostaneestis que quia dufiant, μου, ἐμ- 
ms (as it womeodestty phiased) the eae in πιεστὰ αὐ rausicis ἀκ απὸ usn vemt, ut 
Whe he lyed, 1 know ‘so mech. agd in tibis. ce Gsinlis contgit, eam tineua, 
redson sa aed Bat if he have auy taste deutes, bdaaque ad ἴοι πο necessara sint, 
Qyvelue fer anennt τὶ σα ἄγον he amy wath oad vec vero siurplicam hon ΟΠ corn: 
much taster νον wonder ai the vahity of ὦ. Ammon. in ib. De huterpr p25, 
hits «προς who dream all phe. Bo Vids etuan Boerhaave {[nstitut. Medie. 


Sophy to he the invention of their own age, wet 626. (0, ° 
kia ine nothing of those ancieuts still re- It appems that the Stutes (contrary to 


Mame tor them perusal though they are the no®on of the Periputetics) used the 
το τόν un every deension to aive the pre word) φωνὴ. τὺ denote sound τὰ general, 
fercnee to themsc tyes. They defined it therefore ‘to be, τὸ ἔδιον 

‘The following account from Ammonius ἀισθητὸν ἀκοῆς, which justifies the defmi- 
Will show whence the notions in this chapter tion gaven by Priscian, in the note pre- 
Me taken, and what authority we have to ceding. Animal sound they defined to be, 
(stinguish yowe from mere sound; and ἀὴρ, ὑπὸ ὁρμῆς πεπληγμένος. “air struck 
articulate voice from simple voice. (and so made audible) by some arma) im- 
, Καὶ ψόφος μέν ἔστι πληγὴ ἀέρος αἰσθητὴ = pulge 3° and human or rational sound, they 
“KON” φωνὴ δὲ, ψόφος ἐξ ἐμψύχου yied- defined, ἔναρθρος καὶ ἀπὸ διανοίας ἐκπεμπο- 
μένος, Gray διὰ τῆς συστολῇς τοῦ θώρακος μένη. “sound articulate and derived from 
κθλιβόμενος ἀπὸ τοῦ πνεύμονος ὃ εἰσπνευ- the discursivg faculty.” Diog. Laert. vii. 55, 
ΤΣ ip προσπίπτῃ ἀθρόων τῇ καλουμδνγ ΕΞ Φωνήεντα. . 
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such, for instance, as it makes by the Junction of the two lips, of 
the tongue with the teeth, of the tongue with the palate, ang 
the Κα. 

Now as all these several contacts, unless some opening of the 
mouth either immediately precede, or inmediately follow, would 
rather occasion silence, than to produce a voice; hence it ig, 
that with some such opening, cither previous or subsequent, 
they are always connected. Hence also it is, that the articula- 
tions so produced are called consonant, because they sound not 
of themselves, and from their own powers, but at all times jn 
eéOmpany with some auxiliary vowel." 

There are other subordinate distinctions of these primary 
articulations, which to enumerate would be foreign to the design 
of this treatise. 

It is enough to observe, that they are all denoted by the com- 
mon name of element,' inasmuch as every articulation of every 
other kind is from them derived, and into them resolved. Under 
their smallest combination they produce a syllable; syllables 
properly combined produce a word; words properly combined 
produce a sentence ; and sentences properly combined produce 
an oration or discourse. 

Aud thus it is, that to principles apparently so trivial," as 


bh Σύμφωνα. 

The Stoic defimtion of an element is 
43 follows: ἔστι δὲ στοιχεῖον, ἐξ οὗ πρώτου 
γίνεται τὰ γινόμενα. καὶ εἰς ὃ ἔσχατον ἀνα- 
λύεται" “an element 1s that out of which, 
as their first principle, things generated are 
made, and into which, as theit last remains 
they arg resolved.” Diog. Laert. vin 176, 
W hat Aristotle says upon elements, with re- 
spect to the subject here treated, is worth at- 
tending to: φωνῇ» στοιχεῖα, ἐξ ὧν σύγκειται 
ἢ φωνὴ. καὶ εἰς ἃ διαιρεῖται ἔσχατα" Φκεῖνα 
δὲ μηκέτ᾽ εἰς ἄλλας φωνὰς ἑτέρας τῷ εἴδει 
αὐτῶν - “the elements of articulate voice 
are those things out of which the voice 1s 
compounled, and into which, as its last 
remains, it is divided: the elements them- 
selves being nq further divisible into other 
articulate voices, differing in species from 
them.” Metaph. vec. 3. « 

k The Egyptians paid divine honours to 
the inventor of letters, and regulator of 
language, whom they called Theuth. By 
the Greeks he was worshipped under the 
name of Hermes, and represented commonly 
by a head alone without other limbs, etand- 
ing upon a quadrilateral basis. The head 
itself was that of a beautiful youth, having 
on it a pelusus, ov bonnet, adorned with 
two wings. e 

There was a peculiar reference in this 
figure to the Ἑρμῆς λόγιος. “ the Hermes of 
language or discourse.” He posspased no 
other part of the human figureut the head, 


Decause no other was deemed requisite te 
litional commauneationn Words, at the same 
time, the medium of this communication. 
hong (as Homer well deseribes them) 
ἔπεα wrepoevra, “ Kineed words,” were re- 
presented t@ ther velocity by the wings of 
his bonnet. 

Let us suppose such a Hermes, having 
the front of his basis ¢&: nsual place for 
inseriptions) adomed with some old alpha 
bet. and having a veil flang across, by 
which that alphabet is partly covered. Let 
a youth be seen drawing off this veil; and 
a nymph, near the youth, transcribing what 
she there discovers, 

Such a design would casily indicate its 
meaning, The youth we might magme w 
be the genius of man, (nature Deus hnman, 
as Horace styles him ;) the nymph to be 
μνημοσύνη. or “memory :” as much as i“ 
insinuate that “man, for the preservation’o! 
his deeds and inyentions, was necessarily 
obliged to have recourse to letters 5 and 
that memory, being conscious of her own 
insufficiency, was glad to avail herself of 8 
valuable an acquisitien.” 

As to Hermes, his history, gonealogss 
mythology, figure, Ac. vid. Platon. Philel. 
vol. ii. p. 18 edit. Serran, Diod. Sie. L 
Horat. od. x. 1. Ἰ. Hesiod. Theog. v. 95: 
cuta Comment. Joan. Diaconi. Thueyd. 
27. et Scholiast. in Jee. Pighwm apt 
Gronoy. Thesaur, vol. ix. p. 1164. : 

Vor the value and importance of prey 
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about twenty plain elementary sounds, we owe that variety of 
articulate voices, Which have been sufficient to explain the senti- 
ments of 50 iunume¢rable a multitude, as all the present and past 
oonerations of men. 
ΠΤ appears, from what has been said, that the matter or 
common subject of language is that species of sounds called 
yoiees articulate. 

What remains to be examined in the following chapter,>is 
language under its characteristic and peculiar form, that is to 
say, language considered, not with respect to sound, but to 


CHAPTER ΠῚ. 


ΤῸΝ THE FORM, OR PECULIAR CHARACTER, OF LANGUAGE. 


Wirn to any articulate voice there accedes by compact a 
meaning or signification, such voice by such accession is then 
ealled a word; and many words, possessing their significations 
(ax it were) under the same compact,’ unite in constituting a 


particular language. 


plessand the ditheulty in attaining them, 
we Anistot. de Sophist. Elench, ὦ 34, 

The tollowing passage, taken from that 
alle ἀπ πα πόσαι Jacquet, will be found 
pecubharhy pertinent to what hk been said 
tn thist hapter concerning elementary sounds, 
p Bt, B25 

Mille nniliones seriptoruin mille qauineiun 
miltombus won saabent oumes 2b litte- 
miuin alphabet, permutationes, licet singuli 
quotdie absolyereut 40° paginas, quaram 
πα Contimeret diversus ordines lit- 
fetarum 24. Tacquet Arithmetic Theor. 
1 Δ], edit. Antverp. 1663, 

| eo hefore, note d, p. 207. See also 
D4, Hote ce, and p. 28, noted. 

Che following quotation from Ammonius 
15 remarkable: Καθάπερ οὖν τὸ μὲν κατὰ 
Τίσον κινεῖσθαι, φύσει, τὸ δὲ ὀρχεῖσθαι, 
θέσει καὶ κατὰ συνθήκην, καὶ τὸ μὲν ξύ- 
λον, φύσει, ἡ δὲ Ούρα, Oe" οὕτω καὶ τὸ 
Mer φωνεῖν, φύσει, τὸ δὲ BC ὀνομάτων ἢ 
ρημστων σημαίνειν, θέσει---- καὶ ἔοικε τὴν 
μὲν φωνητικὴν δύναμιν, ὄργαναν οὖσαν 


τῷ τὸ . oe 
ὧν ψυχικῶν ἐν ἡμῖν δυνάμεων γνωστικῶν, 


" ὁρεκτικῶν, κατὰ φύσιν ἔχειν ὃ ἄνθρωπος 
παραπλησίως τοῖς ἀλόγοις ζώοις τὸ δὲ 
ee. ἢ ῥήμασιν, a sruis ἐκ τούτων 
ὙΚειμένοις λόγοις χρῆσθαι πρὸς τὴν αῷ- 
μασίαν (οὐκέτι φύσει οὖσιν. ἀλλὰ θέσει) 
ee ἔχειν πρὺς τὰ ἄλογα (Ga, διότι 
" τῶν θνητῶν αὐτοκινήτον μετέχει 


ἵνα καὶ ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ φωνεῖν ἡ τεχνικὴ αὐτῇ 
διακρίνηται δύναμις" δηλοῦσι δὲ ταῦτα οἱ 
εἰς κάλλος συντιθέμενοι λόγοι μετὰ μέτρων, 
ἢ ἄνευ μέτρων: “In the same manner, 
therefore, as local motion is from nature, 
but dancing is something positive s and as 
tnaber exists in nature, but a door Th some- 
thing positive 3 50 Is the power of pro- 
ducing a vocal sound founded in nature, 
but thgt of explaining ourselves hy nouns, 
ar γε something positive, And hence it 
is, that as to the simple power of producing 
vocal sound, (which is, as it were, the organ 
vol instrument to the soul’s faculties of 
knowledge or volition.) as to this vocal 
power, T say, man secins to possess it from 
nature, In hke mamer as irrational ani- 
qwals: but as to the employing of nouns, or 
verbs, or sentences composed out of them, 
in the explanation of our sentiments, (the 
thing thus employed being founded not in 
nature, but in position.) this he seems to 
possess by way of peculiar eminence, be- 
cause he alone, of all mortal beings, par- 
tukes of a soul, which can move itself, and 
operate artificially 5 so that even in the 
subject of sound, this artificial power shews 
itself; as the various clogant compositions, 
both in metre and without metre, abup- 
dantly prove.” Ammon. de Interpr. p. 
51. A. 

It must be, observed, that the operating 


UX. καὶ τέχνικῶς ἐνεργεῖν δυναμένη.» artificially, (ἐνεργεῖν τεχνικῶς.) of which 
9 


yp? F 
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It appears trom hence, that x word may be defined, “a yojeo 
articulate and significant by compact ;” and that language may 
be defined, ‘a system of such voices, so significant.” i 

It is from notions like these concerning language and words. 
that one may be tempted to call Janguage a kind of picture of 
the universe, where the words are as the figures or Imayes of’ al] 
particulars. 

eAnd yet it may be doubted how far this is true. For ir 
pictures and images are all of them imitations, 1 will follow, 
that whoever has natural faculties to know the original, will, In 
felp of the same faculties, know also its imitations. But it by 
no means follows, that he who knows any being, should know, 
for that reason, its Greek or Latin name. ' 

The truth is, that everv medium through which we exhibit 
any thing to another's contemplation, is either derived trom 
natural attributes, and then it is an initation ; or else from ae. 
cidents quite arbitrary. and then it is a symbol." 

Now, if it be allowed, that im far the greater part of things. 
not anv of their natural attributes are to be found in articulate 
voices, and that yet through such voices things of every hind 
are exlibited, it will follow, that words must of necessity be 
symbols, because αὖ appears that they cannot he imitations. 

But here occurs a question, which deserves attention: “Why, 
in the common intercourse of men with amen, baye inuitations 
been neglected, and svinbols preferred, although svimbols are 
only known by habit or istitution. while Rnitations are re- 


Ammonius here speaks, and which he con- 
siders gs a distinctive mark peculiar te the 
human soul, means sumetnne very different 
from the mere producing works of Cegance 
and design ; else 1t could τόνου he a amark 
of distinction between man and man® other 
species gf animals, such as the hee, the 
beaver, the swallow. ἅς. See before, p. 3, 4, 
and 62, 

m Διαφέρει δὲ TL ὁμοίωμα τοῦ συμβόλου, 
καθόσον τὸ μὲν ὁμοίωμα τὴν φύσιν αὐτὴν 
Tot πράγματοξ κατὰ τὸ δυνατὸν ἀπεικονί- 
εσθαι βούλεται, καὶ οὐκ ἔστιν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν 
αὐτὸ μεταπλάσαι᾽ «τὸ γὰρ ἐν τῇ εἰκόνι ye 
ραμμένου τοῦ Σωκράτους. ὁμοίωμα, ef μὴ 
καὶ τὸ φαλακρὸν. καὶ τὸ σιμὸν. καὶ τὸ 
ἐξώφθαλμον ἔχει τοῦ Σωκράτους, οὐκέτ᾽ ἂν 
αὐτοῦ λέγοιτο εἶναι ὁμοίωμα τὸ δέ γε 
σύμβολον, ἤτοι σημεῖον, (ἀμφότερα yap ὃ 
φιλόσοφος αὐτὸ ὀνομάζει) τὸ ὅλον ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν 
ἔχει, ἅτε καὶ ἐκ μόνης ὑφιστάμενον τῆς 
ἡμετέρας ἐπινοίας" οἷον, τοῦ πότε δεῖ συμ- 
βάλλειν ἀλλήλοις τοὺς “πολεμοῦντας, δύ- 
ναται σύμβολον εἶναι καὶ σάλπιγγος ἀπή- 
χῆσις, καὶ λαμπάδος phys, καθάπερ φησὶν 
Εὐριπίδης. 

᾿Ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἀφείθη πυρσὸς, ὡς συρσηνικῆς 

Σάλπιγγος ἦχος, oGua φοινίου μάχης. 


Δύναται δὲ τι» ὑποθέσθαι καὶ δόρατυ' 
ἀνάτασιν. καὶ βέλους ἄφεσιν, καὶ αλλὰ pv 
pia “Δ representatiow, οὐ. resemblance. 
dafiers from a syinkal, inasmuch as the re- 
ΜΔ] Ὁ δ as dar as possible, to repre 
sent the vers nature of the thing, ner i 
In our power to shift or vary it. Thus, a 
representatvion intended tor Soerates, Ww a 
picture, if it have not those circumstances 
peealiar to Socrates, the bald, the flat-nosed. 
aud the eyes projecting, cannot properly be 
called a representation of him Duta 
symbol, or sign, (for the philosopher Ari 
stotle uses both names.) is wholly in ow 
own power, as depending singly for μὸ 
existence on ot imagination — “Thus, for 
example, as to the time when two ame 
should engage, the symbol or sign may be. 
the sounding of a trumpet, the throwmg ἢ 
a torch, (according to what Euripides sly 

But when the flaming toich was huried, 

the sign 
Of purple fight, as achen the drumpet 
sounds, &c. . 

of else one may suppose the elevating ofa 
spear, the darting of a weapon, and a 
sand ways beside.” Ammon. in Lib. 
Inierp. p. 17. 3B. 
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eygnised by ἃ kind of natural intuition!” ‘To this it may be 
answered, that if the sentiments of the mind, like the features of 
the face, were immediately visible to every beholder, the art of 
speech or discourse would have been perfectly superfluous. But 
now, Wlile our minds lie enveloped and hid, aud the body (like 
a veil) conceals every thing but itself, we are necessarily com- 
pelled, when we communicate our thoughts, to convey them to 
each other through a medium which is corporeal." | And hence 
“is that all sigus, marks, unitations, and symbols must needs be 
sensible, and addressed as such to the senses.° Now the senses, 
we know, never exceed their natural limits; the eye perecives 
yu sounds: the ear perceives no figures nor colours. If, there- 
fore, we were to converse, not by symbols but by imitations, as 
tor as things ate characterized by figure and colour, our imita- 
tion would be necessarily through figure and colour also. Again, 
as far as they are characterized by sounds, it would, for the sume 
reason. be through the medium of sounds. The like may be said 
of all (he other senses, the imitation still shifting along with the 
objects imitated. We sec, then, how, complicated such imitation 
would ΠΥ, . ° 

[we set Inuguave, therefore, as a svmbol, in opposition to 
such Hnitution; if we reflect on the simpheity of the one, and 
the multiplicity of the other; if we consider the case and speed 
with whieh words are formed, (au ease which knows no trouble 
op tiligue, and a speed? which equals the progress of our very 
thoughts.) if we oppose to this the difficulty and Jength of im- 
tutions; if we temember that sume objects are capable of no 
mnitations at all, butedhat all objeets universally may be typified 
hy svinbols; we may plainly perceive an answer to the question 
here proposal,“ Why, in the common intercourse of mé@n with 
men, imitations have been rejeeted, and svinbols preferred.” 

Hence, too, We mmay perceive a reason, why there never was 

menage, nor Indeed can. osibly be framed one, to express 
the properties and real essence of things, as a mirror ‘en hibits 
their fioures and ther colours. ur if language of itself imply 
uothing more than certain species of sounds, with certaim mo- 


tions concomitant; if to some beings sound 
atinbutes at all; if to many qthers, where 


and motion are no 
attributes, they are 


e : a. . 
Wo Way essential, (such as the murmurs and wavings of a tree 
θ 


» 
"Al ψυχαὶ αἱ ἡμέτεραι, γυμναὶ μὲν οὖσαι 
τῶν σωμάτων. NovvayTo BC αὐτῶν τῶν νυ 
μάτων σημαίνειν ἀλλήλαις τὰ πράγματα' 
Erudy δὲ σώμασι συνδέδενται., δίκην νέ- 
POs περικαλύπτουσιν αὐτῶν τὸ νοερὸν, 
ἐδεήθησαν τῶν ὑνυμάτων. δ ὧν σημαί- 
βουσὶν ἀλλήλαις τὰ πράγματα “Δι 
NOSUTL ἃ Carporis compage seeret PCS VICISSTID 
AMM coneeptionibus significare poMent : 
(UM atitem eorparibus involuti sint, permde 
a ovebula, ipsorum intelhigzendi via obtegt 


tur, quocirea opus eis fuit nominibus, que 
lus res inter se signifiearent.” Ammon in 
Priedicam. p. 10. A. 

% Giucquid scindi possit in ditferentias 
sttiS Wnnerosis, ad notionum varietatem 
expheandam (modo ditferentia. ila sensut 
perceptibiles Sint) fieri potest velticulum 
gogiationum de homme in hominem.  Ba- 
con. de Augin. Scient. vi. I. 

» “Enea πτεροέντα. Sce hefore, p 211. 
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during a storm,) if this be true—it is impossible the nature of 
such beings should be expressed, or the least essential property 
be any way imitated, while between the medium and themselveg 
there is nothing connatural.‘ 

It iy true, indeed, when primitives were dnce established, it 
was easy to follow the connection and subordination of nature, 
in the just dedfiction of derivatives and compounds. Thus the 
sounds water and fire, being once annexed to those two ele- 
ments, it was certainly more natural to call bemgs participating 
of the first watery, of the last fiery, than to commute the terns, 
and call them by the reverse. But why, and from what natural 
connections the primitives themselves might not be commuted, 
it will be found, I believe, difficult to assign a reason, as well in 
the instances before us, as in most others. We: iay here also 
see the reason whiy all language is founded in compact, and not 
in nature; for so are all symbols, of which words are a certain 
species. 

The question remains, if words are symbols, then symbols of 
what! If it be answered “Of things;” the question returns, “Of 
what things?” If it be answered, “Of the several individuals of 
sense, the various particular beings which exist around us:” to this, 
it is replied, may be raised certain doubts. In the first place, 
every word will be in fact a proper name, Now if all words are 
proper names, how came lexicographers. whose express business 
is to explain words, either wholly to omit proper names, or, at 
least, to explain them, riot from their own art, but from history 

Again, if all words are proper naimes, then, m1 strictness, no 
word can belong to more than one individgal. But if so, then, 
as individuals are infinite, to make a perfect language, words 
must be infinite also. But if infinite, then incomprchensible, 
and never to be attained by the wisest men; whose labours in 
language upon this hypothesis would be as idle as that study of 
infinite written symbols, which missionaries (if they may be 
credited) attribute to the Chinese. 

Again, if all words are proper names, or (which is the same) 
the symbols of individuals ; it will follow, as individuals are not 
only infinite,,but ever passing, that the language of those who 
lived ages-ago will be as unknowp now as the very voices of the 
speakers. Nay, the language of every province, of every ἰόν", 
of every cottage, must be ¢verywhere different and everywhere 
changing, since such is the nature of individuals which it follows. 

Again, if all words are proper names, the symbols of indivi- 
duals, it will follow that inelanguage there can be no general 
proposition, because upon the hypothesis all terms are parte 
cular; nor any affirmative proposition, because no one individual 
in nature is another. It remaéns, there can be no propositions 
but particular negatives. Tut if so,*then is Janguage incapable 


e Ὁ Sce before, p. 32. 
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of communicating general affirmative truths; if so, then of com- 
municating demoustration ;" if so, then of communicating sciences, 
which are 50 many systems of demonstratious; if so, then of 
communicating arts, which are the theorems of science applied 
practically 5 it so, we shall be little better for it either in specu- 
lation or in practice.’ And so much for this hypothesis; let us 
now try another. 

If words are not the symbols of external particulars, it follows, 
of course, they must be the symbols of our ideas; for this. is 
evident, if they are not symbols of things without, they can 
only be symbols of something within. 

Here then the question recurs, if symbols of ideas, then of what 
ideas? Of sensible ideas. Be it so, and what follows ἢ Tivery 
thing, in fact, Which has followed already from the supposition of 
their being the symbols of external particulars; and that from 
this plain and obvious reason, because the several ideas which 
particulars imprint, must needs be as infinite and mutable as 
they are themselves. 

if. then, words are neither the symbols of external particulars, 
nor vet of particular ideas, they tan be symbols of nothing else, 
evcept of general ideas, beeausxe nothing else, exeept these, 
remains, And what do we mean by general ideas? We mean 
such as are common to many individuals; not only to individuals 
Which exist now, but which existed in ages past, and will exist 
in ares future; such, for example, as the ideas belonging to the 
words wan, lion, eeday. Admit it, and what follows? "It 
follows, that if’ words are the symbols of such general ideas, 
leaicographers may4ind employ, though they meddle not with 
proper Hames, 

It follows, that one word may be not homonymoufly, but 
truly and essentially common to many particulars, past, present, 
and fiture; so that, however thes@ particulars may be infinite 
and ever fleeting, vet language, notwithstanding, nay be definite 
aud steady. But if so, then attainable even by ordinary capa- 
cities, without danger of incurring the Chinese absurdity.’ 

Again, it follows that the language of those who lived ages 
ago, is far as it stands for the saime general ideas, may be as 

wntelligible now as it was ther. The like may be said of the 
βάλ language being accommodated, to distant regiols, and even 
to distant nations, amidst all the variety of ever new and ever 
changing objects. 

Again, it follows that language may be expressive of general 
truths; and if so, then of demonstration, and sciences, and arts ; 
dud if'so, become subservient tu purposes of every kind.” 

"sce p, 94, and note δ. firmative. Ἢ true are those verses, how- 
"The whole of Euclid (whose elynents ®ever barbarous as to their style, Ὁ 
bay be called the basis of mathematical Sylugézart non cst ev particulars, 


“lenee) is founded upon general terms and eve neyativis, reete concludere δὲ rts, 
“Neral propositions, most of which are af- "See fo 21t. , " See before, note +. 
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Now if it be true “that none of these things could be assertey 
of Jancnage, were not words the symbols of general ideas; and 
it be further tre that these things may be all undeniably 
asserted of language ;” it will follow, (and that necessarily,) that 
words are the symbols of general ideas. 

And yet, perhaps, even here may be an objection. It may be 
urged, if words are the symbols of general ideas, language nay 
answer well enough the purpose of philosophers who reason 
nbeut general and abstract subjects; but what becomes of the 
business of ordinary lifes Life, we know, is merged in a multi- 
tude of particulars, where an explanation by language is as 
requisite as in the highest theorems. The vulgar, indeed, want 
it to no other end, Low then can this end in any respect be 
answered, if language be expressive of nothing further than 
general ideas ¢ : 

To this it may be answered, that aris surely respect the 
business of ordinary life; vet so far are vencral terms from being 
an obstacle here, that without them no art can be rationally 
explained. How, for instance, should the measuring artist 
ascertain to the reapers the price of their labours, had not he 
first, through general terms, Jearned those general theorems that 
respect the ductrine and practice of mensuration 2 

But suppose this not to satis a persevering objector; sup- 
pose him to insist, that, admitting this to be true, there were 
still a multitude of occasions for minute particularizing, of which 
it was not possible for mere generals to be susceptible 5 suppose, 
I sav, such an objection, what should we answer? That the 
objection was just; that it was necessary fo the perfection and 
complepion of Ianguage., that it should be expressive of  par- 
ticulars as well as of veucrals. We must however dd, that its 
general terins are by far its most excellent and essential part, 
since from these αὐ derivese® that comprehensive universality, 
that Jost proportion of precision and permanence, without which 
it could not possibly be esther Jearned or understuod, or applied 
to the purposes of reasoning and science 7 that particular terms 
have their utility ἀπ end, aud that therefore care too has been 
taken for a shpply of these. 

One method οὐ expressing partéculars is that of preper names., 
This is the least artificial, because proper names being in every 
district arbitrarily apphed, may be unknown to those who know 
the language perfeetly well, and can hardly therefore with 
propriety be considered as parts of it. The other, and more 
artificial method, is that of definitives or articles,’ whether we 
assuine the pronominal, or those more strictly so called. And 
here we camot enough admire the exquisite art of language, 
which, without wandering into m€nitude, contrives how to 
denote things infinite; that is to say, in other words, whieh, by 

εἾ See Wefore, po 137, 8 and 184, 5, 
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the small tribe of definitives properly applied to general terms, 
knows how to employ these last, though in number finite, to the 
accurate expression of infinite particulars. 

Jo explain what has been said by a singlé example. Let the 
eeneral term be man. TPT have oceasion to apply this term to the 
denoting of some particular. Let it be require® to express this 
particular, τὰν unknown, Fo say ὦ man; known, Tsay the man; 
indefinite, ay mans definite, @ certain many; present and near, 
this man; present and distant, flat many; like to some other, 
wich oo mans an indefinite multitude, θά men; a definite 
multitude, @ thousand men; the ones of a multitude, talen 
throughout, crery man ; thé same ones, taken with distinction, 
rach mans taken in order, first man, second man, &e.; the 
whole multitude of particulars taken collectively, αὐ men; the 
negation of this multitude, ve ‘man. But of this we have 
~poken already, when we inquired concerning definitives. 

The sum of all is, that words are the symbols of ideas both 
veneral and particular; vet of the general, primarily, essentially, 
aud linmediately ; of the particular, only secondarily, hecideut- 
ally. and inediately. 

Should it be asked. “ Why has languaee this double eapacity ὦ 
May we not ash, by wav of return, Is it not a kind of reciprocal 
commerce, or titercourse of our ideas?) Should it not therefore 
be fiamed so as to express the whole of our perception ὁ Now 
can we call that perception entire and whole, which tmphes 
either miftellcctign without sensation, or sensation without intel- 
lection © TL not, hoy should language explain the whole of our 
perception, Lad if not words to express the objects proper to 
each of the (wo freultics ὁ . 

To conchitle: asin the preceding chapter we considered Jan- 
cunee With a view to ats matter, so here we have considered it 
With a view to its form.  Tts mattr is recognised, when it 15 
considered as a yoiee , its form, as it is significant of out several 
ideas; so that, upon the whole, it may be defined, “A system of 
articulate voices, the symbols of our ideas, but of those princi- 
pally which are general or universal.” 


JIAPTIECR LV. 
CONCERNING GENERAL OR UNIVERSAL IDEAS. 


M ven having been said in the preceding chapter about general or 
tniversal ideas, i may not, perhaps, be amiss to inquire, by what 
process we come to perceive them, and what kind of beings they 
tre; since the generality of men think_so meanly of their ex- 
Istence, that they are commonly consideved avs little better than 
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shadows. These sentiments are not unusual, even with the phi- 
losopher, now-a-days, and that from causes much the same with 
those which influence the vulgar. 

The vulgar, merged in seuse from their carliest infancy, and 
never onee dreaming any thing to be worthy of pursuit, but 
what either pampers their appetite, or fills their purse, imaging 
nothing to be real, but what may be tasted or touched. The 
philosopher, as to these matters being of much the same opinivn, 
in philosophy looks no higher than to experimental amusements, 
deeming nothing demonstration, if it be not made ocular. Thus, 
instead of ascending from sense to mtellect, (the natural progress 
of all true learning,) he hurries, on the contrary, into the midst 
of sense, where he wanders at random without, any end, and 
is Jost in a Jabvrinth of infimite particulars. Hence, then, the 
reason why the sublimer parts of science, the studies of mind, 
intellection, and intelligent principles, are in a manner neglected ; 
and, as if the criterion of all truth were an alembie or an air- 
pump, what cannot be proved by experiment is deemed no better 
than mefe hypothesis. - 3 

And yet it is somewhat remarkable, amid the prevalence 
of such notions, that there should still remain two seiences in 
fashion, and these having their certainty of all the least contro- 
verted, which are not in the minutest article depending upon 
experiment: by these 1 mean arithmetic and geometry But 
tau come to our subject. concerning general ideas. 

Man's first perceptions are those of the senses, imusmuch as 
they commence from his earliest infancy. -These perceptions, if 
not infinite, are at least indefinite, and more Heeting and transient 
than tle very objects which they exhibit, because they not only 


¥ The many noble theorems (so useful 
in life, and so admirahle in’ themsegves) 
with which these two sciences so eminently 
abound, arise origmally from principles the 
most obvious imaginable ; principles se little 
wanting the pomp and apparatus of experi- 
ment, that they ie self-evident to every one 
possessed. of conyuon sense. ΓΟ would not 
be understood in what E have here said, or 
miv have said elsewhere, to undervalue ex- 
periment, whose mnportance and utility 1 
freely acknowledge in the ainany efrious 
nostrums and chowe reeeiptys with which 
it has enriched the neeessary arts of life. 
Nay, I go further: 1 hold all justihable prac- 
tice in every kind of subject to be fougded 
in experience, Which is no more than the 
result of many repeated experiments, But 
1 must add, witha, that the man who acts 
from experience alone, though he act ever 
so well, is but an empiric or quack, and 
that not only in medicine, but in every 
other subject. Tt is then only that we 
recognise art, and thatthe empiric quits 


his mame for the more honourable one ol 
artist, when to his experience he adds μι 1- 
enee, and ἢν thence enabled to tell us, not 
only what is to he done, but why it i» to 
he done ; for art is a composite of expenence 
and scienee, experience providing it ma- 
teria, and science giving them a form. 
In th® wean time, while experiment ts 
thus necessary to all practical wisdom ; with 
frespect to pure and speculative science (as 
we have hinted already) it has not the least 
to do. For who ever heard of logic, or 
geometry, or artthmetic being proved eX 
perimentally 5 It is, indeed, by the applica- 
tion of these that experiments are renderet 
useful; that they are assumed into philoso 
phy, and in some degree made a part of it 
being otherwise nothing better than puerile 
wnusements. But that these sciences then 
selves should deperid upon the anbjects on 
whi they work, is, as if the marble were 
to fashion the chisel, and not the chisel the 
marhle, 
4 
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depend upon the existence of those objects, but because they 
cannot subsist without their inmediate presence. Ilenee, there- 
fore, it is, that there can be no sensation of either past or future, 
aud consequently, had the soul noe other faculijes than the senses, 
Ἢ never could acquire the least idea of time.’ 

But, happily for us, we are not deserted here. We have, in 
Π first place, a faculty called imagination or fancy, which 
however as to its energies it may be subsequent to sense, yet is 
truly prior to it, both in dignity and use: this it is which retains 
ihe tleeting forms of things, when things themselves are gone, 
andl all sensation at an end, ; 

That this faculty, however connected with sense, is still per- 
fectlv different, may be seen from hence: we have an imagina- 
non of things that are gone and extinet, but no such things can 
he made objects of seusation; we,have an casy command over 
the objects of our imagination, and can call them forth in almost 
what manner we please, but our sensations are necessary, when 
their oljcets are present, nor can we control them but by re- 
moving either the objects or ourselves." . 

As the wax would not be adequate to its business of signature, 
hid it not a power to retain, as well as to receive; the same 
holds of the soul, with respect to sense and imagination, Senge 
in ity receptive power, imagimation its retentive. [184] it sense 
without Imagination, it would not be as wax, but as water ; 
where though all impressions may be mstantly made, yet as 
sour ἀπ made they are as instantly lost. 

Thus, then, frtbm a view of the two powers taken toyether, 
we may call sense (i we please) a kind of transient magina- 
tion; and imagination, on the contrary, a kind of peryaanent 
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See before p Tit. See also p. 149, habitation, thenee of woods, thence of tim- 
Hotes, ber, thence of ships, sea-fights, admirals, 
ὁ Resides the distinguishing of sensation Ae. Ἶ 
from imagination, there are twe other ἔπε αν Tf the distinction between memory and 
hes of the soul, which, from their nearer faney he not sufficiently understood, 10 miry 
dlhance. ought cacfully to he distmguished be iWustrated by heing compared to the 
Homitand these are μνήμη and ἀνάμνησις. view of a portrait. When we contemplate 
“aneniorys and “ revolleetion.” « portrait without thinking of whom it is 
When we view some relict of sensation , the portrait, such contemplation ts analogous 
posed within os, without thinking of its to fancy , when we view it with reference 
se, or refennmp at to any sensible object, to the original, whom it representa, such 
iss ΠΟΥ or imagmation. contemplation ib analogous to inemory. 
When we view some such relict, and refer We may go further: imagination or fancy 
HW. withal, to that sensible object which in| may exhibit (after a manner) even things 
fine pest was its cause and original, this is that are te come, It is here that hope and 
Memory, fear paint all their pleasant and all their pain- 
Lantty, the read which leads to memory [π] pictures of futurity 5 but memory is con- 
oligh a series uf ideas, however connected, fined in the strictest manner to the past. 
whether ritionally or casually, this Is re- What we have said may suffice for our 
cullection, FE have added casually, as yell pfesent purpose. He that would learn more 
 ruonally, because a casual connection may consult Aristot, de Anima, | tii. ¢. 3, 4. 
'Solten sufficient. Thus, from seeing a and his treatise De Mem. et Reminisce, 
“trent PT think of its owner, thence of Tin " τί Tol ἐστὶν % φαντασία ὧδε by 


thy 
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Now as our feet in vain venture to walk upon the liver, til] 
the frost bind the current, and harden the yielding surface; ,, 
does the soul in vain seek to exert its higher powers, the powers, 
T mean, of reasoue and intellect, till imagiation first fix the 
fluency of sense, and thus provide a proper basis for the support 
of its higher energies. 

After this manner, in the admirable economy of the whole, 
are natures subordinate made subservient to the higher. Were 
there no things external, the senses could not operate; wore 
there no sensations, the imagination could not operate 5 and 
were there no imagination, there could be neither reasoning nor 
intellection, such at least as they are found in iman, where they 
have their intensions and remissions in alternate succession, and 
are αἱ first nothing better than a mere capacity or power, 
Whether every intellect’ begins thus, may be perhaps a ques- 
tion; especially if there be any one of a nature more divine, to 
which “intension and remission and mere capacity are un- 
known.”* But not to digress. 

e . 

γνωρίσαιμεν" δεῖ νοεῖν ev qui ἀπὸ τῶν Ciok (as far as we can conjecture upon so 

ἐνεργειῶν τῶν περὶ τὰ αἰσθητὰ. οἷον τύπτων, transcendent a subject) is not only complete 

(lege τύπον) τινὰ καὶ ἀναζωγράφημα ἐν τῷ  thionghout eterpity. but complete in cvery 

πρώτῳ αἰσθητηρίως ἐγκατάλειμμα Te τῆν Instat, and is tor that reason immutable 

ὑπὸ τοῦ ασθητοῦ γινομένη» κινήσεως, ὃ and superior to all motion. 

καὶ μηκέτι τοῦ αἰσθητοῦ παρόντος, ὑπομένει It aw to thi distinetion that Aristotle 

τὲ καὶ σώζεται. ὃν ὥσπερ εἰκών τιν αὐτοῦ, alludes, when he tele us, Οὐ γὰρ μόνην 

ὃ καὶ τῆς μνήμης ἡμῖν σωζύμειυν αἴτιων κινήσεώς ἔστιν ἐνέργεια, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀκινη:- 

γίνεται τὸ τοιοῦτον ἐγκατάλειμμα. καὶ τὸν σίας" καὶ ἡδυνὴ μέλλον ἐν ἠρεμίᾳ ἐστὶν, 

τοιοῦτον ὥσπερ τύπον. φανταπίον καλυῆσιν. ἢ ἐν κινήσει" μεταβυλὴ δὲ πάντων γλυκὺ, 

“Now, what faney or imagination is, we κατὰ τὸν ποιητὴν, διὰ πονηρίαν τινά" ὥσπερ 

may explain as follows we αν concene γὰρ ἄνθρωπάξ' εὐμετάβυλος ὁ πονηρὸς. καὶ 

to be formed within us, from the operations ἡ φύσιν ἢ) δευμένη μεταβολῆς οὐ γὰρ 
of oun s@ases abont sensible subjects. some ὅπλῇ. οὐδ᾽ ἐπιεικήῆν Fon there as not ouly 
impression (as it were) or preture ino our τ enerey of motion. IF of immobility; 
οὐσία] sensoriumy being a ovetiet ef that and pleasure or feheity exists rather im rest 
motion caused within ous by the external than in motion ; change of all things beme 
object. ἃ rehet, which, when the exferual sweet (according to the poet) from a pun 
object Is reo Tonger present. rematis, amos ple af pravity ino those who believe so, 
sti] preserved, bem as it were ais guage, Foran the same ΟἹ as the dad ana is 
and which, by bemg thus preserved, be- one rekle and changeable, so is that uatite 
comes the ease of eur havi memory. bad thatrequireth variety, Inasmuch as such 

- τς » τ: 4 141 

Now such ἃ ποι of το σε and (as at were) nature is uerther καρ nor even. Eth 

Impression, they call fancy or nnagination.” | Nicom vi. Td. and Ethie. Eudem, vi. sth 

Alex, Aplirod. de Anima, po. 135. Bo clit, dnt. 

Ald. ᾿ It is to this unalter.dle nature of thy 
mee p. 164. note a. The life, cneggysor Deity that Boctlias refers, when he says, ΗΙ 
ner af man’s existence. 1s nota little dif those elegant verses, 

ferent from that of the Deity. The lifeof 9 J... eee ee eee Tempus ab be 

man has its essence inmotion. Tus is not fie julus stadalivgne mane, da 

only true woth respect to that lower and sul MOLE, 2s 
ordinate hfe, which ke shares in common From this single principle of immobihh 
with vegetables, and whieh can no fegper ἀν be derived some of the noblest ol the 
subsist than winle the fads crenlate but divine attrilates s such as that of mpay 
it is likewise true in that ite which as pes sive, imeorruptibla incorporcal, Ac. Vide 

cular to him as man. Objects from Ὁ τὰς Arjptot. Physic. viii, Metaphvs. x1v. ¢ 6, 4. 

out first neve our faculties, and thenee we ὡς FO. edit. Du Val. See also p.] l, note ff, 

move of ourselyes either to practice or con- also p. 6 dnote b, where the verses of Boethius 
templation. But the 5186 or fristence of are quoted at length. 
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It is then on these permanent phantasms that the human 
mind first works, and by an chergy as spontancous and familiar 
fo its nature, as the seeing of colour is familiar to the eye, it 
discerns at once what in many Is one; What in things dissimilar 


and different is simular and the same. 


jt must be remembered, however, that 
rhamh we me not gods, yet as rational 
Fane: we have within ws somethmg divine, 
and that the more we Can became superior 
© ow mutable, variable, and irradional part, 
said place our wellare am that good which 
i mmnutable, pemmmment, and rational, the 
μα μοι we shall advance im real happiness 
and wisdan Thus ig (as an ancient writer 
wis) ὁμοίωσι» τῷ Θεῶ κατὰ τὸ δυνατὸν, 
“the hecommg dike to God, as far ἀν in our 
power” Tors μὲν γὰρ θευῖς πῶς ὁ Bros 
pandas’ τοῖς δ' ἀνθρώποιν. ἐφ᾽ ὕσον 
δυυίωιά τι τὴν τοιαύτην ἐνεργείας ὑπάρχει 
© Borge the gods (as saye another ancient) 
ihe whole af Efe as one continued happi 
but toe it is so fu happy, as it 


Hens ον 
ree ot othe αὐ πὰ πο of so divine an 
sioey τ δὰ Plate am Ἔα det. anit 


ει} νι oak 

1 αν eounmective act οὐ the soul, dy 
Wich db views one moan. Is perhaps one 
ob the χα απ μη acts ef its most excellant 
pat tas this removes that uapenetiabh 
nist Which renders objects of intelligence 
mvisihle to lower fuentes. Were it not 
for this, even the senstble world (with the 
helipad all our sensations) wggdd appeat as 
vncammected as the words ef anindex. ἘΠ 
moeiruunly not the eure aloue, per the 
touch alone, neap the odour alone, that 
Lites the rose, but oat as pide up of all 
these, and other attributes anited 2 not an 
παλιν, Constitution of arsensible parts, 
hata known constitvtion of sensible parts, 
tiles we choose toextirpate the possibility 
of natural knowledge 

What then pereenves this coustitution or 
Won? (ἢ χὰ he any of the senses 2 Ne 
bue of theses we Tuow, ean pass ΠΝ 
(its own province, Were the smell τὸ 
hela the umon of the odour and the 
Bure, it would net only be smell, but. at 
wouhl be stghtalse. [tis the sume in other 
mistances, We must necessarily therefore 
Maur to some higher collective power, to 
ANC US a prospect of atime, even in these 
her subordinate w holes, much more i that 
romprehensive whole, whose sympathy is 
Miversal,and of which these smaller wholes 
are ull no nore than parts. 
᾿ But nowhere in this collecting, and Qf J 
lay be allowed the expression) this unif fing 
Power more conspicuous, than in the sul- 
ea pure truth. By virtue of this 

+ the mind views one general ida in 


¢ By this it comes to 


many individuals 5 gue proposition in many 
general ideas 5 one syiHogism in many pro 
positions 5 tu at length, by properly® re 
peating and comumecting syviogisme with 
s\iogismay it ascend ito those dright and 
steady region» of science, . 
παν neque couculiant venti, neque nubila 
wejabes 
aldspeagaiut, We, Lauer, 
νὰ negative truths and negative cou- 
Gysions cannot subsist, but by bringing 
tems and propositions together, so necessary 
is this uniting power to every species of 
huowledge, See pages ΤῸ and 16a, 

He that would better comprehend the 
distinction betwoen sensitive perception, 
and autellective, inay observe that when a 
truth is ΡΟΝ ον Ἐν heard by ow ears, and 
tuderstood dy our minds. That these two 
vets ae daseront, αν plo fram the exianple 
of such. as hear the sounds, without kiow- 
ing the language. But to shew ther di- 
ference stil stronger, let us suppose then: 
to concur im the sane nian, who shall beth 
hea and understand the truth preposel, 
Jat the truth bes for example, the angles 
of a triangle are equal τὸ two right angles. 
"That this is one τὰ τς αὐτὰ not two or many 
truths, Po beheve none will deny. Let me 
ask, then. in what manner does igus truth 
Decome perceptible (at at alt) to sensation ὁ 
The answers obytous sits by successive 
portions of little and little ata tuge, When 
the st word as preseut, all the subsequent 
are absent; when the last word as present, 
all the previews are absent; when any of 
the middle words ate present. them are 
there some absent, as well of one sort as 
the other, No more exists at once than ἃ 
single sadlabley and: the το μα πῖοὲ as inuch 
isnot, (to sensihion at least.) as though it 
never bad heew, ot ne eer was te he, And 
no much for the perception of sense, than 
which*we see nothing can be more dissipated, 
fleeting, and detached. | And is that of the 
nind αι ἢ Adnmut it, and what follows Ὁ 
It follows, that one mind would no more 
recognise one truth, by recogmsing its terms 
successively and apart, than many distant 
minfsy would recognise it, were αἴ distri- 
buted among them, a diferent part to each, 
The case is, every truth is onc, though its 
terms are many. It is im no respect true 
by parts at a time, but it is true of necessity 
at once and in an instant. What powera 
therefore re@ognise ‘his oneness, or unity 2 
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behold a kind of superior objects; a new race of perceptions, 
more comprehensive than those of sense; a race of perceptions, 
each one of which may be found entire and whole in the separate 
individuals of an infinite and ficeting multitude, without de. 
parting from the unity and permanence of its own nature. 


Where even does it reside, or what makes 
it? Shall we answer, with the Stagirite, 
τὸ δὲ ἐν ποιοῦν τοῦτο ὃ νοῦς ἕκαστον. If 
this he allowed, it should seem, where 
sensation and intellection appear to coneur, 
that sensation was of many, intellection 
was of one 3; that sensation was temporary, 
divisible, and successive ; intellection, in- 
atantancous, indivisible, and at once. 

If we consider the radii of a circle, we 
shall find at the circumference that they are 
many; at the centre that they are one. 
Let us then suppose sense and mind to view 
the same radii, only let sense view them at 
the circumference, χη πα at the ceutre ; and 
hence we Ray conceive, how these powers 
differ, even where they jomtly appear to 
operate In perception of the same object. 

There is another aet of the mind, the very 
reverse of that here mentioned 3 an act, by 
which it perceives not one in many, but 

got Thi ° - ΝΕ 
tion, of which we have given some account 
in the first chapter of this hook ; that 
résolution or analysis which enables us to 
investigate the causes, and principles, and 
elements of things. It is by virtue of this, 
that we are enabled to abstract any parti- 
cular attribute, and make it by itself the 
sulyect οὔ philosophical contemplation. Were 
it not for this, it would be difficult for par- 
ticular sciences to exist; because otherwise 
they would be as much blended, as the 
several attributes of sensible substfnces, 
How, for xample, could there be such a 
science ith optics, were we necessitated to 
contemplate colour concreted with figuie, 
two attnbutes which the eye can never 
view, but associated ! T mention not a 
mulutude of other sensible qualities, same 


of which still present themselves, whenever | 


we look on any colofred body. 

Those two noble sciences, arithmetje and 
geometry, would have no hasis to stand on, 
were it not for this separative power, They 
are both conversant about quantity ; geo- 
metry about continnous quantity, arithmetic 
about discrete. Extension is essentihl to 
continuous quantity 9 monads, or units, to 
discrete. By separating from the τ 4: “+ 

idividuals, with which led, 
those infinite accidents, hy which they ak 
all diversified, we leave nothing but those 
simpie and perfectly similar units, which 
being combined make number, And are the 
subject of arithmetic. Again, by separating 


from hody every possible suburdinate ace; 
dent, and Ieaving it nothing but its triple 
extension of Jength, breadth, and thickness, 
(of which were it to be deprived, it would 
he body no Jonger,) we arrive at that pure 
and unmixed magnitude, the contemplauon 
of whose properties makes the science of 
geometry. 

By the same analytical or separate power, 
we investigate definitions of all kinds, cach 
one of which is a developed word, as the 
sume word is an inveloped definition. 

To conclude: in composition and division 
consists the whole of science 5 composition 
miking affirmative truth, and shewing us 
thines under their sunilarities and identi- 
ties; division making negative truth, and 
presenting them to us under their dissim- 
larities and diversities. 

And here, by the way, there oceurs ἃ 
question. If all wisdom be science, and it 
be the bu ~ of: ell to 
pound as to separate, may we not sav that 
those philosophers took half of wisdom for 
the whole, who distinguished it from wit, 
as if wisdom only separated, and wit only 
lrought together? Yet so held the phile- 
sopher of M.fusbury, and the author of the 
σεν ou the Human C nderstianding. 

Philoponus, from the philosophy of Plato 
and Pythagoras, secms t&aave far excelled 
these moderns mn his aecount of wisdum or 
plnlosophy, and its attrrhutes, ar essential 
characters. Ἴδιον yap φιλοσοφίας τὸ ἐν 
τοῖς πολλοῖς ἔχουσι διαφορὰν δεῖξαι τὴν 
κοινωνίαν, καὶ τὸ ἐν τοῖς πολλοῖς ἔχουσι 
κοινωνίαν δεῖξαι τίνι διαφέρυυσιν" ov γὰρ 
δυσχερὲς τὸ δεῖξαι φάτνης (lege φάττηΞ) 
καὶ περιστερᾶς κοινωνίαν (παντὶ γὰρ προΐν 
πτον»), ἀλλ᾽ οὐ (lege ὅπου) τὸ διάφυρον 
τούτων εἰπεῖν οὐδὲ κυνὸς καὶ ἵππου διαφο- 
ρὰν, ἀλλὰ τί κοινὸν ἔχουσιν : “It is the 
proper busines» of philosophy to shew m 
many things, which have difference, what 
is their common character; and in many 
things, which have a common character, 
through what it is they differ. It is indeed 
no difficult anmatter to shew the commen 
character of a wood-pigeon and a dove, (fos 
this is evident ta every one,) but rather [0 
tell where Hes the difference ; nor to tt 
thegdifference between a dog and a horses 
but rather to shew what they possess ΠῚ 
common.” Philop, Com. MS. in Nicomach. 
Aritlun. 
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And thus we see the process by which we arrive at general 
ideas; for the perceptions here mentioned are, in fact, no other. 
In these, too, we perecive the objects of science and real know- 
ledge, which can by no means be, but of that which is general, 
and definite, and fixed.’ Here, too, even individuals, however 


© ‘Phe very etymologies of the words 
ἐπιστήμη. scwatia, and “ waderstanding,” 
mat serve mm some degree to shew the na- 
ἀπὸ of these faculties, as well as of those 
pons, thetr ἴτας and proper objects, "Ere 
στήμη ὠνόμασται. διὰ τὸ ἐπὶ στάσιν καὶ 
pov ᾿ῶν πραγμάτων ἄγειν ἡμᾶ», τῆς ἀο- 
νιστίας καὶ μεταβολῆς τῶν ἐπὶ μέρους 
ἀπώγουσα' ἧ γὰρ ἐπισρήμη περὶ τὰ καθόλον 
καὶ ἀμετάπτωτα καταγίνεται: ““ Science 
(ὀπιστήμη)} bas its name from bringing us 
(eri στάσιν) to some stop and boundary of 
thimes, takmg us away from the unbounded 
nature tid niutability of particulars ; for it 
conversant about subjects that are peneral 
and invaruble.” Niceph. Blem, Epit. Logic. 
ν 9] 

Jias etymology, given by Blenniudes, 
and long before him adopted by the Peti- 
paieves, caine originally from Plato, as may 
be scen in the following account of it from 
his Ciatvlus. In this dialogue, Socrates, 
having first (accomding te the Terachtean 
lutesophy, which Cratylus favoured) ety- 
invlogized anultitude of words with a view 
to that flow and uneeasing mutation, sup- 
pod hy Heraditus fo run through all 
times, at dength changes hiwsystem, and 
penis to etymologize from another, which 
supposed something in nature to be perma 
vent and fived. @u this principle he thus 
plececds: Σκοπῶμεν δὴ, ἐξ αὐτῶν ἀναλαβόν- 
τες πρῶτον μὲν τοῦτο τὸ ὕνομα Thy ἐπι- 
στήμην. ὧς ἀμφιβόλον ἐστ. καὶ μᾶλλον 
ἔοικε σημαῖνόν τι ὅτι ἵστησιν ἡμῶν ἐπὶ τοῖς 
πράγμασι τὴν ψυχὴν. ἢ ὅτι συμπεριφέρεται: 
“Let us consider, then, (sys he.) some of 
the very words already exmnuined ς and, in 
the first place, the word seenees hw dis- 
putable is this, (as to its former etymology.) 
how much more natural y does it anpear to 
giify, that it stops the soul at things, than 
that it is carried about with them.” Plat. 
Cratyl. p. 437. edit. Serr. 

Phe disputable etymology, to which he 
hee alludes, was a stiange one of his own 
Making in the former part of the dialogue, 
Hapted to the How ing systent of Heraclitus 
thete mentioned. According to this notion, 
he had derived ἐπιστήμη from ἔπεσθαι and 
μένειν, as if it kept along with things by 
perpetually following them in their motingis. 
ec Plato ag before, p. 472. 
ae Eta we are jidebted to Scaliger 

ΡΠ τὰ ἡ ing Ingenious etymology : 

AHO, Motus quidam est: scieftia, 


quics: unde ct nomen, tum apnd Cirmecos, 
tun etiam nostium, Παρὰ τὸ ἐπὶ ἵστασθαι. 
ἐπιστήμη. Sistitur cnim mentis agitatio, 
et fit species in animo, Sic Latinum sei- 
entid, ὅτι γίνεται σχέσις τοῦ ὄντος. Nam 
Latini, απο nomen entis simplex ab wu 
abjeccrunt atque repudiarunt, omnibus ac- 
tivis participiis idem adjunxerunt. Au- 
diens, ἀκούων ὥν. Seiens, σχῶν ov. 
Seal. in Theophr. de Causis Plant. lib. 1, 
yp. εἾ ἢ. 

The English word “understanding,” means 
not sv properly knowledge, as that faculty 
of the soul where knowledge resides. Why 
may we not, then, imagine, that the framers 
of this word intended to represent it as a 
kind of firm basis, on which the fai: struc- 
ture of sciences Was to rest, and which was 
supposed to stand onder them, as their im- 
moveable support Ὁ 

Whatever may be said of these etymolo- 
gies, whether they are true or false, they at 
least prove their authors to have considered 
setence ond understanding, not as fleeting 
powers of perception, like sense, but rather 
ain steady, permanent, ind durable compre- 
hensions, But if so, we must somewhere 
o other find for them certain steady, per- 
manent, and durable objects ; since, if per- 
ception of any hind be different from. the 
thing perecived, (whether it pereeive straight 
as crooked, or crooked as straight ;— the 
moving a fixed, or the fixed as moving,) 
such erception must of neceesity be er- 
roncous and false. ‘The followuar passage 
from ἃ Greek Plitowe, (whom we shall 
quote again hereafter.) seems on the present 
oceasion not without its weight: Ed ἐστὶ 
νῶσι. ἀκριβεστέρα τῆς αἰσθήσεως. εἴη 
ἂν καὶ γνωστὰ ἀληθεστέρα" τῶν αἰσθητῶν: 


“Tf there be a knowledge more accurate 


than sensation, there mist be certain objects 
of such knowledge more true than objects 
of sense, 

The following, then, are questions worth 
considering: what these objcets are ¥ where 
they reside ¥ and how they are to be dis- 
eovertd 2 Not by experimental philosophy, 
it is pluin ; for that meddles with nothing 
but what is tangible, corporeal, and mutable: 
nor even by the more refined and rational 
sptenlation of mathematics 5 for this, at its 
very commencement, takes such objects for 
granted. We can only add, that if they 
reside in ofr own minds, (and who, that 
has never Jodhed there, can affirm they do 
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of themselves unknowable, become objects of knowledge, ag fh, 
as their nature will permit: for then, only, may any particulay 
be said to be known, when by asserting it to be @ man, or ap 
animal, or the hke, we refer it to some such comprehensive 0. 
general idea. . 

Now it is of these comprehensive and permanent ideas, {he 
genuine perceptions of pure mind, that words of all languages, 
hawever different, are the symbols. And hence it is, that as 
the perceptions include, so do these their symbols express, hot 
this or that κοῦ of particulars only, but all indifferently, as they 
happen to occur. Were, therefore, the inhabitants of Salisbury 
to be transferred to York, though new particular objects would 
appear on every side, they would still no anore want a new lan 
guage to explain themselves, than they would want new minds 
to comprehend what they beheld. All, indeed, that they would 
want, would be the local proper names; which names, as we 
have said already,! are hardly a part of language, but must 
equally be learnt, both by, learned and unlearned, as often as 
they change the place of theim abode. 

It is upon the same principles we may perceive the reason why 
the dead languages (as we call them) are now intelligible 5 and 
why the language of modern England is able to describe ancient 
Rome; and that of ancient Rome to desersybe modern England.’ 
But of these matters we have spoken before. 

‘1. And now, having viewed the process by which we acquire 
general ideas, let us begin anew from other principles, aud try 
to discover (if we can prove so fortunate) grhence it is that these 
ideas originally come. If we can suceeed here, we may discern, 
perhaps, what kind of beings they are, for this at pypsent appears 
somewhat obscure. 

Let us suppose any maniio look for the first time upon some 
work of Art, as, for example, upon a clock, and having sufficiently 
viewed it, at length to depart. Would he not retain, wheu ab- 
sent, an idea of what he had seon? And what is it to retam 
such idea? [tis to have a form internal correspondent to the ex 
ternal ; only with this difference, that fhe internal form is devoid 
of the matter; the external is pinited with it, being seen in the 
metal, the wood, and the like. . 

Now if we suppose thiS spectator to view many such ima- 
chines, and not simply to view, but to consider every part of 


ποῖ 5) then will the advice of the satinst be 
no Ways improper, 
20 Nee te quesiveris ertia, 

f Sup. p. 216. 

Ξ As fur as human nature, and the pri- 
mary gencra both of substance and acci- 
dent are the same in all places, and have 
been so through ali ages, so far ail languages 
share one common identity. Jas far an pe- 


Pers, 


culiar species of substance oceur in different 
regions 5 and much more, as far as the pore 
tive institutions of religious and civil polities 
are everywhere different ; so far cach lan 
guage has its p-culiar diversity. To the 
calises of diversity here mentioned, may _ 
added the distinguishing character an 
genius of every nation, concerning which 
we hall speak hereafter. 
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then. so as to comprehend how these parts all operate to one 
end, he might be then said to possess a kind of intelligible form, 
py which he would not only understand and know the clocks 
which he had seen already, but every work also, of like sort, 
which he might see hereafter. Should it be asked, “ which of 
these forms is prior, the external and sensible,.or the internal 
and intelligible “” the answer 1s obvious, that the prior is the 
sensible. 

Thus, then, we see, there are intelligible forms, which to the 
sensible are subsequent. 

But further still: if these machines be allowed the work, not 
of ehanee, but of an artist, they must be the work of one who 
knew what he was about. And what is it to work, and know 
what one is about? It is to have an idea of what one is doing ; 
fo possess a form internal, corresponding to the external, to 
which external it serves for an exemplar, or archetype. 

Here then we have an intelligible form, which is prior to the 
sensible form; which, being truly prior, as well in dignity as in 
time, can no more become subsequent, than cause can tq effect. 

Thus, then, with respect to works of art, we nay percciye, if 
we attend, a triple order of forms: one order, intelligible and 
previous to these works; a second order, sensible and concomi- 
tant; and a third, again, intelligible and subsequent. After the 
first of these orders, the maker may be said to work; through 
the second, the works themselves exist, and are what they are ; 
aid in the third they become recognised as mere objects of con- 
templation. ΤῸ make these forms by different names more easy 
to he understood, thedirst may be called the maker's form; the 
second, that of the subject; and the third, that of the contem- 
plator. i 

Let us pass from hence to works of nature. Let us imagine 
ourselyes viewing some diversified prospect, “a plain, for ex- 
ample, spacious and tertile; a river winding through it; .by the 
banks of that river, men walking, and cattle grazing; the view 
terminated with distant hills, some craggy, and some covered 
with wood.” Here, it is plain, we have plenty of forms natural. 
And could any one quit so fair a sight, and retain no traces οὗ 
what he had beheld¢ And what is it to retain traces of what 
She has beheld? Τὸ is to have certain forms internal correspondent 
to the external, and resembling them in every thing, except the 
being merged in matter: and thus, through the same retentive 
and collective powers, the mind becomes fraught with forms 
natural, as before with forms artificial. Should it be asked, 
“which of these natural forms are prior, the external ones viewed 
by the senses, or the internal existing in the mind?” the answer 
18 obvious, that the prior are the external. 

_ Thus, therefore, in nature, as well as in art, there are intel- 
ligible forms, which to the sensible ara subsequent. Hence 
. ad "Q 
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then we see the meaning of that noted school axiom, Nid est in 
intellectu quod non prius fuit in sensu; ah axiom which we must 
own to be so far allowable, as it respects the ideas of a merg 


contemplator. 


But to proceed somewhat further. Are natural productions 
made by chance or by design? Let us admit by design, not to 


lengthen our mquiry. 


They are certainly more exquisite than 


any works of art," and yet these we cannot bring ourselves to 


suppose made by chance. 


Admit it, and what follows? 


We 


must of necessity admit a mind also, because design implies 


mind, wherever it is to be found.’ 


"Μᾶλλον δ᾽ ἐστι τὸ οὗ ἕνεκα καὶ τὸ Ka- 
λὸν ἐν τοῖς τῆς φύσεως ἔργοις, ἢ ἐν τοῖς 
τῆς texvis: “The principles of design 
and beauty are more in the works of nature, 
than they are in those of wt.” Arist. de 
Part. Animal. 1. i.e. 1. 

i The following quotation, taken from the 
third book of a matuscript comment of 
Proclus, on the Parmenides of Plato, is 
here givenfor the sake of those whe have 
curiosity with revard to the doctrine ‘of 
ideas, as held by ancaent philosophers. 

Ei δὲ det συντόμως εἰπεῖν τὴν αἰτίαν τῆς 
τῶν ἰδεῶν ὑποθέσεως. δι᾽ ἣν ἐκείνοις ἤρεσε, 
ῥητέον ὕτι ταῦτα πάντα ὅσα ὁρατὰ, οὐράνια 
καὶ ὑπὸ σελήνην. ἢ ἀπὸ ταυτυμάτου ἐστὶν, 
ἢ κατ᾽ αἰτίαν. ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ ταυτομάτου ἀδύ.- 
μιτον᾽ ἔστι γὰρ ἐν τοῖ» ὑστέροις τὰ κρείτ- 
Tova, vous, καὶ λόγος. καὶ αἰτία, καὶ τὰ ai- 
thas, καὶ οὕτω τὰ ἀποτελέσματα κρείττω 
τῶν ἀρχῶν, πρὸς τῷ καὶ ὅ φησιν ὃ ᾽Αρι- 
ororeAns δεῖ πρὸ τῶν κατὰ συμβεβηκὺς 
αἰτίων {μαι τὰ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ, τούτων γὰρ ἔκ- 
βασις τὸ κατὰ συμβεβηκός" ὥστε τοῦ ἀπὸ 
ταυτομάτου πρεσβύτερον ἂν ἦν τὸ κατ᾽ ai- 
rlay, εἰ καὶ ἀπὸ ταυτομάτου τὰ Θειότατα 
ἦν τῶν φανερῶν : “ If, therefore, wegire to 
relate copcisely the cause, why the hypo- 
thesis of ideas pleased them, (namely Par- 
menides, Zeno, Socrates, Ke.) we must 
begin hy observing, that all the various 
visible objects around us, the heavenly as 
well as the sublunary, are either from 
chance, or according to a cause. From 
chance is impossible ; for then the more 
excellent things (such as mind, and reason, 
and cause, and the effects of cause) ill be 
among those things that come last, and so 
the endings of things will be more excel- 
lent than their beginnings. ΤῸ which too 
may be added what Aristotle saysg that 
essential causes ought to be prior to acci- 
dental, inasmuch as every accidental cause 
is a deviation from them ; so that whatever 
is the effect of such essential cause [ag ix 
indeed every work of art and human inge- 
nuity] inust needs be prior to that which is 
the effect of chance, even thoregh we were 


Allowing therefore this, 


to refer to chance the most divine of visibly 
objects, [the heavens themsels es. } 

The philosopher, having thus proved a 
definite cause of the world in opposition to 
chance, proceeds to shew, that from the 
unity and coneurrent order of things tins 
cause must be one. After which he goes 
on as follows: 

Εἰ μὲν οὖν ἄλογον τοῦτο, ἄτοπον. ἔσται 
γάρ τι πάλιν τῶν ὑστέρων τῆς τούτων αἱ. 
τίας κρεῖττον. τὸ κατὰ λόγον καὶ γνῶσιν 
ποιοῦν. εἴσω τοῦ παντὺς ὃν, καὶ τοῦ ὅλον 
μέρος, ὕ ἐστιν ἀπ᾽ αἰτίας ἀλόγου τοιοῦτυ, 
Εἰ δὲ λόγον ἔχον, καὶ αὐτὸ γινῶσκον, οἶδεν 
ἑαυτὸ δήπου τῶν πάντων αἴτιον ὃν, ἢ τοῦτο 
ἀγνοοῦν. ἀγνοήσει τὴν ἑαυτοῦ φύσιν. Ei δὲ 
οἶδεν, ὅτι κατ᾽ οὐσίαν ἐστὶ τοῦ παντὸς αἵ 
τιον, τὸ δὲ ὡρισμένως εἰδὸς θάτερον, καὶ 
θάτερον οἷδιν ἐξ ἀνάγκης. οἶδεν ἄρα καὶ οὗ 
ἔστιν αἴτιον ὡρισμένως" older οὖν καὶ τὺ πᾶν, 
καὶ πάντα ἐξ ὧν τὸ way, ὧν ἐστι καὶ αἴτιον. 
Καὶ εἰ τοῦτο, #ro εἰς ἑαυτὸ ἄρα βλέπον. 
ἑαυτὸ γινῶσκον, οἷδε τὰ μετ᾽ αὐτό. Λόγοις 
ἄρα καὶ εἴδεσιν ἀὅλοις gfe τοὺς κυσμικοὺς 
λόγους, καὶ τὰ εἴδη, ἐξ ὧν τὸ wav, καὶ ἔστιν 
ἐν αὐτῷ τὸ πᾶν, ὡς ἐν αἰτίῳ, χωρὶ» Tis 
ὕλης: “* Now if this cause be void of reason, 
that indeed would be absurd ; for then again 
there would be something among thovw 
things which came last in order, more excel- 
lent than their principle or cause. J mean, 
by more excellent, something operating ac: 
cording to reason and knowledge, and yet 
within that universe, and a part of that 
whole, which is what it is from a cause 
devoid of reason. ᾿ 

“ But if, on the contrary, the cause of the 
universe be a cause, having reason and 
knowing itself, it of course knows ituelf Ww 
be the cause of all things ; else, being 192° 
rant of this, it would be ignorant of 118 own 
nature. But if it know, that from its very 
epsence it is the cause of the universe, antl 
if that, which knows one part of a relation 
definitely, knows also of necessity the others 
it€:nows for this reason definitely the thing 
of which it is the cause. It knows there” 
fore the universe, and all things out ° 


asd 
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what do we mean by.the term mind ? 


We mean something, 


which, when it acts, knows what it is going to do; something 
stored with ideas of its intended works, agreeably to which 
ideas those works are fashioned.* ° 


which the universe is composed, of all which 
lao it is the cause. But if this be true, it 
evident that by looking into itself, and 
iy knowing itself, it knows what comes 
after itself, and ip subsequent. [Ὁ in, there- 
fae, through certain reasons and forms 
devoid of matter that it knows those mun- 
dave Teasons and forms out of which the 
wuverse iy composed, and that the universe 
om it as in ἃ cause, distinct from and 
without the matter” 

Kit as upon thes® principles that Nico 
machus, un his Arithmetic, po 7, calls the 
supine Being anartist: ἐν τῇ ret τεχνίτον 
Menu διανοίᾳ, ἐν Ded cntipcix mente. Where 
Philoponus, dn his maauscipt Comment, 
οὔ νον as follows: τεχνίτην φησὶ τὸν 
Θεὸν. ws πάντων Tas πρώτας αἰτίας καὶ 
τοὺς λόγους αὐτῶν ἔχοντα: * Tle calls Ciod 
aartist, as possessing within himself the 
tu-t causes of all things, and their reasons 
o proportions.” Soon after, speaking of 
these shetches, after which punters work 
and fish thei: pictures, he subjolus: ὥσπερ 
οὖν ἡμεῖς, εἰς τὰ τοιαῦτα σκιαγραφήματα 
βλέπυντες. ποιοῦμεν τόδέ τι, οὕτω καὶ 6 
Snjptoupyos, πρὸς ἐκεῖνα ἀποβλέπων, τὰ 
Tide πάντα κεκόσμηκεν᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἱστέον, ὅτι 
τὰ μὲν τῆδε σκιαγραφήματα ἀτελῆ εἰσιν, 
ἐκεῖνοι δὲ οἱ ἐν τῷ Θεῷ λόγοι ἀρχέτυποι 
καὶ παντέλειοί εἰσιν - “ As@thereiore we, 
Inohing upon such sketehes as these, make 
such and such particular things; so also the 
Creator, looking St those sketches of his, 
heth formed and adorned with beauty all 
thigs hete below. We must remember, 
however, that the sketches here are imper- 
fect; but that the others, those reasons or 
preportions which exist in God, are arche- 
typal ond all-perfect.” 

It is according to this philosophy that 
Milton represents God, after he had created 
this visible world, contemplating 

How ἐξ shod 
ὧν prospect from his throne, how good, how 
fur, 
sluswring his yroal idea. 

: Par. Lost, vii. S06. 

Proclus proves the existence of these 
Keneral ideas, or universe] forms, by the 
igllowing arguments: εἰ τοίνυν ἐστὶν αἰτία 
Τοῦ παντὸς αὐτῷ τῷ εἶναι ποιοῦσα, τὸ δὲ 
ἄὐτῷ τῷ εἶναι ποιοῦν ἀπὸ τῆς ἑαυτοῦ ποιεῖ 
ουσίας τοῦτό ἐστι πρώτως, ὅπερ τὸ ποιού- 
μένον δευτέρως καὶ ὅ ἐστι πρώτως. δίδωσι 
ἵε ποιουμένω δευτέρως" οἷον τὸ πῦρ καὶ 
aed " θερμότητα ἄλλῳ, καὶ ἔστι θερμὸν. 
Ἶ ψυχὴ δίδωσι ζωὴν, καὶ ἔχει ζωὴν, κα ἐπὶ 


πάντων ἴδυις ἂν ἀληθῆ τὸν λόγον, ὅσα 
αὐτῷ τῷ εἶναι ποιεῖ. καὶ τὸ αἴτιον οὖν τοῦ 
παντὸς αὐτῷ τῷ εἶναι ποιοῦν τοῦζά ἐστι 
πρώτως, ὕπερ ὁ κόσμους δευτέρως. εἰ δὴ ὁ 
κόσμο" πλήρωμα εἰδῶν ἐστὶ παντοίων, εἴη 
ἂν καὶ ἐν τῷ αἰτίῳ τοῦ κόσμου ταῦτα πρώ- 
των τὸ γὰρ αὐτὸ αἴτιον καὶ ἥλιον, καὶ 
σελήνην, καὶ ἄνθρωπον ὑπέστησε, καὶ ἵππον, 
καὶ ὕλως τὰ εἴδη, τὰ ἐν τῷ παντί. ταῦτα 
ἄρα πρώτως ἐστὶν ἐν τῇ αἰτίᾳ τοῦ παντὸς, 
ἄλλος ἥλιος παρὰ τὸν ἐμφανῆ. καὶ ἄλλος 
ἄνθρωπος, καὶ τῶν εἰδῶν ὁμοίως ἕκαστον. 
ἔστιν dpa τὰ εἴδη πρὸ τῶν αἰσθητῶν, καὶ 
ἀϊτια αὐτῶν τὰ δημιονργικὰ κατὰ τὸν εἰρη- 
μένον λόγον. ἐν τῇ μιᾷ τοῦ κόσμυυ παντὸς 
αἰτίᾳ πρυυπάρχοντα. “It, therelore, the 
cause oof the universe be a cause which 
eperates nerely by existing, and if that 
which operates merely by ecaisting, operate 
from ts Own proper essence, such cause is 
pPlimarily what its effeet is secondarily, and 
that which jt as primarily, 16 giveth to its 
eftect secondarily, —1t is thus that fire both 
giveth warmth to something else, and is it- 
self warm; that the soul giveth hfe and 
possesseth life ς and this reasoning you may 
perecive to be true m all things whatever, 
which operate merely by existing. Tt fol- 
lows, therefore, that the cause of the uni- 
verse, operating after this manner, is that 
primarily which the world is secondarily. 
If therefore the world be the plenitude of 
torms of all sorts, these forms m@&st also be 
primarily in the cause of the world, for it 
was the same cause which constituted the 
sun, and the moon, and man, and horse, 
and $n general all the forms existing in the 
universe. These, therefore, exist primarily 
in the cause of the universe ; another sun 
besides the apparent, another man, and so 
with respect to every form else. The forms, 
therefore, previous to the sensible and οχ- 
ternal forins, and which according to this 
reasoning are their active and cflicient 
causes, are to be found pre-existing in that 
one ἀνα common cause of all the woiverse.” 
Procli Com, MS, in Plat. Parmenid. 1. iti, 

We have quoted the above passages for 
the sume reason as the former ; for the sake 
of those who may have a curiosity to see 2 
sampic of this ancient philosophy, which 
(as some have licld) may be traced up from 
Plato und Socrates to Parmenides, Pytha- 
goras, and Orpheus himself. 

If the phrase, “to operate merely by 
existing,” should appear questionable, it 
must be explained upon a supposition, that 
in the Supreme KRemg no attributes are 
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That such exemplars, patterus, forms, ideas, (call them as 
you please,) must of necessity be, requires no proving, but 
follows of course, if we admit the cause of nature to be a mind 
as above mentioned: For take away these, and what a mind 
do we leave without them! Chance, surely, is as knowing ag 
mund without ideas; or rather mind without ideas is no Jegs 
blind than chance. 

The nature of these ideas is not difficult to explain, if we once 
conie to allow a possibility of their existence. That they are 
exquisitely beautiful, various, and orderly, is evident from the 
exquisite beauty, variety, and order scen in natural substances, 
which are but their comes or pictures. That they are mental is 
plain, as they are of the essence of mind, and consequently no 
objects to any of the senses, nor therefore circrinscribed either 
by time or place. ' 

Here, then, on this system, we have plenty of forms intelli- 
gible, which are truly previous to all forms sensible. Here, too, 
we see that nature is not defective in her triple order, having 
(ike art) her forms previous, her concomitant, and her sub- 
sequent.' 


secondary, intermittent, or adventitious, but The verses of Orpheus on this subject 
all orginal, ever perfect and essential, See may be found in the tract De Mundo, 
p. 164, note a, and p. 220, ascribed to Aristotle, p. 23. edit. Sylburg. 
That we should not therefore think of a Ζεῦς ἄρσην γένετο, Zevs, κ. τ. Δ. 
blind unconscious operation, like that οὗ Simplicius, in his commentary upon the 


fire here alluded to, the author had long Predicameuts, calls the first order of these 
a ae prepared us, by uniting knowledge intelligible forms, τὰ πρὸ τῆς μεθέξεως, 
with natural efficacy, where he forms the “those previous to participation ;” and at 
character of these divine and creative ideas. other times, ἢ ἐξηρημένη κοινότης, “the 

But Jet us hear him in hisown language: transcendent Guiversality,” or “ sameness.” 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴπερ ἐθέλοιμεν THY ἰδιότητα αὐτῶν the second order he calls τὰ ἐν μεθέξει, 
(se. Beak ἀφορίσασθαι διὰ τῶν γνωριμω- “those which eaist in participation,” that 
τέρων. ἀπὸ μὲν τῶν φυσικῶν λόγων AdBw- is, those merged in matter; and at other 
μεν τὸ αὑτῷ τῷ εἶναι ποιητικὸν, ὧν δὴ καὶ times he calls then % κατατεταγμένη Kor 
ποιούσι᾽ ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν τεχνικῶν, τὸ γνῳστι- νότης, “the subordinate universality” or 
Koy, ὧν ποιοῦσιν, εἰ καὶ μὴ αὐτῷ τῷ εἶναι “ ΒΑΠΙΘΏΘΒΒ:᾽" lastly, of the third order he 
ποιοῦσι, καὶ ταύτα ἑνώσαντες φῶμεν αἰτίας says, that they have no independent exist- 
εἶναι τὰς ἰδέας δημιουργικὰς ἅμα καὶ voepds ence of their own, but that ἡμεῖς ἀφελόντες 
πάντων τῶν κατὰ φύσιν ἀποτελουμένων. αὐτὰ ἐν ταῖς ἡμετέραις ἐννοίαις, Kad’ ἑαυτὰ 
“But if we should choose to define the ὑπεστήσαμεν, “we ourselves abstracting 
peculiar character of ideas by things more them in. our own imaginations, have given 
known to us than themselves, let us assume them by such abstraction an existence as of 
from natural principles the power of effect-, themselves.” Simp. in Priedic. p. 17. In 
ing, merely by cxisting, all the things that another place he suys, in a language som@ 
they effect ; and from artificial prigciples what mysterions, yet still conformable to 
the power of comprehending all that they the same doctrine, Μήποτε οὖν τριττὸν λητ- 
effect, although they did not effect them τέον τὸ κοινὸν, τὸ μὲν ἐξηρημένον τῶν καθ 
merely by existing ; and then uniting those ἕκαστα, καὶ αἴτιον τῆς ἐν αὐτοῖς κοινότητοϑ, 
two, let us say tliat ideas are at once the κατὰ thy μίαν ἑαντοῦ φύσιν, ὥσπερ Ka 
efficient and intelligent causes of all things τῆς διαφορότητος κατὰ τὴν πολυειδῆ πρό 
produced according to nature.” From book ληψιν--- δεύτερον δε ἐστι τὸ κοινὸν, τὸ ἀπ 
the second of the same Commer.t. κοινοῦ αἰτίου τοῖς διαφόροις εἴδεσιν ἐνδιδό- 

The schoolman, Thomas Aquinas,asubtle μενον, καὶ ἐνυπάρχον αὐτοῖς---τρίτον δὲ. 7 ὺ 
and acute writer, has the following sentente, evqrais ἡμετέραις διανοίαις ἐξ ἀφαιρέσεως 
perfectly corresponding with this philo- ὑφιστάμενον, ὑστερογενὲς bv: “ Perhaps, 
sophy : Res omnes comparanturgad Divinum therefore, we must admit a triple order ἢ 
Intellectum, sicut artificiata δα artcm. what is universal and the same ; that of the 
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That the previous may be justly so called is p.ain, because 


they are essentially prior to all 


arst order, transcendent and superior to 
articulus, which through its uniform 
nature is the cause of that siumencss cxist- 
my un them, as through its multiform pre- 
conception it is the cause of their diversity : 
that of the second order, what is infused 
from the first universal cause into the 
xarious species of beings, and which has its 
existence in those several species: that of 
the third order, what subsists by abstrac- 
tion in our own understandings, being of 
subsequent origin to the other two.” fled. 
w 9]. 

To Simplicius we shall add the two fol- 
lowing quotations from Ammonins and Ni- 
cephorus Blemmides, which we have ven- 
tured to transcribe, without regard to their 
ancommon length, as*they so fully establish 
the ductrine here advanced, and the works 
at these authors are not easy to be pro- 
cured. 

‘EvvocioOw τοίνυν δακτύλιός τις ἐκτύ- 

ΝΜ 5 UJ 4 ,ὔ , 
πωμα ἔχων, εἰ τύχοι, ᾿Αχιλλέως. καὶ κηρία 
πολλὰ παρακείμενα" ὃ δὲ δακτύλιος σφραγι- 
(erw τοὺς κηροὺς πάντας ὕστερον δέ τις 
εἰσελθὼν καὶ θεασάμενος" τὰ κηρία, ἐπιστή- 
σας itt πάντα ἐξ ἑνός εἶσιν ἐκτυπώματος, 
ἐχέτω παρ᾽ αὐτῷ τὸ ἐκτύπωμα τῇ Savoia, 
Η τοίνυν σφραγὶ5» ἢ ἐν τῷ δακτυλίῳ λέγε 
ται πρὸ τῶν πολλῶν εἶναι ἢ δὲ ἐν τοῖς 
κηρίοις, ἐν τοῖς πολλοῖς" ἡ δὲοὲν τῇ διανοίᾳ 
τοῦ ἀπομαξαμένονυ, eet τοῖς πολλοῖς, καὶ 
ὑστεροσγενήῆς. Τοῦτο οὖν ἐνμοείσθω καὶ ἐπὶ 
τῶν γενῶν καὶ εἰδῶν" ὁ πὶ Δημιουργὸς. 
ποιῶν πάντα, ἔχει wap’ ἑαυτῷ τὰ πάντων 
παραδείγματα" elpr, ποιῶν ἄνθρωπον, ἔχει 
τὴ εἶδυ» παρ᾽ ἑαυτῷ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου. πρὸς ὃ 
ἀφυρών. πάντας ποιεῖ. Ei δέ τις ἐνσταίη 
λέγων, ὡς οὐκ εἰσὶ παρὰ τῷ Δημιουργῷ τὰ 
εἴδη. ἀκυυέτω ταῦτα, ὧς ὃ Δημιουργὸς δη- 
μιουργεῖ, ἢ εἰδὼς τὰ ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ δημιουργού- 
μενα, ἢ οὐκ εἰδώς. ᾿Αλλ᾽ εἰ μὲν μὴ εἰδὼς, 
οὐκ ἂν δημιουργήσει. Tis γὰρ, μέλλων 
ποιήσειν τὶ, ἀγνοεῖ ὃ μέλλει ποιεῖν ; οὐ γὰρ, 
ὦ. ἡ φύσις. ἀλόγῳ δυνάμει ποιεῖ. [ὅθεν καὶ 
ποιεῖ ἣ φύσις, οὐκ ἐφιστάνουσα γνωστικῶς 
τῷ γιγνομένῳ) Ei δέ τι καθ᾽ ἕξιν λογικὴν « 

ae, οἴδεπου πάντως τὸ γιγνόμενον ὑπ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ. Ei τοίνυν μὴ χεῖρον. ἣ κατὰ ἄνθρω- 
πον, ὁ Θεὸς ποιεῖ, οἷδε τὸ ὑπ᾿ αὑτοῦ γιγνό- 
βενωην. εἰ δὲ οἷδεν ὃ ποιεῖ, αὐτόθι δῆ- 
λον, ὡς ἔστιν ἐν τῷ Δημιουργῷ τὰ εἴδη. 
Ἔστι δὲ τὸ εἶδος ἐν τῷ Δημιουργῷ. ὧς 6 ἐν 
τῷ δακτυλίῳ τύπος" καὶ λέγεται τοῦτο τὸ 
εἶδος πρὸ τῶν πολλῶν, καὶ χωριστὺν τῆς 
ὕλης, Ἔστι δὲ τὸ εἶδος τοῦ ἀνθρώπον καὶ 
ἐν τοῖς καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἀψθρώποῖϊς. ὡς τὰ ἐν 
Tos κηροῖς ἐκτυπώματα᾽ καὶ AcyeTR τὰ 
Τοιαῦτα ἐν τοῖς πολλοῖς εἶναι, καὶ ἀχώριστα 
VIS ὕλης. Θεάσαμενοι δὲ τοὺς κατὰ μέρως 
ἀυβρώπους, ὅτι πάντες τὸ αὑτὸ εἶδος τοῦ 


The whole visible 


ἀνθρώπου ἔχουσιν, (ὡς ἐπὶ τοῦ ὕστερον 
ἐλθόντος, καὶ "θεασαμένου τὰ κηρία) ἀνε- 
μαξάμεθα αὐτὺ ἐν τῇ διανοίᾳ καὶ λέγεται 
τοῦτο ἐπὶ τοῖς πυλλοῖς, ἤγουν μετὰ τὰ 
πολλὰ, καὶ ὕστερογενές : “ Intelligatur an- 
nulus, qui aheujus, utpote Achillis, ima- 
ginem insculptam habeat: multe insuper 
cere sint, et ab annulo imprimantur,; ve- 
niat deinde quispiam, videatque ecras om- 
nes unins annul: impressione formatas, an- 
nulique mpressionem in inente contineat : 
sigillum aunulo insculptum, aale multe 
dicetur: in cerulis impressum, in 1aultis: 
quod vero in illins, qui illo venerat, intelli- 
gentia remanserit, post muita, et posterius 
genitum dicetur. Idem in genecribus et 
formis intelligendum censeo: etenim ile 
optimus procreator mundi Deus, omnium 
rerum furmas, atque exempla habet apud se: 
ut si hominem efheere νος in hominis 
formam, quam habet, intuextur, et ad illins 
excrAplum cacteros faciat omnes, At si quis 
festiterit, dicatque rerum formas apud Crea- 
torem non esses quaso ut diligenter at- 
tendat: opifex, quir facit, vel cognoscit, vel 
ignorat: sed is, qui nescict, nunquam quic- 
quam faciet : quis enim id facere agercditur, 
quod facere ignorat? Neque enim facul- 
tate quadam rationis experte aliquid aget, 
prout agit natura (cx quo conficituy, αἱ 
natura etiam agat, etsi yuze faciat, non 
advertat:) si vero ratione quadam aliquid 
facit, quodeunque ab co factum est omnino 
cognovit. Si igitur Deus non pejore ratione, 
quam homo, facit quid, qua fecit_cognovit : 
AI cognovit que fecit, in ipso rerflm formas 
esse perspicuum est. Forma autem in opifice 
sunt perinde av im annulo sigillum, hmeeque 
forng: cate malta, et avulsa a inateria dicitur. 
Atyui hominis species in unoquogue howmine 
est, quemadmodnum etiam sigilla in cers ; et 
ta mulss, nec aviulsa a materia dicitur. At 
cum singulos homines animo conspicimus, et 
eandeém in unoquoque formam atque cffigiem 
videmnus, illa effigies in mente nostra insi- 
dens pos! malta, et posterius genta dicetur: 
veluti in illo quoque gicebamus, qui multa 
sigilla im cera uno et eodem annulo im- 
press® conspexerat.” Arnimon, in Porphyr, 
Introduct. p. 29. B. 

Λέγονται δὲ τὰ γένη καὶ τὰ εἴδη πρὸ 
τῶν πολλῶν, ἐν τοῖς πολλοῖς. ἐπὶ τοῖς 
Tod pois’ οἷον ἐννοείσθω τι σφραγιστήριον, 
ἔχον καὶ ἐκτύπωμα τὸ τυχὸν, ἐξ οὗ κηρία 
πολλὰ μεταλαβέτω τοῦ ἐκτυπώματος. καί 
τις ὑπ᾽ ὄψιν ἀγαγέτω ταῦτα, μὴ προκατιδὼν 
μηδ᾽ ὅλως τὸ σφραγιστήριον᾽ ἑωρακὼς δὲ 
τὰ ἐν οἷς τὸ ἐκτύπωμα, καὶ ἐπιστήσας ὅτι 
πάντα τοῦ αὐτοῦ μετέχουσιν ἐκτυπώματο», 
καὶ τὰ δοφηῖντα πολλὰ τῷ λόγῳ συνᾳθροί. 
nas εἰς ἔν, €yeTw τοῦτο κατὰ διάνοισ.», 


things else. 
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world exhibits nothing more, than so many passing pictures of 
these imniutable archetypes. Nay, through these it attains even 
a semblance of immortality, and continues throughout ages to 
be specifically onc, amid those infinite particular changes that 


befall it every moment." 


Td μὲν οὖν σφραγιστήδιον τύπωμα λέγεται 
πρὸ τῶν πολλῶν᾽ τύ δ᾽ ἐν τοῖν» κηρίοις. ἐν 
τοῖς πολλοῖς" TY δὲ ἐξ αὐτῶν καταληφθὲν, 
καὶ κατὰ διάνοιαν ἀύλως ὑποστὰν, ὀπὶ Τοῖς 
πολλοῖς. Οὕτως οὖν καὶ τὰ [γένη καὶ τὰ 
εἴδη πρὸ τῶν πολλῶν μέν εἰσιν ἐν τῷ 
Δημιουργῷ, κατὰ τυὺς ποιητικοὺν λόγου" 
ἐν δῷ Θεῷ γὰρ οἱ οὐσιοποιοὶ λόγοι τῶν 
ὄντων ἐνιαίως προὐφεστήκασι, καθ ovs 
λόγους ὁ ὑπερούσιος τὰ ὄντα πάντα καὶ 
πρυώρισε καὶ παρήγαγεν" ὑφεστηκέναι δὲ 
λέγονται τὰ γένη καὶ τὰ εἴδη ἐν τοῖς 
πολλοῖς, διότι ἐν τοῖς κατὰ μέρος ἀνθρώπυιφ 
τὸ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου εἶδός ἐστι, καὶ τοῖς κατὰ 
μέρος ἵπποις TO τοῦ ἵππον εἶδος" ἐν ἀνθρώ- 
ποις δὲ, καὶ ἵπποις, καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ζώωυις 
τὸ γένος εὑρίοκεται τῶν τοιούτων εἰδῶν, 
ὕπερ ἐστὶ τὸς (ῶυν᾽ κἀν τοῖς ζώοις ὁμοῦ καὶ 
τοῖς ζωοφύτοις τὺ καθολικώτερον γένος. τὸ 
αἰσθητικὸν, ἐξετάζεται: συναχθέντων δὲ 
καὶ τῶν φυτῶν, θεωρεῖται τὸ ἔμψυχον" εἰ 
δὲ σὺν τοῖς ἐμψύχοις ἐθέλει τις ἐπισκυπεῖν 
καὶ τὰ ἄψυχα, τὸ σῶμα σύμπαν κατόψεται" 
συνδραμουσῶν δὲ τοῖς εἰρημένοις τῶν ἀσω- 
μάτων οὐσιῶν, τὸ πρῶτον γένος φανεῖται 
καὶ γενικώτατον" καὶ οὕτω μὲν ἐν τοῖς 
ποϊλοῖς ὑφέστηκε τὰ εἴδη καὶ τὰ γένη. 
Καταλαβὼν δέ τις ἐκ τῶν κατὰ pcpos ἀ»- 
θρώπων τὴν αὐτῶν φύσιν, τὴν ἀνθρωπό- 
τηῆτα, ek δὲ τῶν κατὰ μέρως ἵππων αὐτὴ 
τὴν ἱππότητα, καὶ οὕτω τὸν καθύλου ἄν- 
θρωπον, KK& Toy καθόλου ἵππον ἐπινυΐσα5' 
καὶ τὺ καθύλου ζῶυν ἐκ τῶν καθέκαστα τῷ 
λόγῳ συναγαγών" καὶ τὸ καθώλον αἰσθη- 
τικὺν, καὶ τὸ καθόλον ἔμψυχον, καὶ τὸ 
καθόλον σῶμα, καὶ τὴν καθυλικωτᾶτην 
οὐσίαν ἐξ' ἁπάντων συλλογισάμενος, ὃ 
τοιοῦτυς ἐν τῇ ἑαντοῦ διανοίᾳ τὰ γίνη καὶ 
τὰ εἴδη ἀύλως ὑπέστησεν ἐπὶ τοῖς πολλοῖς, 
τουτέστι, μετὰ τὰ πολλὰ καὶ ὑστερογενῶ». 
“Geners vero et species dictmtur esse caste 
anulta, in niultiss post malta, Ut puta, in- 
telhgatur sigillum, quamlibet figuram ha- 
ben», ¢x quo mult ‘cere ejusdem figure 
sint participes, et in medium aliquig, has 
proferat, ncquaquam prevviso sigille. Cum 
autem vidisset eas ceras in quibus figura ex- 
primitur, et animadvertisset ounces eandem 
figuram participare, ct gue videbantur 
multa, ratione in unum coegisset, hoc in 
mente teneat. Nempe sigillum dicitur egse 
species ante mutta; illa vero in ceris, ia 
multis; que vero ab iis desumitur, ct in 
mente immaterialiter subsistit, gost multe. 
Sic igitur et genera et species ante multa in 
Creatore sunt, secundum rationes efficientes, 
In Deo enim rerum effecgrices rytioncs mia 


et slinpliciter pree-existunt 5 secundum quas 
ruliones ile supra-substantials omnes res οἱ 
predestinavit et produxit, Existere autem 
dicuntur genera et species In multis, quo- 
nian in sinvulis honinibus hominis spccics, 
et in singulis equis equi species est. Jy 
hominibus seque ac in equis et aliis animal, 
bus genus invenitur harum speeierumn, qued 
est animal. In aninulibus etiam una cum 
Zoophytie magis uniyersale genus, nempe 
sensitivum exquiritur. “kdditis vero plantis, 
spectatur genus animatim. Si vero una 
cum animatis quisquam velit perserutayi 
ctiam inanimata, totwm corpus perspicict, 
Cum autem entia imcorporen conjuncta 
fucrint iis modo tractatis, apparebit primum 
et generalissimum genus. Atque ita quidem 
iz multixs subsistunt genera et species, 
Comprichendens vero quisquam ex singulis 
hominibus naturam ipsam himanian, et ox 
singulis eqiuis ipsam equinum, atqne ita 
universalem hominem et universalem equam 
considerans, et wniversale animal ex singulis 
ratione colligens, et universale sensitivum, 
et universale animatum, et unrversale cor- 
pus, et maaime universe ens ex omnibus 
colligens, luc, gnquam, in sua mente genera 
ct species Mnumatcriahger constituit ἐπὶ rots 
πυλλοῖς, hoe est, post τε μα, et posterius 
gemita.” Nic&ph. Blem., Log. Epit. p. 62. 
Vid. etiam ΔἸ, in Platonic. Philosoph. 
lutroduct. c. 9, 10. 

m "She following elegarft lines of Virgil 
are worth attending to, though applied to 
no higher a subject than bees : 

Lrao ipsas quamvis aagusts terminus evi 
Kacijnat : (neque enim plus septima ducitur 

a@lus 

At aenus immortale manet, Gicorg. Iv. 
The same immortality, that is, the invmor- 
tality of the kind, may be seen in all perish- 
able substances, whether animal or inant- 
mate; for though individuals perish, the 
several kinds still remain. And hence, if 
we take fame, as denoting the system of 
things temporary, we may collect the mcan- 
ing of that passage in the ‘Timwus, where 
the philosopher descrihes (ine to be, μὲ" 
vovros αἰῶνος ἐν ἑνὶ κατ᾽ ἀριθμὸν ἰοῦσαν 
αἰώνιον εἰκόνα. “ Aternitatis in uno per- 
manentis imaginem quandam, certis ππ| 
merorum articulis progredientem.” Plat. ¥- 
11. p. 37. edit. Serran. 

We have subjoined the following extract 
from Boethius, to serve as a commentary of 
this description of time: AXternitas igitur 
est, interminabilis vite tota simul et per 
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May we be allowed then to credit those speculative men, who 
tell us, “it is in these permanent and comprehensive forms that 
the Deity views at once, without looking abroad, all possible 
productions both present, past, and future ;‘that this great and 
stupeudous view Is but a view of himself, where all things lie 
euseloped in their pringples and exemplars, as being essential to 
the tuluess of his universal intellection (°" If so, it will be proper 
that we invert the axiom before nentioned. We must now say, 
Nil vst in seusu, quod non prius fuit in intellectu. For thotgh 
the contrary may be true with respect to knowledge merely 
luman, yet never can it be true with respect to knowledge 
universally, unless we give precedence to atoms and lifeless body, 
waking mind, among other things, to be struck out by a lucky 


eonvourse. 


ΕΠ]. It is far from the design of this treatise, to insinuate that 


Atheism is the*hypothesis of our latter metaphysicians. 


But 


vet iL is somewhat remarkable, in their several systems, how 
readily they adinit of the above precedence. 
For mark the order of things, a¢cording to their atcount of 


then. 


fecta possessiog Quod ¢x collatione tem pora- 
Tum elarius πιθοῦ. Nam quidquid vivit in 
tempore. id presenus ἃ preteritis in futura 
procedit nihilque est in tempore ita con- 
puttin, quod totam vite sup apatium pa- 
Miter possit ampleeti ; ped crastinum quidem 
nondum apprehendit, hesternum very jam 
perdtdit. In hodierna quijuc vita non 
amplius vivitis, quam in ilo mobili trans- 
tonoque momento, Quod igitur temporis 
patitur conditio&m, Jiect illud, sient de 
tine censut sAristoteles, nee ceeperit un- 
quam esse, nee desinat, vitaque eyusx cum 
temmpotts infinitate tendatur, nondium tamen 
tale est, ut artermum esse jure credatur. 
Nonenun totum simul infinite heet vitse 
‘}itlum comprehendit, atque complectitur, 
acd futura uondum: transacta jam non habet. 
Quod gitar intemminabilis vite plenitudinem 
tum parnter comprehendit, ae possidet, cul 


neque fituri quidquam absit, nec prateriti , 


dluxerit, id eternum esse jure perhibetur: 
idyue necesse ost, ef aii compos privsens 
eh ἬΡΟΥ dssiatere, et infinitatem mobilis 
temporis habere prerentem, Unde quidam 
NOW recte, qui cum audiunt viswn Platoni, 
muindum hone nec habuisse initium, nee 
halnturum esse defectum, hoe modo conditori 
conditun mundum fier eorternum putant. 
Aliud est enim per intermmahbilem duci 
‘tani, (quod mundo Paato tribuit,) alind 
Mterminabilin vita totam pariter complgxam 
“see preesentiam, quod Divinze Mentis pro- 
pea ease manifestum est. Neque enim 

is conditis rebus antiquior videri debet 


First comes that huge body, the sensible world. 
(lus and its attributes bevet sensible ideas. 


Then 
Then out of sensible 


temporis quantitate, sed simplicis potius 
proprictate nature. Hune enim vite im- 
mobilis prarsentarium statum, infinitus ille 
temporaliuin rerum motus initatur ; cumque 
eu effingere, atqne aquare non possit,’ex 
immobilitate deficit in motum ; ex simpli- 
citate presentia decrescit in infinitam futuri 
ac preterit: quantitatem 5 et, cum totam 
pariter vitw su plenitudinem nequeat pos- 
sidere, hoe ipso, quod aliquo mod® nunquam 
esse desinit, illad, quod implere atque ex- 
primecre non potest, aliquatenus videtur 
vemulai, alligans se ad qualemeunque pre- 
sentham jiujus exigui volucrisque momenti : 
qu, quoniam manentis illus * privsentia 
quandam gestat imaginem, quibusenmque 
contiperit, τὰ prwstat, ut esse videantur. 
(QuonLim vero Manere non potuit, Infinitum 
teinporis iter arripult: eeque modo factum 
est, ut continuaret vitam cundo, cujus pleni- 
tudinem complecti non valuit: permanendo. 
Itaque, ἄς, De Confolat. Philosoph, 1. v. 

"“Ὥσα πέρ ἐστι τὰ πολλὰ κατὰ δή τινα 
μερισμὸν, τοσαῦτα καὶ τὸ Ev ἐκεῖνο πρὸ τοῦ 
μερισμοῦ κατὰ τὸ πάντη ἀμερές" οὐ γὰρ 
ἕν, ὡς ἐλάχιστον, καθάπερ ὃ Σπεύσιππος 
ἔδοξε λέγειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἕν, ws παντά. “ As 
numerous as is the multitude of individuals 
by partition, so numerous also is that prin- 
ciple of unity by universal impartibility. 
Kor it is not one, as a minimum is one, 
(hccording to what Speucippus seemed to 
say,) but it is one, as being αὖ things.” 
Damascius περὶ ᾿Αρχῶν, MS. 
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ideas, by a kind of lopping and pruning, are made ideas intel]j- 
gible, whether specific or general. Thus should they admit that 
mind was coeval with body, yet till body gave it ideas, ang 
awakened its dormant powers, it could at best have beep 
nothing more than a sort of dead capacity; for innate ideag jt 
could not possilfiy have any. 2 

At another time we hear of bodies so exceedingly fine, that 
their very exility makes them susceptible of sensation and 
knowledge ; as if they shrunk into intellect by their exquisite 
subtlety, which rendered them too delicate to be bodies any 
longer. It ix to this notion we owe many curious inventions, 
such as subtle ather, animal spirits, nervous ducts, vibrations, 
and the like; terms which modern philosophy,, upon parting 
with occult qualities, has found expedient to provide itself, to 
supply their place. : 

But the intellectual scheme, which never forgets Deity, post- 
pones everv thing corporeal to the primary mental cause. It is 
here it looks for the origin of intelligible ideas, even of those 
which exist in human capacities. For thongh sensible objects 
may be the destined medium to awaken the dormant energies of 
man’s understanding, yet are those energies themstlves no more 
contained in sense, than the explosion of a cannon in the spark 


which gave it fire.° 


© The following note is taken from a 
inahascript commentary of the Platonic 
Olympiodorus, (quoted before, p. 224,) upon 
the Phado of Plato; which though perhaps 
some may object to from melining to the 
doctrine of Platonic reminiscence, yet it cer- 
tainly givés a better account, how far the 
senses asbist in the acquisition of science, 
than we can find given by vulgar philo- 
sophers, 

Οὐδέποτε γὰρ τὰ χείρω καὶ δεύτερα 
ἀρχαὶ ἢ ἀϊτίαι εἰσὶ τῶν κρειττόνων" εἰ 
δὲ δεῖ καὶ ταῖς ἐγκυκλίοις ἐξηγήσεσι πεί- 
θεσθαι, καὶ ἀρχὴν εἰπεῖν τὴν αἴσθησιν 
τῆς ἐπιστήμης, λέξομεν αὐτὴν apxnY οὐχ 
ὡς ποιητικὴν, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἐρεθίζουσαν τὴν 
ἡμετέραν ψνχὴν els ἀνάμνησιν τῶν καθό- 
λου---κατὰ ταύτην δὲ τὴν ἐννοίαν εἴρηται 
καὶ τὸ ἐν Τιμαίῳ, ὅτ᾽ δι᾽ ὄψεως καὶ ἀκοῆς 
τὸ τῆς φιλοσοφίας ἐπορισάμεθα “γένος, 
διότι ἐκ τῶν αἰσθητῶν εἰς ἀνάμνησιν 
ἀφικνούμεθα “Those things which are in- 
ferior and secondary, are by no means the 
principles or causes of the more excellent; 
and though we admit the common interpre- 
tations, and allow sense to be « principle of 
science, we must, however, call it a prin- 
ciple, not as if it was the efficient cause, 
but as it rouses our soul to the recollection 
of general ideas. According to the same 
way of thinking is it said in the Timeus, 
that through the sight and hearing we 


5 


acquire to ourselves philosophy, because we 
pass from olyects of sense to remjniscence, 
or recollection.” F: 

And in another passage he observes: 
“Ere:dy yap ζάμμορφον ἄγαλμά ἐστιν ἡ 
ψυχὴ, πάντων τῶν ὄντων ἔχουσα λόγους, 
ἐριθιζομένη ὑπὸ τῶν αἰσθητῶν ἀναμιμ- 
νήσκεται ὧν ἔνδον ἔχει AS ywv, καὶ τούτου" 
προβάλλεται: “ For masmuch as the saul, 
by contamng the principles of all beings, 
is a sort of omniform representation or ev- 
emplar; when it is roused by objects of 
sense, it recollects those principles, which it 
contains within, and brings them forth.” - 

Georgius Cemistius, otherwise — called 
Pletho, writes upon the same subject in the 
following manner: Τὴν ψυχῆν φασὶν οἱ 
«τὰ εἴδη τιθέμενοι ἀναλαμβάνουσαν ἔσγε 
ἐπιστήμην τοὺς ἐν τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς Adyousy 
ἀκριβέστερον αὐτοὺς ἔχοντας καὶ τελεώ- 
τερον ἐν ἑαυτῇ ἴσχειν, ἢ ἐν τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς 
ἔχυυσι. Τὺ οὖν τελεώτερον τοῦτο Κι 
ἀκριβέστερον οὐκ ἂν ἀπὸ τῶν αἰσθητῶν 
ἴσχειν τὴν ψυχὴν, ὅγε μὴ ἐστὶν ἐν αὐτοιξ. 
Οὐ δ' αὖ μηδαμοῦ ἀλλόθι ὃν αὐτὴν ἐξ 
αὐτῆς διανοεῖσθαι" οὐ δὲ “γὰρ πεφυκέναι 
τὴν ψυχὴν μηδαμῇ bv, τι διανοεῖσθαι" 745 

dp ψευδεῖς τῶν δοξῶν οὐχὶ μὴ ὄντων ἀλλ 
ὄντων μὲν, ἄλλων δὲ Kar’ ἄλλων εἰναι 
συνθέσεις τινὰς, ob κατὰ τὸ ὀρθὸν γινομενμᾶϑ' 
Λείπεσθαι δὲ ἀφ᾽ ἑτέρας τινὸς puTews 
πολλῳᾳᾷ ἔτι κρείττονός τε καὶ τελεωτέβαΣ 
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In short, all minds that are, are similar and congenial; and 
ὁ too are their ideas, or intelligible forms. Were it otherwise, 
there could be no intercourse between man and man, or (what is 
more important) between man and God. 

For what is conversation between man and man ἢ 
mutual intercourse of speaking and hearing. Tuthe speaker, it 
is to teach; to the hearer, it is to learn. To the speaker, it is 
to descend from ideas to words; to the hearer, it is to ascend 
trom words to ideas. Ifthe hearer, in this ascent, can arrive at 
yo ideas, then is he said not to understand; if he ascend to 
ideas dlissimilar and heterogeneous, then is he said to misunder- 
stand. What then 15 requisite, that he may be said to under- 
stand? That he should ascend to certain ideas, treasured up 
within himself, correspondent and similar to those within the 
speaker. The same may be said of a writer and a reader; as 
when any one feads to-day or to-morrow, or here or in Italy, 
what Euclid wrote in Greece two thousand years ago. 

Now, is it not marvellous, there ‘should be so exact an identity 
of our ideas, if they were only generated from sensible objects, 
infinite in number, ever changing, distant in time, distant im 
place, and no one particular the same with any other ? 

Again: do we allow it possible for God to signify his will to 
men. or fur men to signify their wants to God? In both these 
cases there must be an identity of ideas, or else nothing is done, 
either one way or the other. Whence, then, do these commgpn 


Tt is a 


ἀφήκειν τῇ ψυχῇ To τελεώτερον τοῦτο τῶν doubles -squialter, Ac.) but, in a larger sense, 


, ἀισθητοῖς λόγων. —“ Those who 
suppose ideal formin, say that®he soul, when 
umes, for the purposes of serene 
the ¢ proportions whieh exist in) ensible 
(ts, possesses” thein with ἃ uperior 
acuacy and perfection, than that to which 
thes attain in those sensible objects. Now 
this superior perfection om accuracy, the 
soul camot have trom sensible objects, as it 
im fact, not in them; nor yet can she 
ive it herself as from herself, without 
is having existence auywhere else. For 
the soul is not formed so as to*conceive 
that which has existence nowhere, since 
even such opinions as are false, are all of. 
them compositions irregularly formed, not 
of mere non-beings, but of various real 
beings, one with another. It remuins, there- 
fore, that this perfection, which is superior 
te the proportions existing in sensible ob- 
Jects, must descend to the soul from some 
other nature, which is by many .degrecs 
More excellent. and perfect.” Pleth. de 
Austotel, et Platonic. Philosoph. Diff. edit. 
Pans, 1541, . 
Gao sur * proportions,” of which 
mines: rere apenks, mean not only those 
ctadie Proportions of equality and = in- 
Mthty which exist in quantity. (sugh as 


they may he .xtended to mathematical lines, 
angles, figures, Ac. 3 of all which Adyos, or 
“ proportions,” though we possess the 
mind the most clear and precis®ideas, yet 
it may be justly questioned, whether any 
one of them ever existed im the sensible 
world. 

To these two authers we may add 
Bocthius, who, after having &numerated 
‘many acts of the mind, or intellect, whol 
distinet from sensation, and independent of 
it, at length concludes, 

Heee est cfficiens magis 
Longe causa potentor, 
Quum qua materia modu 
Impressas patdur ποίαν, 
© Precedd tamen excitans, 
Ae vires animé movers, 
Vivo in corpore passto. 
Cum vel lua ovulos fertt, 
Vel vow auribus instrepa ; 
Tum ments vigor eacitus, 
Quas intus species tenet, 
Ad motus simileis vocans, 
Nolis applwat eaterts, 
Introrsumyue reconditts 
Formis maseet imagines. 


. ἴ)ε Consolat, Phileseph. 1. v. 
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identic ideas come! ‘Those of men, it seems, come all from sengn. 
tion. And whence come God's ideas! Not, surcly, from sensatiyy 
too: for this we can hardly venture to affirm, without giving to 
body that notable precedence of being prior to the intellection 
of even God himself. Let them, then, be original; let them be 
connate and essential to the Divine Mind: if this be true, is jt 
not a fortunate event, that ideas of corporeal rise, and others of 
mental, (things derived from subjects so totally distinct,) should 
so happily coineide in the same wonderful identity? 

Had we not better reason thus upon so abstruse a subject! 
Bither all minds have their ideas derived, or all have them Origi- 
nal; or some them have them original, and some derived. If al 
minds have them derived, they must be derived froin something, 
which is itself not mind, and thus we fall imsensibly into a kind 
of atheism. If all have them original, then are all minds divine; 
an hypothesis by far more plausible than the forfner. But if this 
he not admitted, then must one mind (at least) have original 
ideas, and the rest have thei derived. Now, supposing this 
last, whénce are those mitds, whose ideas are derived, most 
likely to dertve them? Irom mind or from body? From mind, ἃ 
thing homogeneous; or froin body, a thing heterogeneous? From 
mind, such as (from the hypothesis) has original ideas; or from 
body, which we cannot discover to have any ideas at all‘? An 
examination of this kind, pursued with accuracy and temper, is 
the most probable method of solving these doubts. 10 is thus we 
shall be enabled with more assurance to decide, whether we are 
to admit the doctrine of the Epicurean poe, 


Corporea natura animem constare, animamque ; 


or trusf’the Mantuan bard, when he sings, in diving numbers, 


Ipneus est ollis vigor, οἵ ccelestis origo 
Seminibus, 

But i is now time to quit these speculations. ‘Those who 
would trace them further, aud have leisure for such studies, may 
perhaps find themselves led into regions of contemplation, atford- 
ing them prospects both interesting and pleasant. We have at 
present said’ as much as was requisite to our subject, and shall 
therefore pass from hence to our concluding chapter. ; 


[ον 3 ~ “- ΝΣ ἃ 4 . . ᾿ a ξ΄ “ a 
P Novy δὲ οὐδὲν σῶμα γεννᾷ" πῶς yap void of mind produce mind ? Sallust. «ile 
ay τὰ ἀνόητα νοῦν γεννήσοι; “Nobody Dis ect Mundo, c. & 
produces mind: for how should thingy de- 
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CHAPTER V. 


aE RORDINATION OF INTELLIGENCE, DIFFERENCE 
PARTICULAR MEN AND IN WHOLE NATIONS. DIFFERENT GENIUS OF 
DIEFERENT LANGUAGES. CHARACTER OF THE ENGLISIL, THE ORIENTAL, 
TWh LATIN, AND THE GREEK LANGLAGES. SUPERLATIVE EXCELLEMCE 
or THE LAST,  CONCLUSTON, 


OF JDEAS, BOTH IN 


Omani. truth having the most intimate connexion with tHe 
Snpreme Intelligence,’ may be said (as it were) to shine with 
unchangeable splendor, enlightening throughout the universe 
every possible subject, by nature susceptible of its benign in- 
fuenee, Passions and other obstacles may prevent, indeed, its 
efficacy, as clouds and vapours inay obscure the sun; but itself 
neither admits diminution nor change, because the darkness 
respects only particular pereipients. Among these, therefore, we 
must look for ignorance and error, and for that subordination of 
intelligence which is their natural consequence. 

We have daily experience in the works of art, that a partial 
hnowledge will suffice for contemplation, though we know not 
enough to profess ourselves artists. Much more is this true 
with respect to nature; and well for mankind is it found to be 
true, else never could we attain any natural knowledge at all. 
For if the constitutive proportions of a clock are so subtle, that 
few conceive them tyly but the artist himself; what shall we 
say to those seminal proportions, wlich make the essence and 

® 


count of truth itsclf; as if to describe the 
road to London cowkd be ealled a deserip- 
tion af that inetropolis, 

For my own part, when T read the detail 
ahont sensation and reflection, and am 


"Those philossphers, whose ideas of 
heme and knowledge are derived from body 
and scusation, have a short method to ex- 
plan the nature of truth It is a factitious 
thing, made by every man for himself; which 


cones and goes, just as it is remembered 
afd forget; which im the order οὐ things 
Makes ts appearance the last of any, being 
Mol only subsequent to sensible objects, but 
even to our sensations of them. According 
ta this hypothesis, there are many truths 
Wich have been, and are ne longer 5 others 
Ukat will be, ad have not heen yet: and 
ae that possibly may never exist 
at all, 
Bat there are other renponers, Who must 
surely have had very different notions ; 
those, 1 Inean, Who represent truth, not as 
the last, hut the first of beings s who call 
. Munutable, eternal, onuiupresent 3 at 
hibutes that all indicate something more 
than human. ΤῸ these it must appar 
ae strange, how men should imagine 
hen: ‘i crude account of the method how 
* perceive truth was to pass for ar ae- 


taught the proecss at large how my ideas 
are all generated, | seem to view the human 
soul in the ght of a crucible, where truths 
are produced by a kind of Iggical chemistry. 
They may consist (fer aught we know) of 


natural niaterials, but aye as much creatures 


of our own as a bolus or elixir. 

It Milton by his Urania intended to re- 
present truth, he certainly referred her to a 
much more ancient, as well as a far more 
noble origin. 

‘ Heavenly born ! 
Before the hills appeard,or fountains flow'd, 
Thou with ον Wisdoin didst conrerse, 
Wisdeum thy sister; and with her didst play 
In presence of th? almighty Fathi τς pleasd 
With thy celestial song. 

Paradise Lost, vii. 

See Prow vii, 22, &c. Jer. x. 10. Mare. 
Antonin. ixe]. 
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character of every natural subject? Partial views, the imperfee. 
tions of sense; inattention, idleness, the turbulence of passions. 
education, loca] sentiments, opinions, and belief, conspire in many 
instances to furnish us with ideas; some too general, some tgg 
partial, and (what is worse than all this) with many that are 
erroncous, and*contrarv to truth. These it behoves us to correg; 
as far as possible, by cool suspense and candid examination. 


Ἀ Νῆφε, καὶ μέμνησ᾽ ἀπιστεῖν, ἄρθρα ταῦτα τῶν φρενῶν. 


And thus, by a connexion perhaps little expected, the cause 
of letters and that of virtue appear to coincide ; it being the busi- 
ness of both to examine our ideas, and to amend them by the 
standard of nature and of truth." 

Tn this important work we shall be led to observe, how nations, 
like single men, have their peculiar ideas; how these peculiar 
ideas become the genius of their language, since:the symbol must 
of course correspond to its archetype ;* how the wisest nations, 
having the most and best ideas, will consequently have the best 
and most copious languages ;* how others, whose languages are 
motley and compounded, and who have borrowed from different 
countries different arts and practices, discover by words to whom 
thev are indebted for things. 

To illustrate what has been said, by a few examples. We 
Britons in our time have been remarkable borrowers, as our multi- 
form language may sufficiently shew. Our terms in polite litera- 
ture prove, that this came from Greece; Gur terms in music and 
painting, that these came from Italy; our phrases in cookery 
and war, that we learnt these from the F reich; and our phrases 
in nayggation, that we were taught by the Flemings and Low 
Dutch. These many and very different sources of our language 
may be the cause why it is so deficient in regularity and analogy. 
Yet we have this advantage to compensate the defect, that what 
we wart in elegance we gain in copiousness ; in which last respect 
few languages will be found superior to our own. 

Let us pass from ourselves to the nations of the East. The 
eastern world," from the earliest days, has been at all times the 


τ Tfow useful to ethie science, and, in-, 1. i. p. 58 et Men. Com. Tuse. Disp. v. 10), 
deed, to knowledge ‘in general, ἃ gramma- t It is well observed by Muretus, Nulil 
tical disquisition into the etymology and  unquam, qui res ignorarent, nomina, quibus 
meaning of words was esteemed by the chief eas exprimerent, quacsierunt, Var. Lect. 
and ablest philosophers, may he seen by vi. 1. 
consulting Plato in his Cratylus ; Xenoph. " Aid yap τὸ δουλικώτεροι εἶναι τὰ ἤθη 
Mem. iv. 5. 6. Arrian. Epiet. i. 17. ἃ. 10. οὗ μὲν Βάρβαροι τῶν Ἑλλήνων, οἱ δὲ περί 
Mare. Anton. iii. 1]. ν. 8. x. 8, ᾿ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν τῶν περὶ τὴν Εὐρώπην. ὑπομέ: 


5. ᾽Ηθοῦς χαράκτηρ ἔστι τ᾽ ἀνθρώπου λό- 
γος. Stob, Capiuntur signa hard levia, sed 
observatu digna (quod fortasse quispiam 
non putarit) de ingeniis et moribus popu- 
lorum et nationum ex lingnis ipsorum. 
Bacon. de Augm. Scient. vi. ]. Vid. etiam. 
Quinctil. 1. xi. p. 675. edit. Capperon. Diog. 


νουσι τὴν δεσποτικὴν ἀρχὴν, οὐδὲν bucxX& 
ραίνοντες. “For the Barbarians, by being 
more slavish in «heir manners than the 
Gre-ks, and those of Asia than those of 
Kurope, submit ta despotic government 
Without murmaring or discontent.” Arist. 
Polit iti. 4. 
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seat uf enormous monarchy: on its natives fair liberty never 
shed its genial influence. 1 at any time civil discords arose 
amoug them, (and arise there did innumerable,) the contest was 
never wbout the form of their government, (for this was an object 
of which the combatants had no conception ;) 1t was all from the 
poor motive of who should be their master, whether a Cyrus or 
an Artaxerxes, ἃ Mahomet or a Mustapha. 

Such was their condition: and what was the consequence ? 
Their ideas became consonant to their servile state, and their 
words became consonant to their servile ideas. The great dis- 
tmction, for ever in their sight, was that of tyrant and slave; 
the most unnatural one conceivable, and the most susceptible of 
pomp and empty exaggeration. Hence they talked of kings as 
rods, and of thetnselves as the micanest and most abject reptiles. 
Nothing was either great or little i: moderation, but every senti- 
ment was heightened by incredible hyperbole. Thus, though 
they sometimes ascended into the great and magnificent, they 
as trequently degenerated into the tumid and bombast. The 
Greeks too of Asia became infected by their neighbours, who were 
utten, at times, not only their neighbours but their masters ; and 
hence that luxuriance of the Asiatic style, unknown to the chaste 
eloquence and purity of Athens. But of the Greeks we forbear 
to speak now, as we shall speak of them more fully When we 
have first considered the nature or genius of the Romans. 

And what sort of people may we pronounce the Romans ?—A 
nation engaged in wars aud commotions, some foreign, some do- 
mestie, Which fur seven hundred years wholly engrossed their 
thoughts. lence, tl®refore, their language became, lke their 
ideas, copious in all terms expressive of things political, and well 
adapted to thee purposes both of history and popular eloquence. 
But what was their philosophy /*—As a nation it was none, if we 
may credit their ablest writers. And,hence the unfitness of their 
language to this subject ; a defect which even Cicero is compelled 
to confess, aud more fully makes appear, when he writes phi- 
t6sophy himself, from the number of terms which he is obliged 
to invent.* Virgil seemy to have judged the most truly of his 


* The truest sublime of the East may be | ritia, quod ab ambitione, quod a voluptatibus 


found im the scriptures, of which, perhaps, 
the principal cause is the intrinsic greatness 
of the subjects there treated ; the creation 
of the universe, the dispensations of Divine 
Providence, &c, 

Y Muretus ha» the following passage 
Upon the Roman taste for philosophy : 
Beats autem illi, et opulenti, οὐ omnium 
Rentium victores Romani, in petendis ho- 
horibus, et in prensandis civibus, et in 
*xteris nationibus verbo compouendity re 
Compilandis occupati, philosophandi curam 
Servis aut libertis suis, οἱ Graculis esuri- 
entibus relinquebant. Tpsi, quod ab ava- 


reliquum crat tempor, ejus si partem ali- 
quain gut ad audiendum Greecum quempiam 
philosophum, aut ad aliquem de philosophia 
libellum vel legendum vel scribendum con- 
tulissent, jam se ad cruditionis culmen per- 
venisse, jam victam a se et profligatam 
jacer® Graeciam somniabant, Var. Lect. 
vi. 1. 

τ See Cic. de Fin. i. ο, 1,2, 33 ic. 1, 
2.4, &c.; but in particular Tuse. Disp. 1. 3. 
Where he says, Philosophia jacuit usque ad 
hance wtatem, nee ullum habuit lumen lite- 
rarum Latinarum ; quiv illustranda et exci- 
tanda nobis, est; ut si, ὅς, See also Tusc. 
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countrymen, when, admitting their inferiority in the more ele. 
gant arts, he concludes at last with his usual majesty, 


Disp. iv. 3. and Acad. i. 2. where 1t appears, 
that until Cicero applied himself to the 
writing of philosophy, the Romans had no- 
thing of the kind 18 their language, eseept 
some mean performances of Amafianius the 
Epicurean, and others of the same sect. LLow 
far the Romans were indebted to Cicero tor 
philosophy, and with what industry, ax well 
as cloquence, he cultivated the subject, may 
be seen, not only from the titles of those 
works that are now lost, but much more 
from the many noble ones still fortunately 
preserved. 

The Epicurean poet Lucretius, whe tlou- 
rished nearly at the sune time, seems by 
his silence to have overlooked the Ladin 
writers of bis own sect; deriving «all his 
philosophy, as well as Cicero, from Grecian 
sourees ; and, like him, acknowledging the 
difficulty of writing in philosephy in Latin, 
both from.the poverty of the tongue, and 


from the novelty of the subject. ‘ 
Nee me animé fillit, Gratoram obscura re- 
perta 


Difficile inlustrare Latinis versus esse, 

(Multa nosis rebus preserlim quan sit a- 
aenmlum, ) 

Propter eqestatem lingue et rerum noria- 
tem: 

Séd tae me virlus tamen, et sperata voluptus 

Suavis amivitie quemris perferre laborem 

Suadet, Luecr. i. 137. 

In the same age, Varro, among lis nu- 
merous works, wrote some in the way of 
philosopher ; as did the patriot Brutus a 
treatise Concerning Virtue, much applauded 
by Cicero ; but these work» are now lost. 

Soon after the writers above mentioned 
came Horace, some of whose satire? and 
epistles mmay be justly ranked amongst the 
most valuable pieces of Latin plulosuphy, 
whether we consider the purity of their 
style, or the great address with which they 
treat the subject. 

After Horacé, though with as Jong an 
interval a» fromm the days of Augustus to 
those of Nero, cant: the satinst Persius, 
the friend and disciple of the Stoic Cornu- 
tus; to whose precepts as he did honour by 
his virtuous life,so his works, though small, 
shew an early proficiency in the science of 
morals, Of him it may be said, that he is 
almost the single difficult writer amoifg the 
Latin classics, whose meaning has suffeient 
merit to make it worth while to labour 
through his obscurities. 

In the same degenerate and tyrattic 
period, lived also Seneca ; whose character, 
both as a man and a writer, is discussed 
with great accuracy by the noble author of 


the Characteristics, to whom we refer, 

Under a milder dominion, that of Adrian 
und the Antonines, lived Aulus Gelhus, op 
(as some call him) Agellius, an cntertainin 
writer iu the miscellaneous way, well stalled 
in criticism and antiquity 5 who, though he 
can hardly be entitled to the name of a 
philosopher, yet deserves not to pass up. 
inentioned here, from the curious fragments 
of philosophy interspersed in his works, 

With Aulus Gielhus we range Macrobing, 
not because a contemporary, (for he is Bup- 
posed to have lived under Hononus and 
‘Theodosius,) but frovi his near resemblance 
in the character of a write Mis otks, 
like the other’s, are misecllancous ; filled 
with mythology and ancient literature, 
rome philosophy being intermixed. 1}}ν 
Commentary upon the Somnium Seipioms 
of Cicero may be considered as wholly of 
the philosophical kind. 

In the same age with Aulus Gellius 
flourished Apuleius of Madaura in Afra, 
a Platome writer, whose matter in general 
far exceeds his perplexed and affected style. 
too contormable to the false rhetoric of the 
ave when he lived. 

Of the sanfe country, but of a later age 
and a harsher style, was Martianus Capella, 
if indeed he deserve not the name rather 
of a philologist, than of a philosopher. 

After Capella, we may ranh Chaleidius 
the Platoni® though both his age, and 
country, and religion are doubtful. Hi 
manner of writing is rather more agreeable 
than that of the two με eding, nor docs he 
appear to he their inferior in the know ledge 
of philosophy, his work being a laudable 
commentary upon the ‘Pimwus of Plato, 

The last Latin philosopher was Boethius, 
who wus descended trom some of the noblest 
of the Roman famihes, and was consul: 
the beginning of the sixth century. He 
wrote many philosophical works, the greater 
part an the logical way: ut his ethic 
piece, On the Consolation of Philosophy, 
and which is partly prese and partly sere 
deserves gieat encomiums, both for the 
matter and for the style 5 in which last he 
approaches the purity of a far better age 
than his own, and as in all respects pie 
ferable to those crabbed Africans already 
mentioned. By command of Theodore 
king ot the Goths, it was the hard fate of 
this worthy man to suffer death: with whom 
the Latin tongue, and the Jast remains ΟΣ 
Ranan dignity, may be said to have gunk 
in the western world. 

There were other Romans wha left phil 
sophical writings, such as Musonius Rufus 
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‘Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 
(Iw tibi erunt artes) pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis, ct devellare superbos, 


From considering the Romans, let us pass to the Greeks. The 


Grecian commonwealths, while 


they maintained their liberty, 


vere the most heroic confederacy that ever existed. They were 


the politest, the bravest, and the wisest of men.’ 


In the short 


space of Little more than a century, they became such statesinen, 
warriors, orators, historians, physicians, poets, critics, painteys, 
sculptors, architects, and (last of all) philosophers, that one can 
hardly help considermg that golden period as a providential 
event in honour of human nature, to shew to what perfection 


the species might ascend.* 


and the two emperors Mareus Antoninus 
aud Juhan; but as these preferred the usc 
af the Greek tongue to their own, they can 
hardly be considercd. Mnong the mumber of 
Jatin writers, 

And so much (by way of sketch) for the 
Latin authors of philosophy 3 a small num- 
her fot so vast an empire, if we consider 
them as all the product of near six suc- 
cessive COnLUTICS. 

af we except Homes, Hesiod, and the 
Isnie poets, we hear of few Grecian writers 
hefure the expedition of Neracs, After that 
mouarch hat been defeated, and the dread 
of the Persian power was at an end, the 
euilvence of Grecian genius Gf πὰς use 
the expression) broke forth, ara shone till 
the time of Alexander the Macedonian, 
after whom it disappeared, my) never tose 
ἅμ. = "This ais that golden period spoken 
af above. J do not mean that Greece had 
hot many writers of great merit subsequent 
to that period, ant especially of the philo- 
soplue kind ; hut the great, the stuking, 
the sublime, (call it as you please,) attained 
ut that time to a height to which it never 
could asceud in any after age. 

‘The same kind of fortune befell the people 
oP Rowe When the Pume wars were 
ended, and Carthage, their dreaded rival, was 
no more, then (το Horace informs its) they 
began to cultivate the politer arts. It was 
Soon after this, their great orators and 
Wstorians and pocts arose, aud Rome, hike 
Groves, had her golden period, which lasted 
fu the death of Octavius Cresar. 

I call these two periods, from the two 
reatest pemuses that flourished in cach, 
onc the Socratic period, the other the ΟἿ 
ceronian, 

There are still further analogies siubsist- 
ing between them. Neither period eom- 
Menced, as long as solicitutle for the common 
ot engaged men's attentions, and sth 
ΩΝ Πα δι νος ath threatened their destruc- 

Y foreigners and barbarians. But 


when once these fears were over, a general 
security soon ensued, and instead of attend- 
ing to the arts of defence and self-pre- 
servation, they hegan to cultivate those of 
elegance and pleasure. Now as these na- 
turally produced a hind of wanton insolence, 
(not unhke the vicious temper of high-fed 
amimals,) sv by this the bunds of union 
were insensibly dissolved. Hence, then, 
among the Greeks, that fatal Peloponnesian 
war, which, together with other wars, its 
απο σατο Consequence, broke the confe- 
deracy of their cenmimuwealtlis wasted 
their strength, made them Jealous of each 
other, and thus paved a way for the con- 
temptible kingdom of Macedon to enslave 
them all, and ascend ima few years to uni- 
versal monarchy. 

A hke Juxuriance of prosperity sowed 
discord among the Romans, raised those 
unhappy contests between the senate and 
the Gracehi, between Sylla and Marius, 
between Pompey and Ciesar ; till at length, 
after the last struggle for liberty hy those 
bravegpatriots Brutus and Cassius at Phi- 
lippi, and the subsequent defeat of, Anthony 
at Actuim, the Romans became subject to 
the domimion of a fellow-citizen. 

It must indeed be confessed, that after 
Alexander and Octavius had established 
their monarchies, there were many bright 
geniuses, Who were cminent under their 
*rovernment. Aristotle snuintained a friend- 
ship and epistolary correspondence with 
Alexafder. In the time of the same 
monareh lived Theophrastus, and the cynic, 
Diogenes, Then also Demosthenes and 
Aeschines spoke their two celebrated ofa- 
tions., So likewise in the time of Octavius, 
Virgil wrote his /Eneid ; and with Horace, 
Varius, and many other fine writers, par- 
taok of the protection and royal munificence. 
Ryt then it must be remembered, that these 
men were bred and educated in the prin- 
ciples of a free government. It was hence 
they derived that high and manly spirit, 
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Now the language of these Greeks was truly like theingelye, 
it was conformable to their transcendent and universal genius 
Where matter so abounded, words followed of course, and those 
exquisite in every kind, as the ideas for which they stood. And 
hence it followed, there was not a subject to be found, which 
could not with, propriety be expressed in Greek. 

Here were words and numbers fer the humour of an Aristo. 
phanes; for the native elegance of a Philemon or Menander. 
for the amorous strains of a Mimnermus or Sappho; for the 
ruial lays of ἃ Theocritus or Bion; and for the sublime coucep- 
tions of a Sophocles or Homer. The same in prose.  Iere 
IZocrates was enabled to display his art, in all the accuracy of 
periods, and the nice counterpoise of diction. Here Demosthenes 
found materials for that nervous composition, that manly force of 
unaffected eloquence, which rushed, like a torrent, too impetuous 
to be withstood. ; . 

Who were more different in exhibiting their philosophy than 
Xenophon, Plato, and his disciple Aristotle? Ditferent, I say, 
in their, character of composition; for as to their philosophy 
itself, it was in reality the same. Aristotle, strict, methodic, 
and orderly ; subtle in thought ; sparing in ornament; with 
little address to the passions or imagination; but exhibiting the 
whole with such a pregnant brevity, that in every sentence we 
seem to read a page. How exquisitely is this all performed in 
Greek ἐ Let those who may imagine it may be done as well in 
another language, satisfy themsclves either by attempting to 
translate him, or by perusing his translations already made by 
men of learning. On the contrary, whenegve réad either Xeno- 
phon or Plato, nothing of thix method or strict order appears. 
The f$rmal and didactic is wholly dropped. Whatever they 
may teach, it is without professing to be teachers; a train of 
dialogue and truly polite address, in which, as in a murror, we 
behold human life, adorned in all its colours of sentiment and 
manners. 

And yet, though these differ in this manner from the Staginit:, 
how different are they likewise in character from each other! 
Plato, copieus, figurative, and majestic; intermixing at times 
the facetious and satiric; enriching his works with tales and 
fables, and the mystic theology of ancient times. Xenophot, 
the pattern of perfect stmplicity ; everywhere smooth, har- 
monious, and pure; declining the figurative, the marvellous, and 


which made them the admiration ofeafter- τῆς πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἔριδος, καὶ τῆς περὶ τὰ 
ages. The successors and forms of govern- πρωτεῖα φιλοτιμίας ; “ It is liberty that 15 
ment left by Alexander and Octavius, soon formed to nurse the sentiments of great 
stopped the growth of any thing further in geniuses; to inspire them with hope; Ν 
the kind. So true is that noble sayinguof push forward the propensity of contest ont 
Longinus: @pépa: re γὰρ ἱκανὴ τὰ φρονή- with another, and the generous emulate 
para τῶν μεγαλοφρόνων ἣ ἐλευθέρια, καὶ of being the first in rank.” De Subl. 
ἐπελπίσαι, καὶ ἅμα διωθεῖν τὼ πρόθυμον sect. 44, 
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aed 


the mystic; ascending but rarely into the sublime; nor then so 
much trusting to the colours of style, as to the intrinsic dignity 
of the sentiment itself. 

The language, in the meantime, in which he and Plato wrote, 
appears to suit so accurately with the style of both, that when 
we read either of the two, we cannot help thitking, that it is 
te alone who has hit its character, and that it could not have 
appeared so clegant in any other manner. 

And thus is the Greek tongue, from its propriety and uni- 
versulily, made for all that is great, and all that is beautiful, in 
every subject, and under every form of writing. ν᾽ 


CGiratis ingeniun, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
, Musa loqui. 


It were to be wished, that those amongst us who either write 
or read, with ἐδ νιον to employ their liberal leisure, (for as to 
such as do either from views more sordid, we leave them, like 
slaves, to their destined drudgery,) it were to be wished, 1 say, 
that the liberal Gf they have a relish for Jetters) would inspect 
the finished models of Grecian literature; that they would not 
waste those hours, which they cannot recall, upou the meaner 
productions of the French and nglish press; upon that fungous 
growth of novels and of pamphlets, where, it is to be feared, 
thes rarely find any rational pleasure, and more rarely still, any 
solid improvement. : 

To be competent]? skilled τὲς ancient learning, is by no 
megs a work of such insuperable pains. The very progress 
itself is attended with delight, and resembles a journey through 
some pleasant country, where every nule we advance new gharins 
anise. [tt is ‘Pertainly as easy to be a scholar, as a gamester, or 
many other characters equally ΠΡΟΤῚ] and low. The same 
applieation, the same quantity of hebit, will fit us for one, as 
completely as for the other. And as to those who tell us, with 
un arr of seeming wisdom, that it 1s men, and not books, we must 
study to beeome knowing; this | have always remarked, from 
repeated experience, to be the common consolation and language 
of dunces. They shelter their ignorance under a few bright 
@xaniples, whose transcendent ‘abilities, without the common 
helps, have been sufticient of themselves to great and important 
ends, But, alas! 


Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile. 


6 
— In truth, each man’s understanding, when ripened and mature, 
is & composite of natural capacity, and of super-induced habit. 
ence the greatest men will be pecessarily those who possess 
the best capacities, cultivated with the best habits. Hence also 
moderate capacities, when adorned with valuable science, will 
lar transcend others the moxt acute by natarc, when either 
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eglected, or applied to low and base purposes. And thus for 
he honour of culture and good learning, they are able to render 
man, if he will take the pains, intrinsically more excellent than 
is natural superiors. 

And 80 much at present as to general ideas; how we acquire 
hem ; whence«they are derived ; what is their nature; and what 
heir connection with language. So much, likewise, as to the 
ubject of this treatise, Universa) Grammar. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Moser of the speculations contained in the following work, are 
not the author’s own, but the speculations of ancient and re- 
spectable philosophers. His employ has been no more than to 
exhibit what they taught, which he has endeavoured to do after 
the best manner he was able. The perusal of old doctrines may 
aflord, perhaps, amusement, if it be true (as he has-obscrved 
in another place*) that what, from its antiquity, is but little 


hnown, has froin that very circumstance the recommendation of 
novelty. 


If he might ask a favour from his readers, the favour should 
be this: that they veould not reject his work upon a cursory 
inspection, should it appear in some parts too abstruse, and 
perhaps in others too obvious. He could not well avoid either 
the one or the other, without impairing an arrangeme:* which 
had been established for ages. 


See the Preface to J 


PHILOSOPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


ADDRESSED TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THOMAS LORD HYDE, 
CHANCELLOR OF THE DUCHY OF LANCASTER, ETC. 


CHAPTER 1. 


INTRODUCTION —-SCOPE OR END OF THE INQUIRY—BEGINS FROM THE 
ARRANGEMENT OF SIMPLE, OR SINGLE TERMS-—CIIARACTER OF THESE 
TERMS~—-NATURE .AND MULTITUDE OF THE OBJECTS WHICH THEY 
REPRESENT. . 


Pintosorrry, taking its name from the love of wisdom, and having 
for it- end the investigation of truth, has an cqual regard both 
to practice and speculation, inasmuch as truth of every kind is 
sinilar and congenial. Hence we find that some of the most 
illustrious actors upon the great theatre of the world have been 
eugaged at times in’ philosophical speculation. Pericles, who 
governcd Athens, wag the disciple of Anaxagoras; Epaminondas 
spent his youth in the Pythagorean school; Alexander the 
(treat had Aristotle for his preceptor; and Scipio made Polybins 
lis companion and friend. Why need I mention Cicero, or 
Cato, or Brutus? The orations, the epistles, and the philoso- 
phical works of the first, shew him®sufficiently conversant both 
inaction and contemplation. So eager was Cato for knowledge," 
even when surrounded with business, that he used to read 
philosophy in the senate-house, while the senate was assembling : 
aud as for the patriot Brutus, though his life was a continual 
keene of the most important action, he found time not only to 
“study, but to compose a treatise upon Virtue. ° 


Thus Cicoyo describes him: Quippe qui, 

eprehensionem quidem volgi inane! 
reformidans, in ipsa curia soleret Jegere 
μῦθος GUM senatus cogerctur, nibil operre 
reymblica: detrahens, De Fin. iii. 2. Where 
itis worth remarking, that Cato considered 
his application to literature as no way ob- 
structing his duty to the commonwealth. 
The studious charneter and the politicg] in 
Im were united. 
: Thus the samo Cicero: Placere enim 
tibi (Bruto scil.) admodum sensi, ot ex co 
TO quem iid me ucentatinnime scripssti, et 


ex nfultis sermonibus tuis, virtutem ad beate 
vivendum se ipsa esse contentam. Tuseul, 
Disput. v. ]. Andagain: Provocatus gratie 
simo mihi libra, quem de Virtute scripsisti. 
De ¥ in. 1, 11], 

Qne or two short fragments of this 
treatise of Brutus are preserved in Seneca, 
Ne Consolat. ad Helv. c. 9. 


» As to Periclea, Epaminondas, and the 


other great names mentioned in the same 
page with Cato and Brutus, see note e in 
the follosting page. 
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When these were gone, and the worst of times succeeded, 
Thrasea Peetus and Helvidius Priseus were at the same period 
both senators and philosophers, and appear to have supported 
the severest trials of tyrannic oppression by the manly system 


of the Stoic moral.‘ 


The best emperor whom the Romans, or 


perhaps any nation, ever knew, Marcus Autoninus, was involved 
during his whole life in business of the last consequence; some- 
times conspiracies forming, which he was obliged to dissipate ; 
formidable wars arising at other times, when he was obliged to 


take the field. 


Yet during none of these periods did he forsake 


plulosophy, but still persisted in meditation,’ and im committing 
his thoughts to writing, during moments gained by stealth from 
the hurry of courts and campaigns. 

If we descend to later ages, and search our own countrv, we 
shall find sir Thomas More, sir Philip Sidney, sir Walter 
Raleigh, Jord Herbert of Cherbury, Milton, Algernon Sidney, 
sir William Temple, and many others, to have been all of them 
eminent in public life, and yet at the same time conspicuous for 


their speculations and literature. 


If we look abroad, examples 


of like character will occur in other countries. Grrotius, the poct, 
the critie, the philosopher, and the divine, was employed by the 
court of Sweden as ambassador to France: and De Witt, that 
acute but unfortunate statesman, that pattern of parsimony and 


political accomplishinents, was 
uppn the elements of curves, 


an able mathematician, wrote 
and applied his algebra with 


accuracy to the trade and commerce of his'eountry. 

And so much in defence of philosophy, against those who may 
possibly undervalue her, because they have succeeded without 
her; these I mean (and it must be confessed they are many) 
who, having spent their whole lives in what Miltén calls “the 
busy hum of men,” have acquired to themselves habits of amazing 


efficacy, unassisted by the Kelps of science and crudition. 


To 


such thé retired student may appear an awkward being, because 


they want a just standard to measure his merit. 


But let then 


recur to the bright examples before alleged ; Jet them remember 
that these were eminent in their own way ; were men of’ action 
and business; men of the world; and yet they did net disdain 
to cultivate philosophy, nay, were many of thein perl:aps indebted» 
to her for the splendor of their active character." 


¢ See Arr. Epictet. lib. i. c. 1,2. and the 
notes of my late worthy friend, the learned 
editor, Upton. See also Mrs. Carter’seex- 
cellent translation. 

4 See the original, particularly in Ca- 
taker’s edition. See also the learned and 
accurate translation of Merie Casaubon. « 

€ The following authoritics may serve to 
confirm the truth of this assertion. 

In Plutarch’s Life of Pericles we read as 
’ follows: Ο δὲ πλεῖστα Tepixdret συγγενό- 


μενος, καὶ μάλιστα περιθεὶς ὄγκον αὑτῷ 
καὶ φρόνημα δημαγωγίας ἐμβριθέστερυν, 
ὅλως τε μετεωμίσας καὶ συνεξάρας τὺ 
ἀξίωμα τοῦ ἤθους. ᾿Αναξαγόρας ἦν ὁ Κλαίυ- 
μένιος,. ὃν οἱ τότ᾽ ἄνθρωποι νοῦν πρυσῇ 
Ὑόρενον: “But he who was most con 
versait with Pericles, and most contributed 
to give him a grandeur of mind, and [Ὁ 
make his high spirit for governing the po 
pular assemblies more weighty and author 
tative, ina word, who exalted his mens, 
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This reasoning has a further end. 
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It justifies me in the 


address of these philosophical arrangements, as your lordship 


and taised at the same time the dignity 
of his behaviour: the person who did this 
was Anaxagoras, the Clazomenian, whom 
the people of that age used to call vows, or 
“nid.” Plut. in Vit. Periclis, p. 154. 3B. 
edit. Nyland. 

Plutarch soon after gives good reasons 

for this appellation of Anaxagoras, viz. his 
preat abilities, and his being the first who 
made mind or intellect (in opposition to 
chae) a principle in the formation and 
eovernnent of the universe. 
“The words of Anaxagoras on this sub- 
wet, though well known, are well worth 
citing Πάντα χρήματα ἣν ὁμοῦ" εἶτα νοῦς 
ἐλθὼν αὐτὰ διεκόσμησε : “ All things were 
hlended together: then came mend (or an 
mteliyent principle) and gave them arrange- 
ment ™ Diog. Luert. 1... 6, 

Epaminondas, in his political capacity, 
was 40 great a man, that he raised his 
country, the commonwealth of Thebes, 
from a contemptible state to take the lead 
in Greece sa dignity which the Thebans 
had never known before, and which fell, 
upon tus Toss, never to rise again. The 
“UME Tait Was a pattern in private Jife of 
evay thing virtuous and amiable 5 so that 
Justin well remarks, Fuit autem ineertum, 
1 πα τοῖς an dua, esset. 

Cornchus Nepos, hiving recorded the 

other parts of his education, ds, At philo- 
sophie prieeeptorem habait Jeysin, Taren- 
tum, Pythagoreum ; cul quidem sic fut 
deditus, ut adole@gis tristem et xeverun 
schem omnibus wqualibus suis in familiari- 
tate anteposuerit, neque prius cun a se 
dimiscrt, quam doctrinis tanto antecessit 
condiseipulos, ut facile intellign posset pari 
modo superaturum omnes in caters artibus. 
Corn, Nep. in Vit. Epaminon, ¢. 2. Justin. 
Hist. vi ὅν, Cicer, de Orat. ni, 34, 
As for Alexander the Great, we may 
form a judgment, what sort of education 
hin father Philip wished him to have, from 
Wat cuious cpistle which he wrote to 
‘Anstotle, upon Alexander's birth. It is in 
Ms character so simple and elegant, that we 
have given it entire, as preserved by Aulus 
iellins : 

,, Φίλιππος ᾿Αριστοτέλει χαίρειν. 

Ισθι μοι γεγονότα υἱόν' πολλὴν οὖν τοῖς 
θεοῖς χάριν ἔχω, οὐχ οὕτως ἐπὶ τῇ γενέσει 
Τὸν παιδὺς ὡς ἐπὶ σῷ κατὰ τὴν σὴν ἡλικίαν 
αὐτὸν γεγονέναι" ἐλπίζω γὰρ αὐτὸν, ὑπὸ σοῦ 
Τραῴφεντα καὶ παιδευθέντα, ἄξιον ἔσεθαι gal 
Mev, καὶ τῆς τῶν πραγμάτων διαδοχϑς- 

ay Philip to Aristotle greeting. 
ice that 1 have a son bern | On 

‘account Tam preatly thankful to the 


gods, not so much for the birth of the child, 
as for his being horn during your times: 
for 1 hope that by his being bred, and 
educated under you, he wil] become worthy 
of us, and worthy to succeed in the manage- 
ment of affairs.” A. Gell. ix. 3. 

What in fact this education was, we shay 
learn not only from Alexander's history, but 
from an observation of Plutareh, in answer 
to an objection, “how Alexander could ven- 
ture to attack such an immense power as 
the Persian with such contemptible forces 
of his own.” Plutarch says, that no forces 
could be greater or fairer than the several 
agomplishments of Alexander's mind ; and 
coucludes, “ that he marched against the 
Persians with better supplies from his 
preceptor Aristotle, than from his father 
Philip :” πλείονας παρὰ ᾿Αριστοτέλους τοῦ 
καθηγητοῦ, ἢ παρὰ Φιλίππον «τοῦ πατρὸς 
ἀφορμὰς ἔχων, διέβαινεν ἐπὶ Πέρσας. VPlut. 
de Alex. Fort. p. 327. edit. Nyland. 

As for Scipio, the illustrious conqueror of 
Carthage, we have this account of hin and 
his companion Polybius (to whom we may 
add also Panwtius) from Velleius Pater- 
culus : Seipioe tam clegans liberaliam studio- 
rum, Onnisque doctrina et auctor et ad- 
mitator fit, ut Polyhbium Panietiumyac, 
priecellentes genio viros, domi militiadue 
secum habuerit. Neque enim quisquam 
hoe Supione clegantius intervalla negotio- 
rum otie dispanxit, semperque aut belli, aat 
patels servilt artibus 5 scmperyue yter ama 
et studia versatus, aut corpus periculis, aut 
animum disciplinis exeremt. Vell. Patere. 
Histor. 1. i. p. 18. edit. Lipsii. 

Ping the campaigns of Seipio, Polybius 
attended him even in the time of action or 
engagement 3 as, for exmuple, in that bold 
attempt, when Scapio, with Polybius and 
thirty soldiers only, undermined one of the 
gates of Carthage. See Amnitan, Mareel. 
1. χχῖν. 2, ν 

During more quict intervals, Polybius did 


"ποῖ forget the duties*of a friend, or the 


dignity of a philosopher, but gave adviec, 
and that suitable to the character winch 
Scipio wished to support in the common- 
wealth, Among other things, he advised 
hin: (ax Plutarch informs us) “ never to quit 
the fern, or place of public resort, before 
he had made himself some friend, who was 
intimately conyersant in the conduct of his 
fellow citizens :” μὴ πρότερον ἐξ ἀγορᾶς 
ἀβελθεῖν, ἢ φίλον τινὰ ποιήσασθαι, σύνεγ- 
aie ἤσαν rene ποάξεων τῶν πολιτῶν, Plut. 
Symposiac. 1, iii. p. 659. edit. Xyl. 

To these justancgs we may add the pe- 
culiar regard which Cwsar had for the phi- 
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has been distinguished in either character, 1 mean in yoy 
public one, as well as in your private. Those who know the 
history of our foreign transactions, know the reputation that you 
acquired both in Poland and in Germany:? and those who are 
honoured with your nearer friendship, know that you eap 
speculate as well as act, and can employ your pen both with 
elegance and instruction. 

Jt may not. perhaps, be unentertaining to your lordship to gee, 
in what manner the preceptor of Alexander the Great arranged 
his pupil's ideas, so that they might not cause confusion for want 
of accurate disposition. It may be thought, also, a fact worth 
of your notice, that he became acquainted with this method 
from the venerable Pythagoras, who, unless he slrew it from το. 
moter sources, to us unknown, was, perhaps, himself its inventor 
and original teacher.* ; 

Poets relate, that Venus was wedded to Vulcan, the goddess of 
beauty to the god of deformity. The tale, as some explain it, gives 
a double representation of art; Vulcan shewing us the progres. 
sions of art, and Venus the completions. The progressions, such as 
the hewing of stone. the grinding of colours, the fusion of metals, 
these, all of them, are laborious, and many times disgustful: the 
completiens, such as the temple, the palace, the picture, the statue, 


these, all of them, are beauties, and justly call for admiration. 


losopher Aristo. and Pompey for the philo- 
sspher Crauippus, AShan well remarks, on 
these two preat Romans, thet "they t, 
because their power was great, despise those 
who had the power of doing them the 
greatest services: ov γὰρ, ἐπεὶ μέγα ἐλύ- 
γαντο, ὑφκτερεφρύνουν τῶν τὰ μέγιστα αυ- 
τοὺς ὀνῆσαι δυναμένων. πλιὰ Var. Host. 
vii. 21. 

In the same author, J. i. ¢. 17. there is 
an express dissertation on this r@njcct, 
worthy of perusal, as being filled with ex- 
amples both from the Greeian and Roman 
history. 

To these citations I shail aid only one 
or two more: Ft certe non tuit ullos hac 
civitas aut gloria clariores, aut anctoritate 


graviores, aut humanitate politiores, P. Afri-, 


cano, C. Lelio, L. Furio, qui secum erudi- 
tissimos homines ex Gracia palam gemper 
habuernnt. Cic. de Orat. ii. 37. 

In the same work, to prove the union of 
the philosophical character and the political, 
we have the following testimony, taken 
from the history of those sages, so “much 
celebrated in antiquity, Pittacus. Bias, 
Solon, &c. Hi omnes, pra-ter Milesium 
Thalem, civitatibus suis prafuerunt. De 
Orator. iii. 34. ὰ 

See also Cicero’s tract styled Orator, 
sect. 15. p. 137. edit. Oxon and the 
Phzdrus of Plato, p. 1237, edit. Ficini: in 
both which places, the intimacy above men- 


tione en Pencles and Anaxayoras 
isreo ςς εἰς and the importance also of this 
INMMacy, as to the weight it gave Pericles 
in the commonwealth of Athens, 

Γ The tre@ y of Warsaw, negotiated and 
signed by ford Ivde, was made in Janv- 
ary, 1714: that of Dresden, made under 
lad Hyde's mediatio was signed the 
Deretnber following, By this Jast treaty, 
not only the peace of Germany wap re 
stored, but the Anstrian Netherlands, and 
the king of Sardimia’s territories, were in 
consequence of it preserved, 

& From Pythagoras it passed to his dir 
ciples, and among others to Archytas, whe 
vrote upon the subject in the Dorie dialect, 
the dialect generally used by Pythagorasand 
his followers. This treatise of Archytas 15 
in part still extant, though but little knows, 
Jarge quotations out of it being inserted by 
Simplicius into that valuable but rare book, 
his Commentaries on the Predicaments 
from which many of them are transferred 
into the notes upen the different chapters 
of this work, : 

Fabricius, in his Bibliotheea Grieca, vol. 
p. 394, mentions a tract upon this subjech 
published at Venice, anno 1571, under the 
ne re of Archy‘as; but he informs us wit : 
that its authenticity is doubted, because 
ubove-mentioned quotations from Archytas 
made by Simplicius, are not to be foun 
there. This tract I have never seen- 
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Now if logic be one of those arts which help to improve 
human reason, it must necessarily be an art of the progressive 
character; an art which, not ending with itself, has a view to 
something further. If, then, in the following speculations, it 
should appear dry rather than elegant, severe rather than 
pleasing, let it plead, by way of defence, that, though its im- 
portance may be great, it partakes, from its very nature, (which 
cannot be changed,) more of the deformed god, than of the 
beautiful goddess. 

The subject commences in the manuer following. 

The vulgar can give reasous to a certain degree," and can 
examine, after a manner, the reasons given them by others. And 
what is this, byt natural logic! If, therefore, these efforts of 
theirs have an effect, and nothing happen without a cause, this 
effect must. of necessity, be derivetl from certain principles. 

The question? then, is, What these principles are; for if these 
can be once investigated, and then knowingly applied, we shall 
be enabled to do by rule, what others do by hazard; and in 
what we do, as much to excel the wninstructed reasoner, as a 
disciplined boxer surpasses an untaught rustic. 

Now, in the investigation of these principles, we are first 
taught to observe, that every science (as arithmetic, Seometry, 
music, astronomy) may be resolved into its theorems; every 
theorem into its sylogisins; everv svilogisin mito its propositions; 
and every proposition into certain snuple or stugle terms. , 

If this be admytted,’it is not difficult to see. that, in order to 
know science, ἃ IMangnust know first what makes a theorem ; 
in order to know theorems, be must know first what makes a 
syllogism; in order to know svilogisms, he must πᾶν first 
what makes Propositions; and to acquire a general knowledge 
of these, he must first know simple or single terms, since it is 
out οἵ these that propositions are ἃ}} ὍΓ them compounded. 

_And thus we may perceive, that where these several resolu- 
tions end, it is hence precisely the disquisition is to begin.’ It 


Ὁ Πάντες γὰρ μέχρι τινὸς καὶ ἐξετάζειν 
καὶ ὑπέχειν λόγον, καὶ ἀπολογεῖδθαι καὶ 
κατηγορεῖν ἐγχειροῦσι. Τῶν μὲν οὖν 
πολλῶν οἱ μὲν εἰκῆ, Ke τ᾿ Δ. “Ornnes enim 
juadam tenns et exquirere et sustinere ra- 
honem, et defendere, et accusnre agpre- 
diuntur, At ex imperita quidem multi- 
tudine alii temere,” &. Arist. Rhetor. ]. i. 
ω i. See also, p. 46, note 2. 

There is an elegant simile, taken from 
architecture, to illustrate this speculation. 
© quotation from the original author 
(Amnionius) may be found in the Dialogue 
heerning Art, p. 14, note 4, to which a 
ranslation is there subjoined. 
pmonius, after he has produced his 
Titude, applies it as follows. 
ὕτως οὖν καὶ ὁ φιλόσυφος ποιεῖ" Bou 


Aduevos γὰρ ποιῆσαι ἀπόδειξιν, φησὶ πρὸς 
ἑαυτὸν, βούλομαι περὶ ἀποδείξεως εἰπεῖν. 
"AAA? ἐπειδὴ ἡ ἀπόδειξις συλλογισμός ἐστιν 
"ἐπιστημονικὺς, ἀδύνατον εἰπεῖν περὶ τούτον 
τὸν μὴ πρότερον εἵποντα. τί ἐστι συλλο- 
γισμόδ' τὸν δὲ ἁπλῶς συλλογισμὸν οὐκ ἂν 
μαθοῖμεν, οὐ μαθόντες. τί ἐστι πρότασις" 
λόγοι μὲν γὰρ τινές εἰσιν ai mpordces’ τῶν 
δὲ τοιούτων λόγων συλλογή ἐστιν ὁ συλ- 
λογιαμός" ὥστε ἄνεν τοῦ γνῶναι τὰς προ- 
Traces, ἀδύνατον μαθεῖν τὸν συλλογισμόν" 
ἐκ γὰρ τούτων σύγκειται' ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τὴν 
Ῥότασιν, ἄνεν τῶν ὀνομάτων καὶ τῶν ῥη- 
μότων, ἐξ ὧν συνέστηκε πᾶς λόγος' τὰ 
δὲ ὀνόματα, καὶ ῥήματα ἄνεν τῶν ἁπλῶν 
φωνῶν ἕκαστον γὰρ τούτων φωνή ἐστι 
σημαντικὴ" Δεῖ οὖν πρότερον περὶ τῶν 
ἁπλῶν φωνῶν εἰπεῖν. Ἐνταῦθα οὖν ἡ 
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must begin where they end, that is to say, from simple terms. 
because, if it were to begin sooner, it would begin in the middle. 
and because, if the resolutions did not stop somewhere, there 
could be no beginning at all. 

Now as to the subject, whence the disquisition is to begin, (Ἰ 
mean the confemplation of simple terms,) it is obvious it mug 
be widely different from the several subjects that precede it, 
The preceding subjects, such as theorems, syllogisms, proposi- 
tions, may all of them be resolved, because they are all of them 
compound: but terms cannot be resolved, because they are 
simple or single. The most we can do, as their multitude jg 
large, is to seek after some method, by which they may le 
elassed or arranged; and if different methods, of arrangement 
occur, then to adopt, out of the several, that which appears ty 
be the best. 

It being therefore adjusted, from what suljject we are to 
begin, (nainely, from simple or single terms.) and after what 
manner, we are to begin, (namely, by classing or arranging 
them,) a further question occurs before we proceed, and that is, 
What is it that these terms represent ¢ 

There seem but three classes possible, and these three are 
either werds, or ideas, or things, that is to say, individuals. 

Now they cannot represent merely words, for then the trea- 
tise would be grammatical; nor yet merely ideas, for then the 
treatise would be metaphysical; nor vet merely things or ur 


dividuals, for then the treatise would be physieal. 


θεωρία xaréAnte, καὶ γίγνεται τοῦτο τῆς 
πράξεως ἀρχή. Πρότερον γὰρ διαλέγεται 
περὶ τῶν, ἁπλῶν φωνῶν ἐν ταῖς κατηγυ- 
plats. Ee οὕτω wept ὀνομάτων, καὶ ῥη- 
μάτων. καὶ προτάπεως. ἐν τῷ περὶ Ἕρμη- 
velas* εἶτα περὶ τοῦ ἁπλῶς συλλογισμοῦ, 
ἐν τοῖς προτέροις ἀναλυτικοῖς. εἶθ᾽ obeys περὶ 
ἀποδείξεῳς, ἐν τοῖς ὑστέροις ἀναλυτικοῖς. 
᾿Ἐνταῦθα οὖν τὸ τέλος τῆς πράξεως, ὕπερ ἣν 
ἀρχὴ τῆς θεωρίας : “ And thus also the phi- 
losopher docs: being willing to form a de- 
monstration, he says to himself, [am willing 
to speak concerning demonstration. But, 
Inasmuch as demonstration is a scientific 
syllogism, it is impessible to say any thing’ 
concerning it, without first saying whut is 
a syllogism ; nor can we learn what is 
simply a syllogism, withont having first 
learned what is a proposition: for proposi- 
tions are certain sentences; and it is a 
collection of such sentences that forms a 
syllogism: so that without knowing pro- 
positions, it is impossible to Jearn what is a 
syllogism, because it is out of these that a 
syllouism is compounded, Further tlein 
this, it is impossible to know a proposition, 
without knowing nouns and verbs, ont of 
which is composed every speties of sen- 
tence ; or to know noms or verbs without 


knowing sods articulate, or simpic words. 
inasmuch as cach of these ts a sound ar 
tiewate, having a meaning. Tt 18 necessary, 
therefore, In the first glace, to say some- 
thing concerning simple words.” 

Here, then, ends the theory, and it 1 
this which becomes the beginning οἱ the 
practice, (that is, from this Just part th: 
theory 1s to be carried into execution.) 

First, therefore, (with a view to the: 
nractical part,) he disserts concerning 
simple articulate sounds in his Predicr 
ments: after that, concerning nouns, and 
verbs, and propositions, in his treatise cor 
cerning Interpretation ; then, concerning sy 
logism, simply so called, in his first Anal) 
tics and finally, concerning demonstration. 
in his latter Analytics, And here is the 
end of the practice, which end (as we have 
shewn above) was the beginning of the 
theory. Ammon. in Privdic. p. 16, ed. ὅνο, 

We have made this large extract from 
Ammonius, not only as it fully explains 
the subject of this treatise, but as it giver” 
eqneise, and yet an clegant view of tha! 
Nowe work of Aristotle, his Organo?- 
and of that just and accurate order 
which its several parte stand arranged. 

4 ᾿ 
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How, then, shall we decide? Shall we deny that simple 
terms represent any one of these? Or shall we rather assume 
ihe contrary, and say they represent them all! If so, and this 
he, ax it will appear, the more plausible hypothesis, we ma 
afirm of simple terms, (the subject of this inquiry, ) that they 
are words representing things, through the medium of our 
ides.” 

That this, in fact, is their character, may appear from the 
jwany logical, metaphysical, and physical theorems, and to these 
(ag man is ἐν part of naturc) we may add also ethical specula- 
tions, Which are occasionally interspersed in the course of this 
inquiry.’ 

But to return to our subject, the contemplation of simple 
terinn. 

As they appear to be words, aad not only words, but words 
which represen? things through the medium of our ideas, it may 
not be improper to observe something upon the several objects 
thus represented, and that with respect both to their nature and 
to their multitude. : 

As to their nature, (without being too philosophically minute, ) 
itix cnough to observe, that some of them are sensible objects, 
aud some of them are intelligible; that the sensible areperceived 
hy our several senses, and make up the tribe of external indi- 
viduals: that the imtelligible are more immediately our own, and 
arise Within us, when the mind, by marking what is common ¢o 
nany individuals, fornis to itsclfa species; or, when by marking 


what is common to many species, it forms to itself a genus. 
: ω ’ 


 Ammonius, in his excellent Commentary 
upon these Predjggments of Aristotle, in- 
forms us, there were different sentiinents of 
dierent philosophers as toa the subject, cou 
ech which these predicaments were con- 
versant. Some, as Alexander of Aphredi- 
scum, confined them wholly to words: 
uthers, as Kustathius, wholly to things: a 
thud set, of which was Porphyry, who"y 
to our thoughts or ideas, Ammonis ap- 
pats to have supposed that they ‘all erred, 
and that, not so much in the respective sub- 
3" ts they adopted, as in the restriction or 
Mmitation to one subject only. For this 
the immediately subjoins : 
οἱ δὲ ἀκριβέστερον λέγοντες, ὧν εἷς ἐστι 
Ιάμβλιχος, φασὶν ὧς οὔτε περὶ νοημά- 
" μόνων ἐστὶν αὐτῷ ὃ λόγος. οὔτε περὶ 
φωνῶν μόνων, οὔτε περὶ πραγμάτων μόνων, 
WA ἐστιν ὁ σκοπὺς τῶν κατηγοριῶν περὶ 
Φωνῶν σημαινουχὼν πράγματα, διὰ μέσων 
ἐΠημάτων : But those who speak more 
“arately, of which number Jamblichyp is 
one, say that Aristotle discourses not upon 
tdeas alone, nor upon words alone, nor upon 
doves but that the scope or end of 
dtevories is, concerning word., sifmnify - 


things 
Hise 


mg things, through the medinjgn of our 
thoughts or ideas.” Ammon, in Pravdicam, 
p. 14. G. ed. 8vo, 

1Thus Bocthius: Hwe quoque nobis de 
deceq praedicamentis inspectiv, et in phy- 
sica Aristotelis doctrina, οἵ in moralis phi- 
Josophiw cognitione perutilis est ; quod per 
singula currentibus magis liquebit. Boeth, 
in Cat. p. 113. edit. fol. Basil. 

Ammunius speaks to the same purpasc 
in fuller and more general terms: Ὅτι δὲ 
χρήσιμόν ἐστι τὸ βιβλίον εἴς τε τὸ θεωρητι- 
κὸν φιλοσοφίας μέρος, καὶ τὸ πρακτικὸν. ἐκ 
τῶν πρυειρημένων δῆλον. εἴπερ καὶ τὴν 
ἀπόδειξιν, ἣν εδείξαμεν. ἄνευ τῶν ἀπλῶν 
φωνῶν οὐκ ἔστι γνῶναι, καὶ ὅτι περὶ τῶν 
κοινοτήτων διαλαμβάνει, εἰς ἃ τὰ ὄντα 

ἀντα διαιρεῖται: " ἼΠας the book is nseful 
μοι]. to the speculative part of philosophy 
and the practical, is evident from what has 
been said, if it be true both that demon- 
stration, as we have shewn, cannot he 
Xnown without simple words, and that the 
hook also treats concerning those common 
characters or attributes, into which all 
beings are divided.” Ammon. in γα, 
p. 10. edit? Venet 80. 
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Nor are these mental productions the mere efforts of art, the 
ingenious inventions of human sagacity ; but, under the origing| 
guidance of pure nature, even children in their early days spon. 
taneously fashion them, and spontaneously refer them to indj- 
viduals as they occur, saying of this individual, it is a horse; of 
another, it is ἃ dog; of a third, it 1s a sparrow.” 

If from the nature of these objects (which we have now sup- 
posed to be either sensible or intelligible) we pass to their multi- 
tude, we shall find the genera to be fewer than the species, and 
that from this plain reason, because many species are included 
within one genus; we shall find also the species to be fewer 
than the individuals, and that by parity of reason, because many 
individuals are included within one species. But as for indi- 
viduals themselves, these we shall find to be truly infinite; and 
not only infinite, but changing every moment, as the old are in- 
cessantly perishing, the new incessantly arising. * 

Yet it is these that compose that universe in which we exist ; 
and without knowing something of these we may be considered 
as living like the Cunmerians in Jlomer, 

"Hep καὶ νεφέλῃ κεκαλυμμένοι." 
“Covered with mist and cloud.” 

If, therefore, all science be something definite and steady, (for 
without this character it would not merit the name,) how can it 
possibly bear relation to such a multitude as this; a multitude 
ir character so truly contrary to its own, a multitude every where 
fleeting, everywhere infinite and vague? Flow indeed should the 
fleeting be known steadily, or how should ghe vague and infinite 
be known definitely 20 

As this can hardly be supposed, it is for this reason that logic, 
which is justly called the organ or instrument ofthe sciences,’ 


™ Sec Ilermes, Ὁ. iii. c. 4. where the pov, ἄγνωστον ποσόν τι τὸ δὲ κατ᾽ εἶδος 
doctrine of general or universal idcas is dis- ἄπειρον, ἄγνωστον ποιόν te τῶν δ᾽ ἀρχῶν 
cussed more largely. ἀπείρων οὐσῶν καὶ κατὰ πλῆθος καὶ Kar’ 
See also the Εἰσαγωγὴ. or Introduction εἶδος, ἀδύνατον εἰδέναι τὰ ἐκ τούτων. οὕτω 
of Porphyry, where the subject of genus γὰρ εἰδέναι τὸ σύνθετον ὑπολαμβάνομεν, 
and species is treated in a perspicuous and ὅταν εἰδῶμεν ἐκ τίνων καὶ πόσων ἐστίν. 
easy method, This tract is usually prefixed Arist. Phys. L i, p. 12. edit. 5.1}, “If 
to Aristotle’s Logic, therefore infinite, considered as infinite, be 
" Ὄδυσσ. A. 1. ¢ unknowable, then that which is infinite 1, 
9 Infinitorum nulla cognitio est ; infinita multitude or magnitude is unknowable as to 
namque animo comprehendi nequeunt “quod quantity, and that which is infinite in form 
autem ratione mentis circumdari non potest, is unknowable as to quality. But the prin 
nullius scientize fine concluditur: quare in- ciples being infinite both in multitude and 
finitorum scientia nulla‘est. Boeth.in Pred. in quality, it is impossible to kriow the 
p. 113. edit. Bas. « beings derived out of them. For then 1t 18 
Such was the doctrine of Boethius, who, we conceive that we know any being com 
according to the practice of the ace in which posite, when we know oyt of what things 
he lived, united the Platonic and the Peri- and how many things it is compounded. , 
patetic philosophies. But Aristotle himself The Stoica held logic to be a part © 
taught the same doctrine many centuries philosophy, the Peripatetics held it no rie 
before. than an organ or instrument ; Plato held 3 
Ei δὴ τὸ μὲν ἄπειρον, 7 ἄπειρόν, ἄγνωσ- to be both,as well a part as an orgen. His 
τον, τὸ μὲν κατὰ τὸ πλῆδος ἢ μένεθοι ἄπει reasohing, accarding te Ammonius, 744 48 
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has for its first employment to reduce infinitude ; and this it does 
by establishing certain definitive arrangements, or classes, to 
sone of which all particulars may be referred, however numerous, 
jovever diversified—the past, the present, the future, all alike. 

And thus we return to classing and arranging, the process 
alrendy suggested to be the proper one. ° 

Jt remains to Inquire, whether there are more methods of ar- 
rangement than one; and if more, then, from among them, which 
nethod we ought to prefer. : 

But this will be the subject of the following chapter. 


‘ CHAPTER ΤΙ. 


A METHOD OF ABRANGEMENT PROPOSED—REJECTED, AND WHY. AN- 
OIHER METHOD PROPOSED——-ADOPTED, AXD WHY. GENERAL REMARKS. 
PLAN OF THE WHOLE. 


e e 
δε method of arrangement is as follows: 

The multitude of ideas treasured up in the human mind, and 
Whien. bearing reference to things, are expressed by words, may 
be arranged and circumscribed under the following characters. 
Thev all denote either sehstuace or attribute; and substance 
and attribute may be cach of them modified under the different 
characters of uateersel gud particular, as best befits the purposés 
of reusoning and*scicuce. ‘Thus ign is an universal substance ; 
Aleuenifer, a particuk® ones ἐλ" an universe! attribute; the 
taluw of Alewander, ἂν particular one. 

And henec gyere arises a quadrnple arrangement of teri¥s; an 
arrangement of them into substance universal, and substance 
puticular; into attribute universal, agd attribute particular; to 
some one of which four, not only our words and our ideas, hut the 


muumerable tribe of individuals 


follows, Καθάπερ yap φησιν ὃ ξέστης διτ-᾿ 
τὸς, ὁ μὲν μετρῶν, ὃ δὲ μετρούμενον, καὶ b 
μὲν μετρῶν dpyavdy ἐστι τῆς μετρήσεως, ὃ 
€ μετρυύμενος μέρος τοῦ ὕλον ὑγροῦ. ὡσαύ- 
τὸς καὶ ἡ λογικὴ ἄνευ μὲν τῶν πραγμάτων 
οὖσα, ὕργονόν ἔστι τῆς φιλοσοφίας, συμβι- 
βαμμένη δὲ τοῖς πράγμασι, μέρος ἐστι τῆς 
Φιλυσοφίας. “As the quart, says he, is 
twofold, one that which measures, the other 
ws Which is measured ; and as that which 
eal is the organ of mensuration, that 
Ἢ : a measured the part of some whole 
δύ τι ire fluid: in fike manner ulso, logic, 
of en apart from things, is an organ 
7 P ᾿ osophy ς when connected with the&, 
ἃ part of philosophy.” 
᾿ tue Ammonius on the Categories, p. 2. 
“re we may find alee the reasonings beth 


may all of them be reduced. 


of the Stoies and the Peripatetics. 

4 This method may be fpund in the be- 
ginning of Aristotle’s Predicaments, before 
be comes to the actual enumeration of the 
predicaments themselves. 

Sce gAristot, Pradic. p. 23. edit. Sylb. 
Τῶν ὕντων τὰ μὲν καθ᾽ ὑποκειμένου K.7.A. 

The Stagirite, in giving this quadruple 
arrangement, explains himself not by names, 
but by descriptions. Substance universal 
he describes as follows: καθ᾽ ὑποκειμένου 
τινὸς λέγεται, ἐν ὑποκειμένῳ δ᾽ οὐδενί ἐστι: 
attribute particular, ἐν ὑποκειμένῳ μέν ἐστι, 
καθ᾽ ὑποκειμένου δὲ οὐδενὸς λέγεται: at- 
tribute general, καθ᾽ ὑποκειμένου τε λέγε- 
ται, καὶ ἐν ὑποκειμένῳ ἐστίν : substances 
particular, οὔτε ἐν ὑποκειμένῳ ἐστὶν, οὔτε 
καθ᾽ ὑπακειμόνου τινὰς Ἀέγεται 
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A large reduction this, yet a reduction which may possibl 
lead us into another extreme, by rendering that multitude, which 
we would confine, too limited, too abridged. Suppose, therefore, 
we were to inquire whether this reduction might not be enlarged, 
and a second and more perfect method than the last be esta- 
blished. . 

The world, as we see, is filled with various substances. Each of 
these possesses its proper attributes, and is at the same time encom- 
passed with certain circumstantials. Not to speak of intelligible 
substances, (which belong rather to metaphysics,) natural sub- 
stances appear all to be extended ; nor that simply, but under a 
certain external figure, and internal organization. A lion and an 
oak agree, as they are both extended; yet have they each a 
figure and organization peculiar. A diving litn and a brazen 
lion may have the saine external figure, but within there is a 
wide ditference, from the posscssion of organization on one side, 
and the want of it on the other. If then we call the attribute 
of extension quantity, that of figure and organization quality, we 
may set down these two (1 mean quantity and quality) as the 
two great essential attributes belonging to every substance, 
whether natural or artificial. 

Again; every substanve, whether natural or artificial, either 
from will or from appetite, or, where these are wanting, from 
such lower causes as its figure or mere quantity has (in an en- 
larged use of the words) a power tu act. Thus it is through 
will that men study, through appetife that brutes eat, through 
its figure that the clock gocs, and through its “yuantity that the 
stone deseends. Nor are they only thus*eapable of acting, but 
also of being acted upon; and that, too, each of them, according 
to its respective character. The mind is acteda.pon by truth, 
the appetite by pleasure, the clock by a spring, and the stone by 
gravitation. ‘Thus, then, &esides quantity and quality, we have 
found {wo other attributes, common to all substances, and these 
are action and passion. 

Again: it often happens whew substances are not present Lo 
us, that we are desirous to know when and where they existed : 
When. we ask, lived Homer? Where, we ask, stood the ancient 
Memphis? In, the answer to these questions we learn the timg 
and place which circumsgribed the existence of these beings. 
Now as all sensible substances are circumscribed after these man- 
ners, hence we miy consider the eehen and the where as two circum- 
stantials that inseparably attend them. And thus have we added 
two more attributes to the number already established. 

Further still: in contemplating where things, exist, we are 


Those who would see an explanation” of alti his Latin one, Bocthins, who are both 
those several descriptions, and why Aristotle of them copious and accurate upon the sub- 
prefers them to their peculiar wiunes, may — ject. 
ronsiut his Greek commentator, Ammuniu, ᾿ 
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often led to consider their position, and that more especially in 
living substances possessing the power of self-motion. There 
is ἢ manifest difference between reclining and sitting, between 
sitting and standing; and there are other circumstances of po- 
sition which extend to all substances whatever. And thus must 
position or situation be subjoined as another differcnt attribute. 

Add to this, when substances are superinduced upon sub- 
stances, we consider them under the character of clothing, pr 
habit. Thus, in the strict sense of the word, the glove covering 
our hand, the shoe our foot, the coat our body, are so many 
species of habit. By a more distant analogy, the corn may be 
said to clothe the fields, the woods to clothe the mountains; and 
by au analogy still more remote than that, the sciences and 
virtues to be habits that clothe the mind. 

Last of all, in the variety of cé-existing substances and at- 
tributes, there are many whose very existence infers the ex- 
istence of some other. Thus, in substances, the existence of son 
infers that of father, of servant that of master; in quantity, the 
existence of greater infers that of ,/ess ; in position, above infers 
below ; and in the time when, subsequent has a necessary respect to 
pror. 1t1s when we view things in these mutual dependencies, 
in these reciprocal inferences, that we discover another attribute, 
the attribute of relation. 

And thus, insteasl of confining ourselves to the simple division 
of substance and attribute, we have divided attribute itself inte 
nine distinct sorts; sofme of which we have considered as es- 
sential, others as circumstantial, and thus made, upon the whole, 
(by setting substance & their head) ten comprehensive and uni- 
versal genera, called, with reference to their Greek name cate- 
dories ; with reserence to their Latin name, predicaments ; and 
styled in the title of this work, “‘ Philosophical Arrangements.”" 


" The ancients gave to these arrange- 
ments different names, and made also the 
nunber of them different. Some, as Ar- 
chy‘es, called them καθόλου λόγοι, “uni- , 
veisil denominations ;” others, as Quin- 
lilian, chmentu, “clements 3” others, as 
Aristotle, σχήματα κατηγορίας, “figures, or 
forms of predication ;” κατηγορίαι. “ predica- 
mets ;” γένη γενικώτατα. “the most general 
or Comprehensive genera ;” τὰ πρῶτα γένη, 
“the pimary genera.” They differed also 

_i8 to their number, Some made them two, 
subject and accident, or (which is the same) 
substance and attribute ; others made them 
three, dividing accidents inte the inherent 
and circumstantial ; the Steics held them 
to be four, ὑποκείμεδα, ποῖα, πῶς ἔχοντα, 
καὶ πρός τι πῶς ἔχοντα; “ subjects, things 
distinguished by qualities, distinguished by 
being peculiarly circumstanced within them- 
selvea, distinguished by being so with refer- 
tnee to something elses” Plato said they 


were Fre, ov&la, ταυτότης, ἑτερόγης, κί- 
νησι5, καὶ στάσις, “ substance, identity, di- 
versity, motion, rest ;” others made seven ; 
lastly, the Pythagoreans and Peripatetics 
maintained the number usually adopted, 
that is to say, those ten which make the 
subject of this treatise. 

See Aristot. Praedic. p, 24, et Metaphys. 
p. 79. 100. 104, ἄς, edit. Sylburg. Quin- 
til. 1. ijiac. 6. Ammon. in Praedicam., p. 16, 
17, ἄς. edit. Venct. ὅνο. 1545. Simplic. 
in Predicam, p, 16. V. edit, Basil. fol. 
1551, 

As words, by signifying things, through 
the medium of our ideas, are essential to 
logic, and are the materials of every pro- 
position, the present work may be called 
logigal. But as the speculations extend to 
physics, to cthies, and even to the first phi- 
losophy, they become for that reason some- 
thing more than logical, and have been 
called, with a view 1® this their compre- 
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When enumerated,’ their several names are in order, as they 
follow: substance, quality, quantity, relation, action, passion, when, 
where, position, and habit. 

As each of these ten predicaments has its subordinate dis- 
tinctions, the basis of our knowledge will be now so ampl 
widened, that we shall find space sufficient on which to build, 
be our plan diversificd and extensive as it may. 

. We cannot conclude this chapter without observing, that the 
doctrine of these categories, these predicaments, these primary 
genera, or Philosophical Arrangements, 18 a valuable, a copious, 
amd a sublime theory; a theory which, when well understood, 
leads by analogy from things sensible to things intelligible ; from 
effect to cause; from that which is passive, unintelligent, and 
subordinate, to that which is active, intelligent, and supreme: 
a theory which prepares us not only to study every thing else 
with advantage, but makes us knowing withalyin one respect, 
where particular studies are sure to fail; knowing in the relative 
value of things when compared one to another; and modest, of 
course, in the estimate of our own accomplishments. 

This is, in fact, the necessary consequence of being shewn to 
what portion of being every art or science belongs; and how 
limited taat portion, when compared to what remains. The want 
of this general knowledge leads to an effect the very reverse ; so 
that men who possess it not, though profoundly knowing in a 
ringle art or a single science, are too often carried by such partial 
knowledge to a blameable arrogance, as ΔΓ the rest of mankind 
were busied in pursuits of no value, and themselves the mono- 
polizers of wisdom and of truth. But this by the way. 

The distinct discussion of each one of these categories, pre- 
dicaments, arrangements, or genera, will beeomevhe business of 
the following chapters; which discussion, jomed to what has 
been already premised, as¢yell as to such future inquiries as shall 
naturally arise in consequence, will include all we have to ofter 
upon this interesting subject." 

As for propositions, which have for their materials the simple 


€ 


hensive character, not logical, but Philo- 
sophical Arrangements. ᾿ 

* Τῶν κατὰ μηδεμίαν συμπλοκὴν λεγο- 
μένων, ἕκαστον ἥτοι οὐσίαν σημαίνει, ἢ 
ποσὸν, ἢ ποιὸν, ἢ πρός τι, ἥ wou, ἢ ποτὲ, ἢ 
κεῖσθαι, ἢ ἔχειν, ἢ ποιεῖν, ἢ πάσχειν. Ατὶ- 
stot. Pried. p. 24. edit. Sylb. The passage 
needs no other translation than what ap- 
pears in the text. 

t See the last chapter of this treatise. 

u The Greek logicians divi‘led their 
speculations on this subject into three σμή- 
para, or sections, calling the first section 
τὸ πρὸ τῶν κατηγοριῶν ; the second, τὸ 
περὶ αὐτῶν κατηγοριῶν ; the third, τὸ μετὰ 
τὰς κατηγυρίας. Aminon. ἴῃ Preedic. p. 146. 


The Latins, adhering to the same divi- 
sion, coined new names: axfle-pradicumenta, 
or pre-predicumentu, predicumenta, and 
post-praidicamenta. Sanderson, p. 22. δ]. 
55. edit. Oxon. 1672. 

In the present work, the first section 
begins from chapter the first, the second " 
section from chapter the third, the third 
section from chapter the fifteenth, Of 
these sections, the second (which discusses 
the predicaments, or philosophica) arrange- 

ents) makes the real and essential part of 

he speculation: the first and third sections 
are only subservient to it; the first to pre- 
pare, the third to explain, 
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terms here enumerated, and for syllogisms, which have for their 
materials the several species of propositions, both these naturally 
make subsequent and distinct parts of logic, and must therefore 
be consigned to some future speculation. 

If we go back further, and recur to theorems of science, or to 
sciences themselves, these will be found not properly parts of 
logic, but works of a different and higher character; works 
where logic serves the philosopher for an instrument or organ, 
as the chisel serves the statuary, the pencil serves the painter. 

At present we are to proceed to the speculation concerning 
substance, 


CHAPTER Ul. 


CONCERNING SUBSTANCE NATURAL-—UOW CONTINUED, OR CARRIED ON, 
PRINCIPLES OF THIS CONTINUATION, TWO-—-INCREASED TO THREE— 
REDUCED AGAIN TO TWO, ‘TITEESE LAST TWO, FORM AND A “SUBJECT, 
OR RATHER FORM AND MATTER. ° 


To explain how natural substances originally began, js a task 
too arduous for unassisted philosophy. But to inquire after 
what manner, when once begun, they have been continued, is a 
work better suited to human abilities: because to a portion of 
this continuity we are gersonally present ; nay, within it we our- 
selves are all inclfded, as so many parts. 

Now as to the magmer, in which subsists the continuity of 
natural substances, and as to the causes* by which thag con- 
tinwity is maigtained, there Is no one, it 1s probable, who ima- 
gines every birth, every recent production that daily happens in 
the universe, to be an absolutely fresh creation; a realizing of 
nonentity ; an evocation (if it may be so described) of something 
out of nothing. What then is it? It isa change or mutation 
ouf of something which was befpre. It appears, therefore, that 
to inquire how natural substances are continued, is to inquire 
what are the principles of mutation or change. 

First, then, let us observe, what is in fact most obvious, that 
tlfere can be no mutation or change, were every thing to remain 


“The doctrine of causes, and their dif- explored, and of course had separate and 
‘ferent species, is treated at large through distinct treatises for logic, physics, and tho 
the whole Treatise upon Art, and in the many other branches of science, as well the 
notes subjoined to the same, particularly practical as the speculative. Not so the 
page 59, author of this treatise: he by no means 

The author desireseto inform his readers, pretends to emulate the comprehensive va- 
that in the subsequent disquisitions he hath riety of that sublime and acute genius, 
not confined himself merely to logic, bu# whose writings made him for more than 
has interspersed many speculations of αἰ two thousand years the admiration of Gre- 
ferent kinds ; acting in this view differently cians, Romans, Arabians, Jews, and Chris- 
from the model set him ‘by the Stagiritp. tians. Such esteem oould not have been 
Phe Stagivite left no part of philosophy un- >the effect either of fashion or of chance. 
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precisely one and the same; hot and cold, precisely as they are, 
one hot, the other cold; so likewise crooked and straight, black 
and white, &c. On the contrary, mutation or change is from 
one thing into another:’ from hot into cold, or froin cold into 
hot; from straight into crooked, or from crooked into straight ; 
and so in other instances. It follows henec, that the prin- 
ciples of mutation or change are necessarily two; one, ἃ prin- 
ciple out of which; the other, a principle ἐμέο which. 

Again, these two principles are not merely casual and teme- 
rarious.*2. Hot changes not into crooked, but into cold; crooked 
not into cold, but into straight; white not into moist, but into 
black ; moist not into black, but into dry. The same holds in 
other instances more complicated." The becoming a statue is a 
change from indefinite configuration into definite; the becoming 
ᾧ palace, a change from dispersion into combination, from dis- 
order into order. Already the principles whicli we investigate 
have appeared to be two; and now it further appears that they 
must be contraries or opposites." 

Authority is not wanting to countenance this last position. 
The Scripture tells us,° that the earth in the beginning was 
“without form and void; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep.” After thus it became enlightened as well as replenished : 
replenished with various forms, both vegetable and animal; 
enlightened by the sublime command of, “ Let there be light, 
and there was light.” In the whole of this progress we may 


remark contrariety; formless opposed to ferm; void to re- 


plenished ; and darkness to light. 


Y Thu. Aristotle: Πᾶσα μεταβολῇ ἐστιν 
ἔκ twos εἴς τι. He then subjoins the cty- 
mology of the word μεταβολὴ, to confirm 
his doctrine: δηλοῖ yap καὶ τοὔνυμα. Mer’ 
ἄλλο γάρ τι; καὶ τὸ μὲν πρότερον δι λοῖ, Td 
δ᾽ ὕστερον: “even the name,” says he, 
“shows it: for it is something after some- 
thing else ; and onc of these things denotes 
prior, the other denotes subsequent.” Physic. 
lib. v. c. 1. p. 95, edit. Sylb. 

7 Thus the same author: ᾿Απάντων τῶν 
ὕντων οὐδὲν οὔτε ποιεῖν πέφυκεν, οὔτε πάσ- 
xew τὸ τυχὺν tard τοῦ τυχόντος, οὐδὲ 
υίγνεται ὁτιοῦν ἐξ δὁτονοῦν---ἀλλὰ λεῦκον 
μὲν γίγνεται ἐξ οὐ λεύκον, καὶ τούτου οὐκ 
ἐκ παντὺς, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ μέλανος ἢ τῶν μεταξὺ, 
καὶ μουσικὸν, κι τ. A. “ Universally with 
regard to all beings whatever, no one being 


is formed by nature cither to act uffon any, 


other indifferently, or to be acted upon in- 
differently ; nor is any thing produced or 
generated [indiscriminately] out of any 
thing; but wife is generated or prodtecd 
out of something not white; and this, not 
every thing that may be so called, but 
either out of black, pr some of the inter- 
mediate colours. The same holds as to the 


Ἐ 


production of what is musical,” &c. Arist. 
Phys. 1.1, 6. 5. Ὁ. 14 pit. Sylb. 

8 Καὶ τὰ μὴ ἁπλὰ τῶν byTwy, ἀλλὰ 
σύνθετα, κατὰ roy αὑτὸν ἔχει Adyor- -- ἥτε 
yap οἰκία γίνεται ἐκ τοῦ μὴ σνγκεῖσθαι, 
ἀλλὰ διῃρῆσθαι ταδὶ wb? καὶ ὁ ἀνδρίας καὶ 
τῶν ἐσχηματισμένων τι ἐξ ἀσχημοσύνης, 
καὶ ἕκαστον τούτων τὰ μὲν τάξις, τὰ δὲ 


«“σύνθεσίς τίς ἐστιν: “ Beings, too, whiclare 


not simple, but composite, admit the same 
reasoning—for the house is formed from 
certain materials, which are not previously 
50 compounded [as to make a house], but 
which lie separate; and the statue, and 
every one of those things which have 
figure given them, are formed out of some- 
thing which wants that figure; and cach, 
production has a different name ; sometimes 
it is order, sometimes it is composition.” 
Arist. Phys. Lic. ὃ. p. 14, 14. 

b See the same author in the same trea- 
tise, p. 11, 12, ἄς, See also the quotation 
in the text from Scripture, which imme- 
dintcly follows, as well as the subsequent 
notcs. 

© Genesis, chap. i. 
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Among the ancient philosophers, some held the principles of 
things to be hot and cold; others, to be moist and dry; others, 
to be dense and rare; others, in a more abstracted way, to be 
excess and defect ; even and odd; friendship and strife. Among 
the moderns, we know the stress laid on action and reaction ; 
attraction and repulsion; expansion and condensation; cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal: to which may be added those two 
principles, held by many ancients as well as moderns, the prin- 
ciples of atoms and a void," which two stand opposed nearly as 
being and non-being. 

We shall subjoin the following passage from a treatise of 
ancicnt date, because in it the force of contraries is exemplified 
with elegance. , 

“Some (says an ancient author)* have wondered how the 
world, if it be composed, as it dppears, out of contrary prin- 
ciples, (the dry, the moist, the cold, and the hot,) has not for 
ages ago been ruined and destroyed. As if indeed men should 
wonder how a city could subsist, composed (as it is) out of con- 
trary tribes, (I mean, the poor and the opulent, the young and 
the aged, the weak and the strong, the good and the bad,) and 
be ignorant that this of all things is most admirable in political 
concord; YT mean, that by admitting every nature ‘and every 
fortune, it forms out of many dispositions one disposition; and 
out of dissimilar ones, a similar. Perhaps also nature herself 
has an affection for contraries, and chooses out of these to form 
the consonant, and Hot out of things similar; so that im the 
same manner as she gssociated the male to the female, and not 
each to its own sex, did she establish through contraries, and 
not sinilars, the first and original concord. Art, too, i® imita- 
tion of παι, appears to do the same. Thus painting, by 
blending the natures of things white and black, pale and red, 
produces representations consonan® to their originals. Thus 
music, by mixing together sounds that are sharp and flat, that 
sre long and short, out of different voices produces one har- 
mony. Thus grammar, by forming a mixture out of vowels and 


. . Φ . Ἢ . ld 
@ Democritus,” says Aristotle, “holds tions more modern. The tract itself stands 


the solid and the void,” τὸ στερεὸν καὶ 
eevor, “to be principles,” ὧν τὸ μὲν ὡς ὃν, 
τὸ δ᾽ ὡς οὐκ dy εἶναι φησι, “of which he 
Rays the one js the sane as being, the other 
the same as φωνεῖν πῃ. See Arist. Phys. 
lice. 5. p. 13 See also c. 4. p. 11, where 
the other contraries are explained at large. 
_© Sec the treatise, Περὶ κόσμον. It is 
Riven to Aristotle, and always makes a part 
of his works ; but although it be of genuine 
antiquity, and truly sublime, both in lan- 
Suage and sentiment, yet some have thought 
It ofa later period, and not written in the 
close manner and style of Aristotle, A 
translation of it is extaut, as old as hy the 
philosopher Apuleius, besides other tra slq- 


the fifth in the volume of Aristotle’s phy- 


* sical pieces, accordingsto Sylburgiua’s edi- 


tion, and the passage here translated may 
be folnd, cap. 5. page 12, of that edition, 
beginning at the words, Kai ras γέ τις 
ἐθαύμασε πῶς ποτε εἰ ἐκ τῶν ἐναντίων. 
κι τ λ. In Apuleius the words are, Lit qui- 
busdam mirum videri solet, quod, eum ex 
diversis, &c. p. 731. edit. in Usum Delphini. 
quarto. 

See Fabricius’s Biblioth. Graec, vol. ti. p. 
197 ; where tho learned author, with his 
usual labour and accuracy, has collected all 
the sentiments both of ancients and moderns 
on this valtiable work. 
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mutes, through these hath established the whole of its art. And 
this is what appears to have been the meaning of that obscure 
philosopher Heraclitus. You are, says he, to connect the 
perfect and the imperfect, the agreeing and the disagreeing, the 
consonant and the dissonant; and out of all mings, one ; and out 
ef one, all things.” 

Thus far this ingenious author, with regard to whose doctrine, 
as, well ag that of the many others already mentioned, we 
cannot but remark, that whatever may have caused such an 
unanimity of opinion, whether it were that men adopted it from 
one another by a sort of tradition, or were insensibly led to it 
by the latent force of truth; all philosophers, of all ages, appear 
to have favoured contrariety, and given their sanction to the 
hypothesis, that principles are contraries.' 

But further still: “It is impossible for contrarieties to co- 
exist, in the same place, at the same instant.” It is impossible, 
for example, that in the same place and instant should co-exist 
cold and hot, crooked and straight, dispersion and combina- 
tion, disorder and order. As therefore the principles of change 
ure contraries, and contraries cannot co-exist, it follows that 
one principle must necessarily depart, as the other accedes. 
Thus in the mutation out of disorder into order, when the prin- 
ciple into which, that is, order accedes, the principle out of which, 
that is, disorder departs. The same happens in all other in- 
stances. 

A question then arises. If one of titem necessarily depart 
as soon as the other accedes, how can nature possibly maintain 
the continuity of her productious! To depart, is to be no mure, 
a sort οὐ annihilation, or death; to accede, 1s to pass into being, 
a sort of production, or birth. They cannot coexist, because 
they are absolutely incompatible : 5. so that upon this hypothesis 
there can be no continuify at all, but every new production 
must be a realizing of nonentity, a fresh and genuine evocation 
of something out of nothing. ᾿ 

If this in the continuity of beings appear a difficulty, let us 
try whether we can remove it by any aid not yet suggested. 
Crooked, we are told, is changed into straight, a contrary into a 


(Πάντες γὰρ τὰ στοιχεῖα καὶ τὰς ὑπ᾽ 
αὐτῶν καλουμένας ἀρχὰς, καίπερ ἄνευ'λόγου 
τιθέντες, ὅμως τἀναντία Ἀέγυυσιν, ὥσπερ 
ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς τῆς ἀληθείας ἀναγκασθέντες: 
“ὁ ¥or all philosophers hold the elements and 
those other causes, which they call«prin- 
ciples, (though they suppose them, without 
giving areason,) to be contrarics, compelled, 
as it were, todo so by truth itself.” Aristot. 
Phys. Li.c. 5. p. 15. a 

& Td μὴ ποιεῖν δύο μόνον, ἔχει τινὰ λόγον" 
ἀπορήσειε γὰρ ἄν τις, πῶς ἡ πυκνότης τὴν 
μανότητα ποιεῖν πέφυκεν, ἢ αὐτὴ τὴν πυκ- 
vérnra’ ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἄλλη ὁποιανοῦν ἐναν- 


9 
τιότης: “That we should not make two 
principles only, has some appearance ὁ 
reason: for a man may well doubt, how 
density should be formed by nature to make 
rarity, or thie last, density ; and so in like 
manner with respect to any other contrariety 
whatever.” Arist. Phys. L i. c. 6. p. 16. 

Simplicius well observes—7d μὲν γὰρ 
ποιοῦν εἰς ὑπομένον τι ποιεῖ" τὸ δὲ ἐναντίον 
οὐ ’ ὑπομένει τὸ ἐναντίον : “ That which 
acts, acts upon something which remains ; 
but contrary does not remain and wait for 
contrary.” Simpl in Preed. p. 43. B. edit. 
Basil. 1551. 
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contrary; one of which necessarily departs, and the other 
accedes. We admit it. But is there not something which, 
during the change, neither departs nor accedes? Something 
which remains, and is all along still one and the same." | 

The stick, for example, changes from Sroakens into straight ;- 
and if there was not a stick, or something analogous, no such 
change could be effected. Yet is it less a stick for becoming 
straight ; or was it more so when crooked? Does it not remajn,' 
considered as a stick, precisely, im cither case, one and the 
same? As therefore the stick is to crooked and straight, so is 
the bar of iron to hot and cold; the brass of the statue to figure 
and deformity; the stones of the palace to order and confusion ; 
and something,analogous in other changes, to other contraries, 


not enumerated. 


If, therefore, we were right in’ what we asserted before, and 
are so in what we assert now, it should seem that the princi- 


ples of change or mutation were three 


h Kal τοῦτο ὀρθῶς λέγει Διογένης, ὅτι εἰ 
μὴ ἐξ ἑνὸς ἅπαντα, οὐκ ἂν ἦν τὺ ποιεῖν καὶ 
πάσχειν ὑπ᾽ ἀλλήλων οἷον τὸ θερμὸν 
ψύχεσθαι, καὶ τοῦτο θερμαίνεσθαι πάλιν" 
οὐ γὰρ 7 θερμότης μεταβάλλει καὶ ἡ ψυ- 
χρότης εἰς ἀλλήλα, ἀλλὰ δῆλον, ὅτι τὸ 
ὑποκείμενον" ὥστε ἐν οἷς τὸ ποιεῖν ἐστὶ καὶ 
τὸ πάσχειν, ἀνάγκη τούτων μίαν εἶναι τὴν 
ὑποκειμένην φύσιν : “ And this is rightly 
gud by Diogenes, that if all, things were 
not out of one thing, jt woulf not be pos- 
sible for them to act, or be acted upon hy 
one another: for example, t&&t what is hot 
should beeome cold ; or reciprocally, that 
this should become hot; for it is not the 
heat or the cold. which change into one 
another, but it is that evidently changes 
which is the subject of these affections: 
whence it follows, that in those things 
where there is acting, and being acted upon, 
it is necessary there should belong to them 
rome one nature, their common subject.” 
Arist. de Gener. et Cor. lib. i, c. 6. p. 20. 
edit. SyIb. . 

Aristotle, who gives this quotation, well 


remarks, that it was too much to affirm this, 


eof all things, hut that it should be confined 
to such things only as reciprocally act, and 
are acted upon ; and so in his comment we 
May perceive he restrains them. 

See more of this one being, the common 
subject, or substratum, in the following 
chapter. 

The Diogenes here mentioned was a con- 
temporary of Anaxagoras, and lived many 
years before the cynic of the same name. 
See Diog. Lacrt. ix. 47. » 

* "Ort δεῖ ἀεί τι ὑποκεῖσθαι τὸ γιγνό- 
μενον, καὶ τοῦτο εἰ καὶ ἀριθμῷ ἐστὶν ἕν, 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴδει γε οὐχ ἕν" (τὸ γὰρ εἴδει λέγῳ, 
καὶ λόγῳ ταὺτόν.) ov γὰρ ταὐτὸν ἀνθρώᾳῳ 


=* one, that which de- 
καὶ «Τῷ ἀμούσῳ εἶναι" καὶ τὸ μὲν ὑπομένει, 
τὸ δ᾽ οὐχ ὑπομένει' τὸ μὲν ὑποκείμενον 
ὑπομένει" (ὁ γὰρ ἄνθρωπος ὑπομένει) τὸ δὲ 
ἄμουσον οὐχ᾽ ὑπομένει; “It is necessary 
that in every production there should be a 
subject, [or a substratum, } and this, though 
one numerically, yet not one in form, (I 
mean, by one in form, the same as one in 
reason, in detail, or definition.) Thus it is 
not the same thing tou be a man, and toe be 
a being immusical, or void of musical art. 
[In the formation of a musician,] the one 
remains, the other remains not ; the subject 
or substratum remains, (for man remains 1) 
the being immusical, or void of gusical art, 
remains not,” [for that is lost as soon as he 
becomes an artist.] Arist. Phys. |. i. c. 7. 
p. 18. edit. Sylb. 

“Me production, or formation here spoken 
of, means the becoming a musician by the 
acquisition of the musical art. The same 
reasoning may be applied to any other art 
or science, which man, as man, is capable 
of acquiring. 

Again, the same philosopher: Ἔτι τὸ 
μὲν ὑπομένει, τὸ δ᾽ ἐναντίον οὐχ ὑπομένει" 
ἔστιν ἄρα τὶ τρίτον παρὰ τὰ ἐναντία: 
“ Add to this (says he) there is something 
[in productions of all kinds} which remains ; 
but the contrary does not remain ; there is 
therefore some third thing over and above 
the contraries.” Metaph. A. p. 196. edit. 
Syih. 

If there appear a difficulty in the first 
quotation of this note, concerning a subject 
being one numerically, but not so in form, 
6r character, see note on the word privation, 
in the first part of the following chapter. 

k Διόπερ, ef τις τόν τε πρότερον ἀληθῆ 
νομίσειεν εἶναι Adypv, καὶ τοῦτον᾽ ἀναγκαῖον, 
εἰ μέλλει διασώσειν ἀμφοτέρου: αὐτοὺ», 
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parts; another, that which accedes; and a third, that which re- 


mains. 


Take an example or two from man. 
parts ; the morbid accedes; the body remains. 
parts; the healthful accedes; the body remains. 


The healthful de- 
The morbid de- 
It is thus we 


-change reciprocally as well to better as to worse. 
It may be observed of these three principles, that two of 
them, being contraries, maintain a perpetual warfare ; 
FHlaud bene conveniunt, nec in una sede morantur: 


4 
the third, like a neutral power, preserves an intercourse with 
both, and sometimes associates with one, and sometimes with 


the other. 


It may be observed also of the two hostile or con- 


trary principles, that one of them appertains, for the most part, 
to the better co-arrangement! of things, and one to the baser: 


ὑποτιθέναι τι τρίτον : “If any one, there- 
fore, think the former reasoning, and thie 
present reasoning, to be each of them true ; 
it is necessary, in order to preserve both of 
them entire and unimpeached, to lay down 
and establish some third principle.” 

He soon after adds: Td μὲν οὖν τρία 
φάναι τὰ στοιχεῖα εἶναι; ἔκ τε τούτων Kat 
ἐκ τοιούτων ἄλλων ἐπισκοποῦσι δόξειεν ἂν 
ἔχειν τινὰ λόψον: “To say, therefore, that 
the elements [or principles of things] are 
three, may appear to have some foundation 
to those who speculate from these and other 
reasonings of like sort.” Arist. Phys. 1. i. 
c. bp. 16,17. edit. SyTb. 

And agaiu more explicitly in his Meta- 
physics: Tpia δὴ τὰ αἴτια, καὶ τρεῖς αἱ 
ἀρχαί δύο μὲν ἡ ἐναντίωσις (ἧς τὸ μὲν 
Adyos καὶ εἶδος, τὸ δὲ στέρησις") τὸ δὲ 
τρίτον ἡ ὕλη : “Wherefore the causes of 
things are three, and the principles are 
three ; two, the contrariety, (of which con- 
traricty one part is the definition and form ; 
the other part, the privation 2) and the 
third principle, the matter.” Metaph. A. 
p. 197. edit. Sylb. 

1“ (Co-arrangement.”—So I here ventured 
to translate the word συστοιχία, or συστοι- 
xeta, for it is written both ways in Ari- 
stotle. See Metaph. 1. 1. ὁ. 5. p. 133 1 ii. 
c. 2. p. 52. edit. Sylb. 

The Pythagorearls, observing through 
the world a difference in things as to better 
and worse, and that this difference often led 
to a sort of contraricty or opposition, ar- 
ranged them into two classes, a better class 
and a worse; and, placing the two classes 
by the side of cach other, called them 
συστοιχίαι, or “co-arrangements.” In the 
better class they put unify, bound, fricnd- 
ship, good, &.; in the other they put mex/- 
titude, boundless, strife, evil, &c. Some of 
this school limited the number, others Jeft 
it indefinite, considering all things as double, 
one against another, aozording to the lan- 


guage of Kceclesiasticus, chap. xxxiii. 14, 15. 
and x)i, 24. 4 

See (besides the quotations mentioned 
already) Ethic. Nicom. 1. i. ¢. 6. p. 15. edit. 
Oxon. 1710 ς and Eustratii Com. in Ethic. 
Nic, p. 13. 3. 

To the quotations given above may be 
wlded the following one from Varro. 

Pythagoras Samius ait ompium rerum 
initia esse Bina: ut finitum et infinitum, 
bonum et malum, vitam et mortem, diem et 
noctem ; quare item duo, status et motus. 
(Quod stat aut agitur, corpus: ubi agitatur 
locus: dum agitatur, tempus: quod est in 
igitatu, acti¢ Quadmpartitio magis sic clu- 
cebit: corpus est, ut-cursor: Jocus, stadium 
qua currit: tempus, hora qua currit: actio, 
cursio. Quare fit, ut omnia fere sint qua- 
dripartita, et ea acterna; quod neque un- 
quam tempus, quin fucrit motus (cjus enim 
intervallum tempus ;) fieque motus, ubi non 
locus et corpus; (quod alterum est, quod 
movetur; alterum, ubi;) neque, ubi sit 
agitatus, non actio ibi. Igitur initiorum 
quadrigze, locus et corpus, tempus ct actio. 

Pythagoras, the Samian, says, that the 
principles of all things are two and tw®, 
or double: as, for example, finite and in- 
finite, good and evil, life and death, day 
and night ; and by the same rule, rest and 
motion. [In these last] that which rests 
or is agitated is body; the where it is agi” 
tated, is place; the whilst it is agitated, 18 
fime; and in the agitation itself we view 
the auction. 

This fourfold division will better appear 
as follows: Call dody, the person who rans; 
call, place, the course over which he runs 5 
call time, the hour during which he runs; 
and let the race, or runtiing, be called the 
uction. 

Now it happens, that almost all things 
are in this manner fourfold, and this four- 
fold division is as it were eternal. The 


reassn is, there never was time, but there 
[} 
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to the better appertains figure; to the baser, deformity: to the 
better, order; to the baser, confusion: to the better, health; to 
the baser, disease. Now if we call those of the better tribe by 
the common name of form, and those of the other tribe by the 
common name of privation,” distinguishing the neutral principle 
withal by the name of subject, we shall then find the three 
principles of mutation, or change, to be form, privation, and a 
subject. » 

Of these three, if we compare form to privation, we shall find 
form to be definite and simple; privation to be infinite and 
vague. Thus there are infinite ways of being diseased, though 
but one of being healthy; infinite ways of being vicious, though 
but one of being virtuous." 

Should it be asked, how privation is one, having this infinite 
and vague character; we may answer, because as privation, it 
is nothing more than the simple absence of that furm to which 
it is opposed. Thus to be diseased, (though the ways are in- 
finite,) is nothing more than the aksence of health; to be vi- 
cious, (though the ways are: infinite,) nothing more than the 
absence of virtue. 

And hence, perhaps, it may be possible to reject prication for 
a principle, and supply its place, when wanted, by its opposite, 
that is to say, form; not however by the specific form then ac- 
tually tending to existence, but by every other congemal form, 
of which this specific form is the privation. Thus in the pro- 
ducing of the sphere, its privation may be found in the presence 
of the pyramid, or @ any figure, besides the sphere, whether 
regular or irregular. Thus in the producing of that harmony 
called the diapason, its privation may be found in the pPesence 
of the diapente, or of any other tensions, besides those of the 
octave, be they consonant or dissonant. IJt is certain that by 
such a reciprocal acceding and recedi§g of all possible forms, by 
such an absence and presence,°® by such ὧν continued revolution 


mffst have been motion, (of which time, ine 
deed, is but the interval ;) nor motion, but 
where there must have been place and 
body ; (one of which is the thing moved ; 
the other, that where it is moved ;) nor 
agitation, but where there must have been 
action. 

And hence it follows, that place and 
body, time and action, form, as it were, a 
jomt quaternion of principles. Varr. de 
Ling. Lat. |. iv. p. 7. edit. Amstel, 

We have given this passage at length, 
not only as it explains co-arrangement, but 
as it exhibits to us four of those predica- 
ments, or arrangements, which make pagts 
of this treatise, viz. substance, when, where, 
«rlion, 

" Τῶν ἐναντίων ἣ ἑτέρα συστοιχία, 
στέρητις : “The other co-arrangemen? of 


coutraries is privation.” Aristot. Metaph. 
Lili. c. 2. p. 52. edit. Sylh, 

By the word other, he means the baser 
and subordinate class, to which class he 
‘Rives the common name of privation, as in- 
eluding all the genera therein enumerated, 
strife, evil, &e. And hence it is, that pri- 
vation is in this treatise soon after called 
infinite and vague ; for τὸ ἄπειρον, “ int- 
nite,” made one in this baser urrangement, 
See Blemmidx Epitom. Physic. p, 60. 
Philop. in Arist. Phys. |. i. sub. fin, 

"Ἐσθλοὶ μὲν yap ἁπλῶς, παντοδαπῶς 
δὲ κακοί, Theognir. 

Φ Ἱκανὸν γὰρ ἔσται τὸ ἕτερον τῶν ἐναν- 
τίων ποιεῖν τῇ ἀπουσίᾳ καὶ παρουσίᾳ τὴν 
μεταβολήν: “One of the two contrarics 
(that is to “say, form) will be sufliciently 
able, by its absence and its presence, to 
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and periodical succession, supposing a proper subject withal 
to receive and give them up, we may conceive how changes may 
be performed, and new substances producét, though (as we have 
said already) the principle of privation were to be withdrawn. 
No harm accrues to the doctrine from a supppsition like this; 
only, if we admit it, we again redute the principles from three 
to two; not however the former two, those that exist in con- 
tmriety, for now we adopt the more amicable ones, those of ὦ 
form and a subject,’ or (if we take matter in its proper meaning) 


those of form and inatter. 


» 
ts τ 


ΤῸ is in these we behold the elements of those composite 


beings, natural substances. 


The disquisition makes it expedient 


to consider each of the two apart, and this we ghall therefore do 


by beginning with matter. 


effect mutation.” 
p. 20. edit. Sylb. 

On this passage, Themistius thus com- 
ments. Having inserted the words above 
quoted, he subjoins—-dore τὸ εἶδος τὴν 
χώραν ἀποπληροῖ καὶ τῆς στερήσεως" 7 
γὰρ στέρησις οὐ φύσις τις καὶ εἶδος ἐστὶν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀπουσία τοῦ εἴδον5 : “So that the form 
supplies also the place of the privation ; for 
the privation is itsclf no particular nature 
or form, but rather the absence of the form” 
{which is then passing into existence.] 
Themist.in Arist. Phys. p, 21. B. edit. Ald. 

Simplicius on this occasion explains him- 
self as follows: Ob μέντοι ἠξίωσεν ἐν τοῖς 
στοιχείοις θεῖναι τὴν στέρησιν καὶ τὸ κατ᾽ 
αὐτὴν μὴ by, διότι ἀπονσία μόνον ἐστὶ τοῦ 
πεφυκότῃ s, οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἑαυτῇ συνεισάγουσα' 
ἠρκέσθη δὲ τῷ εἴδει μόνῳ καὶ αὐτὸς, τῇ παρ- 
ovgig τῇ ἑαυτοῦ καὶ τῇ ἀπουσίᾳ δυναμένῳ 
τὴν γένεσιν καὶ τὴν φθορὰν ἀποδιδόναι : 
“Aristotle has not deigned to place anf ag the 
elements [of natural productions] pation, 
and that mode of non-being which is con- 
sonant to it; because privation is no more 
than the absence of the thing produced, 
introducing along with itsclf no other par- 
ticular attribute. He himself also has been 
satisfied with the form alone, as being able 
"by its presence and its absence to effect 


Aristot. Phys. 1. i. ¢. 7. 


both generation and dissolution.” Simplic. 
in Aristot, Phys, lib. i. p. 54. edit, Ald. fol. 


1526, 

Perhaps Simplicius alludes to what Ari- 
stotle says in the following passage: Ἢ δέ 
ye μόρφη καὶ ἣ φύσις διχῶς Acyetar’ καὶ 
γὰρ ἣ στέρησις εἶδός πως ἐστίν : “the 
terms form and xature have a double 
meaning: for in one sense even privation 
is form.” Physic. Aristot. 1. ii. c. 1. 


¥ 


Philoponus gives a pertinent instance to 
explain how priration may be form, He 
tells“tis, Ἢ yap Λύδιος ἁρμονία γίγνεται ἐκ 
τῆς Στ τῆς Avdiov. ἀλλ᾽ ἡ Λύδιος 
ἀναρμοστία δύναται εἶναι Φρύγιος ἁρμονία, 
ἢ ἑτέρα tis’ δύναται δὲ καὶ ἁπλῶς ἀναρ- 
μοστία εἶναι τῶν χορδῶν ὁπωσοῦν ἐχουσῶν, 
καὶ τοῦτο ποικίλως ἄλλοτε ἄλλως ἐπιτετα- 
μένων μᾶλλον, ἢ ἀνειμένων : “The Lydian 
mode or harmony is made out of Lydian 
dissonance, [that is, before the strings of a 
lyre were tuned to that mode, they were 
tuned after another manner, which manner 
he calls prdperly, Lydian dissonance. ] Now 
Lydian dissonance may be the Phrygian 
mode or ha*nony, or it may be any other 
of the modes, (Doric, onic, &c. 3] it may 
also be simply the dissonance of the strings 
under any casual te" jon, and that in 
various and different ways, either as they 
are more stretched, or more relaxed,” [that 
is, cither sharper or flatter.) Philop. in 
Physic. }. i. p. 45. 

This shews that the Phrygian mode in 
this example, though clearly a form of har- 
‘mony, is nevertheless, when referred to the 
Lydian mode, as much a privation as any 
casual tension of the strings, totally void of 
all concord. 

P This is implied in the words—tr: 
γίγνεται ἅπαν ἔκ τε τοῦ ὑποκειμένου καὶ 
τῆς μορφῆς: “ that every thing is made or 
produced out of a subject and a figure.” 
Arist. Physic, 1. 1, ¢. 7. p. 19. 

“ Figure,” μορφὴ, menns the same with 
εἶδος, “form ;” ὑποκείμενον, “ subject,” 
means the same with ὅλη, “matter.” See 
the treatise just quoted, particularly to- 
wards the conclusion of the first book, 


~ 
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- © CHAPTER IV. 


CONCERNING MATTER—AN IMPERFECT DESCRIPTION OF IZ-——ITS NATURE, 
AND THE NECESSITY OF ITS EXISTENCE, TRACED QUT AND PROVED— 
FIRST BY ABSTRACTION—THEN BY ANALOGY —{LLUSTRATIONS FROM 
MYTHOLOGY. 7 Oe ® 


Marrzr.is that elementary constituent in composite substanceg, 
which appertais in common to them all,‘ without distinguishing 
them from one another. But it is fitting to be more explicit. 

Every thing generated or made, whether by nature or art, is 
gencrated or made out of somethjng else; and this something 
else is called itg subject or matter. Such is iron to the saw ; such 
is timber to the boat. 

Now this subject or matter of a thing, being necessarily 
previous to that thing’s existence, is necessarily different from 
it, and not the same. Thus iro, as iron, is not a saw; and 
timber, as timber, is not a boat. Hence then one character of 
every subject or matter, that is, the character of negation or 
prication. 

Again, though the subject or matter of a thing be not that 
thing, yet were it incapable of becoming so, it could not be 
called its subject or matter. Thus iron is the subject or matter 
of a saw, because, though not a saw, it may still become a saw. 
On the contrary, tim®er is not the subject or matter of a saw, 
because it not only (as timber) is no saw, but can never be 
nade one, frgm its very nature and properties. Hence, then, 
besides privation, another character of every subject or matter, 
and that is the character of aptitude gr capacity. 

Again, when one thing is the με, or matter of. many 
things, it implies a privation of them all, and a capacity to 
them all." Thus iron, being the subject or matter of the saw, 


4 If we compare the beginning of this 
chapter with the beginning of the following, 
if will appear that, though maéter and form 
are the elements, or inherent parts of every 
comBosite substance, yet they essentially 
differ, inasmuch as matter being common, 
: form peculiar, form gives every such sub- 
kKtance its character, while matter gives it 
none, 

__ thus Philoponus: Kar’ αὐτὸ γὰρ [τὸ 
εἶδυς scil.] χαρακτρρίζονται τὰ πράγματα, 
κατὰ δὲ τὴν ὕλην οὐδὲν ἀλλήλων διαφέ. 
ρουσι:; “ By form, things are characterizeé; 
by matter, they differ not onc from another.” 
Com. in Physic. Arist. p. 55. ἢ, And soon 
after, Διότι αὐτὸ χαρακτηριστικόν ἐστι 
τῆς ἑκάστου οὑσίας᾽ ἡ γὰρ ὕλη, κοιψής 


“This [that is, the form] ‘is characteristic 
of every being’s essence; for as to the 
matter, it is common™,(and runs through 
all.] 

Amfhonius says expressly, Ἢ μὲν γὰρ 
ὕλη κοινωνίας ἐστὶν αἰτία τοῖς πράγμασι, 
τὸ δὲ εἶδος διαφορᾶς : “ Matter, with regard 
to things, is the cause of their general com- 
munity, or common nature ; form, the cause 
of their peculiar difference.” Ammon. in 
Cat, p. 25. ἢ. 

τ Privation and capacity are essential to 
evary thing which bears the name of 
matier ; and this is the meaning of the fol- 
lowing passage: ἐστὶ δὲ τὸ ὑποκείμενον 
ἀριθμῷ μὲν Ἐν, εἴδει δὲ δύο: “the subject 
or matter is one numerically, but in cha- 
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the axe, and the chisel, implies privation and capacity with 
respect to all three. 

Again, we can change a saw into a chisel, but not into a 
boat; we can change a boat into a box, but not into a saw, 
The reason is, there can be no change or mutation of one thing 
into another, where the two changing beings do not participate 
the same matter.2 But even here, were the boat to moulder 
and turn to earth, and that earth by natural process to metallize 
and become iron, through such progression as this we might 
suppose even the boat to become a saw. Hence therefore it is, 
that all change is by immediate or mediate participation of the 
same matter. 

Having advanced thus far, we must be careful to remember, 
first, that every subject or matter implies, as such, privafion and 
capacity ; and next, that all change or mutation of beings into 
one another, is by means of their participating the same common 
matter. This we have chosen to illustrate from works of art, 
as falling more easily under human cognizance and observation. 
It is however no less certain’ as to the productions of nature, 
though the superior subtlety in these renders examples more 
difficult. 

The question then is, whether in the world which we inhabit, 
it be not admitted from experience, as well as from the confes- 
sion of all philosophers, that substances of every kind, whether 
vatural or artificial, either immediately or mediately pass one 
into another; that we suppose at present: no realizings of 
nonentity, but that reciprocal deaths, dasolutions, and diges- 


é~ 


racter it is t2ro;” that is to say, wo, an it 
has a capacity to become a thing, and yet 
is under a privation, till it actually become 
so. Aristot. Physic. 1. i. p. 17. Afla soon 
aficr, be ‘says: ἕτερον yap τὸ ἀνθρώπῳ καὶ 
τῷ ἀμούσῳ εἶναι, Kal τῷ ἀσχηματίστω Kal 
χαλκῷ: “it is a different thing to be a 
man, and to be void of the musical art ; it 
is a different thing to he void of figure, and 
to be brass.” As much as if he had said, 
that the man, before he became a musical 
artist, had both aecapacity for that cha- 
racter, and a privation of it; the }rass a 
similar capacity and privation, before it 
was cast into a statue. 

Thus too Themistins: Kal ro: λέγομεν 
rhs bans τὸ εἶναι ἐν τῷ δυνάμει" ἢ δὲ δύναμις 
δηλονότι μετὰ στερήσεως οὐδὲ ykp ἔτι 
δύναμις εἴη, μὴ σὺν αὐτῇ πάντως καὶ τῆς 
στερήσεως νοουμένης : “\We say the ex- 
sence of matter is In capacity ;"and capacity 
is evidently connected with privation ; since 
it would no longer he capacity, could pri- 
vation in no sense be understeod, as exist- 
ing with it.” Themist. in Aristot. Physic. 
p. 21. edit. Ald. 


See p. 263, note ἡ, avd note ἡ, p. 269. 

* This reasoning has reference to what 

the ancients called ὕλη προσεχὴς. “ the 
immediate matter,” in opposition to ὅλη 
πρώτη, “the remote or primary matter,” 
of which more will be said in the course of 
this speculation, " 
* Jtis of the immediate matter we must 
understand the following passage: Ἔνδέ. 
xera δὲ, μιᾶς τῆς ὕλης οὔσης ἕτερα 
γίγνεσθαι διὰ τὴν κινοῦσαν αἰτίαν" οἷον ἐκ 
ξύλον καὶ κιβωτὸς καὶ κλινή" ἐνίων δὲ 
ἑτέρα ἡ ὕλη ἐξ ἀνάγκης, ἑτέρων ὕντων. 
οἷον πρίων οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο ἐκ ξύλου, οὐδ᾽ 
ἐπὶ τῇ κινούσῃ αἰτίᾳ τοῦτο : “ 1t is possible, 
that, the matter being one and the same, 
different things by the efficient cause should 
be formed out cf it; us, for example, that 
out of wood should he formed a hox and a 
bed. But then with regard to some things, 
which are different, the matter is of neces- 
sty different also, It is thus, for example, 
that a saw cumot be made out of wood ; 
nor is this a work in the power of the 
efficient cause.” Arist. Mctaph. H. κεφ. δ. 
p. 138. edit. Sylb. 
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tions, support by turns all substances out of each other, so that, 
as Hamlet says, from the idea of this rotation, 

Imperial Caesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 

May stop a hole, to keep the winds away. 
The question, in short, is, whether, in this world which we inhabit, 
there be not an universal mutation of all things into all.t If 
there be, then must there be some one primary matter, common 
to all things; I say, some one primary matter, and that common 
to all things, since, without some such matter, such mutation 
would be wholly impossible. 

But if there be some one primary matter, and that common 

to all things; this matter must imply, not (as particular and 
subordinate matters do) a particular privation, and a particular 


. ϑ e δ s e 
capacity, but, on the contrary, wwiversal privation, and universal 


capa cit ‘ye 


If the notidn of such a being appear strange and incom- 
prehensible, we may further prove the necessity of its existence 
from the following considerations. 

. Φ 9. 8 

Hither there is no such general change, as here spoken of, 

which 15 coutrary to fact, and would destroy the sympathy and 


' The Peripatetics, according to the οΥ- 
roncous astronomy by them adopted, sup- 
poned the fixed stars, the planets, the sun, 
and the moon, to nove all of them round 
the carth, attached to different spheres, 
which moved and carried they round, the 
earth itself being immoveable, and placed 
in the centre of the universe. This motion, 
purely and simply local, wadPthe only one 
they allowed to these celestial bodies, 
which in essence they held to be perfectly 
unchangeable, Phungs on the surface of 
this earth, (such as plants and animals,) and 
things between that surface and the moon, 
(such as clouds, meteors, winds, &c,) these 
they supposed chnoxious to motions of a 
More various and complicated character ; 
motions which changed them in their qug- 
lities and quantities, and which even led 
to their generation and dissolution, to life 
and to death. WIence the whole tribe of 
these mutable and perishuble beings were 
‘alled sublunary, because the region of their 
caistence was beneath the sphere of the 
moon, Τί was here existed those elements 
which, as Milton tells us, 

. in quaternion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform, and mir 

And nourish all things. Par. Lost. 
It was here that Aristotle held—ér: πᾶν 
ἐκ παντὺς γίνεσϑαι πέφυκε, “that every 
thing was naturally formed to arise out of 
every thing.” Lib, de Ortu ct Int. p. 99, 
edit. Sylb, 

Ocellus Lucanus (from whom, and from 
Archytas, Timreus, and the other Pwtha- 


tee ee ewee 


goreans, both Plato and Aristotle borrowed 
much of their philosophy) elegantly calls 
this imaginary sphere of the moon's orbit, 
ἰσθμὺς ἀθανασίας καὶ yevicews, “the 
isthmus of immortality and gencration ;” 
that is. the boundary which lies between 
things immortal and things transitory. 
Gales Opusc, Mythog. ἢ. 516, 

The Stoics went further than this isth- 
mus. They did not confine these changes 
toa part only of the universe ;**they sup- 
posed them to pass through the whole ; 
and to continue without ceasing, till all was 
at leggth lost in their ἐκπύρωσις. or “ ge- 
ace conflagration ;” after which came a 
new world, and then a new conflagration, 
nnd so on periodically. Diog. Laert. vii. 
135, 141, 142. 

ι Τὸ πρῶτον ὑποκείμενον, δυνάμενον 
ἁπάσας δέχεσθαι τὰς μορφὰς, ἐν στερήσει 
μέν ἐστιν ἀπασῶν: “The primary subject 
or matter, having a capacity to admit all 
forms, exists in a privation of them all.” 
Themist. in Aristot. Physic. p. 21. 

Themistius well distinguishes between 
two words, expressing the same being; I 
mean, ὑπυκείμενον and ὅλη. The first he 
makes the subject or substratum of some- 
thing actually existing ; the other, that 
mutter which has a cupactty of becoming 
muny things, before it actually becomes any 
one of them. 

This is that ove being, mentioned by 
Diogenes, whose words we have quoted in 
the precedéng chapter, p. 263, note 4, 
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congeniality of things; or if there be, there must be a matter of 
the character here established, because without it (as we have 
said) such change would be impossible. 

Add to this, however hard universal privation may ap- 
pear, yet had the primary matter in its proper nature any one 
particular attribute, so as to prevent its privation from being 
unlimited and universal, such attribute would run through all 
things, and be conspicuous in all. If it were white, all things 
would be white; if circular, they would be circular; and 80 as 
to other attributes, which is contrary to fact.” Add to this, that 
the opposite to such attribute could never have existence, unless 
it were possible for the same thing to be at once and in the 
same instance both white and black, circular and rectilinear, &c. 
since this inseparable attribute would necessarily be everywhere, 
because the matter, which implies it, 1s itself everywhere; at 
least, may be found in all things that are generated and perish- 
able. 

Here, then, we have an idea (such as it is) of that singular 
being, ὕλη πρῶτη, the “primary matter ;” a being which those 
philosophers, who are immerged in sensible objects, know not 
well how to admit, though they cannot well do without it;’ a 
being, which flies the perception of every sense, and which is at 
best even to the intellect but a negative object, no otherwise 


comprehensible than either by analogy or abstraction. 


* This argument is taken from Plato. 
Speaking of the primary matter, he says, 
“Ὅμοιον γὰρ ὃν τῶν ἐπεισιόντων τινὶ, τὰ τῆς 
ἐναντίας, τά τε τῆς παράπαν ἄλλης φύσεως, 
ὅπότ᾽ ἔλθοι, δεχόμενον, κακῶς ἂν ἀφομοιοῖ, 
τὴν αὑτοῦ παρεμφαίνων ὄψιν: “Were it 
like any of those things that enter into it, 
in such case, when it came to receive things 
of a nature contrary and totally different 
from itself, it would exhibit them ill, by 
shewing its own nature along with them 
at the same time.” Plat. Tim. p. 50. 

Thus Chalcidius, in commenting the pas- 
sage here quoted: Si sit aliquid candidum, 
ut ψιμμύθιον, deinde oportent hoc transferr} 
in alium colorem, vel diversum, ut ruborem 


sive pallorem, vel contrarium, ut atrum ; ' 


tunc candor non patietur introcuntes colores 
synceros perseverare, sed permixtionG sui 
faciet interpolatos. Chalcid. in Tim, Com. 
p. 434. 

Ilence we sce the propriety of those de- 
scriptions which make the primary matter 
to be “void of body, of quality, of bulk, of 
figure,” &c.: ἀσώματος, ἄποιος, ἀμεγέθης, 
ἀσχημάτιστος, ἄμορφος, κ. τ. A. 

Ὑ So strange a being is it, and so litth 
comprehensible to common ideas, that the 
Greeks had no name for it in their language, 
until ὅλη came to be adopted as the proper 
word, which was at first only assumed by 


way of met hor, from signifying “timber” 
or “ wood,” the cominon materials in many 
works of arte, Hence it was that Ocellus, 
Timzeus, and Plato employ various words, 
and all of them after the same metaphorical 
manner, when they would express the na- 
ture of this mysterious being. Ocellus calls 
it, πανδεχὲς καὶ ἐκμαγεῖον τῆς γενέσεως, 
“the universal recipient, and impression of 
things generated,” as wax receives impres- 
sions from various seals. ‘Timaus uses the 
word ὕλα in the Doric dialect, and explains 
it (like Ocellus) by ἐκμαγεῖον, to which He 
adds the appellations of ματέρα καὶ τιθάναν, 
“mother and nurse.” Plato calls it, first, 
πάσης γενέσεων ὑποδοχὴν, οἷον τιθήνην, 
“the receptacle of all generation, as its, 
nurse ;" then, παντὸς αἰσθητοῦ μητέρα καὶ 
ὑποδοχὴν, “the mother and receptacle of 
every sensible object.” Gale’s Opusc. My- 
tholog. p. 516. 544. Platon. Tim. p. 47. 
51. edit. Serr. See Hermes, p. 205, note c. 

Aristotle also cbserves, consistently with 
one of the above expressions, 7 a γὰρ 
ὑπομένουσα, συναιτία τῇ μορφῇ τῶν γινομέ- 
νων ἐστὶν, ὥσπερ μήτηρ “that the matter, 
by «remaining, is in concurrence with the 
form, a cause of things generated, under 
the character of a mother.” Phys. Li. ¢ 9. 
p- 22, edit. Sylb, 
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We gain a glimpse of it by abstraction, when we say that the 
first matter is not the lineaments and complexion, which make 
the beautiful face; nor yet the flesh and blood, which make 
those Jineaments, and that complexion; nor yet the liquid and 
solid aliments, which make that flesh and blood; nor yet the 
simple bodies of earth and water, which make those various ali- 
ments; but something which, being below all these, and sup- 
porting them all, is yet different from them all, and essential to 


their existence.* 


We obtain a sight of it by analogy, when we say, that as is 
the brass to the statue, the marble to the pillar, the timber to 
the ship, or any one secondary matter to any one peculiar form ; 
so is the first and original matter to all forms in general. 


2 Abstraction appears to have been used 
hy Plato: Aw τὴν τοῦ γεγονότος ὁρατοῦ 
καὶ παντὸς αἰσθητοῦ «μἡτέρα καὶ ὑποδοχὴν 
μήτε γὴν, μῆτε ἀέρα, μήτε πῦρ, wire ὕδωρ 
λέγωμεν, μήτε ὅσα ἐκ τούτων, μήτε ἐξ ὧν 
ταῦτα γέγονεν" ἀλλ᾽ ἀόρατον εἶδός τι καὶ 
ἄμορφον, πανδεχές μεταλαμβάνον δὲ ἀπο- 
ρώτατά πη τοῦ νοητοῦ, καὶ δυσαλωτότατον 
αὐτὸ λέγοντες. οὐ ψευσόμεθα: “Let us 
therefore say, that the mother and recep- 
tacle of every visible, nay, of every sensible 
production, is neither earth, nor air, nor 
fire, nor water, nor any of the things which 
arise out of these, nor out of which these 
arise, but a certain invisible and formless 
being, the universal recipient , concerning 
which being, if we sgy a very 
dulnous way intelligible, aygd something 
most hard to be apprehended we shall not 
speak a falsehood.” Plat. Tim. p, 5). edit. 
Serr. 

Thus Chaleidiu®. Sublatis quie sunt sin- 
gulis, quod solum remanet, ipsum esse, quod 
queritur. In Tim. Com. p. 371. 

Ὁ The method of reasoning on this sub- 
ject by analogy was used by Aristotle. Ἢ 
δ᾽ ὑποκειμένη φύσις ἐπιστητὴ κατὰ avado- 
γίαν᾽ ὡς γὰρ πρὺς ἀνδριάντα χαλκὸς, 
πρὺς κλίνην ξύλον, ἢ πρὸς τῶν ἄλλων τι 
τῶν ἐχόντων μορφὴν ἡ ὕλη καὶ τὸ ἄμορφον 
Υ͂ Q ~ “ 
ἔχει, πρὶν λαβεῖν -“ ἣν μορφήν οὕτως αὕτη 
πρὺς οὐσίαν ἔχει, καὶ τὸ τόδε τι, καὶ τὸ ὅν. 
Phys. lic. 7. p. 20. edit, Sylb. “The sub- 
ject, xulurc, (that is, the primary matter,) 
ia knowable in the way of analogy: for as 
Is the brass to the statye, the timber to 
the bed, or the immedigte and formless 
Material to uny of those things which have 
form before it assumes that form, so is 
this [general and Pa matter to sub- 
Stance, and to cache particular thing. and to 
each particular being.” ‘ 

Not that Aristotle rejected the argument 
from abstraction. Λέγω δ᾽ ὕλην ἡ καθ᾽ αὖ- 
τὴν μήτε τὶ, μήτε ποσὸν, μήτε ἄλλο μηδὲν 
οἷς ὥρισται τὸ ὄν' ἔστι γάρ τι, καθὸ οὗ 


κατηγορεῖται τούτων ἕκαστον, ᾧ τὸ εἶναι 
ἔφερον, καὶ τῶν κατηγοριῶν ἑκάστη: “I 
mean, by matler, that which of itself is not 
denominated cither this particular sub- 
stance, or that particular quantity, or any 
other of those attributes, by which being is 
chardcterized. It is indeed thit, of which 
each oue of these is predicated, and which 
has an essence different from every one 
of the predicaments.” Metaph. Z. p. 106, 
edit. Sylb. ry 

And here we may observe, that as ab- 
straction and analogy are the two methods 
by which this strange being (as it has been 
called) was investigated by the ancient 
philosophers, so for that reason Timeus 
tells us, that it was made known to us, 
λογισμῷ νόθῳ, “ by a spurious kind of rea- 
soning,” Ὁ. 545. Plato says the same, 
only he is more full. ‘Matter, according to 
him, was μετ᾽ ἀναισθησίας ἁπτὸνθ λογισμῷ 
τινὶ νόθῳ μόγις πιστόν: “Something tan- 
gible without sensation, something hard to 
be bares and that by meane of a spu- 
rious Rind of reasoning.” Tim. Plat. p. 52. 
edit. Serr. : 

This spurious reasoning Is explained by 
Timeeus, who says, that matter is so com- 
prehended, τῷ μήκω κατ᾽ εὐθνωρίαν νοεῖ- 
σθαι, “by its not being ungerstood in ἃ di- 
rect way, but only obliquely, and by im- 
plication.” Upusc. Myth. Gale, p. 545. 

As to the being “ tartgible without sensa- 
tion, ’’sthis means, that though it be an es- 
sential to budy, which appears to make it 
tangible, yet the abstraction makes it stand 
under the same character to the touch, as 
darkness stands to the sight, silence to the 

® Η 
hearing ; we cannot be said to see the one, 
nor to hear the other; and yet without 
the help of those two senses we could have 
no comprehension of those two negutions, 
or, perhaps more properly, those two sensi- 
ble privations. ; 

Both Tinecus and Plato drop expressions, 
as if they considered matter to be place, 
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And here, if a digression may be permitted, let us reflect for 
2 moment on the character of old Proteus. 
Omnia transformat sese in miracula rerum, 


Tynemque, horribilemque feram, fluviumque liqucentem. 


Gvorg. iv. 


Thus Virgil: thus, before him, Homer ; 


Πάντα δὲ γιγνόμενος πειρήσεται, ὅσσ᾽ ἐπὶ γαῖαν 


ἝἭ ρπετὰ γίνονται, καὶ ὕδωρ, καὶ θεσπιδαὲς πῦρ. 


Ὄδυσσ. Δ. 417. 


“ Made into all things, all hell try ; become 


ts 


Each living thing, that creeps on carth ; will glide 


A liquid stream, or blaze a flaming fire.” 


What wonder, if this singular deity snggests to us that singular 
being, which we have been just attempting to describe? The 
allegory was too obvious to escape the writers of any age, and 
there are many, we find, by whom it has been adopted. 


Timwus calls it τόπος and χώρᾳ; Plato 
calls it χώρα and ἔδρα. Opuse. Myth. p. 
544. Plat. Tim, p. 52. 

Chalecidius elegantly shews, how in this 
negative mahiner it attends all the predica- 
ments, and serves for a support to cach. 
Essentia est, ut opinor, cum eam species, 
ἄς. See Com. in. Tim. p. 438. 

>To the ports here quoted may be 
added, Horace Sat. hb in sx 3. v.75. 
Ovid. Metam. viii. 730. 

That great parent of mythology as well 
us poetry, Homer, not only infurms us con- 
cerning Proteus, but cunceruing his daughter 
Eidothea, who discovered her father’s abode. 

We shall perceive in the explanations 
which follow, how this fable applies itself 
to the subject of the present chapter. 

¢ “Som,” says Eustathius, when he com- 
ments the passage above cited from Tomer, 
hold “ Proteus to be that original mutter, 
which js the receptacle of forins ; that, which 
being in actuality no one of these fous, is 
yet in c@pacity all of them ; which Pro- 
teus (they add) Eidothca, his daughter, is 
elegantly suid to discover, by leading him 
forth out of capacity into actuality ; that 
is, she is that principle of motion which 
contrives to make him rush into form, and 
be moved and actuated.” 


Heraclides Ponticus, having adopted the 


same method of explaining, subjoins: (“That 
hence it was with good reason, that the 
formless mutter was called Proteus ; and 
that providence, which modified each being 
with its peculiar forin and character, was 
culled Kidothea.” 7 

The words of Eustathius, in the original, 
are—IIpwréa τὴν πρωτόγινον εἶναι ὕλην, 
τὴν τῶν εἰδῶν δεχάδα, τὴν ἐνεργείᾳ μὲν 
οὖσαν μηδὲν τῶν εἰδῶν, δυνάμει δὲ Fa 
πάντα--ἢ δὴ Πρωτέα καλῶς λέγεται 7 
Εἰδοθέα ἐκφαίνειν, διὰ τῆς ἐκ τοῦ δυνάμει 
eis τὴν ἐνέργειαν προαγωγῆτ᾽ ἤγουν 7 


κίνησις, ἢ εἰς εἶδυς θέειν αὐτὸν, καὶ κινεῖ. 
σθαι μηχανωμένη. Eustath. in Hom. Odyss. 
p. 177. edit. Basil. ” 

We shall only remark, as we proceed, 
that the etymology here given of Eidothea, 
eis εἶδος θέειν, “to rush into form,” is in- 
vented, like many other ancient etymologics, 
more to explain the word philosuphically, 
than to give us its real origin. It is, per- 
haps, more profitable, though not equally 
critical, to etymologize after this manner; 
and such appears to have been the common 
practice of Plate, Aristotle, and the Stuiea, 

The words of Heraclides are—'Qare ηὔ- 
λυγον, Thy kev ἄμορφον ὕλην Πρωτέα xa 
λεῖσθαι, τὴν δ᾽ εἰδωλοπλαστήσασαν ἕκαστα 
Πρόνοιαν Εἰδέωέαν. Ileraclid. Pontic. p. 490. 
Gale’s Opuse. Mythog. 8vo, 

To these Grecks nay be subjomed a re- 
spectable countryman of ¢ur own. 

Lord Verulain tells us of Proteus, that 
he had his herd of seals, or sea-calves ; 
that these it was his custom every day to 
tell over, and then to retire into a cavern, 
and repose himaclf. Of this we read the 
following explanation: “ That under the 
person of Proteus is signified muffer, the 
most arcient of all things, next to the 
Deity; that the herd of Proteus was no- 
thing else, than the ordimary species of ani- 
mals, plants, and metals, into which madéfen. 
appears to diffuse, and, as it were, to con- 
sume itself; so that after it has formed 
and finished those several specics, (its task 
being in a mannéf complete,) it appears to 
sleep and be at rest, nor to labour at, at- 
tempt, or prepare any specics further.” De 
Sapicntia Vet, c. 13. y 

The author’s own words are, Sub Protet 
cnim persona materia significatur, omnium 
reFum post Deum antiquissima, Pecus au- 
tem, sive grex Protei non aliud videtur 
esse, quam species ordinaria# animalium, 
plaptarum, metallonum, in’ quilus materia 
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CHAPTER V. 


CONCERNING FORM——-AN IMPERFECT DESCRIPTION ΟΕ I'r. 
FORMS, UNITED WITH MATTER, MAKE ΠΟΥ. BODY MATHEMATICAL 
—BboDyY PHYSICAL~—-HOW THEY DIFFER. ESSENTIAL FORMS, TRANS- 
ITION TO FORMS OF A CHARACTER SUPERIOR TO THE PASSIVE AND 
ELEMENTARY. 


PRIMARY 


Form is that elementary constituent in every composite sub- 
stance, by which it is distinguished and characterized, and 
known from every other." But to be more explicit. 

The first and most simple of all extensions is a line. This, 
when it exists uuited with a second extension, makes a super- 
ficies; and these two, existing together with a third, make a 
solid. Now this last and complete extension we call the first 
and simplest form; and when this first and simplest form ac- 
cedes to the first and simplest matter, the union οἵ the two pro- 
duves body, which is for that reason defined to be ‘matter triply 


extended.” 


body." 


videtur se diffundere, et quasi consumere ; 
adeo ut, postquam istas species effinxent, 
et absolverit, (tanquam pemso  completo,) 
dormire et quiescere vidgatur, ne alias ain- 
plius species moliri, tentare, aut parare. 

(See the first note in ti preceeding 
chapter, and page 275. 

* Origmal hody, when we look down- 
wards, has reference to the primary matter, 
its substratum ; when we look upwards, 
becomes itself a Ay, or “matter to other 
thiugs 5° to the elements, as commonly 
called air, carth, water, Xe. ; and im conse- 
quence to all the variety of natural pro- 


δε Nl 
Hlence it is, that Anmionius, speaking of® 
the first matter, says, αὕτη οὖν, ἐξογκω- 
θεῖσα κατὰ τὰς τρεῖς διαστάσεις. ποιεῖ τὸ 
δεύτερον ἄποιον σῶμα: “this [that is, the 
fiyst matter] being embulked with three 
extensions, makes the second matter or 
bubject, that is to say, body void of quality. 
After having shewn how natural qualities 
und attributes stoud in need of such a sub- 
ject for their existence, he adda, (which it 
worth remarking,) οὐχ ὅτι ἦν ποτε évep- 
γείᾳ 7 ὕλῃ ἀσώματος, ἢ σῶμα ἄποιον, ἀλλὰ 
τὴν εὔτακτον τῶν ὄψτων γένεσιν θεωροῦν- 
Tes φαμὲν, τῇ ἐπινοίᾳ διαιροῦντες ταῦτ 
τὰ τῇ φύσει ἀχώριστα: “not that ther 
ever was in actuality cither matter without 
body, or body without quality ; but we say 
50, a8 we contemplate the well ordergd 


And thus we behold the rise of pure and original 


generation of things, dividing those things 
in hnayination, which are by nature inse- 
parable” Ammon, in Pried. p. 62. : 

Συνεχὲς μὲν οὖν ἐστι τὸ διαιρετὸν els 
ἀεὶ διαιρετά" σῶμα δὲ, τὸ πάντῃ διαιρετόν" 
μεγέθους δὲ, τὸ μὲν ἐφ᾽ Ev, γραμμή" τὸ δ᾽ 
ἐπὶ δύο, ἐπίπεδων᾽ τὸ δ᾽ ἐπὶ τρία, σῶμα" 
καὶ παρὰ ταῦτα οὐκ ἔστιν ἄλλο φιέγεθος. 
διὰ τὸ τὰ τρία πάντα εἶναι, καὶ τὸ τρὶς 
πάντῃ : “ Continuous is that. which is di- 
visible into parts infinitely divisible ; body 
is thaMwhich is every way divisible. Of 
extensions, that which I» divisthle 8ne way, 
is a dive; that which is divisible two ways, 
in a superpcies; that which is divisible 
three ways, in dody; and besides” these 
there ib no other extension, because three 
are all, and thrice [divisible] is erery way 
fglivisible.] Aristot. de Cwlo, Li. ec. 1, 

In support of this last idea, (that the 
term tee implies a//,) Aristotle refers to 
the vommon practice of his own language— 
τὰ μὲν yap δύο ἀμφὼ λέγομεν, καὶ τοὺς 
δύο ἀμφοτέρους. πάντα δ᾽ οὐ λέγομεν" ἀλλὰ 
κατὰ τῶν τριῶν ταύτην τὴν προσηγορίαν 
φαμὲν “πρῶτον: “We call (says he) feo 
things, or tiro persons, both ; but we do not 
call them ad/; it is with regard to ἄγ that 
we first apply this appellation,” (viz. the 
appellation of a@/7.) Arist. in loc. 

This is true likewise in Latin; and is 
truce also ing English. Even the vulgar, 
with us, would be sugprised were they to 
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It must be remembered, however, that body under this cha- 
racter is something indefinite and vague, and scarcely to be 
1.846 an object of scientific contemplation. It is necessary to 
this end, that its extension should be bounded; for as yet we 
have treated it without such regard. Now the bound or limit 
of sunple body is figure; and thus it is that figure, with regard 
to body, becomes the next form after extension. 

In body thus bounded by figure, every other of its attributes 
being abstracted and withdrawn, we behold that species of body 
called budy mathematical; a name so given it, because the 
mathematician, as such, considers uo other attributes of body, 
except it be these two primary, its extension and its figure.' 

But though the bounding of body by figure is one step towards 
rendering 10 more definite and knowable, yet is not this suff- 
cient for the purposes of nature. It is necessary here, that not 
only its external should be duly bounded, but that a suitable 
regard should be likewise had to its internal. This internal 
adjustment, disposition, or arrangement, (denominate it as you 
please,) ‘is called organization, and may be considered as the 
third form, which appertains to body. By its accession we 
behold the rise of body physical or natural, for every such body 
is some way or other organized. 

And thus may we affirm that these three, that is to say, 
extension, figure, and organization, are the three original forins 
to budy physical or natural; figure having respect to its external, 
organization to its internal, and extensign being common both 
to one and tuthe other. It is more than probable, that from the 
variation in these universal, and, as 1 m&y say, primary forms, 
arise ynost of thoxe secondary forms usually called qualities 
sensible, because they are the proper objects of our,several sensa- 
tions. Such are roughness and smoothness, hardness and soft- 
ness, the tribes of colourg. savours and odours, not to mention 
those powers of character more subtle, the powers electric, mag- 
netic, medicinal, &e. 

Here therefore we may ausyver the question, how natural 
bodies are glistinguished. Not a single one among them consists 


hear any one say, Give me ail lwo, instead 
of Give me both. 

For the grammatical idea of Loth, sce 
Hermes, p. 182. 

The French, by a strange solecism, say 
tous dewr ; a fault which we should not ex- 
pect in an clegant language, correet®d and 
refined by 60 many able writers, 

Se; next page. 

f In body mathematical ail qualities being 
abstracted but figure and extension, we aay 
hence perceive, the reason why the con- 
templation of such body (which coutempla- 
tion makes so large ἃ part of the anathe- 


muitical sciences) is more accurate and cay 
tain than that of any other body. It 15, 
because of all bodies, mathematical body 
has the fewest, the most obvious, and the 
most precise attributes. 

{lence, ton, we may perceive the difler- 
ence hetween a mathematician and a na- 
tural philosopher. They differ as their sub- 
jects differ ; as the sybject of the first 18 
simple, of the last is complicated ; as the 
Sttributes of nathematical body are few and 
known, of physical body are unknown and 
infinite. Vid. Arist. Phys. L ii. ὁ, 2. 
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of materials in chaos, but of materials wrought up after the 
most exquisite manner, and that conspicuous in their organiza- 
tion,® or in their figure, or in both. 

As therefore every natural body is distinguished by the dif. 
ferences just described ; and as these differences have nothing to 
do with the original matter, which being everywhere similar, 
can afford no distinctions at all: may we not hence infer the 
expediency of essential forms, that every natural substance muy, be 
essentially characterized? It is with deference to my contem- 
poraries, that I surmise this assertion. I speak perhaps of 
spectres, as shocking to some philosophers, ax those were to 
AMneas, which he met in his way to hell: 


O75 


Terry] t forma. 


r . . . δον ἡ 
Yet we hope to make our peace, by declaring it our opinion, 


that we by ne means think these forms selfcristent; things 
which matter may slip off, and fairly leave to themselves, 


Ut veteres ponunt tunicas estate cicade. νον. iv. 56, 


They rather mean something, which, though differing from 
matter, can yet never subsist without it;" something, which, 
united with it, helps to produce every composite being; that is 
{o say, in other words, every natural substance in the visible 
world. 

10 must be remembered however (as we have said before) 
that it is the forne in dis union, which is the source of all dis- 
tinction.’ It is ‘by this, that the ox is distinguished from the 
horse, not by that gPass on which they subsist, the common 
matter to both. To which also may be added, that as,figures 
and sensible qualities are the only objects of our sensations, and 
these all are parts of natural form ; so therefore (contrary to the 


& Nowhere, pe:haps, is the foree of or- 
ganization more conspicuous, than when we 
perceive different grafts, upor the same 
tree, to produce djiferent species. ruit. 

© Matter and cltribute are essentially dis 
tinct; yet, like convex and concave, they 
are by nature inseparable. 

We have already spoken as to the in- 
@parability of a/tributes: we now speak as 
to that of matter. 

Ἡμεῖς δὲ φαμὲν ὕλην τινὰ τῶν σωμάτων 
τῶν αἰσθητῶν" ἀλλὰ ταύτην οὐ χωριστὴν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ μετ᾽ ἐναντιώσεως : “ We say, there 
18 a certain matter belonging to all bodics, 
the objects of sense; a matter, not sepa- 
rable, but ever existing with seme contra- 
Ποῖ, ὃ 

Soon after: ᾿Αρχὴν μὲν καὶ πρώτην ὑπρ- 
θεμένους εἶναι τὴν ὕλην, τὴν ἀχώριστον 
μὲν, ὑποκειμένην δὲ τοῖς ἐναντίοις: “ First, 
and for a principle, we lay down matter, 


which is inseparable from the contrarscs,_ 


and Picir subject, or substratum. Arist. 
de Gen, et Corr. lib, ii, p. 34, 35, edit 
SyIb. 

By contraries, in this place, he means the 
several attributes of meatier, such as hot 
and cold, black and «whites moist and dry, 
&e., which are all of them contrary one to 
the other, from some or other of which 
matter is always insepatable. 

Scemote the second of this chapter. It 
is a uniform position in the physics of the 
old Peripateties, ὅτε ἀχώριστα τὰ πάθη» 
“that the affections [of body] are inseparable 
from ij.” Sce Arist. Phys. 1. i. It is one 
thing to be a cube, another thing to be iron, 
or silver, or wood, or ivory. ‘The cube is 
mos evidently and certainly no one of 
thase, yet is it absurd and impossible to 
suppose the cube should ever exist without 
one of these, or something similar to support 
it. See befere, page 271. 

! Pages 267, 273. 9 


cw 
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sentiment of the vulgar, who dream of nothing but of matter,) it 
is form which is in truth the whole, that we either hear, see, or 
feel; nor is mere matter any thing better, than an obscure 
imperfect being, knowable only to the reasoning faculty by the 
two methods already explained, I mean that of analogy, and 
that of abstraction.“ 

Here therefore we conclude with respect to sensible forms; 
that is to say, forms immerged in matter, and ever inseparable 
from it. In these and matter we place the elements of natural 
substance,' and thus finish the first part of the inquiry we 
proposed. 

We are now to cngage in speculations of another kind, and 
from the clements of natural substance to inquire after its ¢ffi- 

mnt cause; that is to say, that cause which associates those 
elements, and which employs them, when associated, according 
to their various and peculiar characters. . 


CHAPTER VI. 


CONCERNING FORM, CONSIDERED AS AN EFFICIENT ANIMATING PRIN- 
CIPLE. NARMONY IN NATURE BETWEEN THE LIVING AND THE 
LIFELESS. OVID, A PHILOSOPHICAL POET. FURTHER DESCRIPTION OF 

: THE ANIMATING PRINCIPLE FROM ITS OPERATIONS, ENERGIES, AND 
EFFECTS. VIRGIL. THE ACTIVE AND THE@PASSIVE PRINCIPLE RUN 
THROUGH THE UNIVERSE. MIND, REGION OF r6RMS. CORPOREAL 
CONNECTIONS, WHERE NECESSARY, WHERE’ OBSTRUCTIVE. MEANS 
AND ENDS——THETR DIFFEREN PRECEDENCE ACCORDING TO DIFFERENT 
SYSTEMS——EMPEDOCLEs, LUCRETIUS, PRIOR, GALEN, CLOBRO, ARISTOTLE, 
ETC. PROVIDENCE. 


" 
Ler us suppose an artificial substance, for example a musical 
pipe, and let us suppose to this pipe the art of the piper to be 


K See before, p. 271. three. Thus, in his Metaphysics, he tells 

I Elements are τὰ ἐνυπάρχοντα αἴτια, us, ὅτι ἀρχαί εἰσι τρεῖς, τὸ εἶδος. Kal ἧ 
“the inherent,” or (if I may use the οχ- στέρησις καὶ ἡ ὕλη, “ that the form, the 
pression) “the in-existing causes,” such as privation, and the matter, are three prin- 
matter and form, οὗ which we have been ciples.” He calls them clements, becausg 
treating. There are other causes, such as they have no existence, but in the substance 
the tribe of efficient causes, which cannot be to which they belong. To these he adds 
called elements, because they make no part the efticient cause, which as it exists exter- 
of the substances which they generate or nally, that is, without the subject, he will 
produce. Thus the statuary is no part of not for that reason allow to be an element. 
his statue; the painter, of his picture. Hence he observes, ὥστε στοιχεῖα μὲν 
Hence it appears, that all clements are τρία, αἰτίαι δὲ καὶ ἀρχαὶ τέσσαρες, “ that 
causes ; but not all causes, clements. the clements were three; the causes and 

πὶ Aristotle having reduced his three prin- principles were four.” lis instances are, 
ciples of natural productions to two, witch htulth, the form; disense, the privation ; 
two we have treated in this and the pre- the human body, the subject. In these three 
ceding chapter, adheres not τ strictly to cauecs we have the elements: add to these 
this reduction, but that he still admits the cayses the fourth, that is, the efficient, the 
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wnited, not separated as now, but vitally united, so that the 
pipe b its own election might play whenever it pleased. 
Would not this union render it a kind of living being, where 
the art would be an active principle, the pipe a passive, both 
reciprocally fitted for the purposes of each other? And what, 
if instead of the piper’s art, we were to substitifte that of the 
harper ? Would this new union also be natural like the former ? 
Or would not rather the inaptitude of the constituents prevent 
any union at all? It certainly would prevent it, and all melody 
consequent ; so that we could now by no analogy consider the 
pipe as animated, : 

I, is in these and other arts, considered as efficient habits, we 
gain a glimpse of those forms, which characterize not by visible 
qualities, but Ify their respective powers, their operations and 
their energies. As is the piper’s art to the pipe, the harper’s to 
the harp, so isethe soul of the lion to the body leonine, the soul 
of man to the body human; because in neither ease it is possible 
to commute or make an exchange, without subverting the very 
end and constitution of the animal." ᾿ 

And thus are we arrived at a new order of forms, the tribe of 
animating principles 3° for there is nothing which distinguishes 
so eminently as these; and it is on the power of distiaction that 
we rest the very essence of form. 

[t is here we view form ina higher and nobler light, than in 
that of a passive elementary constituent, a mere inactive and 
sensible attribute. Tteis here it assumes the dignity of a living 
motive power, of a power destined by its nature to use, and not 
be used. It is to tM diversity of powers in these animating 
forms, that the diversity of the organizations im the cgrporeal 
world has reference. That strong and nervous leg, so well 
armed with tearing fangs, how perfectly is it correspondent to 


the fierce instincts of the lion ? 


Hag it been adorned, like the 


human arm, with fingers instead of fangs, the natural energics 


ay of medicine ; znd then we have the four 
causes required, Again, call the plan of 
the house, the form; the previous want of 
order, the priratioy; the bricks, the mwate- 
rials; add to these the fourth cause, the 
architeet’s arf, and again we have the four 
causes rcquired. Metaph. Δ. p. 198, 199, 
edit: Sylh, 

Tt is this efficient cause, that will make 
the subject of the following chapter. 

"See Arist. de An. lic, 3. p. 13. edit. 
Sylb, 

The Stagirite uses upon this occasion the 
following similitudy : παραπλήσιον γὰρ λέ. 
γουσιν, ὥσπερ εἴ τις φαίη τὴν τεκτονικὴν 
εἰς αὔλους ἐνδύεσθαι δεῖ yap τὴν μὲν Tex Py 
χρῆσθαι τοῖν ὀργάνοις, τὴν δὲ ψυχὴν τῷ 
σώματι : “They [who adopt the notion of 
Placing any soul in any body] talk the gime 


us if a person was to say, the carpenter's 
art might enter into a musician’s pipe. now 
it is necessary that every grt should use its 
proper instruments, aud every soul its proper 
jhody. 

© Alexander Aphrogisiensis has an ex- 
press dissertation to prove, ὅτι εἶδος ἡ ψυχὴ. 
“that the soul is a form” Alex. p. 124. 
B. edit. Ald. Ven. 1534. It was »o called, 
not with the least view to its having a 
figure, as if, for example, it were a spherical 
body$ hut because it was able not only by 
its pereeptive powers to secrete forms, but 
by its productive powers to impart them ; 
whence, being considered as full of them, it 
whs elegantly desenhed to be τόπον εἴδων, 
“ the region of forms.” Arist. de Anim. 1, 
lil. c. 4. See also 1. 11. ον 1. 

See Hermes, p. 205, 6, 7, note ¢. 
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of a lion had been all of them defeated. That more delicate 
structure of an arm, terminating in fingers so nicely diversified, 
how perfectly does it correspond to the pregnant invention of 
the human soul? Flad these fingers been fangs, what had 
become of poor art, that by her operations procures us so many 
elegancies and utilities! It is here we behold the harmony 
between the visible world and the invisible, between the passive 
and the active, between the lifeless and the living. The whole 
vafiety in bodics, as well natural as artificial, is solely referable 
to the previous variety in these their animating fortis. It is 
far the sake of these they exist; it is by these they are em- 
ployed; and without them they would be as useless as the shoe 
without the foot. 

[{ was perhaps owing to this use of the word form, in order 
to denote an animating prineiple, that the poet Ovid (who 
appears by his works not unacquainted with philosophy) opens 
his Metamorphosis with those lines, so perplexing to his com- 
mentators : 

’ Jn nova fert anizaus mutatas dicere formas 
Corpora. ‘ 
“ My mind (says he) carries me to tell of forms changed into 
new bodiess” not of bodies changed into new forms, but of forms, 
that is to say, souls, transferred into new bodies. The bodies, it 
secms, were new, but the souls or forms remained the same, of 
which throughout his work we have perpetual testimony. Thus, 


when he speaks of Callisto, ’ 
4 
Mens antiqua tamen facta yuoque mansit in ursa. Metam, ii, 485, 
4. 
Of Arachne, 
ς Antiquas exercet Aranea telas, Thid. vi. 145, 
a 

Of the ants that became men, 

M he quos ante gerehant, 

Nunc quoque habent ; parcumque genus, patiensque laborum. Thid. vii. 656. 


And so in many other places,? which those who favour this cou- 
jecture may easily discover. Ρ : 
As nothing can become known by that which it has not, so it 
would be absurd to attempt describing these animating forms by 
any visible or other qualities, the proper objects of our sensations., 
The sculptors art is not figure, but it is that through which 
figure is imparted to something else. The harper’s art is not 
sound, but it is that through which sounds are called forth from 
something else. They are of themselves no objects either of the 
ear or of the eye; but their'nature or character ig understood in 
this, that were they never to exert their proper cnergies on their 


» Ovid appears by these quotations to be“transferred from one hody into another, 
have used the word forma, when he opens was Pythagorean, but which the Peripa- 
his poem, in a sense truly phjlosophical. tetics rejected from the reasons above 4]- 
ΠῚ doctrine, that this form or soul might leged, in the first note of this chapter. 
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proper subjects, the marble would remain for ever shapeless, the 
harp would remain for ever silent.9 

16 is the same in natural beings." The animating form of a 
natural body is neither its organization, nor its figure, nor any 
other of those inferior forms which make up the system of its 
visible qualities; but it is the power which, not ‘being that or- 
ganizution, nor that figure, nor those qualities, is yet able to 
produce, to preserve, and to employ them. It is, therefore, the 
power which first moves, and then conducts that latent process, 
by which the acorn becomes an oak, the eanbryo becomes a man. 
It is the power, by which the aliment of plants and animals is 
digested, and by such digestion transformed into a part of them- 
selves. It is the power, as oft as the body is cither mutilated or 
sick, that coopefates with the medicine in effecting the cure. It 
is the power, which departing, the body ceases to live, aud the 
members soon pass into putrefaction and decay. 

Further still, as putrefaction and decay will necessarily come, 
aid nature wogld be at an end, were she not maintained by a 
supply; it is therefore the power that enables every’ being to 
produce another like itself, the lion to produce a lion, the oak to 
produce an oak; so that, while individuals perish, the species 
still remains, and the corruptible, as far as may be, partakes of 


the eternal and divine.’ 


4 See Maxnnus Tyrius, Diss. i. who οἷο- 
quently applies this reasaningg to. the Su- 
preme Being, the Divine Artist of the uni- 
verse: Ei δὲ καὶ νῦν ἤδη μαθεῖν ἐρᾷς τὴν 
ἐκείνου φύσιν, πῶς τίς αὐτὴν ) δδιηγήσηται ; 
καλὸν μὲν γὰρ εἶναι τὸν θεὸν, καὶ τῶν 
καλῶν τὸ φανώτατον' ἄλλ᾽ οὐ σῶμα καλὸν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅθεν καὶ τῷ θώματι ἐπιῤῥεῖ τὸ κάλλος" 
οὐδὲ λειμῶν καλὸς. ἀλλ᾽ ὅθεν καὶ ὃ λειμὼν 
καλός" καὶ πυταμυῦ κάλλος. καὶ θαλάττης. 
καὶ οὐρανοῦ, καὶ τῶν ἐν οὐρανῷ θεῶν, πᾶν 
τὸ κάλλος τοῦτο ἐκεῖθεν ῥεῖ, οἷον ἐκ πηγῆς 
ἀεννάον καὶ ἀκημάτου' καθόσον αὐτοῦ 
μαιέσχεν ἕκαστα, καλὰ. καὶ édpaia, καὶ 
ow suena’ καὶ καθύσον αὐτοῦ ἀπολείπεται. 
αἰσχρὰ, καὶ διαλνόμενα, καὶ φθείρόμενα. 
“But if even now you wish to learn the 
nature of this Severcign Being, atter what 
fhanner shall any one be able to explain it Ὁ 
Divinity itself is surely heauteous, and of 
all beauties," &e. ac. 

Those who choose to see the renaining 
part of this elegant original, elegantly trans- 
lated, may find it in the second volume of 
Lord Shattesbury’s Characteristics, p. 290, 

" Here an attempt is made to explain 
the three great ptinaples of the soul, an- 
cleutly called τὸ νοητικὸν, τὸ αἰσθητικὴν, 
τὸ θρεπτικὸν, “ the intellective, the sensi- 
tive, and the nutritive.” The uutritive is 
treated first, then the sensitive, then the 
intellective, ® 


See below, note t,on the word tntellective, 
p. 280. ᾿ 
* "Phin eternal and divine is what,” as 
Aristotle says, “all beings desire, and for 
the sake of which they act whatever they 
act agreeably to nature.” Πάντα yap éxel- 
vou (scil. τοῦ ἀεὶ καὶ τοῦ θείου ὀρέγεται, 
κἀκείνον ἕνεκα πράττει boa κατὰ φύσιν 
πράττει. De Anim. 1, ii, c. 4. p. 28. edit, 
Sylh 
InMficdiately afterwards he subjoins the 
followimg remarkable passage, by“which he 
appears to refer the whole system of natural 
production or generation to that one great 
principle: Ἐπεὶ οὖν κοινωνεῖν ἀδυνατεῖ τοῦ 
ἀεὶ καὶ τοῦ θείου τῇ συνεχεείᾳ, διὰ τὸ μηδὲν 
ἐνδέχεσθαι τῶν φθαρτῶν τὸ αὐτὸ καὶ ἕν 
σἀριθμῷ διαμένειν, ἢ μετέχειν δύναται ἕκα- 
στυν, ταύτῃ κοινωνεῖ τὸ μὲν μᾶλλον, τὸ 
δὲ ἧτσον᾽ καὶ διαμένει οὐκ αὐτὸ, ἀλλ᾽ οἷον 
αὐτό ἀριθμῷ μὲν οὐχ ἕν. εἴδει δὲ Ev: " Tn- 
usmuch, therefore, as these beings (meaning 
the subordinate and inferior) cannot par- 
ticipate of the eternal and the divine in 
aninterrupted continuity, from its being im- 
possible that any thing perishable and tran- 
sient should remain the same and one nu- 
mgrically 5 henec it follows, that as far as 
each is capable of sharing it, so fur it parti 
cipates, one thing in a greater degree, and 
another in®a less; and that each thing re- 
Inains not precisely the same, but as it were 
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In all the energies here enumerated, it extends through ve- 
getables as well as animals. But with animals, taken apart, it is 
that higher active faculty, which, by employing the organs of 
sense, peculiar to them as aninals, distinguishes them, as beingy 
sensitive, from vegetables and plants. Further than this, with 
man alone abdve the rest it 1s that still superior and more noble 
faculty, which, by its own divine vigour, unassisted perhaps with 
organs, makes and denominates him a being intellective and 
rational.' 

And so much for the description of those forms, which, being 
parely invisible, and (it may be said) totally insensible, are no 
otherwise to be known, consciousness alone excepted, than by 
sensible operations and energies," perceived in things corporeal. 

As in their very essence they imply activity, as much as 
matter, upon which they operate, implies passivity; hence in 
every natural composite we may discern the imluence of two 


the same, not numerically one, but one in Maximus Tyrius. Nothing can be of greater 
species,” importance than a d@ attention to this 
To this Virgil alludes, ὶ distinction ; I mean, the distinction between 
ld aqenus unmortale manct. Georg. iv. eftects and causes; between effects which 
See Plat. Conviv. p. 1197. C. edit. Fie. are visible, and causes which are invisible ; 
t Τῶν δὲ δυνάμεων τῆς ψυχῆς αἱ λεχθεῖ- between eftccts, the natural objects of all 
σαι Tuts μὲν ἐνυπάρχουσι πᾶσαι, καθάπερ our sensations ; and causes, which are ob- 
εἴπομεν, τοῖς δὲ τινὲς αὐτῶν, ἐνίοις δὲ μία jects of no sensation at all. 
μόνη: “ As to the powers of the soul here It is with reference to this distinetion 
described, they exist all of them in some that Cyrus is made to reason in his last 
beings ; some of them only in other beings 5 moments by Xenophon, his philosophical 
and in some beings only one of them.” historian, who thus describes him addressing 
Azist. de An 1. ii a 3. p. 26. edit. sylb. his children: Od cap δήπου τοῦτό ye 
That is te say, num possesses all; brutes σαφῶς δοκεῖτε εἰδέναι. ὧς οὐδὲν ἔσομαι ἐγὼ 
porsess some , plants, one only. Man has ἔτι, ἐπειδὰν “rot ἀνθρωπίνου βίου τελευ- 
the vegetative, the sensitive. and the intel- thaw" οὐδὲ yap νῦν τοι τὴν y ἐμὴν ψυχὴν 
lective faulty ; brutes ouly the vegetative @wpare, ἀλλ᾽ οἷς διεπράττετο, τούτοις 
and the sensitive; plautr, the vegetative αὐτὴν ὡς οὖσαν κατεφῶραῶτε. Thus ex- 
alone. ecHently translated by my honourable rela- 
See soon after. p. 28, Ἄνευ μὲν γὰρ τοῦ tion, Mr. Ashley : “ You ought not to ima- 
θρεπτικοῦ, kK. τ. A. fine you certainly know, that, after 1 have 
Ideoqué ob consortiuin corporis est inter closed the period of human life, 1 shall no 
homines, bestiasyue, et cutera vita carentia, longer exist. For neither do you now sce 
kocietas colmMUMOque Corporcortun proven- my soul; but you conclude from its open 
tuum. Siquidem nasei, nutriri, crescere tons, that it does exist.” Cyropadia, 
cominune est horinibus cum ceteris; sen- |, vin. * 
tire vero et appeterc, commanc demum ho- Cicero has translated the same passage 
minibus ct mutis tantum, ct ratione ca-* with great elegance, but in a manner less 
rentibus animalibus. " Cupiditas purro atque — strict, less confined to the original : 
iracun lia vel agrestium vel mansueteruin, Nolite arbitrari, O mihi carissimi filn, 
uppetitus irrationnbilis est: homims vero, me, cum a vols discessero, nusquam aut 
cujus ext proprium rationi mentem appli- nullum fere ; nec enim, dum eram vobiscwn, 
care, rationabilis: ratiocinandi enim atque animum meum videhatis, sed cum easet in 
intelligendi, sciendique vernm appetitug proe hoc corpore, ex iis rebus, quas gerebam, in- 
prius est hominis, quia a cupiditate atque  telligebatis: enndem igitur esse ereditote, 
iracundia plurimum distat. Dla quippe  etiamsi mulum vibcbitis. De Sencet. ς, 22. 
etiam in mutis animalibus, οὐ multe quidem Nothing is more certaja than that many 
acriora, cernuntur: rationis autem perlectio things, which have no sensible qualities, 
et intellectus, propria Dei et bominis tan- may be described accurately, and compre- 
tum. Chalcid. in Plat. ‘Tim. p. 345. edit. hended adequately, by their energies aru 
Fabric. . operation upon sensible objects. 
" See the passage ust before quoted from « 
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such principles, while, under different proportions, and in different 
degrees, the active enlivens the passive, and the passive depresses 
the active. 

It is to this that Virgil nobly alludes, when he tells us, that 
to every enlivened substance, every animated being, there was 
something appertaiing of ethereal vigour and heavenly origin, 
as far forth as not retarded by its mortal and earthly members. 

Igneus est ollis vigor, et coclestis origo 


Seminibus, quantum nos noxi corpora tardant, 
Terrenique hebetant artus, moribundaque membra. 


® 

JEn. vi. 
Could we penetrate that mist, which hides so much from 
human eyes, and follow these composites to their different and 
original principles, we might gain, perhaps, a glimpse of two 
vbjects worth coutemplating; of that which is first, and that 
which is last, in the general order of being; of pure evergy in 
the Supreme Mind, the first mover of all efficients; of pure 
passivity in the lowest matter, the ultimate basis of all subjects.” 
But lest these should be esteemed speculations rather foreign, 
it is sufficient to mark the analogy between things natural and 
artificial: low, that as there are no forms of art which did not 
pre-exist: in the mind of man, so are there no forms of nature 
which did not pre-exist m the mind of God. It is through this 
we comprehend, how mind or intellect is the region of forms,’ 


¥ Thus the Stoies: Δοκεῖ δ᾽ avras 
ἀρχὰς εἶνι wv ὅλων δύο. τὶ ὃν καὶ 
τὸ πάσχον. τὸ μὲν οὖν πάσχρν εἶναι τὴν 
ἄποιον οὔσιαν, τὴν ὕλην, τὸ δὲ ποιοῦν. τὸν 
ἐν αὐτῇ Adyor, Toy θεόν - "1 heir opinion 
Is, that the principles of all tings are two, 
the active principle and the passive ; that 
the passive principle is that substance void 
of all quality, ἢ ΑΝ the active principle, 
that reason which exists within it, Gud.” 
Diog, Laert. vii, 134. 

The following passage from Ammonius is 
romirkable, and well applies to the present 
subject: Διὸ φασὶ τὴν ὕλην τῷ θείῳ ἂνο- 
Hides ὡμοιῶσθαι ὡμοιῶσθαι μὲν, ὅτι δὲ 
᾿᾽ποφάσεως τῶν ἄλλων σημαίνεται ἑκά- 
Pov, ἀνυμοίως δὲ. ὅτι τοῦ μὲν, κρξίττονυς 
ὥντος, ἢ κατὰ πάντα τὰ ὄντα, ἀποφάσκομεν 
πάντα, τῆς δὲ ὕλης. χείρονος οὔσης ἣ 
βατὰ πάντα, ταῦτα ἀποφάσκομεν: For 
this season they say that matter is dissimi- 
larly similar to the divinity 3 1s similar, 
heeause each of them is explained by a 
negation of all other things ; dissimilarly 
80, Masmuch ax we deny all things of the 
divinity, by its being better than all things ; 
we deny them of matter, hy its heing 
Worse.” Ainmon, $n Priedic. p. 50. 3B. 

Archytas thus expresses himself in ks 
Done dialect: Τὸ μὲν ἀντὶ ποιέο;», τὸ δὲ 
πάσχον" οἷον ἐν τοῖς φυσικοῖς πυιέον μὲν ὁ 
θεὸν, πάσχον δὲ & ὕλα, καὶ ποιέον καὶ 
πάσχον, τὰ στοίχε ©The som 


thing, which is agent ; and something, which 
is patient ; thus among natural beings, God 
is the agent ; matter, the patient ; but the 
elements are hoth agent and patient united.” 

Upon this Simplicius observes, Sapots 
δὲ ὄντος τοῦ λεγομένον, παραδείγματα 
ἀρχηγικώτατα παρέθετο, ποιεῖν μὲν τὸν 
θεὺν εἰπὼν, ᾧ καὶ τὰ ἄλλα τὰβ ποιητικὰ 
αἴτια συνέπεται, πάσχειν δὲ τὴν ὕλην, BC 
hv καὶ τὰ ἄλλα μετέχει τοῦ πάσχειν, καὶ 


ποιεϊμωδὲ καὶ πάσχειν τὰ στοιχεῖα, ὡσὰν δὴ 
μετέχοντα καὶ ὕλης καὶ εἴδους : “ Though 


what has been said is evident, he has ad- 
duced (to expla himself) the two highest 
and most leading imstances, saying, that 
Giod is agent, whom all other active causes 
follow ; and matter, patiert, through which 
other beings partake of passion ; and that 
the elements are both agents and patients, 
inasmuch as they parttipate both of matter 
and ofform.” Sim 1 Pr 60 84. edit. 
Basil. 1551. 

Y See Aristotle, already quoted, p. 277, in 
his tract De Anrma, Ἰ. iii. 4. p. 57. edit Sylb. 
In thy eighth chapter of the same hook, 
p. 62, he calls the soul, eos εἴδων, “ the 
form of forms ;” and that not only from its 
being that supreme characterizing power 
which gives to subordmate being» their pe- 
ΒΕ ΕΒ form or character, but as it uses then, 
when made, agreeably to their respective 
natures, It this last acceptation it is the 
form of fornis, as the hand appears to be 
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in a far more noble and exalted sense, than by being their pas- 
sive receptacle through impressions from objects without. It is 
their region, not by being the spot into which they inigrate ag 
strangers, but in which they dwell as avtoy@oves, the “ original 
natives” of the country. Jt is in mind they first exist, before 
Matter can receive them ;7 it is from mind, when they adorn 
matter, that they primarily proceed: so that, whether we con- 
template the works of art, or the more excellent works of nature, 
alf that we look at as beautiful, or listen to as harmonious, is the 
genuine effluence or emanation of mind.* 

- And now to recapitulate what we have said concerning furin. 
We have traced its variety, from the lifeless and inanimate up to 
the living and animating; from figures, colours, and sensible 
qualities, up to the powers only knowable through their cnergies 
and operations; in other words, from those forms which are but 
passive clements, up to those which are efficient eauses. 

Even in these active, animating, and efficient forms, besides 
the differences which we have remarked, there is still another 
worth regarding. Some of them cannot act without corporeal 
councctions, while to others such connections appear to be no 
way requisite. What, for example, is the vegetative power in 
plants, wrthout a natural body for it to nourish and enliven? 
What the sensitive powers of hearing or of secing, without the 
corporeal organs of an ear, or an cye! These are animating 
farms,” which though themselves not body, are yet so far in- 


the organ of organs; to be that superior 
instrament which uses the rest, the chisel, 
the pencil, the lyre, Ac. 3 all which inferior 
organs or instruments, without this previous 
and superfor one to employ them, would be 
inefficacious and dead, and meapable of pro- 
ducing any single eflect—7 ψυχὴ ὥσπερ 7 
χείρ ἐστι" καὶ yap ἣ χεὶρ ὄργανόν, ἐστιν 
ὀργάνων. Arist. in loc. 

4 In the scriptural account of creation, 
light, previously to its existence, Is com- 
manded to eaist: “ And God said, Let their 
be light, and there was light.” 0 also 
vegetables and animals, previously to their 
existing, are commanded to exist. Now, 
whether hy these commands we suppose 
certain verbal orders, or (what seems far 
more probable) only a divine volition, re- 
spect inust needs have been had to certain 
pre-existing forms, else such words or such 
volitions must have been devoid of all 
meaning. : 

© A proof, that these transcendent ob- 
jects are of an origin truly mental, is, that 
nothing but miud or intellect can recognise 
or comprehend them. And hence it follows, 
that, if this intellective faculty be wanting, 
as it is to inferior animals, or be unhappily 
dehased, as too often happens “wo our own 
species; though their‘scnsitive organs may 


be exquinite toa degree, yet are such beings 
to such objegts, as if they had no organs at 
all. “ Kyes*nave they, and sce not,” &e. 
And hence the meaning of that fine tro- 
chaic verse in the Sicilian poct and plilo- 
sopher, Epicharnus : 
Νοῦς. ὁρᾷ καὶ νοῦς ἀκούει τ᾽ ἄλλα κωφὰ 
καὶ τυφλά. 
dt ts mind alone that sees, that hears; ull 
things lesides are deaf and blind. 
Clem. Alex. vol. i. p. 442. edit. Pott. Max, 
‘T'yr. edit. vo. p. 12. edit. 4to. p. 303. νυ 
ΠΡ Ὅσων γάρ ἐστιν ἀρχῶν ἡ ἐνέργεια 
σωματικὴ, δῆλον bri ταύτας ἄνευ σώματος 
ἀδύνατον ὑπάρχειν' οἷον βαδίζειν ἄνεν 
ποδῶν. ὥστε καὶ θύραθεν εἰσιέναι ἀδύνατον 
-- λείπεται δὲ τὸν νοῦν μόνον θύραθεν ἐπεί; 
σιέναι, καὶ θεῖον εἶναι μόνον" οὐδὲ γὰρ 
αὐτοῦ τῇ ἐνεργείᾳ κοινωνεῖ σωματικὴ ἐνέρ- 
γεια: “ As many facuities or principles of 
the soul as require hofily or corporeal 
enerzy, [that ts, which require a body er 
an organ to enable them to act,] these, it is 
evident, cannot exist without a body 3 af 
for example, the locomotive faculty οἵ 
welking cannot exist without feet; so that 
tor such faculties to pass into the body 
from without [originally separate and de- 
tached from it} is a thing impossible: 1¢ 
rentaitis, therefore, that mind or intellect 
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separable from it, that were their connection dissolved, they 
would be as unable to exert themselves, as the painter deprived 


of his pencil, or the harper of his harp. 


It is not so with that 


perceptive power, unmixed and pure intelligence, the objects of 
which being purely intelligible, are all congenial with itself. 
Corporeal connections appear so little wanted here? that perhaps 
it is then in its highest vigour, when it is wholly separated and 
detached. It is in this part of our animating form, that we inust 


lovk tor the immortal and divine ; 


alone should pass into us from without, 

[that is, he separate and wholly detached,] 
aud should alone be something divine ; be- 
cause with the energy of this faculty bodily 
energy has no communigation ; that is, there 
is no Want of corporeal organs for reasoning 
and thinking, as there is want of eyes for 
sceing, or of cars fom hearing.” Arist. de 
Animal. Gen. 1. ii. ὦ, 3. p. 208, 209. edit. 
Sy Tb. 

In another place, speaking of those parts 
of the soul which are inseparable from 
body, because they cannot energize without 
it, be adds, “there is however no objection 
why some parts should not be separable ; 
and that, because they are the energies of 
no one body whatever. Besides (he goes 
om and says) it is not yet evident. whether 
the soul may be not the life and energy of 
the body, m= the same manner as the pilot 
is the Hite and energy of the ship : οὐ μὴν 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔνιά γε οὐδὲν κωλῴφει, διὰ “τὸ μηδενὺς 
εἶναι σώματος ἐντελεχείας". ἜΣ δὲ ἄδηλον, 
εἰ οὕτως ἐντελέχεια τοῦ σώμυϑδος ἢ ψυχὴ» 
ὥσπερ πλωτὴρ πλοίου. Arist. de Anuinia, 
wed. 

In this last ins&nce he gives a fine il- 
Justration of the supreme and divine part of 
the soul, that i, the mind or intellect. It 
belongs (at seems) to the body, as a pilot 
does to the ship; within which ship though 
the pilot exist, and which said ship thongh 
theepilet govern, yet is the pilot notwith- 
standing no part of the slip: he may leave 
it without change either in the ship or in 
hiuself ; and may still (we know) exist 
when the ship is ne more. 

9. Ὁ δὲ νοῦς ἔοικεν ἐγγίνεσθαι. οὐσία τις 
οὗσα, καὶ οὐ φθείρεσθαι - “mind seems to 
he implanted [inte the body] being a pe- 
cular substance of itself, and not to be cor- 
rupted or to perish,” (as the body docs.) 
Arist. de An. Li. cd. po 15. And soon 
ifter, when he has told us that the passions 
perish with the body, to which they are 
lascpatably united, ke adds— 6 δὲ νοῦς ἴσως 
θειότερόν τι καὶ ἀπαθές “but the ming 
pethaps is something more divine, and free 
froin passion, or being acted upou.” 

Tn mother part of the same work, he 
‘hstingnishes between the original capacsty 


~C 


it is this indeed is all of it 


of the sensitive part, and that of the in- 
tellective part: “sensation (he tells us) is 
impaired by the violence of sensible objects ; 
excessive sounds, excessive light, excessive 
pincils, prevent us from hearing, from seeing, 
or from smelling.” "AAA? ὁ νοῦς, ὅταν τι 
vinon σφόδρα νοητὸν, ovx ἧττον νοεῖ τὰ 
ὑποδεέστερα, ἀλλὰ καὶ μᾶλλον" τὸ μὲν γὰρ 
αἰσθητικὸν οὐκ ἄνευ σώματος, ὃ δὲ νοῦς 
χωριστός: “but mind, when it con templates 
any thing clearly and strongly intelligible, 
docs ‘not for that reason leas ‘comprehend 
inferior objects of intellection, hut even 
more ; the cause is, the sensitive principle 
exists not without a hody, (its organs being 
all hodily 2) but mind, on the contrary, is 
separable and detached.” Ibid. 1. iii. ὁ. 4, 

Cyrus, in the speech attributed to him 
by Xenophon, and quoted before, page 280, 
speaks as follows, 

Οὔτοι ἔγωγε, ὦ παῖδες, οὐδὲ τοῦτο πῶώ- 
ποτε ἐπείσθην, ws ἢ ψυχὴ, ἕω μὲν ἂν ἐν 
θνητῷ σώματι 7, (ἢ ὅταν δὲ τούτυυ ἀπαλ- 
λαγῇ, τέθνηκεν. ᾿Ορῶ γὰρ, ὅτι καὶ τὰ 
θνητὰ σώματα. ὅσον ἂν ἐν αὐτοῖς χρόνον ἢ 
ἡ ψυχὴ. (ζῶντα παρέχεται. Οὐδέθγε, ὅπως 
ἄφρων ἔσται ἣ ψυχὴ. ἐπειδὰν τοῦ ἄφρονος 
σώματος δίχα γένηται, οὐδὲ τοῦτο πέ- 
πεισμῳ" ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν ἄκρατος καὶ καθαρὸς 6 
νοῦς ἐβριθῇ. τότε καὶ φρονιμώτατον εἰκὺς 
αὑτὸν εἶναι. Διαλνομένου δὲ ἀνθρώπου, 
δῆλά ἐστιν ἕκαστα ἀπίοντα πρὸς τὸ ὁμο- 
φύλον, TARY τῆς ψυχῆς᾽ αὕτη δὲ μόνη οὔτε 
παροῦσα οὔτε ἀπιοῦσα ὁρᾶται. Ἐενοφ. 
Κύρυν Παιδ. Ἡ. p. G55. edét. Hutchinson. 
“τὸ. Oxon. 1727. 

“ Thus translated by the above-mentioned 
excellent translator. ἢ 

“Ne children, I can never be per- 
suaded, that the soul lives no longer than 
it dwells in this mortal body, and that it 
dies on separation. For 1 see that the soul 
communicates vigour and motion to mortal 
bodies, during its continuance in_ them. 
Neither can T be persuaded, that the soul 
is divested of intelligence, on its separation 
from this gross senseless body; but it is 
probable, that when the soul is separated, 
it becomes pure and entire, and is then 
more intelligent. It is evident, that, on 


Inan’s dissolution, every part of him returns 
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that a rational man would wish to preserve, when he would be 
rather thankful to find his passions and his appetites extinct. 

And thus having traced the various order of forms, from the 
lowest and basest up to the highest and best, and considered 
how, though differing, they all agree in this, that they give to 
every being its peculiar and distinctive character, we shall here 
conclude our speculations concerning form, the accord species of 
substance, and which appears in part to be an element, in part an 
efficient cause. 

And yet we cannot quit these speculations, the latter part of 
them at Icast, without a few observations on their dignity and 
importance. 

Their principal object has been to shew, that in the great 
intellectual system of the universe, means do not lead to ends, 
but ends lead to means; that it was not the organization of the 
sheep's body which produced the gentle instincts of the sheep ; 
nor that of the Jion’s bodv which produced the ferocious im- 
stincts of the lion ς 5 but because, in the divine economy of the 
whole, such respective animating and active principles were 
wanting, it was therefore necessary that they should be furnished 
with such peculiarly organized bodies, that hey might be enabled 
to act, air to perform their part, agreeably to their respective 
natures, and their proper business in the world. 

The ancient system of atheism supposed the organs to come 


first, before any thing further was thought οὔ: which organs, 
4 


to what is of the same nature with itself, 
except the soul: that alone is invisible, 
both during its presence here, and at its 
departur®”  Cyropied. p. 326, 327. 

Thus transluted by Cicero: Mihi qudem 
nunquam persuaderi potest animos, dum in 
corporibus essent mortalibus, He cum 
exissent ¢x is, emori: nee vero tum qainmum 
esse insipientem, cum ex insipienti corpore 
evasiss¢t sed, cum, om admixtione corporis 
liberatus, purus ct integer ess@ corpisset, 
tum esse sapientem. Atque etiam, cum 
hominis natura morte dissolvitur, caxterarum 
rerum perspicuum est quo qua:que dis- 
cedant; abeunt enim illue omnia, unde 
orta sunt: animus' autem solus, nec cum 
adest, nec cu discedit, apparet, de Se- 
nectute, cap, 22 

These speculations of Cyrus may more 
properly be called the speculations of Xeno- 

hon, who derived them without doybt (as 
he did the rest of his philosophy) from his 
great master, Socrates. They passed also 
into other systems of philosophy, derived 
from the same original ; such, for example, 
as the philosophy of Aristotle, who was a 
hearer and a disciple as well of Socrates as 
of Plato. ' 


Besides what has «heen offered in’ the 


.ο. 
hepinning of this note, the following remark 
and quotation may perhaps inform up further 
in the sentiments of the Stagirite, and his 
school, 

The human intellect has supposed by the 
Peripateties to be pure and absolute ca- 
pacity ; to be no particular thing, till it 
began to comprehend things ; nor to be 
blended with body, because, if it were, it 
would have some quality of body adhere 
to it, (such as hot, cold, and the lile,) 
‘which quality would of course obstruct its 
operations. On the contrary, they held it 
to receive its impressions, ὥσπερ ἐν ypap- 
ματείῳ, ᾧ μηδὲν ὑπάρχει ἐντελεχείᾳ γε- 
γραμμένον, ‘as impressions are nade iy 
« writing tablet, where nothing as yet is ‘n 
actuality written.” Aristot. de Anima, lib. 
iii. c. 4. p. 58. edit. Sylb. 

But this in the way of digression : it is 
only the short specimen of an ancient 
speculation, which gives us reasons, why 
the human intellect can have no innate 


poet o 
See the two last notes of the preceding 
fe 


€ See before, in the beginning of this 
chapter, p. 278. 
§ See Hermes, p. 262, 
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being all of them formed fortuitously, some of them luckily an- 
swered an end, and others answered none: those that answered, 
for a While subsisted ; those that failed, immediately perished. 

Empedocles (which is somewhat surprising, if we consider 
some of his better and more rational doctrines) appears to have 
favoured this opinion: καὶ τὰ μόρια τῶν ζώων ἀπὸ τύχης 
γενέσθαι τὰ πλεῖστα φησίν ; “he says, (as Aristotle tells us,) 
that the limbs of animals were the greater part of them made 
by chance.” Soon after this, Aristotle proceeds in explaining 
this strange system: ὅπου μὲν οὖν ἅπαντα συνέβη, ὥσπερ Kav 
εἰ évexd του ἐγίγνετο, ταῦτα μὲν ἐσώθη, ἀπὸ τοῦ αὐτομάτου 
συστάντα ἐπιτηδείως. ὅσα δὲ μὴ οὕτως, ἀπώλετο καὶ ἀπόλ- 
λυται, καθάπερ Ἐμπεδοκλῆς λέγει τὰ βουγενῆ καὶ ἀνδρόπρωρα : 
“when therefore these limbs all comeided, as if they had been 
made for the purpose, they werg then saved and preserved, 
having been thys aptly put together by the operation of chance ; 
but such as coincided not, these were lost, and still [as far as 
they arise] are lost; according to what Fampedocles says con- 
cerning [those monstrous productions] the bull species with 
human heads.” Arist. Physic. |. ἢ. c. 4. 8. 

Lucretius advances the same doctrine, which was indeed 
suitable to his ideas of the world’s production. The. carth, he 
tells us, in his account of creation, aimed at the time to create 
many portentous beings, some with strange faces and members ; 
others deficient, without cither feet or hands; but the endeavours 
were fruitless, for natuge could not support, and carry them on 
tomaturity: ° 

Multaque tuft Tellus etiam portenta creare 

Conata est, mira facie, membrisque coorta ; 

Urba pedum partim, manuum viduata vicissini : 5 
Neguicquam, quoniam Natura absterruit auctun 

Nee potucre cupitum mwtatis tangere florem, 

Nee reperire cibum, &e. = Lucret. v. 835, ἄς, 


It is more expressly in contradiction ‘to the doctrines inculcated 
through this whole tract, that he denies final causes; that he 
holds, eyes were not made for seving, nor feet for walking, &e.; 
that he calls snch caplanations a preposterous and inverted 
order, the existence of the use (according te him) not leading to 

e production of the thing, but the casual production of the 
thing leading to the existence of the tse. 

Eumina ne facias oculorum clara creata, 


Prospicere ut possimus, et, ut proferre viai 
Proceros passus, ideo, Kec. ° 


Cactera de genere hoc inter quecunque pretantur, 

Omnia perversa preepostera sunt ratione : 

Nil adeo quoniam natum'st in corpore, ut uti 

Possimus ; sed quod natim’st, td procreat usus. Luerct. iy. 822. 80, 


. An elegant poet of our own, states this doctrine with his usual 
humour : ᾿ 
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Note here, Lueretius dares to teach 
(As all our youths may learn from Creech) 
That eyes were made, but could not view, 
Nor hands embrace, nor feet pursue ; 
But heedless Nature did produce 
The members first, and then the use: 
What each must act, was yet unknown, 

ἽΠ all was moved by Chance alone. 

A man first builds a country seat, 
Then finds the walls not fit to eat ; 
Another plants, and wond'ring sees 
Nor books, nor medals on his trees. 
Yet poet and philosopher 
Was he, who durst such whims aver, 
‘ Blest, for his sake, be human reason, 

Which came at last, tho’ late, in season. Prior’s Alma, canto i. 


The poet had cause to be thankful, that a time came, when 
men of sense opposed reason to such sophistry; but the opposi- 
tion was not so late, nor so long in coming, as he imagined. 
Galen, many centuries ago, in his excellent treatise De Usy 
Partium ; Cicero, in the best and most conclusive part of his 
treatise De Natura Deorum; and before them both, as well 
as before Lucretius, Aristotle, through every part of his works, 
and, above all, in those respecting the history of the members, 
and the progression of animals, had inculcated, with irresistible 
strength of argument, the great doctrine of final causes; which 
if we allow with regard to ourselves, but deny to nature, we 
totally annihilate through the universe any divine or intelligent 
principle. For nothing can be divine, which is not intelligent ; 
nor any thing intelligent, which has not a meaning; nor any 
being have a meaning, which has no scone, or final cause, to 
govern and direct its energies and erate 

A peinter, painting a hundred portraits, succeeds in ninety- 
nine, and fails in one. We inay possibly impute the single 
failure to chance; but can we possibly impute to chance his 
success in the ninety-nine@ ILow then can we dream of chance 
in the‘opcrations of nature; operations so much more accurate, 
though withal so much greater, and more numerous, than those 
of the painter? Chance is never thought of in that which 
happens always; nor in that which huppens for the most part; 
but, if any where, in that which happens unexpectedly and 
rarely.£ ἢ : » 

And so much for those philosophers, recorded for having 
hardily denied a Providence. 
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& See the note, p. 12, 13, where the dor- 
trine of chance and fortune is discussed at 
large upon the Peripatetic principles; and 
where an attempt is madc to explain that 
rhost subtle and ingenious srgument of the 
Stagirite, by which he proves that chance and 
fortune arc so far from supplanting mind, 
or an intelligent principle, that the exist- 
ence of the two former necesaurily infers 
the existence of the latte 


It was consonant to the reasoning there 
held, that Plato, long before, is said to have 
called fortune σύμπτωμα φύσεως  mpoai- 
ρέσεως: “a symptom, or thing co-incident 
either with nature ore the human will.” 
See Suidas in the word Εἱμαρμένη. Plato's 
account will be better understood, perhaps, 
by recurring to the quotation in the former 
part of this note. 
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There are others, who, though they have not denied one, have 
yet made systems that would do without one; seeming to think, 
concerning the trouble of governing a world, as qucen Dido did 
of old, 


Scilicet is superis labor est ; ea cura quictos 
Sollicitat 3} ὁ. = Virg. Ain. iv. 
A third sort, with more decency, have neither denied a Pro- 
yidence, nor omitted one; yet have seldom recurred to it, but 
upon pressing occasions, when difficulties arose, which they 


either happened to find, or had happened to make. They appear 


to have conducted themselves by Horace’s advice: 


Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 


Hor. Art. Poet. 


A fourth philosopher remains, and a respectable one he is, 
who supposes Providential wisdom never to cease for a single 
moment; and who says to it with reverence, what Ulysses did 


to Minerva, 


οὐδέ δε λήθω 


Κινύμενος." 


e 
Nor can I move, and ‘scape 


Thy notice,« 


But to quit philosophers and poets, and return from a digres- 
sion, to which we have been Jed insensibly by the latent con- 


nection of many different ideas. 


There remains nothing further, in the treating of substunce, 


ἈΠῚ was the advice’ of the Epicureans, 
with regaid to “ themsclyes, Qt to marry, 
not to have children, not to engage in 
public affairs :” ob yap γαμητέον, GAA’ οὐδὲ 
παιδυποιητέον, ἀλὴ οὐδὲ πυλιτευτέον. Ar- 
tian, Epict. ii. 7. p. 384, edit. Upt. The 
political life, according to them, was, like 
that of Sisiphus, a life of labour which 
knew no end. 

Foe est adverso nivantem tundere monte 
Sqrum, quod tamer @ summo jam vertice 


Volritur, οἱ plant raptim petit equorg οὐ μὲ, 
Lucret. iii, 1013, ἃς, 
Hence, with regurd to their gods, they 
atovided them a similar felicity ; a felicity, 
like their own, detached from all attention. 
Thus Horace, when an Epicurean : 
Deos didici securum agere evum, 
Nee, si quad miri fuciut natura, deos id 
Tristes ex allo cvcli demittere tecto. 
Vor. lib. i. sat. 5. 
Thus Epicurus himself: τὸ μακάριον καὶ 
ἄφθαρτον οὔτε αὑτὸ πράγματα ἔχει, οὔτε 
ἄλλῳ παρέχει: “ that which is bleased and 
immortal (meaning the Divine Nature) Ifis 
“ither iteclf any business, nor docs it find 
business for any other.” Diog. Laert, x. 


Ausonius has translated the sentiment in 
two iandnies, Ep. exvi. 
Quod cst boatum, morte et aternum carens, 
Nee sila parit regotium, nec altery 

See also Lueretius 1. 57. vi. 83, whom 
Ilorace seems to have copied in the verses 
wbove quoted. 

1t@ truce, this idea destroyed that of a 
Providence ; but to them, who derived the 
world from a fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
such a consequence was of small import- 
ance. 

i Hom. Iliad. x. ver, 279. See Arrian’s 
Epictetns, lib. i. c. 12, both in the original, 


and in Mrs. Carter’s excellent translation. 


See also the comment of my worthy and 
learned friend Upton, on this chapter, in 
his valuable edition of that author, vol. ii. 
p. 40,41. Sce also Psalm exxxix. 

k ΤῸ the citations in note ¢, p. 293, may 
be added the following fine sentiment of. 
Thalés: Ἤρώτησέ τις αὐτὸν, εἰ λήθοι Θεοὺς 
ἄνθρωπος ἀδικῶν" ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ διανοούμενος. 
ἔφη: “One asked him, If a man might 
excape the knowledge of the gods, when he 
ws committing injustice ? No, says he, not 
even when he is meditating it.” Diog. Lacrt. 


i, 36. 
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than to say something of those characters which are usually 
ascribed to it by Aristotle and his followers, when they consider 
it not in a physical, but in a logical view. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CONCERNING THE PROPERTIES OF SUBSTANCE, ATTRIBUTED TO IT IN THE 
PERIPATETIC LOGIC, 


Tue ancient logicians, or rather Aristotle and his school, have 
given us of substance the following characters. 

They inform us, that, as substance, it is not susceptible of 
more and less.) Thus a lion is not more or less a lion, by being 
more or less bulky; a trianglé is not more or less a triangle, by 
being more or less acute-angled. The intensions‘and remissions 
are to be found in their accidents; the essences remain simply 
and immutably the same, and either absolutely are, or abso- 
lutely are not. 

Again ; substance, they tell us, admits of no contraries.” It is 
to this that Milton alludes, when, after having personified sub: 
stance, he tells us, 

To find a foe it shall not he his hap, 
And peace shall lull him in her flow’ry lap. Milt. Poems, No. ii. 
‘The assertion is evident in compound beings, that is to say, 
in substances natural; for what is there‘contrary to man con- 
sidered as man, or to lion considered as liga’ This is true also 
in the relation borne by matter to form; for while contraries by 
their etincidence destroy cach other, these two, matter and 
form, coalesce so kindly, that no change to either arises from 
their union. Thus the marble, when adorned with the form of 
a statue, is as precisely m&rble as it was before; and the oak, 
when fashioned into the form of a ship, is as truly oak as when 
it flourished in the forest. If there be any contrariety in sub- 
stance, it is that of form to privation, where privation neverthe- 
Jess is nearly allied to nonentity. ᾿ 

Lastly ; substance, they tell us, is something, which, though it 
have no contrary, yet is by nature susceptible of all contraries; 
itself still remaining one aif the same.” 

We cannot forget that description, given by Virgil, of the 
Cumzeai prophetess : 
; Subito non ywaltus, non color unus, 


Non compte: munsere come ; sed pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument. én. vi. 


1 Δοκεῖ δὲ ἡ οὐσία μὴ ἐπιδέχεσθαι τὸ edit. Sylb. ᾿ 
μᾶλλον καὶ τὸ ἧττον. Arist. Prad. p. Bu. ἡ Μάλιστα δὲ ἴδιον τῆς οὐσίας δοκεῖ εἶναι 
edit. Sylb. See Hermes, p. 175. τὸ ταυτὸν καὶ ἐν ἀριθμῷ ὃν τῶν ἐναντίων 
™ πάρχει δὲ ταῖς οὐσίαις καὶ τὸ μηδὲν εἶναι δεκτικόν. Arist. Ῥταά. p. 29. edit. 
αὑταῖς ἐναντίον εἶναι... Arist. Pred. p. 28, Sylb. 
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Here we see her countenance and complexion perpetually 
changing, her hair dishevelled, her breast panting, and a trans- 
ition too in her manners from sobriety to distraction. How 
different is all this from the appearance of that sibyl, who first 
so courteously received Afneas at Cums, and afterwards so pru- 
dently attended him to the shades? Yet, amidst all these con- 
trarieties, was she still the same siby]l; she was susceptible of 
them all, without becoming another woman. : 

This last character of substance appears to be the most essen- 
tial: for what is the support of contraries, or indeed of every 
attribute, but substance? Motion and rest, heat and cold, 
health and sickness, vigour and decay, are all to be found at 
times in each individual of the human race. Most of the same 
contraries are fo be found among brutes, and some of them 
descend even to the race of vegetables. 

If we descend from these minuter substances to our terra- 
queous globe, here tempest and cahn, frost and thaw, rain and 
drought, light and darkness, have each their turn; yet leave it, 
when they depart, after all their seeming contest, the same indi- 
vidual globe, and not another. Thus the poet, we have already 
quoted, still considering substance as a person : 


Yet he shall Jive in strife, and at lis door 

Devouring war shall never cease to roar: 

Yea, it shall be his nat‘ral property, 

To harbour those that are at enmity. Milt. Poems, No, ii. 
td 


If we extend our views beyond the spot which we inhabit, 
what is the whole vesible universe but the comprehensive re- 
ceptacle of every coftrary conceivable? Within this immense 
whole they all distributively exist, wlile each of them eby suc- 
cession fnlfilsits allotted period, without disturbing the general 
order, or lmpairing the general beauty. 

But if we ascend from passive aig material substances up to 
such as are active and immaterial, here we shall find no’ distri- 
bution, no succession of contraries ; but motion and rest, equality 
afd inequality, similarity and dessimilarity, identity and diversity, 
will appear, cach pair co-existing with the same being in the 
sauce mstant, aud that by au amazing connexion of both together 
ander one. . 

Τὸ is by virtue only of this combining, this unifying compre- 
hension, (and which for that reason can only belong to a being 
nnextended and indivisible,) that the mind or intellect pro- 
nounces that A is not B, that C is ynequal to D, that E is un- 
like to F. Were such propositions, instead of bemg compre- 
hended at onge by something indivisible and one, to be compre- 
hended in portions by the different, parts of something divisible ; 
or were they to be comprehended by a power indivisible, yet not 
at once, but in a succession ; it would be as impossible either way 
to comprehend the real propositions, as it would if they were to 
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be recognised in part by a man in England, in part by one in 
China; or else in part by a man in the present century, in part 
by one of the succeeding. It may be asked, in such instances, 
who is it that comprebends the whole ?° 

Lastly, much more in the Supreme Mind may we find such 
coincidence, since here, not only contraries, but all things what- 
ever co-exist, and that, too, after a& manner pecuharly tran- 
scandent; not by a hnowledge which is partial, but by one which 
is universal; not with occasional remissions, but in one uniform 
unremitting energy ;" not by subsequent inpressions from things 
already pre-existing, but by that original causality, through 
which it makes all things to exist. 

A noble field for speculating opens upon this occasion ; which, 
though arising out of our subject, yet naturally leading us be- 
yond it, we shall omit, and return to our logical inquiries, con- 
cluding here what we have to advance in our theory concerning 
substanee. 

We are now to consider the remaining genera, predicaments, 
or arrangements; that is to say, quality, quantity, relation, 
site, ὅσο. 

Some of these are at all times no higher than accidents; such, 
for example, as site or position, the time when, and the place 
where. Others, upon occasion, characterize and essentiate ; such, 
for example, as magnitude, figure, colour, and many qualities. 
Thus a triply extended magnitude is essential to body, angularity 
to a cube, heat to fire, and colour to every superficies not trans- 
parent. In all such instances they inake apart of the character- 
istic form, and in that sense are to be considered rather as sub- 
stancesethan as accidents. Llowever, as this holds not always, 
and that they are sometimes as merely and as stri¢tly accidents 


9 This reasoning, and that in Horfirs, p. 
29), note d, abundautly shes the supremacy 
of the mind among the faculties of the human 
soul, It is mind that sees the difference, 
not only between black and white, bitter 
and sweet, but (which vo sense is equal to) 
the difference between black and bitter, 
white and sweet, and the varions tribes of 
heterogencons attriblites. Nor does it shew 
this supremacy in these recognitions only, 
but likewise when under one and the same 
view it recognises objects of sense and of 
intellect united, us in case of sylogisms 
made of propositions paiticular and uni- 
versal ; such as (if I may be permitted to 
spenk after so scholastic a inanner) the 
syllogisms Darii aud Fer’o in the first 
figure. " 

To this may be added, that this joint 
recognition of things multiform, contrary, 
and heterogencons, and that By the sine 
faculty, and in the safne undivided instant, 


sceins to prove in the strongest manner that 
such faculty (by this faculty 1 mean the 
mind or intellect) must be ineorporeal ; for 
body, being infinitely divisible, is hy mo 

leans susceptible of such a simple and 
perfect ‘muty, as this recognition must ne- 
cessarily be. See Hennes, |. ili. ον. 4. note ὁ, 
See also Aristot. de Anima, ἢν iii, ὦ. 2. p. 52. 
edit, SyJb. Themist Paraph. p. 85. a, δ.» 

P See the chapter on Quality, where the 
verses of Empedocles are quoted. 

4 The author, in the representing of 
ancient opinions, has endeavoured, as far 
as he was able, to make all his treatises 
consistent and explanatory one of another. 
Those who would see what he has already 
written on the two grest elements of sub- 
sganer, discussed in this and the three pre 
ceding chapters, may search the index of 
Wernes for the words Mutler and Form ; 
and the index of Dialogue Concerning Art 


fort the word Cause. 
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as any of those which are so always, we choose under that 
common denomination to speculate upon them all, beginning, ac- 
cording to order, first from the first. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CONCERNING QUALITIES——CORPOREAL AND INCORPOREAL——NATURAL 
AND ACQUIRED~— OF CAPACITY AND COMPLETION——TRANSITIONS TM- 
MEDIATE, AND TITROUGIL A MEDLU M——DISPOSLTIONS, TTABITS——-GENIUS 
——PRIMARY AND IMPERFECT CAPACLTY—SECONDARY AND PERFECT— 
WHERE IT t8 THAT NO CAPACITIES BRXIST——QUALITIBES, PENETRATING 
AND SUPERFICIAL——ESSENTIAL FORM—TIGURE AN IMPORTANT QUA- 
LITY——FIGURES INTELLECTUAL, NATURAL, ARTIFICIAL, FANTASTIC— 
COLOUR, ROUGIINESS, SMOO'TI NESS, ELC.——PERSONS OF QUALITY — 
PROPERTIES ΟΡ QUALITY——SOME REJECTED, ONE ADMITTED, AND 
WHY. 


As substance justly holds the first rauk among these predica- 
ments, or universal arrangements, by being the single one among 
them that exists of itself, so the next in order, as some have as- 
serted,' is quality, because quality is said to be an attribute 
from which no substance 1s exempt. 

There may be substances, they tell us, devoid of quantity ; 
such, for example, if we adinit them, as the intellective, or jm- 
inaterial; but that tere should be substances devoid of quality 
is a thing hardly credible, because they could not then be cha- 
racterized and distinguished one from another. 

On this reasoning it 15 maintained, that although weghave no 
idea of quaitity suggested to us in that animating principle, the 
soul, yet can we discern that this principle has many different 
qualities, and that animals from tlL@se qualities derive their dis- 
tinct and specific characters. There is, for example, ‘a social 
sympathy in the soul of man, which prompts the dividuals of 

ur species to congregate, ang form themselves into tribes. 
Homo sum, hamani nihil a me alicnum pute. ὃ 
: ‘Terent. Heauton. act. 1. 
e We can trace the same conercgating quality im the bee, in the 
beaver, and even in the ferocious walf. It is, however, less fre- 


r This was the opinion of Archytas : 
πρῶτα μὲν τέτακται οὐσία---δευτέρα δὲ ἁ 
ποιότας : “the first in order is substance, 
the second quality.” Simplic. in Prad. 
Quantitat. p. 31. edit. Basil. Simplicius 
adds, ὥσπερ ἣ obgla τοῦ ποσοῦ πρυυπάρχει, 
διότι τὸ εἶναι τῷ ποσῷ ἀπὸ τῆς οὐσίας ἐν- 
δίδοται. οὕτως καὶ μετὰ τὸ ποιὸν ἂν εἴδ τὸ 
ποσὸν. ἐπειδὴ τὸν χαρακτῆρα αὐτὸν, καὶ 
τὴν ἰδιότητα ἀπὸ τῆς ποιότητος ἔχει : “ar 
substance precedes quantity, because being 


is imparted to quantity from substance, so 
also must quantity succeed and come after 
quality, inasmuch as it derives from quality 
its Very character and distinctive peculi- 
arity.” Ibid. Tb ποιὸν λέγεται ἡ διαφορὰ 
τῆς οὐσίας: “The difference which attends 
each substance is called quulity.” Arist. Mo- 
taph. A. c. 14, He explains it immedi- 
ately: “man is a biped animal; horse, a 
quadruped” 
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quent in those of ferocious character ; the greater part of whom, 
if we except those seasons while they breed and nurture their 
young, seem to fec] no other instincts but such as lead them to 
be solitary. It was under this unfeeling and gloomy character 
that Homer describes Polypheme and his giant-brethren : 
: Θεμιστεύει δὲ ἕκαστος 
Παίδων, ἠδ᾽ ἀλόχων" οὐδ᾽ ἀλλήλων ἀλέγουσι. Οάγς, ix. 114. 
“ Each lords it o’er 
ξ His children and his wives; uor care they aught 
One for another.” 

Tt is no less obvious, on the other hand, that there are qualities 
which may be considered as peculiar to body. If we adinit 
figures, colours, and odours for qualities, and such undoubtedly 
they are, we must admit, of course, that among animal bodies 
there is one figure to the serpent, another to the horse; one 
colour to the swan, another to the parrot. Even in the vegetable 
race, the rose has one odour, the jessamine another; there is one 
figure to the orange, another to the fig. 

It follozrs, therefore, that.as qualities help to distinguish not 
only one soul from another soul, and one body from another 
body, but (in a more general view) every soul from every body, 
it follows (J say) that qualities, by having this common reference 
to both, are naturally divided into corporeal aud incorporeal. 

It was the Judgment of Shakspeare to unite them in the cha- 
racter of Richard the Third, when he makes Buckingham relate 
in‘what manner he recommended him to the citizens of London: 


Withal 1 did infer your hneaments, . 
Reing the right idea of your father, 
Both in your form, and nobleness of mind. 

Virg® does the same with respect to Atneas, when he makes 
his heroic virtue and his graceful person have so‘ powerful an 
offect upon the unfortunate Dido : 

Quis novus hic nfitris successit sedibus hospes ? 
{Juam sese ore ferens, quam forti pectore et armis ? 
/En. iv. 10, 11. 

The qualities above mentioned edmit of another division, ail 
that is into.zatural and acquired. Thus, in the mind, dveility 
may be called a natura] quality; science, an acquired one: in the 
human body, beauty may be called a natural quality; gentility, an, 
nequired one. This distinetion descends even to bodies inant- 
mate. To transinit objects of vision is a quality natural to 
crystal ; but to enlarge them, while transmitted, is a character 
adventitious. Even the sqme quality may be natural in one 
substance, as attraction in the magnet ; and acquired in another, 
as the same attraction in the magnetic bar. 

All the above qualities have not only their completion, but 
their capacity." Thus not only the grape when complete, (that 


* Thus we translate the worlls évreAd- μὲν δυνάμει, τὰ δὲ ἐνεργείᾳ. Advapiss 
xe and δύναμις : sometimes we read 7a“ potwer,” is peen in ὅλη, “matter 5” ἐν 
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is to say, When mature,) possesses a delicious flavour; but there 
is a capacity also to produce it, residing in a simple grape-stonc. 
‘ven in artificial substances there are m like manner capacities. 
A grain of gunpowder has the capacity of explosion ; a musical 
instrument, that of rendering harmony. If, leaying these arti- 
ficial and vegetative substances, we go still higher, we shall in 
animals find capacities, commonly known by the name of in- 
stincts; to which the frame of every species is peculiarly jc- 
commodated, and which frame such instincts internally actuate. 

Dente lupus, cornu taurus petit 3 unde nisi intus 

Monstratum ἢ Horat. Sat. ii. 1]. δὲν 

In man there 18 a capacity to science and virtue; and well 

would it be for him, if not also to their contraries. Yet such is 
our nature, such the peculiar character of the reasoning faculty, 
belonging to us as men; it is capable of either direction,' and 
mav be empIbyed, like the same weapon, as well to evil as to 
rood, 
ΝΟΥ are there such qualities onjy as capacities, byt there is 
a contrary and negative sort, which may be called incapacities ;" 
and these also of different kinds, some for better, some for 
worse ; 50 that where the capacities do honour, there the inca- 
pacities debase ; where the capacities debase, there’their oppo- 
sites do honour. Thus to the power of being taught, an honour- 
able capacity, 18 opposed the incapacity of bemg taught, a 
debasing one; and hence is man distinguished from an insect, 
and the one called dotile, the other indocile. Again, to the power 
of dying, a debasinggeapacity, is opposed the inability of dying, 
a superior one; and thus are superior beings called immortal m 
the way of execllence,* whilst man is called mortal, with a view 
to subordindtion. 

The transition from qualities of capacity to those of comple- 
tion, is somctimes immediate, som@Mimes through a medium. 
Thus in a grain of gunpowder. the transition from the power of 
gxploding, to actual explosion, is immediate ; so from the power 


, : : ? : 
τελέχεια, “completion,” in eBoy “form.” And why this?—hecause they are both 


The division above mentioned into corpo- 
real and incorporeal is taken from Ploti-, 
nus, as we lear from Simplicius, in Pricd. 
yp. 69. Π, 

‘ Ἐπαμφοτερίζει πᾶσα ἡ λογοειδὴς [δύ- 
vauis:] “νοῦν power of the rational kind 
has a capacity cither way, that is, a double 
capacity.” Ammon, in Pred. p. 127. Αἱ 
μὲν οὖν μετὰ λόγου δυνάμεις, αἱ αὐταὶ 
πλειόνων καὶ τῶν ἐναντίων : “The powers 
that are connected with the reasoning fa- 
culty, are the situe with respect to various 
and contrary operations.” Aristot. de® In- 
terpr. p. 75. edit. Sylb. 

_ 10 is thns medicine, aa an art, can cause 
sickness as well as health; music, ps an 
art, cun cause discord as well as harmony, 


founded in reason ; and it is the same reason, 
in all instances, which shews us the thing, 
and shews us also its privation: ὁ δὲ Adyos 
ὃ αὐτὸς δηλοῖ τὸ πρᾶγμα, καὶ τὴν στέρη- 
ow.” Arist. Metaph. ix. 2. p. 143. edit. 
Sylh. See also pages 147, 153, of the same 
work, 

Δυνάμεις, ἀδυναμίαι. 
41 .*edit. Sylb. 

Sappho, the celebrated poetess, has a 
singular sentiment upon this subject: Td 
ἀποθνήσκειν κακόν" of θεοὶ γὰρ οὕτω κεκρί- 
nari’ ἀπεθνήσκὸν γὰρ ἄν: “To dic, is an 
evil; the gods have so determined it, or 
else they, would die themselves.” Arist, 
Rhet. 1. ic. 22. 5, 27. 


Arist. Pred. p. 
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of hearing, to actual hearing ; from the power of seeing, to actual 
sight; and the same in the other senses,’ all which we seem to 
possess in a sort of perfection from the beginning. But there 
are other capacities, aud those none of the meanest, where the 
transition to completion is necessarily through a medium. 


Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit, fecitque pucr. Hor. Art. Poct. 412. 

[ἢ art be our end, there are many energies to be practised; 
if a science, many theorems to be understood; if moral virtue, 
many appetites to be curbed, many opinions to be eradicated, 
before we can attain the wished-for goal. The qualitics, which 
distinguish any being, during this changeable period, may be 
called tendencies, dispositions, or progressive qualities. They are, 
too, as well as capacities, of a different colour, some good, some 
bad. There is a kind of laudable progression, before we arrive 
at perfect virtne; as there is a kind of degenerating intcrval, 
before we sink into perfeet vice. 

Our tendencies during these intervals are easy to be inter- 
rupted. Ax the wiles of pleasure, and an ill-directed shame, are 
often fatal checks to a voung proficient in virtue; so are con- 
science and a better shame to voung beginners in viee. And 
hence we niay perceive the true character of these tendencies ; 
which is, that of all qualities they are the least steady and per- 


Innnent. 


TTorace well describes this state of fluctuation: 


ε Si toga dissidet impar, 
Rides: quid, mea cum pugnat sententia secfm 5 
(Quod petiit, spernit ; repetit, quod nuper omisit ; 


/Eetuat, et vite discorvenit ordine toto, € 


Horat. Epist. 1. 1. 96. 


It is to the same mutable condition that Epictetus alludes, 
Α 


Y The Peripatctics made two sorts of ca- 
pacity. both of which have a foundation in 
nature, and yet are evidently distingug hed 
the one from the other. Man, as a rational 
being, is capable of geometry. ‘This is the 
first capacity. After he has acquired the 
science of geometry, he possesses it, even 
when he docs not geometrize. This is the 
second capacity ; & capacity acquired indeed 
by labour, hut when once acquired, called 
forth in an instant; a capacity founded on 
the original one, but Fet in every view of it 
far superior and more valuable. © 

All this holds with regard to the intellect 
ur mind, but by no means with regard to 
the senses, for these are perfect, or nearly 
809 from the beginning, and require neither 
time, nor teaching, for their maturity. 

“Oray δὲ γεννηθῇ, ἔχει ἤδη ὥσπερ ἐπι- 
στήμην καὶ τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι, καὶ τὸ κατ᾽ ἐν- 
ἔργειαν ὁμοίως λέγεται τῷ θεωρεῖν - “ Ag 
noon as any one is horn, he immediately 
possenses sense, as he would actual science ; 
ond the energy of sensation has a similar 
meaning with that of attual scientific spe- 


euating.” Arist. de An. li, 5. He means 
by this, that every man originally sees 
with the same ease, as an able geometrician 
goes through a theorem. There is none of 
the fatigue and labour and delay of a 
learner: sceing and hearing have no need 
io,be taught us, 4 

Animum autem reliquis rebus ita perfecit, 
ut corpus: sensihus chim ormavit ad res 
pereipiendas jdoneis, ut nihil aut non mul- 
“tum adjumento ullo ad suam conformationem , 
jndigeret. Quod autem in homine praestan- 
tissimum et optimum est, id, &e. Cie. de 
Fin. 1. v. ὦ 2]. 

Aud here, by the way, we may perccive 
a capital distinction between those two 
powers or facultics of the soul, sense and 
intellect, which faculties in vulgar specula- 
tions are too often confounded. In intel- 
lect there is an advance té better and more 
confplete 3 a progression wholly unknown 
to the powers of sensc, which is complete 
from the very beginning, throngh all its 
operations. 
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where having spoken upon proficiency, lhe subjoins the following 
advice: “ That after a certain tune his young philosopher should 
exhibit himself, to see how far the fancies overpowered him, as 
they did before; and how far he was now able to resist their 
jpfluence. He advises him, however, to fly at first such conflicts, 
as would put his virtue to a trial too severe; And quotes the 
proverb on the occasion, that the metal pot and the stone pot 
do not with safety accord.”¢ 

Such therefore is the character of these tendencies, or Uis- 
positions." But different is the case when their course is 
finished, and when they may be said to have attained their 
maturity and completion. The man completely virtuous dreads 
no allurements; the man completely vicious feels ne compune- 
tions. Like sturdy oaks, they defy that foree which could 
easily have bent them while they were but saplings. 

And henceg as we are not said to have an estate, because we 
are walking upon it, or to have a picture, beeause we are holding 
it; but to have them, tmplies a superior, a more permanent pos- 
session, such as either cannot be defented, or at least not easily; 
henee, I say, these completions, whether virtuous or vicious, are 
‘alled, from their steadiness and permanence, δῆ." They 
are possessions, Which their owner ay properly be said to have, 
aud by whieh we call him habitually good, or habitually bad. 
The professors of medicine find this distinction in human bodies. 
it is not any health, (such as health just recovered, or with dift 
fieulty preserved,) but it ix confirmed and steady health, which 
they call a aood habit of body. They have reference in diseases 
to the same permaffence, when they talk of /ectic coughs, and 
hectic fevers, complaints not casual, but which make apart (as 
it were) of the constitution. ; 

And thus, besides the distinctions of corporcal and incorporeal, 
of watural and acquired, may all quagities be considered as capaci- 
fies, as teadencies, and as habits; as capacities only and habits, 
where the transition is immediate; as all three successively, 
Where the transition is through a medium. 

It is worth while to observe in the human mind the succes- 
sive appearance of these qualities, where during the transition 
there exists a medium or interval. The origiyal power which 

” Arrian. Epiet. L iii, e. 12. shig¢ easily, may be called dispositions, he 

® Διάθεσις, “disposition 3” €&es, “habit.” subjoins, that so it is: ἣν μή τις καὶ αὐτῶν 


Arist. Cat. p. 40, edit. Sylb. τούτων τυγχάνει διὰ χρόνου πλῆθυς 157 
» Διαφέρει ἕξις διαθέσεως τῷ τὴν μὲν συμπεφυσιωμένη καὶ ἀνίατος (legilur ἀκί- 


εὐκίνητον εἶναι, τὴν δὲ πολνχρονιώτερουν, 
καὶ δυσκινητότερον " “ Wabit differs from 
disposition, as the latter is casily moveable, 
the former is ofloager duration, and more 
difficult to he moved.” Arist. Prowl py 40. 
edit. Sylb, 

And just after, having spoken of warmth 
and cold, of health and sickness, and shewn 
how fur these, when they ate mutalde and 


yntos.) ἢ πάνν δυσκίνητος οὖσα. Ἶϊν ἄντις 
tows ἕξιν ἤδη προσαγορεύοι : “ Unless any 
one of these very affections should by length 
of time become naturalized, and grow either 
immoveable, or only to be removed with 
Vifliculty ; which perfection then perbaps 
we may calla Rabif.” Arist. Pracd. p. 4]. 
edit, Syl. 
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the mind possesses of being taught, we call natural capacity; 
and this in some degree is common to all men. The superior 
facility of being taught, which some possess above the rest, we 
call genius. The first transition, or advances from natural power, 
we call proficiency ; and the end or completion of proficiency, we 
call habit. ‘ 

If such habié be conversant about matter purely speculative, 
it is then called science ; if it descend from speculation to prac- 
ticé, it is then called art; and if such practice be conversant in 
regulating the passions and affections, it is then called moral 
vigtue. 

Even all these habits, after having been thus acquired, can 
return at times into capacity, and there lie dormant and for a 
time unperceived. 


Alfenas vafer, omni 
Abjecto instrumento artis, clausaque taberna, 


de 
Sutor erat. Horat. Sat. i. 3. 130. 


Wide however is the difference between this habitual, se~ 
condary capacity,® and that which is natural and original. ‘The 
habitual can pass at once, when it pleases, into perfect energy; 
the natural, only through the medium of institution and re- 
peated practice. 

The several qualities thus variously distinguished are to be 
found only in beings of subordinate nature. But if there be a 
being, whose existence is all-perfect and complete, and such must 
that Being necessarily be, the source of peyfection to all others ; 
with the nature of such being this variety will be incompatible. 
In him are no powers or dormant capaciti€s, no proficiencies or 
transitions from worse to better, and still much less from better 
to worse; but a full and immutable energy througk every part 
of space. It was concerning this divine principle that Impe- 
docles sung of old : ε. 

: Οὔτε yap ἀνδρομέῃ κεφαλῇ κατὰ γυῖα κέκασται, 
Οὐ μὲν ἀπαὶ νώτων γε δύο κλάδοι alacovow, 
Οὐ πόδες, οὐ θόα γοῦνα, οὐ μήδεα λαχνήεντα, ᾽ 


᾿Αλλὰ φρὴν ἱερὴ. καὶ ἀθέσφατῦς ἔπλετο μοῦνον, 
Spovriat κόσμον ἅπαντα καταΐσσουσα θοῇσι. 


No limbs hath he, with human head adorned ; 

Nor from his shoulders briuich two sprouting aruis ; 
To Him belong nor feet nor pliant knees ; 

But mind alonc he waa ; ineffable, 

And holy mind: that rapidly pervades 

With piovidential cares the mighty world. 4 


ὁ See before, note y, p. 294. Οὐχ ἁπλοῦ 
ὄντος τοῦ δυνάμει λεγομένου, ἀλλὰ τοῦ μὲν 
ὥσπερ ἂν εἴπομεν τὸν παῖδα δύνασθαι στρα- 


rity.” 
Sylb. 
4 See Ammon. in lib. de Interpret. p. 199. 


Arist. de An. 1. ii. ον. 5. p. 3d. edit. 


τηγεῖν, τοῦ δὲ ὡς τὸν ἐν ἡλικίᾳ ὄντα. 


“ Capacity or power is not a simple term of 


one meaning only, but there is one sort, 
when we say of a child, he has a capacity 
to he a inilitary leader ; another,'when we 
buy so of a man, who is‘in complete matu- 


B. and Poes. Philosoph. ken, Step. p. 30. 
where, instend of οὔτε χὰρ ἀνδρομεῃ. we 
read οὐ μὲν γὰρ βροτέῃ. 

And here it may be observed, by way 
of digression, that in this part of Ammo 
nius, ἃ part truly valuable, and deeply phi- 
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The speculations of this genus, or arrangement, having now 
-arried ug to the sublimest of all objects, ought here to end. But 
as there still remain a few observations, and besides these a dis- 
quisition into the properties of the genus, and that the apparent 
as well as the real; we cannot quit the subject till these inquiries 
have been first satisfied. Thus then the treatise proceeds. 

With respect to qualitics purely. corporeal, they may be con- 
sidered cither as penetrating body, such as gravitation, heat, 
flavour, and the like; or clse as confined to the surface, such as 
figure, colour, smoothness, roughness, &c. ‘Those internal qua- 
litices which pervade the whole, (whether they arise merely from 
organization, or Include that and sgmething more,) constitute 
what we call essential form or natural essence. And hence the 
just idea of natural essence, or exsential form,’ which consists 
in giving a character to the subject which it pervades. It is 
through this internally pervading character, that substances are 
what they are; that they, become not only distinguished from 
one another, but from the nicest mimiecries of art; the real 
orange from the orange of wax,.the living lion from the lion 
painted. ὴ 

Indeed one of the capital distinctions between operations na- 
tural and artificial is, that nature penetrates, while art stops at 
the surface. It is the surface of the canvas, which the painter 
covers; the surface of the gem, which the jeweller polishes; the 
surface of the steel, to which the smith gives a figure; and the 
surface of the stying, 40 which the musician applies his bow. 
There is hardly any dqyiation froin this rule with respect to arts, 
if we except those only, (such as cookery and medicine,) the 
business of which consists principally in compounding satural 
materials. Pere indeed the proportions pass through the whole 
composition, and the more accurate these proportions, the greater 
of course the merit of each artist. 8 

It must be remembered, however, that though artificial quali- 
ties are mostly superficial, yet are not all natural qualities to be 
edhsidered as internal. The Sorm or essence of every natural 
substance (that is to say; in other words, its systenr of internal 
qualities) extends itself outwardly’ every way from within; and, 


foxophical, we mect in the printed text two ἐκείνων, ἃ reading manifestly better, though 


chasms, which much impair the meaning. 
rhe first occurs, p. 199. B. line 19, between 
the words τῶν---καὶ τῶν. Here a MS. col- 
lation supplies the word ἀφανῶν. The se- 
cond occurs p. 200, line 2, after the word 
συνιέντων. Were the same MS. supplies the 
following valuable reading, which lies far 
heyond the reach ©f the most acute con- 
jecture. The words,are—ov συνιέντων [8% 
περιπετάσματα τῆς ἀληθείας εἰσι. 

"here is a third reading, from the same 
authority, in the fourth line of the same 
Page, which is ἀπ᾿ ἐκείνων, instend of “ex's 


not so§mportant as the former. 

The edition of Ammonins, here referred 
to, is that of Venice, in 12mo., in the year 
1545. The same places may be found in 
the edition of Aldus, at Venice, in 12mo., 
in the year 1546, p. 172. B. p. 173. and in 
the folio edition of the same Aldus, in the 
year 1503, where the pages are not marked, 
bue where the above chasms easily shew 
themselves to the reader's cye. 

© See befpre, p. 275. 

Γ“Ὥσπερ δὲ τῆς διαστάσεως τὸ τέλυς 
ἐστι Th σχῆμα. οὕτως ἡ τυῦ ὅλου εἴδους 
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as it must necessarily stop somewhere, (every individual being 
finite,) so according to the different points at which it stops in 
its evolution, it communicates to each substance a different and 
peculiar figure. And hence the true character of every natural 
and specific figure, which ought not to be considered merely as 
a surtace, but as a bound; the bound to which the internal es- 
sence or form every way extends itself, and at which, when it is 
arrived, it finally terminates. 

For this reason it is, that of all the external qualities there is 
none so capital, so characteristic, as figure. It is a kind of uni- 
versal signature, by which nature makes known to us the several 
species of her productions; the primary and obvious test, by 
which we pronounce this a vegetable, and that an animal; this 
an oak, and that a lion: so that if we neither suspect fraud, nor 
the fallibility of our own organs, we commonly rest here, and 
inquire no further. : 

If we pass from these natural suljects to contemplate figure 
in works of art, we shall discover it to be almost all that art is 
able to communicate. It is to this that the painter arrives by 
addition; the sculptor by detraction ; the founder by fusion ; 
and the stucco-artist by moulding. νον when we contemplate 
the tools‘of art, it will appear, that as it is by virtue of their 
figure alone the saw divides, the hammer drives, and the pincers 
extract; so is it from these several figures, that they derive 
their character and their name, not from their matter, which 
matter is often the same, when the tools &re totally different and 
distinct one from another.® 

eo ἐξ... . ; 

Nor are these artificial the only figures with which man is 
found «onversaut. Among the various possibilities which the 
mind suggests, there is a more accurate tribe of figares, which it 
recognises and defines, and which, it may be justly questioned, 
whether matter ever postessed; for example, the perfect tri- 
angle, the perfect circle, the perfect pyramid, the perfect sphere, 
with the rest of those figures commonly called mathematical." 
These are not sought out by experiments, nor are the truths 
dependent Ὅη them derived from expériments, being in fact. the 
result of a more authentic knowledge, that is to say, in other 
words, of the purest demonstration. On these figures, and their 
dependent truths, rests the whole of mechanics, so highly useful 
to human life; rest astronomy and optics, and a large part of 
physics, some of the noblest subjects among the corporeal for 
contemplation. . 


ἀποτελεύτησις ἄχρι τῆς ἐπιφανείας τὴν complete form, αἱ its surface, produces 
μορφὴν ἀπεγέννησεν, οὖσαν αὐτὴν τὸ pai- shape; shape being itsalf the apparent ves 
νόμενον ἴχνος τοῦ εἴδους, καὶ τελευτείαν fee of that form, and the ultimate extent 
ἔκτασιν τῆς τοῦ λόγου ἐπὶ τὰ ἐκτὸς mpo- of that progression, which the internal ratio 
όδου. Simplic. in Prad. p. 69. B. edit. Basil, makes outwards.” 

“For as the end or extremity of any ex- & See before, chap. iv. 

tension is the figure, so the ending of a, ™ See p. 94, and note ἡ. 
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The industry of man stops not even here, but prompts him 
to search for figures, not only in his intellect, but in a lower 
faculty. 

The poet's eyc, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And as imagination bodies forth ® 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothings 

A local habitation and a name. 


Shaksp. Mids. Night’s Dream, act v. se. 1.5 


And hence that tribe of figures, which are neither natural, nor 
artificial, nor intellectual, but which make a fourth sort, that 
may be called fantastic, or imaginary ; such as centaurs, satyrs, 
sphinxes, hydras, &c. 

And so much’ for figure, that most capital quality of all the 
superficial. ᾿ : 

The next quality of this sort after figure is colour, the source, 
like figure, of many varieties and distinctions. Yet that it is 
inferior to figure is obvious from this: in the sketches of a 
painter we know things by their figures alone, without their co- 
lours; but not by their colours alone, when divested of their 
figures. 

Ax fur roughness, smootlmess, hardness, softness, though they 
may be said, perhaps, to penetrate further than the surface, yet 
are they, to man’s sensation at least, so many qualities super- 
ficial. . 

And now with,respéct to all kinds of qualities, whether cor- 
poreal or incorporeal, there is one thing to be observed, that 
soine degree of permanence is always requisite; else they are 
not so properly qualities, as incidental affections.’ Thus eve call 
not ἃ man pa&gsionate, because he has occasionally been angered, 
but because he is prone to frequent anger; nor do we say a man 
is of a pallid or a ruddy complexion, Because he is red by imme- 
diate exercise, or pale by sudden fear, but when that paletiess or 
redness may be called constitutional. 

Ve have said already, that it was the essence of all qualities to 
characterize and distinguish. And hence the origin ofthat phrase, 
“a person of quality ;” that is to say, a person distinguished 
fom the vulgar by his valour, his wisdom, or some other capital 
accomplishment. As these were the primary sources of those 
external honours paid to eminent men in precedences, titles, 
and various other privileges; it followed that these honours by 
degrecs grew to represent the things honoured ; so that as virtue 


' These Aristotle calls πάθη. Οὔτε γὰρ 
ὁ ἐρυθριῶν διὰ τὰ αἰσχύνεσθαι, ἐρυθρίας 
λέγεται, οὔτε ὃ ὠχριῶν διὰ τὸ φοβεῖσθδι, 
ὠχρίας" ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον πεπονθέναι τι ὥστε 
πάθη μὲν τὰ τοιαῦτα λέγεται, ποιότητες δὲ 
οὔ. “Neither is the man who blushes from 
being ashamed, called of a reddish come 


plexion; nor is he who turns pale from 
being frightened, called of a palish com- 
pluaxion, but they are rather said to have 
been particularly affected ; for which reason 
such eventreare called incidental affections, 
and not qualities.” , Arist. Pred. p. 43. 
edit. Sylb, 
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led originally to rank, rank in after-days came to infer virtue; 


particular ranks, particular virtues: that of a prince, serenity ; 
of an ambassador, excellence; of a duke, grace; of a pope, 
holiness; of a justice or mayor, worship, &c. ὅσα. 

As to the general properties of quality, they may be found 
among the following. 

Contrariely appertains to it.) Thns in the corporeal qualities, 
hot is contrary to cold, and black to white. So, too, in mental 
qualitics, wisdom is contrary to folly, and virtue to vice: subor- 
dinate virtues to subordinate vices; liberality to avarice, couraye 
to cowardice. Even vices themselves are contrary one to another; 
cowardice to temerity, avarice to profusion. It may be doubted, 
however, whether tlis character of qualitv be universal ; for 
what umong figures is therg contrary in one figure to another, 
either in the square to the cirtle, or in the circle to the square‘ 

Another property of qualities is fo admit of dhtrnsion and re- 
mission.* Thus of two persons handsome, there may be one the 
handsomer: and among many handsome, one the handsomest. 

Πασάων δ᾽ ὕπερ ἦγε κάρῃ ἔχει ἠδὲ μέτωπα, 
‘Pela δ᾽ ἀριγνώτη πέλεται. καλαὶ δέ τε πῶσαι. Ifom. Odys. Z, 107, 
* Far above all she hears her tow'ring head, 

+ With case distinguish’d, tho’ they all are fair.” 

So sir John Falstaff, speaking to his companion, the young 
prinee—“ Tam not John a Gaunt, your grandfather ; aud yet | 
um no coward.”! 

It appears, however. that the abové-mentioned species of 
quality, called figure, no more admits thy property than it did 
contrariety. The figures which are triangles, are not more so 
one then another; no more are the circles, circles; the squares, 
squares, &c.: which seems, indeed, to arise from their definitude 
and preeision.™ 

But there is a property*io be found which may justly deserve 
the name, by being common at least to the whole genus, if not 
peculiar to that only: and this property is, that by virtue of their 
qualities things are denominated hke and unlike.” (tis thus that 
the swan by his quality of whiteness resembles the snow; that 
Achilles by his quality of fierceness resembles a mastiff; and 
that the earth by her quality of figure is like to a bowl. : 

From this property we see the reason why there is no arrange- 
ment to which the pocts are so much indebted as to this; 
wince hence they derive those innumerable images which 50 
strongly distinguish poetry from every other species of writing. 
For example: let us suppose a young hero just slain; let us 

3 Ὑπάρχει δὲ ἐναντιότης κατὰ τὸ ποιὸν, m See Hermes, p. 175. 
κι τ A. Arist. Pred. p. 44, edit. Sylb.c δ ἢ “Ὅμοια δὲ ἣ ἀνόμοια κατὰ μόνας τὰς 
k Ἐπιδέχεται δὲ τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ rd ἧττον ποιότητας λέγεται" ὅμοιον γὰρ ἕτερον ἑτέρῳ 


τὰ ποιά κι τ. A. Arist. Pred p. 45. edit. οὔκ ἐστι κατ᾽ ἄλλο οὐδὲν, ἢ καθ᾽ ὃ ποιόν 


Sylb. : ἐστιν. Arist. Praed. p. 45, edit, Sylb. 
! Shaksp. Hen. IV. ‘ 
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sn ppose him lying, with a drooping head, a face divested of life 
and bloom, yet still retaining traces both of beauty and of youth. 
The poet would illustrate this pathetic image Ly finding some- 
thing that resembles it. And where is he to search, but where he 
can discover similar qualitics? He finds at length an assemblage 
of them in a flower Just gathered: the same drooping head, the 
same lifeless fade, the saine relicts of a form that was once fair 
and flourishing. 

Thus then Virgil, speaking of young Pallas: ° 

(Qualem virginco demessum pollice florem 

Sen mollis viol, seu languentis hyaciuthi, 

Cui neque fulgor adhue, needum sua forma reecssit ; 

Non jam mater alit tellus, viresque ministrat. /En. xi. 68. 
- Again, what would Milton have us conceive, when he deseribes 
the tremendous shield-of Satan? ,Those conspicuous characters 
of brightness, yastness, and rotundity. To what subject then 
ought he to refer, that we may comprehend what he would de- 
seribe 4 If must be to one that eminently possesses an assem- 
lage of the same qualities. Let tlie poet, in his own words, 
inform us what this subject is: 

The broad circumference 
Mung on his shoulders, like the moon. Par. duost, i. 286, 

The reason of this property may be, perhaps, as follows. 70 
be like is something dess than to be perfectly the same, and some- 
thing more than to be perfeetly different. And hence it is, that 
when two things are celled dike, there is imphed in their nature 
something of sameness, and something of diversity. If it be 
asked what the sameRess is; we answer, it must be something 
more definitive than those transcendental samenesses whjch run 
through all things. We say not that a picce of cbony is like a 
swan, because they both are; or that a crow resembles a snow- 
ball, because each of them is one, ang not two. The identity 
must be sought from among the number of those qualitics, the 
nature of which is less extensive, and more confined to parti- 
eidar species. Let blackness, for example, be a quality of this 
character in that union ef qualities which constitutes ebony ; 
and Jet the saine quality be one also in that union which con- 
stitutes ὃν crow. So far, then, the ebony and the crow are the 
same; through every other quality perhaps they are different ; 
and through sameness, thus tempered by diversity, they become, 
and are called live. 

The same happens to the carth ayd a bowl, from their com- 
mon rotundity ; to the hero and the mastiff, from their common 
ferocity, 

And so much for the second uniyersal genus, arrangement, or 
predicament, the genus of quality, its various species, and its 
different properties. 


° Seco note ἧς p2275, and note xr, p. 305, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


CONCERNING QUANTITY—ITS TWO SPECIES—THEIR CHARACTERS. TIME 
AND PLACE—THEIR CHARACTERS. PROPERTY OF QUANTITY, WIAT. 
QUANTITIES RELATIVE. FIGURE AND NUMBER, THEIR EFFECT UPON 
QUANTITY——-IMPORTANCE OF THIS EFFECT. SCIENCES MATHEMATICAL 
APPERTAIN TO IT-—THEIR USE, ACCORDING TO PLATO. HOW OTHER 
BEINGS PARTAKE OF QUANTITY. ANALOGY, FOUND IN MIND. COM=- 
« MON SENSE AND GENIUS, HOW DISTINGUISHED. AMAZING EFFICACY 
OF THIS GENUS IN AND THROUGH THE WORLD. ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tue attribute of substance, standing in arrangement next to 
quality, 1s quantity; the former having precedence, as being 
supposed more universal ; while the latter, at leagt in appearance, 
seems not to extend beyond body. 

Out of natural bodies is the visible world composed, and we 
may coritemplate them in’ different manners; either one body, 
taken by itself and alone; or many bodies, taken collectively 
and at once. When Virgil says of the ouk, 


. (Quantum vertice ad auras 
/Etherias, tantum radice ad Tartara tendit ; Geor, ii. 291. 
or when Milton informs us, that 
‘ Behemoth, biggest born of carth, unheaved 
Ilis vastness ; φ : Par. Lost, vii. 471. 


in these instarrees we have only one bodv, taken by itself and 
alone, and this naturally suggests the idea of magnitude. But 
when tn Virgil we read, 
(Quam multa in sylvis autumni frigore primo 
Lapsa cadunt folia ; fin, vi. 809, 


or when in Milton, 


Thick as autumnal leaves, that strew the hrooks 
In Vallombrosa ; . Par. Lost, i. 392. 
in these instances we have many bodies taken collectively and at 
once, and this naturally suggests the idea of multitude. 
Horace gives the two species together in his fine address (0 
Augustus: 


Cum tot sustineas et tanta negotia, Horat. Epist. 1. ii. 1. 


Now in magnitude and multitude we bchold these two primary, ° 
these two grand and comprehensive species, into which the genus 
of quantity is divided; magnitude, from its union, being called 
quantity continuous ; multitude, oe its separation, quantity 
discrete.” ‘ 


P Top δὲ ποσοῦ τὺ μέν ἐστε διωρισμένον, τὸ δὲ συνεχές. Aristot. Preed. p. 30. edit. 
Svlb. ‘ 
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Of the continuous kind is every solid; also the bound of every 
solid, that 1s, a superficies; and the bound of every superficies, 
that is, a line; to which may be added those two concomitants 
of every body, namely, time and place. Of-the discrete kind are 
flects, armies, herds, flocks, the syllables of sounds articulate, &c. 

We have mentioned formerly,’ when we treated’ of time, that 
every now or present instant was a boundary or term at which 
the past ended and the future began; and that it was in the 
perpetuity of this connection that time became continuous. In 
Jike manner within every line may be assumed infinite such con- 
nectives, under the character of points; and within every supers 
ficies, under the character of lines; and within every solid, under 
the character of superficies ; to which connectives these quantities 
owe their continuity. And hence a specific distinction, attending 
all quantities continuéus, that their several parts everywhere 
coincide in a cemmon boundary or connective.’ 

It is not so with quantities discrete ; for here such coincidents 
is plainly impossible. Let us suppose, for example, a multitude 
of squares, 2, γ, 2. ἄς. ° ° 


HfTere if the line AB, where the square 2 ends, were the same 
with the line CD, where the square y begins, and EF in like 
manner the samewwith GH, they would no longer be a multitude 
of squares, but one cogtinuous paraliclogram ; such as 


the figure K MNIL. 


Another specific character belonging to the solid body, the 
superficies, and the line, (all of which are quantities continnous,) 
is*that their parts have a definite position within some definite 
whole ;* while in quantities disercte, that is in multatudes, such 
position is no way requisite. In the most perfect continuous 
quantities, such as beams of timber, blocks of marble, &e. it is 
with difficulty the parts can change pesition, without destruction 
to the quantity, taken as continuous. But a herd of cattle, or 
an army of soldiers, may change position as often as they please, 
and no damage arise to the multitude, considered as a multitude. 

It must be remembered, however, that this character of po- 


Φ 
4 See Hermes, lib. i. ὦ, 7. p. 146. 2 5" Ἔστι, τὰ μὲν ἐκ θέσιν ἐχόντων πρὸς 
, ἢ See Arist. Predic. p. 31. edit. SyIh, ἄλληλα τῶν ἐν αὐτοῖς μορίων συνέστηκε" 
H δὲ γραμμὴ συνεχής ἐστιν, κιτιλ. This οἷον τὰ μὲν τῆς γραμμῆς μόρια θέσιν ἔχει 
character is described tu be πρός τινα κοινὸν πρὸς ἄλληλα, κι τι A, Arist. Preed. p. 81. 
Spor συνάπτειν. Tbid. edit, Sylh. 
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sition extends not to time, though time be a continuous subject. 
How, indeed, should the parts of time have position, which are 
so far from being permanent, that they fly as fast as they arrive ? 
Here, therefore, we are rather to look for a sequel in just order ;‘ 
for a continuity not by position, as in the limbs of an animal, 
but for a continuity by succession : 


Velut unda supervenit undam. Horat. Epist, ii, 2. 176. 


* And thus are the two species of quantity, the continuous and 
the discrete, distinguished from each other. 
. Besides this, among the continuous themselves there is a 
further distinction. Body and its attributes, the superficies and 
the line, are continuous quantities, capable all of them of being 
divided ; and by being divided, of becoming « multitude; and 
by becoming a multitude, of passing into quantity discrete. Dut 
those continuous quantities, fae and place, adu:it not, like the 
others, even the possibility of being divided. For grant place 
to be divided, as Germany 1» divided from Spain; what interval 
cah we suppose, except it be other place? Again: suppose time 
to be divided, as the age of Sophocles from that of Shakspeare ; 
what interval are we to substitute, except it be other time? 
Place, therefore, and time, though continuous like the rest, are 
incapable of being divided, because they admit not, like the rest, 
to have their continuity broken." 
But to proceed, Let us imagine, as we are walking, that at 
a distance we view a mountain, and at cur feet a molehill: the 
mountain we call great, the molehill /ittle ; and thus we have 


£°O δὲ μή ἐστιν ὑπομένον. πῶς ἂν τοῦτο 
θέσιν τὰ ἔχοι; ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον τάξιν τινὰ 
εἴποις ἂν ἔχειν. τῷ τὸ μὲν πρότερυν εἶναι 
τοῦ χρόνου, τὸ δὲ ὕστερον. Arist. Pried. 
p. 32. edit. Sylb. 

υ They cannot be divided actual, ys from 
the reatons here given; but they may be 
be divided in power, else they could not be 
continnous ; nor could there exist such 
terms as a month, a year, a cubit, a fur- 
long, &c. . 

In this sense of potential division they 
may be divided infinitely, a» appears fro. 
the following theorem: 


A R« 
Moves quicker moves slower 
κ 
Space. ‘ 
θ 
¢ ---- Ὁ 
Tinie. 


Let A and B be two spheres that are 
moving, and let A be the quicker moving 
sphere, B the slower ; and let the slower have 
moved throngh the space y δ΄ in the time 
Cn; it is evident that the quicker will 


have moved through the same space in a 
less time, Let it have moved through it in 
the time ¢ 6. It is thus the sphere A di- 
vides the time. Again: inasmuch as the 
quicker A has in the time C&passed through 
the whole space y 8, the slower B in the 
sine time will have passed through a smaller 
space. Let this be yu. Jt in thus the 
sphere B divides the space. Again: ipas- 
much as the slower sphere Bin the time ¢@ 
has passed thiough the space Ὑ «, the quicker 
sphere A will have passed through it in a 
leas time ; 50 that the time ¢@ will be again 
divided by the quicker body. But this 
being 50 divided, the space y « will be di- 
vided alno by the slower body, according to 
the same ratio, And thus it will always 
be, as often as we repeat successively what’ 
has been already demonstrated: for the 
quicker body will after this manner divide 
the time, and the slower body will divide 
the space ; and that, in cither case, to in- 
Fnite, because their continuity is inhnitely 
divisible in power, See the original of this 
theorem in Aristotle’s Physics, lib. vi. cap. 2. 
p. 111. edit. SyIbh, Ἔστω τὸ μὲν ἐφ᾽ ᾧ a, 
κ. τ΄ λ, 
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two opposite attributes in quantity continuous. Again: in a 
meadow we view a herd of oxen grazing, in a field we sce a yoke 
of them ploughing the land: the herd we call many, the yoke 
we call few; and thus have we two similar opposites in quantity 
discrete. ΕΒ 

Of these four attrrbutes, great and many fall under the common 
uname of excess; little and few under the common name of de- 
fect. Again: excess and defect, though they include these four, 
are themselves included under the common name of inequality. 
Further still, even inequality itself is but a species of diversity; 
as its opposite, equality, is but a species of identity. They are 
subordinate species confined always to quantity, while Τα 
and diversity (their genera) may be found to pass through all 
things.* ° ᾿ 

Now it is here, namely, in thest two, equality and inequality, 
that we are tod look for that property by which this genus is 
distinguished. It 1s from quantity only that things are denomi- 
nated equal or unequal. . : 

Further still: whatever is equal, is equal to something else ; 
and thus is equality a relative term. Again: if we resolve in- 
equality into its several excesses and defects, 1 will be apparent 
that each of these is a relative term also. It is with reference 
to little that great is called great; with reference to few that 
many are called many; and it is by the same habitudes inverted 
exist little and few. And thus 15 it that, through the property 
here mentioned, the attribute of quantity passes inseusibly into 
that of relation ;* a ει not unusual in other attributes as well 
as these, from the universal sympathy and congeniality of nature, 

Nay, so merely relative are many of these excesses aud detects, 
that the sain@ subject, from its different relations, may be found 
susceptible of both at once. The mountain, which by its re- 
lation to the molehill was great," by ®s relation to the earth 15 

9 


* The followimg characters of the three 
firg great arrangements, or uniyersa) genera 
are thus described by Aristotle: Tavrd μὲ 
γὰρ, ὧν μία ἢ οὐσία ὅμοια δ᾽, ὧν ἡ ποιότης 
μία" ἶσα δὲ, ὧν τὸ πυσὸν ev: “Things are 
the same, of which the substance is one ς 
Millar, of which the quality is one ; equal, 
of which the quantity is one.” Metaph. A. 
keg, te’. p, BE. edit. Sylb. 

Υ Ἴδιον δὲ μάλιστα τυῦ πυσοῦ, τὸ ἶσον 
καὶ ἄνισον Ἀέγεσθαι. Arist. Pried. p. 34. 

2 Aristotle say» expressly of the things 
here mentioned, that no one of them 1s 
quantity, but exists rather among the tribe 
of relatives, inasmugh as nothing is great or 
little of itself, hut merely with reference ἅῷ 
something clxe. Τούτων δὲ οὐδέν ἐστι πο- 
σὺν, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον τῶν mpds τι. οὐδὲν γὰρ 
αὐτὸ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ, κιτ.λ. Arist. Pred. p. 33. 
edit. Sylb. 7 


® This may be true with regard to 
mountains and molehills, and the other 
more wndefinite parts of nature; but with 
regard to the more detinit® parts, such its 
vegetables and animals, here the quantities 
fre not left thus vacuc, but are. if not ascer- 
tained precisely, at Jeast®incertained im some 
degree? 

Thus Aristotle: Ἔστι yap τι πᾶσι τοῖς 
(wos πέρας τοῦ μεγέθους" διὸ καὶ τῆς τῶν 
ὑστῶν αὐξήσεως. Ei γὰρ ταῦτ᾽ εἶχεν αὔ- 
ξησιν gel, καὶ τῶν ων boa ἔχει ὑστοῦν ἢ 
τὸ ἀνάλογον, ἠνξάνετ᾽ ἂν ἕως ἔζη: “All 
annals have a certain bound or limit to 
then bulk ; for which reason the bones have 
a oeprtain bound or Janit to then growth. 
Were the boues, indeed, to grow for ever, 
then, of course, us many annals as hive 
hone, or sofething analogous to if, would 


. continue τὸ grow us long as they lived.” 


. xX 
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little; and the herd, which were many by their relation to the 
single yoke, are few by their relation to the sands of the sea- 
shore.” And hence it appears that the excesses and defects which 
belong to quantity are not of a relative nature only, but of an 
indefinite one likewise. The truth of this will become still more 
evident, when it is remembered that every maguitude is infinitely 
divisible, and that every multitude is infinitely angmentable. 

« What, then, is to be done! Jlow is it possible that such at- 
tributes should become the objects of science‘ It is then only 
we are said to know, when our perception is definite 3° since 
tvhatever falls short of this, is not knowledge, but opinion. Can, 
then, the knowledge be definite, when its object is indefinite ¢ 
Is not this the same, as if we were to behold an object ag straight, 
which was in itself crooked; or an object as quiescent, which 
was In itself moving? We thay repeat, therefore, the question, 
and demand, what is to be done? It may be atiswered as fol- 
lows: quantity continuous is cirewmscribed by figure, which, 
being the natural boundary both of the superficies and the solid, 
gives them the distinguishing names of triangle, square, or circle ; 
of pyramid, cube, or sphere, &c. By these figures, not only the 
infinity of magnitude is limited, but the means also are furnished 
for its most exact mensuration. Again; the infinity of quantity 
discrete is ascertained by number, the very definition of which 
is πλῆθος ὡρισμένον. that is, “multitude circuuseribed or de- 
fned.” Thus, if, in describing a battle, we are told that many 
of the enemy were slain, and but few saved; our knowledge (if 
it deserve the name) is perfectly vague and indefinite. But if 
these indefinite multitudes are defined by number, and we are 

& 


Arist. de Anim, Gener. ii. 6. p. 227. edit. 
Sylb. 

Whiat follows from Simplicius ig to the 
same purpose; only where he mentions 
form, we must understand that efficient 
animating principle described in the siath 


it is united.] But yet!-notwithstanding if 
it change the bound or limit, cither as» to 
greater or to less, in a remarkable deuree, 
the being [by such deviation | is esteemed a 
monster.” Simplie. in Prod. p. 37. A. edit. 
Basil. 


chapter of this work. 

Ἕκαστον εἶδος συνυπάγει, μετὰ τῆς οἷ- 
κείας ἰδιότητος, καὶ πυσοῦ τι μέτρον σύμ- 
μετρὸον τῇ ἰδιότητι" οὐ γὰρ σχῆμα μόνον 
ἐπιφέρει μεθ᾽ ἑαντοῦ τὸ εἶδος, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
μέγεθος, ὃ μετὰ διαστάσεως εἰς τὴν ὕλην 
παραγίγνεται. Πλάτυς δὲ ἔχει καὶ τοῦτο 
ἐνθάδε διὰ τὸ ἀόριστον πῶς τῆς ἐνύλου 
φύσεως. "Edy δὲ πολὺ τὸν ὅρον παραλλάξῃ, 
ἢ πρὸς τὸ μεῖζον, ἢ πρὸς τὸ ἔλαττον. τέρας 
νομίζεται: “Every form introduces, along 
with its own original peculiarity, a certain 
measure of quantity, bearing proportion to 
that peculiarity ; for it brings with itself, 
not a figure only, but a muynitude also, 
which passes into the matter by givilg it 
extent. Now even here this magnitude 
has a sort of latitude, from the indchuite 


nature of the material principle ( with which 


Simplicius gives examples of this deyia- 
‘tion in the case of giants and of dwarfs. 

> Aristotle's instance goes further, and 
shews how a smaller number may be called 
many, a larger number be called few. Ἔν 
μὲν τῇ κώμῃ πολλοὺς ἀνθρώπους φαμὼν 
εἶναι, ἐν ᾿Αθήναις δὲ ὀλίγους, πολλαπλα- 
σίους αὐτῶν ὕντας' καὶ ἐν μὲν τῇ οἰκίᾳ 
πολλοὺς, ἐν δὲ τῷ θεάτρῳ ὀλίγους, πολλῷ 
πλείους αὐτῶν ὄντας : “We say, there are ' 
many men in a village, and but few in 
Athens, though the number in this last be 
many times larger; δὺς toa, we say, there 
ure Many persons in a,house, and but few 
in the theatre, thongh the number in this 
last may he many times more. Tbid. 

‘See before, page 254, and Hermes, ἢ. 
20%, 
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told that the slain were a thousand, the saved a hundred; in 
such case our knowledge becomes adequate and complete. 

Τὸ is in the contemplation of these two quantities thus defined, 
the continuous by figure, the discrete by number, that we behold 
them rendered subjects for the two noblest of sciences, the first 
of them for geometry, the second for arithmetic ;* from which 
two, (and not from mere experiments, as some have hastily as- 
serted,) both the knowledge of nature, and the utilities of common 
life, are in the greatest part derived. 

It is here we see the rise of those mathematical sciences, 
arithmetic, geometry, music, &c. which the ancients esteemed 
so essential to a hberal education. Nor can we belicve there is 
any one now but must acknowledge, that a mind properly tinged 
with such noble speculations, (supposing there be no want of 
genius, or of courage,) is qualifiéd to excel in every superior 
scene of life. ° Far more hononrable they surely are, than the 
arts of riding a horse, or of wiclding a sword, those accomplish- 
ments usually assigned to our youth of distinction, and for the 
suke of which alone they are often sent into distant countries, 
as if there were nothing to be taught them at home, nor any 
thing in a gentleman worth cultivating but his body. We 
would not undervalue these bodily accomplishments; (for per- 
fection of every sort is certainly worth aiming at;) but we 
would wish them to be rated as much below the mental, as the 
body itself is inferior to the mind. ° 

There is an elegant “ccount of the sciences above mentioned 
ithe Republic of Pigte. Glaucus (one of the persons of the 
dialogue) takes pains to recommend them from their usefulness 
in human life: arithmetic for accounts and distributions; geo- 
metry for enéampments and mensurations; music for solemn 
festivals in honour of the gods; and astronomy for agriculture, 
for navigation, and the like. Socrat®, on his part, denies not 
the truth of all this, but still insinuates, that they were cdpable 
of answering an end more sublime. ‘“ You are pleasant,” says 
he} in your seeming to fear the multitude, lest you should be 
thought to enjoin certain Sciences that are useless. It is, indeed, 
no contemptible matter, though a difficult: one, to believe, that 
through these particular scienees the soul has an,organ purified 
aud enlightened, which is destroyed and blinded by studies of 
other kind ; an organ better worth saving than a thousand eyes; 
Inasmuch as truth becomes visible through this alone.”* 

These, that we have here mentioned, appear to be the only 


‘See Hermes, p. 218, and note, p, 222. 
rdnslate 


“The above is gn attempt to t 
the following clegant passage of Dlatog 
δὺς ef, ὅτι ἔοικας δεδιότι τοὺς πολλοῦς, 
μὴ δυκῇς ἄχρηστα μαθήματα προστάττειν" 
Τὸ δ᾽ ἐστὶν υὐ πάνυ φαῦλον, ἀλλὰ χαλεπὸν 


πιστεῦσαι. Sts ἐν τούτοις τοῖς μαθήμασιν Ε 


ἑκαστοῖς ὕργανόν τι ψυχῆς ἐκκαθαίρεται, 
καὶ ἀναζωπυρεῖται, ἀπυλλύμενον καὶ τυῴ- 
λούμενον ὑπὸ τῶν ἄλλων ἐπιτηδευμάτων, 
kpefrroy ὃν σωθῆναι μυρίων ὀμματων᾽ μόνῳ 
γὰρ αὐτῷ ἀλήθεια ὁρᾶται. Plat. de Repub. 
lib. vii. p. 5397. edit Serran. Hermes, page 
202. 
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species of quantity ; inasmuch as other things are called quan- 
tities, not from themsclves, but with reference to these. ‘Thus 
we say, that there is much white, because the superficies, which 
it covers, is much; and that an action was long, because the 
time was long during which it was transacted. And hence it 
is, that, if any one is to explain the quantity of an action, as, for 
example, the length of the Trojan war, he explains it by the time, 
sying, it was a war of ten years. So when we give the quantity 
of any thing white, we define it by the superticies, because, as 
that is in quantity, so also is the white.’ 

* We further observe, that quantity continuous and discrete 
may be said to blend themselves with all things. Thus in sub- 
stances, Iet Mount Athos represent the former; the army of 
Xerxes, the latter. In colours, let us view the former in the 
uniform blueness of a clear sky ; the latter, in the many and di- 
versified tints of a rambow. In sounds we find quantity dis- 
crete belonging to speech or language, it being the essence of 
articulation, that every syllable should be distinet. The con- 
tinuous, on the contrary, naturally suggests itself to our ears, 
when we hear yellings, howlings, and heavy psalmedy. In mo- 
tions, when a grasshopper moves by leaps, we behold quantity 
discrete; when a ship sails smoothly, we behold quantity con- 
tinuous. The motion of all animals, that have feet, (whether 
they leap or not,) by being alternate, is of the diserete kind: 
bat it is fabled of the gods, that, when they moved as gods, it 
was under one continued progression oftheir, whole frame to- 
gether; to which Virgil, they say, alludes,in speaking of Venus, 

Et vera icessu patuit dea, FEn, i. $11. 

Thetnind, though devoid of corporeal extension, adinits what 
is analogous tu these two species of quantity, ahd recognises 
their force even within the sacred recesses of itself. For what 
can be more truly united ‘in perfect continuity, than the terms 
which compose a self-evident truth? And how is this continuity 
still further extended, when by the union of two such truths 
theré is produced a third, under the indissoluble connection of a 
demonstrative syllogism‘ If there was not this syllogistic con- 
tinuity, there night indeed be other continuities, but it would 
never be in our power to prove any thing concerning thenr 
Agaim, when we consider tither many propositions, without re- 
fercnee to a syllogism; or many independent torms, without 
reference to a proposition; what have we then but quantity 
discrete? Philosophical arsanqements? ‘Treasures, as capable of 
being numbered, estimated, and recorded, as those which the 
miser commits to his coffers. 


c 


ν 
f Kuplws δὲ ποσὰ ταῦτα λέγεται μῆνα λεῦκον λέγεται, τῷγε τὴν ἐπιφάνειαν πολ- 
τὰ εἰρημένας τὰ δὲ ἄλλα πάντα κατὰ συμ- λὴν εἶναι καὶ ἡ πρᾶξις μακρὰ, τῷγε τὸν 
BeBnxds’ εἰς ταῦτα γὰρ ἀποβλέποντες καὶ χρόνον, κι τ. A. Aristot. Pried. p. 38. edit. 
τὰ ἄλλα ποσὰ λέγομεν" οἷον πολὺ τὸ Sylb. 
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It is, indeed, by the help of an innate power of distinction 
that we recognise the differences of things, as it is by a con- 
trary power of composition that we recognise their identitics.® 
These powers, m some degree, are common to all minds; and as 
they are the basis of our whole knowledge, (which is, of neces- 
sity, either affirmative or negative,) they may be'said to consti- 
tute what we call conmon sense.” On the contrary, to possess 
these powers in a more eminent degree, so as to be able to per- 
ceive identity in things widely different, and diversity im thittes 
nearly the sume; this it is that constitutes what we call genius, 
that power divine, which through every sort of discipline renders 
the ditierence so conspicuous between one learner and another. 

It was from speculations of this kind, that some of the an- 
cients were induced to consider quantity in a far higher rank 
than is usual in cominon speculations. “They considered both 
species underethe common character of a bowed or measure, and 
as such to be conspicuous throughout the whole universe ; 
the nature of the continuous, called saaguitude, being seen in 
union and connection; that of the diserete, called “wultitude, 
In accumulation and juctaposition; that by virtue of magnitude, 
the world or wniverse was one; was extended and comected 
everywhere, through its most distant parts; that by virtue of 
multitude it was diversified with that order and fair arrange- 
ment, seen in the amazing variety of stars, of elements, of plants, 
of animals; of contrarieties on one side, and of similarities on 
the other; that if these quantities were thus distinguishable in 
the copy or nage, (for such was this world, when compared to 
its archetype.) much? more so were they in those pure and im- 
inaterial forms, the invariable and immediate objects of the Su- 
preme Intellect. The whole production of quantity (as of every 
thing elxe) they referred with reason to this primary intelligent 
cause ; Whose virtual efficacy, ax fgr as it passes through all 
things without dividing itself or stopping, they supposed to 
generate continuity and union; as far as it stops in its progress 
a every particular, and comiunicates to each a peeuliar form 
of its own. they held to generate distinction and wadtitude ; aud 
as far as it perpetually exerts at, once these two distinct and op- 
‘posite energics, they considered as for ever rendering the uni- 
verse both many and one; many, through its order and fair 
variety; one, through its connection and general sympathy.”! 


¥ See p, 22], note d. 
h See p. 46, note ἢ. 
i'The authors trom whom the preceding 
sentiments are taken, are Ploti@us and 
Tamblichus, in’ the commentary of Siu- 
plicius upon this predicament of quantity. 
Ετι δὲ ὁ Πλωτῖνος---ἰδία γὰρ καὶ φύσις 
ἑκάστῳ, ὧς καὶ ἐν τῷ παντὶ κόσμῳ θεωρεῖ- 
ται; τοῦ μὲν συνεχοῦς ἡ φύσι», ἥτις καλεῖ: 
. 


ται μέγεθος. κατὰ ἔνωσιν καὶ ἀλληλουχίαν᾽ 
τοῦ ϑὲ διωρισμένον, ἥτις καλεῖται πλῆθυ», 
κατὰ σώρειαν καὶ παράθεσιν" καὶ γὰρ κατὰ 
μὲν τὴν τοῦ μεγέθυυς οὐσίαν. εἷς ὁ κόσμον 
ἐστί τε καὶ νοεῖται, σφαιρικὸς καὶ συμ- 
πϑρυκὼς ἑαυτῷ, διατεταμένυς τε καὶ ἀλλη- 
Aovxotmevos’ κατὰ δὲ τὸ πλῆθος, ἥτε 
σύνταξις ναὶ ἡ διακόσμησιπ. 7 ἐκ τυσῶνδε 
pepe εἰπεῖν στοιχείων, καὶ ζώων ἢ φυτῶν 
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And so much for the third universal genus, or predica- 
ment, that of quantity, its various species, and its peculiar 


properties. 


We cannot however quit this and the preceding predicament 
(1 mean the predicaments of quality and quantity) without ob- 


serving that, ἡ 


as they are ditiused im a conspicuous manner 


throughout the universe, so writers both sacred and profane, 
both poetic and prosaic, appear to haye expressed their force, 
and that often at the same time, as the predicaments themselves 


often exist so in nature. 


“QO Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou 


made thein all.” 


Here An fold] denotes the quantity of the divine works ; 
[made in wisdom] denotes their quality. 
Nam et qualis in cujusque rei natura, et Yue forma, queeritur : 


an immortalis anima, an humana specie deus: 
an anus, mundus. 


et nuincro: quantus, sol ; 


et d> mag nitudine 


in 


Where the critic not ‘only delineates the two great predica- 
menis here mentioned, but djvides also quantity into its two 
eapital species, I mean magnitude aud number, 
Cicero voes further in his Tusenlan Disputations, not only pro- 
ducing quality and quantity, but substance also. their support ; 


which he places first, according to its proper order. 


Si quid sit 


hoe, non vides; at quale sit, vides: sine id quidem; at quantum 


sit. profecto vides. n 


‘Even comic writers have expressed the force of these two 


predicaments. 


Quantam et quam veram Inudem capiet Parmeno ? 


t 
Terent. Eun, v. 4. 3. 


“WTo@ great, and how true praise will Parmeno acquire 2” 


Great indicates quantity: 


6 
true Indicates quality ; for what 


quality in praise is more vqlunble than truth! 
The poets, who dealt in subjects more exalted than comedy, 
appear many of them to have employed the same Janguage. 


θεωρεῖται, καὶ ἐνρντιωτήτων ἢ ὁμοιοτήτων 

τόσων καὶ τόσωτ' εἰ οὖν ἐν ταῖς εἰκόσιν 

οὕτω ταῦτα κεχώρισται, πολὺ πρότερον ἐν. 
τοῖς νοουμένοις γένεφι' καὶ πρὸ τούτων, ἐν 

τοῖς καθ᾽ αὑτὰ ἀΐλοις εἴδεσι διέστηκε, κοι- 

viv ἔχοντα, ὡς εἴρηται, τὸ μέτρον καὶ τὸ 

πέρας. Simplic. in Pred. p. 32. B. edit. 

Basil. 1551. 

Ὁ δὲ θεῖος Ἰάμβλιχον---ἐπειδὴ γὰρ ἢ 
τοῦ ἑνὺς δύναμις ἀφ᾽ οὗ way τὸ ποσὸν ὁ ἂπο- 
γεννᾶται; διατείνεται δι᾽ ὅλων 7 αὐτὴ, καὶ 
ὁρίζει ἕκαστον προϊοῦσα ἀφ᾽ ἑαντῆς. ἡ μὲν 
δ ὅλων διήκει παντάπασιν ἀδιαιρέτως, τὸ 
συνεχὲς ὑφίστησι, καὶ ἢ τὴν πρόσοδον 
ποιεῖται μίαν, καὶ ἀδιαίρετον καὶ ἄνεν διω- 
ρισμοῦ" καὶ προϊοῦσα ἵσταται Ke ἕκαστον 
τῶν εἰδῶν. καὶ ty ὁρίζει ἕκαστον, καὶ ἕκαστον 


) 
Ps 


ἐν ποιεῖ, ταυτῇ τὸ διωρισμένον παράγει.---- 
ἐπεὶ δὲ ἅμα καὶ μένει καὶ πρόεισι, τὰ δύο 
ἀπογεννᾷ. περιέχει γὰρ ἢ τῶν νυητῶν 
μέτρων δύναμις ἅμα ἀμφότερα τὰ μένοντα, 
καὶ προίοντα ἐν ἑνὶ τῷ αὐτῷ. Simiplic. in 
Prad, p. 34, edit. Basil. 1551. 

As the above sentiments are expressed 
in the teat, a verbal translation of then is 
omitted, It muy, however, he acceptable 
to the curious to see them in their originals, 
and for that reason they have been sul 
joined.*, 

k See before, note s, p. 305. 

! Palm civ. 24, 

m Quintil. Instit. Orat. 1. vii. c. 4. 

n Tusce. Disp. L i. 25, 
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Thus Tibullus, speaking of Bacchus : 
Qualis quantusque minctur. 
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Tibul. 1. iii. eleg. vi. 23. 
Ovid, of Jupiter: 


Quantusque et qualis ab alta 
Junone excipitur. 


Virgil, of Venus: . 


Qualisque videti 
Caclicolis, et quanta solet. 


Metam. iii, 904. 


JE, ii, 589. 
The same, of Polypheme : ° 
FEn. v. 641. 


HWomer, (whom it is probable the rest all copied,) speaking of 
Achilles: 


(Quali, quantusque cave Polyphemus in antro. 


Ἤτοι Δαρδανίδης Πρίαμος θαύμα(ζ᾽ ᾿Αχιλῆα, 
“Ouwos ἔην, οἷος Te θεοῖσι γὰρ ἄντα ἐῴκει. Thad. a. 629. 

* Nor less she royal guest the hero eves, 

lis godlike aspect, and majestic size." & 

These attributes, given by poets to gods and heroes, have been 
found by Kuchd in figures geometrical. He has a problem to 
teach us how to describe a rectilineal figure, which te one given 
rectilineal figure shall be snnilar, to another shall be equal.? 

Sinilar is a property of quality ; equal, of quantity." 

But it is time to finish, and proceed to the arrangement next 
in order. 


CHAPTER X. 


(ONCERNING RELATIVES τ THER SOURCE——-RELATIVUS APPARENT——REAL 
--—THEER PROPERTIES, RECIPROCAL—~INTERENCE, ANI CO-EXISTENCE 
—FORCE OF RELATION IN ETHICS——IN MATTERS DRAMATIC—IN NA- 
TURE, AND THE ORDER OF BEING-—RELATIONS, AMICABLE AND 
HOSTILE -- i ANE eee STRIFE —-RELATION OF ALL 
TO THE SUPREME CAUSE—EXTENT AND USE OF THIS PREDICAMENT, 
OR ARRANGEMENT. 


Φ 

Throvan the three uniyersaP genera, predicaments, or arrange- 
2 e . eo . 

ments, already described, subordinate beings may be said to 


© Pope’s Homer, book xxiv. ver. 798." 
The translation, we see, renders the words 
ὕσσωος and οἷος by a periphrasis, and it 
should seem with some propriety, as “the 
god-like aspect” of Achilles is clearly among 
his qualitics, and his “majestic size” evi- 
dently respects his maguitade, that is. to 
sty. tas quantity, It must be confessed, 


however, that much of the Ἦ ἡ οὔ the 
original will n@cessarily be hat ἴῃ. the 


(ranslation, where single words in “ne 
language cannot be found corresponding to 
single words in the other, 

" Kuclid, vi. 25. 


4 See before, pages 300, and 300. 

τ The title of th@ arrangement 18. ex- 
pres€ed hy a plural, and not a singular, (like 
quality and quantity,) because all relation 
in necessarily between two- ἢ δὲ σχέσις 
τοὐλάχιστον ἐν δυσὶ πράγμασι θεωρεῖται. 
Anvnon. μὲ Cat. p. 94. B.—tdiov γὰρ τῆς 
σχέσεως μόνης, τὸ ἐν πολλοῖς ὑφεστάναι 
μόνως. ὕπερ οὐδεμιᾷ πρόσεστι τῶν ἄλλων 
κατηγυριῶν : “it is a peeuliarity of rela- 
tjon only, to have its existence in many, 
which is the case with no one else of the 
predicaments.” Simpl. in Pred. p. 41. B. 
edit. Basil, 1551. 
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attain their completion; through substance they exist; through 
quality they are distinguished; and through quantity they 
nequire a magnitude, and become a certain multitude. 

Yet when beings are thus produced, we must not imagine 
them to exist, like pebbles upon the shore, dispersed and 
scattered, without dependence or mutual sympathy. It would 
be difficult out of such to compose a universe or perfect whole, 
because every perfect whole has a respect to its parts, as well as 
thé parts a respect both to such whole, and to each other. 
Hence then the rise of that genus called relation, a genus which 
runs through all things, holding all of them together, inasmuch 
as there is no member of the universe either so great or so 
minute, that it can be called independent, and detached from 
the rest. 

Now in all relation there must be a suvject whence it com- 
mencos; for example, snow: another, where it terminates; for 
example, a swan: the relation itself; for example, similitude : 
and lastly, the sovrce of that relation; for example, erhiteness :° 
the swan fs related to snow, ‘by being both of them white. 

The requisites to relation bemg in this manner explained, it 
will appear that those only are the true relatives, which express 
in their very structure the relative source, and whose very 
essence may be found in this their reciprocal habitude.t But 
this perhaps will be better understood by a few examples. 

‘Phe swan (it was said before) was in whiteness like snow. 
Here the swan and the snow were produqed as relatives. We 
produce others of lke kind, when we assert ‘that London is 
Jarger than York, a lemon equal to an orafiye, Ge. 

But the truth is, these subjects are none of them properly 
relatives of themselves, but then only become such (as indeed 
may every thing else) when a relation is raised between them 
through the medium of a gelative attribute. London, we say, 


ε 


® This source may he sought for among 
the differential characters of being, in what- 
ever predicament or arrangement they 
happen to existebe it in quiulity, as the 
character of whiter ; in quantity, as that of 
greater, that of more numerous; in time, 
as that of older; in place, as that of upper, 
Ac. e 

This is what Simplicius means when he 
RiLYR, ἀνάγκη αὐτὴν (scil. τὴν σχέσιν) ἐν 
τῷ κατὰ διαφορὰν χαρακτῆρι ἐννπάρχειν. 
Simpl. in Cat. 

Hence, too, we may see why relation 
stands next to quantity ; for, in strictness, 
the predicaments which fullo-y are but dif 
ferent modes of relation, marked by some 
peculiar character of their own, over artd 
above the relative character, which is com- 
mon to them all. . 

Even in the two predicuments that pre- 


cede this of relatives, I mean quality and 
quantity, though they have an existence 
yeid of relation, we cannot say so of their 
characteristic peculiarities; for Uke Is a 
relative term, and 50 is egral, Wence 
Simplicius, ἄλλο γὰρ τὸ ἴσον παρὰ τὸ ποσὸν, 
καὶ ἄλλο τὸ ὅμοιον παρὰ τὸ ποιόν : “ equal: 
is something else beside quantity; lke, 
something else beside gauafity.” Simpl. in 
Pred. By something else, he nicans thoy 
are relatives, 

t Πρός τι τὰ τοιαῦτα λέγεται, boa, αὐτὰ 
ἅπερ ἐστὶν, ἑτέρων εἶναι λέγεται' ἢ ὁπωσοῦν 
ἄλλως πρὸς ἕτερον : “Such things as these 
are said ἐὸν be relatives ; namely, as many 418 
arg said ‘to be what they are, by being 
things belonging to other things, or which 
in any other sense have reference to some- 
thing else.” Arist. Praed. p. 31. edit, Sylb. 
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is larger than York. The relation subsists in larger, which 
being attributed to London, makes it a relative to York, which 
is in fact something less. The same holds in the lemon and 
orange, and in all possible instances. To whatever subject we 
associate any of the relative attributes, we immediately render 
the subject by such association a relative. Such a subject there- 
fore is only a relative incidentally. 

But the true and rea] relatives are those attributes themselves, 
the terms larger, equal, like, &c.; for these in their very structure 
express the relative source, and only exist in a joint and reci- 
procal habitude one to another. 

There are also relative substances, as well as relative attri- 
butes; that is to say, terms which indicate at once both a sub- 
stanee and a relative. Such are master and servant, preceptor 
and disciple: master fmplics @ man; and not only that, but ὦ 
man hacing dominion: servant implies a man, and not only that, 
but a man rendering service; and the same may be said of the 
other example alleged. 

Now a distinguishing property of these real relatives is, that 
they reciprocate in their predication.". Every masftr is the 
master of a servant, and every servant the servant of a master; 
every preceptor the preceptor of a disciple; and every disciple 
the disciple of a preceptor. The same holds in the relative 
attributes asx well as i the substances, greater being always 
greater than less, and Jess being always less than greater. That 
this is a property whieh never fails, will better appear, if from 
any relative substance we subtract the relative attribute, and 
substitute in its roon#the substance alone. For example, from 
the relative substance, master, let us subtract the relatiye attri- 
bute, dominion, so that man only shal! remain, divested of that 
attribute. We cannot affirm of every man, as we can of every 
master, that merely as a man, he is te master of a servant.” 

From this necessity of reciprocal predication, another preperty 
of relatioh follows, that we cannot understand one relative, 
without understanding its companion ; and that in proportion as 
our knowledge of one relative is more precise, so is that likewise 
of the other.” I cannot know, for example, that A is greater 


ἦν Πάντα δὲ τὰ πρός τι πρὸς ἀντιστρέ- 
φοντα λέγεται. Arist. Pricd. p. 35. 

¥ Ariptotle finds an instance in the same 
term, servant: Οἷον ὁ δοῦλυς. ἐὰν μὴ 
δεσπότου ἀποδυθῇ δοῦλος. ἀλλὰ ἀνθρώπου, 
ἢ δίποδος, ἢ ὁτουοῦν τῶν τοιυύτων, οὐκ 
ἀντιστρέφει: οὐ γὰρ οἰκεία ἡ ἀπόδοσίς 
ἐστιν: “ For example, the term segpant, if 
he be not deseried as the a of a 
inaster, but of «a man, or of a biped, oref 
any other such thing, docs not reciprocate, 
because the description returned is not ne- 
cessary and essential ; that is, we cannot 
say, the nan of a servaut, or the biped of 4 


servant, as we say, theanaster of a servant.” 
AristaPried. p. 37, where much more is sub- 
joined, worth reading. 

Υ Relata sunt simul cognitione. Cognito 
proinde altcrutro, cognoscitur alterum ; (id- 
que eodem plane mode, et mensura cogni- 
tonis) et ignorato ignoratur. Logic. Com- 
pend. Saunderson, p. 41. edit. Oxon. 1672. 

I have quoted Saunderson, as he was an 
accurate logician, but Aristotle’s own words 
aré as follows: "Edy ris εἰδῇ τι ὡρισμένως 
τῶν πρός τι, κἀκεῖνο, πρὸς ὃ λέγεται, 
ἁρισμένως "εἴσεται: “If any one know 
with precision any one of two relatives, he 
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than B, without knowing that B is less than A; and if with 
more precision. T know that A is double, I necessarily know 
withal that Bis half: and if with still farther precision T know 
the measure of A to be eight, J know with equal precision the 
measure of 3 to be four.” 

And this naturally leads to that fundamental property of 
relation, on whieh the rest all depend, namely, the necessary 
and universal co-existence of relatives,* which always commence 
together, subsist together, and cease together. Ulysses, in his 
specch to Thersites, says in anger, May 1 lose my son Tele- 
machus, if I do not seize, Ge. And how does he express this 
sentiment é 


Μηδέτι Τηλεμάχοιο πατὴρ κεκλημένος εἴην. Jliad. B. 260. 


“ May I no longer be called the father of ‘Telemachus.” 


He well kuew he could only lose that relative denomination, by 
losing his sou, with whose birth and duration it was indissolubly 
connected. it was not that Ulvsses might not have survived 
elemae ‘hus, Telemachus, U ly SSCS 5 thie co-existence being 
only attthed. iss the relative ἀν ποίοις those of ἔα ον and son. 

And hence we may collect, that the co-existence here men- 
tioned is not like that of substance, and its essential properties, 
(as rationality, for example, co-exists with man, or sensation 
with animal;) but a co-existence less intimate by far than that 
is, because it subsists between beings actually distimet one from 


another. 


{΄ 


And henee it has followed, that some logiciaus have treated it 
ns possessing Jess of the real, than any ἘΝ of the other genera. 
They tell us, Relatio est ens minima entitatis.” 

Yet we must be careful how we undervalue it," m consequence 


will know also the other relative ye ‘h it 
refers te, with equal precision.” ™ ‘Arist. 
Privdic.'p. 39. edit. SyTb. 

2 And here, by the way, it is worth ob- 
serving, that as all relatives are recoguised 
in combination, while every object of sense 
is perceived distinct and mdependent + it 
follows, that all relatives are properly objects 
of the intellect, and that, if it were not for 
this faculty, we shauld know nothing con- 
cerning them, Let A, for example, be sup 
posed the master of B, and let A be tall, 
well-proportioned, ruddy, ἄς, These last 
characters only are visible to the eye, nor 
doer the eve sve more, while the relation 
subsists, or less, when the servant dies, and 
the relation is at an end. Were there a 
change in the master’s p rson, were he to 
become deformed from being well-shaped, or 
pale from being ruddy, then would the*eye 
be able to recognise what had happened. 
But it is a singular property of this genus, 
that « relative may change, or lose its rela- 


lions, without change or Joss within itself. 
Let the corresponding relative but vary, or 
cease to exist 3 let the master lose his per- 
vant, or the preeeptor his disciple ; let 
those who stood on my right remove them- 
aclyes to my left 2 or those who stood above 
me, place themselves below ἡ and it is easy 
to conceive a subject, after having lost or 
ranied every one of these relations, still to 
remain itself iuvarizhly the same, ' 

R Δοκεῖ δὲ τὰ πρός τι ἅμα τῇ φύσει 
εἶναι. Arist. Pracd. p. 37, 

-> Fell's Logic, p. 92. 

¢ Thus Simpliciun, in his comment on this 
categaric: Διὰ ταῦτα «δὲ, ἃ ὡς παραφυομένην 
ταῖς ἄλλαις κατηγορίαι. τὴν τοῦ πρός τι 
ἐπεισῳδιώδη νομίζουσι" καί τοι προηγουμέ- 
νὴν a καὶ κατὰ͵ διαφορὰν οἰκείαν 
Q-wpoumerny. Αὕτη γὰρ κοινότης" ἐστὶ διὰ 
πάντων διήκουσα, τῶντε ἐναντίων, καὶ τῶν 
ὁπυσοῦν διαφερόντων, καὶ τῶν ὕλων γενῶν, 
καὶ τῶν ὑπ᾽ αὐτὰ τεταγμένων᾽ ἥτις εἰ μὴ 


παρῆν, διεσπάσθῃ ἂν πάντη (I. πάντα) ἀπὺ 
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of such a notion; since with those who well attend to its 
amazing efficacy, it is more likely to acquire a rank perhaps 


above its real merit. 


What ought we to think, should it appear the basis of 


morality ὁ 
sured by relations. 


‘“* Moral duties (says Epictetus) are in general mea- 
Is he a father? 


The relation ordains, that 


he must be taken care of: that thou yicld to him in all things; 


bear with him, when he reproaches, when he strikes, &e. 


he is a bad father. 
with a good father? 


But 


And wert thou then by nature connected 
No; but with a father. 


Thus, therefore, 


out of neighbour, out of citizen, out of magistrate, wilt thou 
trace the moral duty, if thou make it a custom to contemplate 


“ὁ 


the relations, 


The Store emperor Antoninus inculeates the same doctrine: 
« There are (says he) three relations ; one to the proximate cause, 


which 
which 


whom we live. °® 


yumediately surrounds us; one to the divine cause, from 
all things happen to all; and one to those, along with 
So important is the knowledge of relations 


(according to these philosophers) iv a subjeet which *so much 
concerns us, Tamean an upright and a viitnous conduct. 

It is to a subordinate end, that Horace apples this knowledge, 
When he makes it an essential to dramatic poets, and as a philo- 
sophical critic teaches them, that it is through this knowledge 


πάντων : * And hence sane conceive the 
predicament of relation, by its growing on, 
as it were, to the test to he something 
epsodic and adveutitions, althgngh it be in 
fact truly principal, and an Binet af con- 
demplation from its own distinetive cha- 
racter, Tt is thus, indeed, is: that Dand of 
commianity which Passes through all things; 
through contranes, through things πὶ any 
way diferent, through whole genera. and 
thhough the several beings. arranged Te- 
neath thems that principle. which, were we 
to suppose away, all things in that instant 
wqnld be dissipated and torn from all 
things.” Simple. in Predie. p,. 44. B. edit 
Basil, 1551, 5 

Nee also the sume author in the same 
coment; Οὔτε yap τὰ γένη, οὔτε τὰ ὑπ᾽ 
αὑτῶν ὄντα, κοινωνίαν ἕξει τινὰ πρὸς ἄλ- 
ληλα, εἰ μή τις σχέσεως ἦ λόγος ἐν τοῖς 
οὖσι:, “Ατοπον δὲ τὴν κοινωνίαν ἀναιρεῖν 
τῶν διαφερόντων πρὸς ἄλληλα ἄτοπον δὲ 
καὶ τὴν ἁρμονίαν avalpew, οὐ τὴν ἐν τοῖς 
φθόγγοις. μόνην, οὐδὲ τὴν ἐν τοῖς ἀριθμοῖς, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν ἐν ταῖς οὐσίαις καὶ δυνάμεσι 
πάσαις καὶ ἐνεργείαις, ἥτις ἐγγινομέφη τοῖς 
οὖσι, συνήγαγεν εἰς ταυτὺν, καδοχέσιν 
ἔχειν πρὸς ἄλληλα ἀπειργάσατο" ἀναιρεθῴ- 
σεται δὲ καὶ τὸ σύμμετρον καὶ ἶσον, καὶ 
ἐπιστητὸν, καὶ ἐπιστήμη. Ei δὲ καὶ γεω- 
μετρίᾳ καὶ μουσικὴ περὶ σχέσεις ἔχουσιν, 
ἀνυπόστατοι δὲ αὐταί" καταγέλαστοι ἂν 


εἶεν ἐκεῖναι περὶ τὰ ἀνυπόστατα κατατριβό- 
μεναι. Πῶς δὲ καὶ ἐφετὸν πᾶσιν ὃ θεὸς 
λέγεται, εἰ μηδεμία σχέσις ἐστὶ πρὸς τὸ 
ἐφετὸν τῷ ἐφιεμένῳ: “ For neither the 
universal genera, nor the things included 
under them, can have any connection one 
with another, if there exist not@in things 
the ratio of habitude or relation. But it is 
ahsurd to take away the connection of 
thing, that differ one from another: absurd 
also tf take away harmony, not that only 
which exists in sounds, nor that Which ex- 
ists in numbers. but that also which exists 
in substances, and in all the variety of ¢a- 
pacities and energies ; that, which having 
been implanted in beings, Nas brought them 
tovether, and effected, that they should have 
the relation here spoken of to cach other. 
[Further than this, by taking away rela- 
tion] éhere will be taken away the propor- 
tionate, the equal, the knowable, and know- 
ledge. If geometry and music are em- 
ployed about relations, and these last have 
no existence; then will those sciences be 
ridiculous, in being employed about non- 
entities, low also can God himself be 
called San object of desire to all beings,” if 
there be no relation between the thing de- 
sir€d, aud that which desires?” Simplic. 
in Proed. p. 43. B. 
4 Epict. “inch. ο. 30. 
eM. Ant. viii. 27. 
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only they can truly delineate characters. The verses are well 
known : 
Qui didicit, patrize quid debeat, &c. 
It is thus, tuo, that Shakspeare, either by knowledge ac- 
quired, or (what is more probable) by the dictates of an innate 
» Cd t ° 
superior genius,’ makes Macbeth shudder at the thoughts of 
murdering Duncan, when he reflects on the many duties he 
owed him, arising from the many relations he stood in, all of 
which duties he was then basely going to violate: 
He's here in double trust ; 
First, as 1 am his kinsman, and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed: then, as his host, 


Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife mysclf. 


And here I cannot help remarking upon ‘this excellent tragedy, 
that it is not only admirable as a poem, but is perhaps at the 
same time one of the most moral pieces existing. It teaches 
us the danger of venturing, though but for once, upon a capital 
offence, by shewing us that it 1s impossible to be wicked by 
halves; that we cannot stop; that we are in a manner conipelled 
to proceed; and yet that, be the success as it may, we are sure 
in the event to become wretched and unhappy.* 

But to return to our subject, T mean that of relation. 

If we quit mankind, and view its more general extent, we 
shall find, that, where continuity fails, there relation supplies its 
office, connecting as it were all things thesmost remote and hete- 
rogencous. Were they indeed combined undtr an union inore 
intimate, were it the same with that contfuuitv, seen in a hving 
body and its limbs, the whole universe would be no more than 
one immense animal. But it is not so: and these who have 
explained its nature have rather called it one city, or one com- 
monwealth ἢ a very diffegut species of monad from one animal, 
or living being. It is here, then, (as we have said,) relation inter- 
venes, and under a thousand different ties connects all things 
together. ᾿ ; 

The ties indeed are many, though the sources are few. Every 
subordinate being, as it is by nature subject to wants, (indigence 
and imperfection being essential to its constitution,) has a con- 
nection with fhose beings, through whom such wants may be 
supplied. Hence, then, one source of relation. Again: every 
being whatever, that has power to supply such wants, has a 
connection with those beings to whom it can thus become sub- 
servient. Flence, then, another source of relation. Now in the 


£ The author has in this place considered ἢ διὰ duis, “either through art, or through 
Shakspeare as Aristotle did Homer, and meture.” Vid. Arist. Poet. c. 8, 
has left it uncertain, to what cause ‘nis 6 Sec the remarks on this tragedy in that 
transcendent merit should be ascribed. Ari- elegant book, the Essay on the Writings and 
stotle, speaking of Homer's supefiority, says, Gentun of Shaksmare. 
in like manner, that it was ἤτοι διὰ τέχνην, , ἢ See p. 96, and note m. 
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divine economy of the whole it is so admirably contrived, that 
every being in different degrees possesses this double character, 
and not only needs assistance, but is able in its turn to afford it. 
Nothing is so mighty, as to subsist without help; nothing so 
minute, as not at times to have its use. Thus ag connections 
reciprocate, and are everywhere blended, the concatenation of 
relations grows in fact universal, and the world becomes (as 
above described) one city or commonwealth. ᾿ 

Instances of this double relation occur (as we have said) in 
every particular being. The ewe is related to the grass, as to 
the bemg which supplies her wants; to her lamb, as to the being 
whose wants she herself supplies. The grass again is related to 
the carth, as to the being which affords it aliment; while it is 
related to the ‘ewe, by becoming itself aliment to her. The 
carth is related to vegetables, a® she is both their parent and 
their nurse; While she is related to the sun, as to the fountain of 
her genial warmth. The relations of the sun are fincly repre- 
sented by Mpictetus, who makes the Sovereign of the, Universe 
thus address that noble luminary: “ Thou (saith he) art sun: 
thou art able, by going round, to form the year and the scasons ; 
to enlarge and nourish the fruits; to raise and still the winds; 
to warm in due degree the bodies of men: arise, go found, and 
beginning from the greatest, extend after this manner thy influ- 
ence to the most ninute.”* 

Nor, when we mention the earth, ought we to forget that 
equitable discharge ofther relationg, for which Virgil well distin- 
guishes her by the chgracter of most just : 


Fundit humo facilem victum justissima tellus, Georg. i. 460. 


6 

The Atticehistorian and philosopher will be found the best 
commentator on this elegant paxsage of the Roman poet: ‘ The 
earth, too, (says Xenophon,) beinggn divinity, teacheth those 
that can learn it of her, justice: for such as cultivate hee best, 
she requiteth with most goods.” * 

*When we view the relation,of the male to the female, and of 
the female to the male,*and add to this the common relation 
extending from both to their gfispring, we view the rise of 
families through the whole animal race. Among the more 
social, such as sheep and cattle, these families by fresh relations 
are combined into larger multitudes, under the name of flocks 
and herds. Among those of higher order still, (such as the 
bee,' the ant, the beaver, and, above, all, the social and rational 


* Atrian, Epict. 1. iii, ὦ 24. β. 444. ! Virgil speaks of the bee, as he would of 
edit. Upton. Sb ὕλιος ef δύνασφ', κι τ. Δ. man: 

Ἔτι δὲ ἡ γῆ, θεὸς οὖσα, Tubs δυναβδέ- Mores et studia ct populos ct ῥεῖα dicam. 
vous καταμανθάνειν, καὶ δικαιοσύνην διδάσ- Georg. iv. 
ket’ τοὺς yap ἄριστα θεραπεύοντας αὐτὴν. Aristotle, distinguishing these animals 
πλεῖστα ἀγαθὰ ἀντιποιεῖ, Xcnoph, (Eco- from those which do no more than barely 
hom. p. 35. edit. Oxon, » herd together, cleguntly calls them ζῶα wo- 
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being, man,) these herds and flocks by relations more excellent 
are improved into civil polities, where there is a general interest 
or common good, x good to which either willingly or unwillingly 


every individual cooperates.” 


If we descend below animals down to vegetables, we shal] 
discover in the vine, the ivy, the woodbine, and all the plants of 
slender stalk, a manifest relation to those of a trunk more solid, 


such as the oak, the elin, and the several trees of the forest. 


It 


is with a power which appears almost a conscious one, that the 
former of these tribes, recognising their relation, apply to the 
latter for a support, and spoutaneously twine their bodies, or at 
least their tendrils, around them." 


Aivika, “ political or civil animals ;” ani- 
mals formed for a life of civil association, 
where the business is one, and that common 
to the whole tribe; ὧν ἕν τι, Κ. τ. A, 
Histor. Anim. p. 5. edit. Sylb. 

ἴῃ ἣν δὲ μὴ θέλω, 

Κακὸς γενόμενος, οὐδὲν ἧττον ἕψημαι. 
“pict. Enchirid. c. 52, 

See page ]02, and note b. 

"TA τέλη, ἐφ᾽ ἃ τῶν φύσει γιγνομένων 
ἕκαστα ἵεται, οὐ καὶ τὴν ἀρχὴν εὐθὺς φυ- 
ομένοις πάρεστιν αὐτοῖς, ἀλλ᾽ ὕστατα δήπου 
παραγίγνεται. Σκοπῶμεν δ' αὐτὺ ἐφ᾽ ἑνὸς 
Tovde’ τῇ ἀμπέλον ἕλικι τέλος ἐστὶ. τὸ 
ἑτέρου φυτοῦ πτυρθῷ περιελιχθεῖσαν, ἐκείνῳ 
τὴν ἄμπελον ἀναδῆσαι τῷ φυτῷ, ταύτην 
ἐν τοῖς puTots τὴν φύσιν εἰληχυίαν, ἐπαλ- 
λόκαυλον εἶναι. Οὐκοῦν τὺ ἑτέρυν φϑδοῦ 
πτορθῷ τὴν ἕλικα περιελιχθεῖσαν ἀναδῆσαι 
τὴν ἄμπελον, οὔτε τῇ ἀμπέλῳ φυιομένῃς 
οὔτε τῇ ἕλικι εὐθὺς πάρεστιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὕστοτόν 
γε παρα ωυγνεται" οὐδὲν μέντοι ἧττον τοῦ 
φύεσθαι ὕλως ἕλικα τῇ ἀμπέλῳ αἴτιον 
τελικὸν ἢ ἐφ᾽ ἑτέρῳ φυτῷ ἀνάδεσις αὐτῆς 
ἐστιν. ᾿Αμήχανον δὲ τὸ μηδέπω yw, und 
ἐν τοῖς οὖσι τεταγμένον, ὥντος Tov ἤδη 
αἴτιον γίγνεσθαι" εἶναι γὰρ δεῖ τὸ αἴτιον 
τοῦ γιγνομένου. οὗχι μὴ εἶναι. Τροειλῇφ- 
θαι ἄρα δεῖ ἔν τινι νῷ τὴν ἀμπέλου ἐφ᾽ 
ἑτέρῳ φυτῷ avdicaw, ὃς αὐτῇ ἐπιστατῶν. 
ὥσπερ δημιουργὸς ἀνὴρ πσκεναττοῖ». καὶ 
τὴν ἕλικα αὐτῇ τῆς τοιαύτης ἵνεκα ava- 
δέσεως φύσει; ἢ καὶ θαυμασίως, ἐὰν μὲν' 
μηδέν τι αὐτῇ τοιοῦϑον παρωκέηται οἵῳ πε- 
ριελιχθῆναι. ἐπ᾽ εὐθύ πως φαίνεται *pepo- 
μένη ἐὰν δὲ πτορθός τις παρῇ. εὐθὺς πε- 
ριειλιχθῇ. Οὐτ᾽ οὖν τὴν ἕλικα τῇ ἀμπέλῳ 
μὴ οὐ τούτου ἕνεκα φύεσθαι, ὕπως ἑτέρῳ 
αὐτὴν φυτῷ ἀναδήσῃ, νοῦν ἔχει μὴ ἀξιοῦν" 
οὔτε τὸ μὴ νυῦν τοῖς τοιούτοι» ἐφιστάναι 
ἔχοι ἂν καὶ ὁντινοῦν λόγον " “The ends, 
to which the several ver. table produc- 
tions tend, are not iustantly present to 
them, as soon as they begin to grow, but 
some way or other accrue to them subse 
quently, We may perceive this Ina single 
instance. The end to the vine’s tendril is. 


by twining round she branch of another 
vegetable, te bind the sine te that vege- 
table ; which vine, umoeng the vegetable 
tribe, possesses this natural character, that 
it should rest upon another for itr support. 
Now that the tendril, by twining round the 
branch of another vegetable, should bind 
the vine on, neither belongs to the vine, 
when it first begins to grow, nor yet to its 
tendrils but is something which accrues 
subsequently: and yet, nevertheless, the 
Vinding of it to another vegetable is. the 
final enuse why the tendri) should grow at 
all. and belong to the vine. But it is im- 
possible that what as yet is not, and has ne 
arrangement it. the order of things, (I mean 
the bindings) should be the cause of some- 
thing which now ise (mean the tendril of 
the vine, whgn it first appears.) The cause 
of any thing produced must have an actual 
existence, and not be a nonentity. This 
binding therefore of the vive to some other 
veretable must have been preconceived in 
some pind or intellect, who presiding over 
it (as any man, being an artist, presides 
over his works) makes the tendril grow to 
it for the sake of such Dinding: which 
tendril also wonderfully, if there be nothing 
adjoming of a nature for it to twine rontyd, 
#ppears in pome sort to shoot upwiuds ς but 
Wany Dranch Te near, iustuntly deviates 
and twines round it. It as therefore irra- 
tional to suppose that the tendrd did nat 
grow to the vine, that it might hereafter 
bind it to another vewetable ; nor can there 
be any depree of reason for asserting, that 
bome πὰ} or intelHgence did not preside 
over such operations.” 

The force of tl is argument is ab follows: 
things exist before their ends; that. is, 
before Qhat the ends of their existence take 
plice, Whe toendril exists, before it binds 
the vines the munite-hand evists, before it 
indicaten the minutes, And yet is this 
binding, and this indicating s0 necessary, 
that the things themselves would never 
have existed, but for the snke of these only. 
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When therefore we contemplate the various relations already 
hinted, and mark in how friendly a manner they bring the most 
‘distant beings together, we may be tempted to say with the 

philosopher, that “all things are full of friendly principles.”° 

But we must not suffer this sentiment to carry us too far. 
Things are not only full of friendly principles, but of hostile 
likewise. : 

The fangs of the lion are as much the work of nature as the 
tendrils of the vine, or the nurturing teats of the ewe. To what 
then have these formidable wexpons relation ; for nature, we are 
assured, makes nothing in vain ἐΡ If to offence, then is the lion 
himself a source of hostile relation; if to defence, then is he the 
object of injury from some other; so that hostility in either case 
is necessarily implied. Were it possible to doubt as to the 
offensive here, we cotld never doubt as to the structure of the 
spider's web ; πὶ structure clearly taught her by nature for offence 


alone. 


Where, then, were these ends, when the 
things themselves first appeared ’ In ex- 
ternal and visible nature 2 This from the 
hypothesis is impossible, for the hypothesis 
maker them subsequent. No other place 
then remains, but either the Sov cieign Mind, 
or a mand subordinate, according as the 
work itself is a work of nature or of art.” 
See hefore. p. VU, 282, 

Ihave taken the preecding extract from 
a manuscript of that alge seholfiv and plilo- 
sopher George Coniistan, a wise called 
Pletho, who flourished m the*hfteenth cen- 
tury, both before and after the taking of 
Constantmople. Lf ait apply not immedi- 
ately to the su@ect, it has at least the 
merit of being something rare and Ingenious. 
It is a morsel of that controversy among 
the learned (τοι κα of this period, whether 
the preterence τὲ. plnlosophy was due to 
Plato or to Aristotle, Scholarius, among 
oppers, was for Aristotle ς Pletho for Plato 5 
frum whose work on this subject (whidh 
Was an answer to Scholarius) this extract is 
taken. There is another small work of 
Petho's upon the same subject, entitled, 
Περὶ ὧν ᾿Αριστοτέλης πρὸς Πλάτωνα δια- 
φέρεται, printed at Paris, 1541; and Bes 
satin (a learned Cireek of that age, who 
went over to the Latin church, and became 
a cardinal) wrote a large tract to defend 
the Platonic doctrine, entitled, Coxéru Ca- 
lumnetoren Platonis, The printed edition 
in in Latin, but the whole work ipestant 
nN Cireck among. the weal f of St. 
Mare’s library at Venice, to which libragy 
Bessario bequeathed his own. There is, 
too, a fine letter remaining of the same 
Bessario, addressed to Michael Apostolius ; 
who, though he took Bessario’s side, and 


These and the like preparations, such as the boar’s tusk 
9 4 


defended Plato, yet appears ‘to have done 
it, according to Bessario’s Jetter, with a zeal 
and bitterness not becoming him; a zeal 
and bitterness too freqaent in controversy, 
and (unfortunately for the cause of letters) 
nowhere more than among learned men, 
and those in particular whom we cull pro- 
fessors of limianity. 

The epistle above mentioned may he 
found in Greek and μίας published by 
the learned Boivinus, in the second tome of 
Vilistoire de PAcadenne Royal des In- 
scriptions, &c. p. 4555 and its well worth 
perusal, for its temper and elegance, 

See also Cicero de Senectute, @ Lo. Vitis 
quidem, Ac. 

© Πάντα δὲ φίλων μεστά. Arrian. Epict. 
1. iii gg 2h. p. 480. edit. Upt. 

Ρ i. was an axiom Inculeated every- 
where by Aristotle; and more pecially 
when he is speaking of fmal causes, which, 
thouch uow they make a sroall part of phi 
lasophy, were never omitted by the Stagi- 
rite, as often as they couPl be introduced, 
Lis own words deserve attention : Ἢ φύσις 

φυὐθὲν ποιεῖ μάτην, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ ex τῶν ἐνδεχο- 
μένων τῇ οὐσίᾳ περὶοἕέκαστον γένος (wou 
τὸ ἄμστον: “ Nature makes nothing in 
vain but with respect to cach animal genus, 
out of the several ways practicable, she al- 
ways makes that which is best.” De Ani- 
mal. Ingressu, p. 28. edit. Sytb. Amd again, 
. 9 ε , 9% ” 
in the same tract: Ἢ φύσις οὐδὲν δημιουμγεῖ 
μάτην, ὥσπερ εἴρηται πρότερον. ἀλλὰ πάντα 
πρὴς τὸ βέλτιον ἐκ τῶν ἐνδεχομένων : 
“Ὁ Nature creates nothing in vain, but (as 
h:f&s heen said already) all things for the 
best, out of the several ways that are prac- 
tieable.” Ibid. p. 111. edit. Syth. 
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the eagle’s talons, the viper's venom, &c. are all founded on 
such wants as can never be satisfied amicably. The wants, 
therefore, of this character naturally rouse up similar instincts, 
and thus the world becomes filled as well with hostile relations, 
as friendly. 


Torva leona lupum sequitur, lupus ipse capellam. 


It appears to have been these relations of hostility that first 
gave rise to the phenomena of natural and moral evil. Now 
whether real evil exist at all, or whether we should confine it, 
with the Stoics, to evil purely moral, are questions beyond the 
scope of this treatise to examine. It will be sufficient to say, 
that much evil is imaginary, and founded merely on false opi- 
nion: that of the evila more real, there are many which have 
their end, and so may be said to partake, ultimately, the nature’ 
of good. Many of the difficulties and distresses which befall the 
human species, conduce to save it from sloth, and to rouse it 
up to action; to action which is, in fact, the very life of the 
universe... ν᾿ 


Virg. Eck ii. 


Pater ipse colendi 
. Haud facilem esse viam volait, primusque per artem 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, 
Nec torpere gravi passus sua regna veterno. 

If there were no dangers, then could there be no fortitude ; 
if no temptations, then no temperance; if no adverse accidents, 
nor loss of what we love, then no submissive resignation, no pious 

ν᾿ ° 
acquiescence. : 
Οὐκ ἂν yevotro χωρὶς ἐσθλὰ καὶ κακά" 
"AAA’ ἔστι Tis σύγκρασις, ὥστ᾽ ἔχειν καξ, Ὁ5. 


Virg. Georg. i. 


“Things good and 11) can ne’er exist apart ; 
t But such the mixture, that they well accord.” 4 : 

Again, the jaws of the lion, the poison of the rattle-suake, 
the sword of the conqueroz, and everv instrument of destruction, 
may be said incidentally to prepare the way for generation ; and 
that not only by making room for new comers, but by furnishing 
fresh materials towards their respective production. For though 
the theatre of the world so far résemlles other theatres, that it 
is perpetually filled with successions of new spectators; yet has 
it this in peculiar, that the spectators which succeed here, are 
made out of those that went before, Every particular birth, or 


4 The fine distich here translated is from 
Furipides, quoted by Plutarch, De Isid. ct 
Osirid. p. 369, edit. Xyland. 

As to the speculations here offered, and 
the solutions suggested, we may well apply 
to them that just reflection of the Stagirite, 
though used by him on a diiferent occasion, 
Ἴσως δὲ χαλεπὺν καὶ περὶ τῶν Towltwr 
σφοδρῶς ἀποφαίνεσθαι, μὴ πολλάκις ἐπε- 
σκεμμένον᾽ τὺ μέντοι διηπορήκέναι περὶ 
ἑκάστου αὐτῶν, οὐκ ἄχρηστόν ἐστι: 


“ Perhaps it is difficult to prove any thing 
clearly upon subjects such as these, without 
having often considered and examined them. 
And yet to have thrown out dopbts con- 
cerning, them, is a thing not altogether 
without use.” Aristot. Privd. p. 40. edit. 
Sylb. 

τ The subject-matter in the same in many 
succeeding beings ; as the river is the same, 
which, as it flows along, refleets many dif- 
ferent objects. 10 is in this senge we are to 
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natural production, appears an act, if not of hostility, at least of 
separation ; a secession from the general mass; a kind of revolt 
from the greater bulk in favour of a smaller; which smaller 
would detach itself, and, were it able, be independent. 

In a word, as friendship, by cementing multityde, produces 
anion; 80 strife, by dissolving union, produces multitude ; and it 
is by multitude that the world becomes diversified and _re- 
plenished. o : 

And hence we may perceive the meaning of what Heraclitus 
says in Plutarch, where he calls “rar, the father and king and 
lord of all things ;” and asserts, ‘ that when Homer prayed, 


That strife be banished both from gods and men, 


he was not aware that he was cursing the veneration of all 
things; as, in fact, they deduce {Πρὶν rise out of contest and an- 
tipathy.” The same philosopher adds immediately, “ that the 
sun could not pass his appointed bounds: that otherwise, if he 
could, 

Tongues he would find to patronige the cause :” . 
meaning, by this mythological way of talking, that the sun could 
not desert his course, because so much depended on it ; or other- 
wise, If he could, that being himself one of the priniara authors 
of generation upon this earth, and well knowing how much strife 
cooperated in the same work, he would surely look out for an 
advocate (were such any where existing) to defend the cause of 
strife against the calumyies of Homer.” : 


Φ 
understand the following asserijgn, and not 
with the least view to equivdtal produc- 
tion. 

Οὐκοῦν διὰ τὸ τὴν τοῦδε φθορὰν ἄλλον 
εἶναι γένεσιν, καὶ τῆν τοῦδε γένεσιν ἄλλον 
εἶναι φθορὰν, ἄπανστο» ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι τὴν 
μεταβολήν : “ Wherefore, from the digso- 

μοι of one thing being the generation of 
‘another, and the generation of one thing 
- being the dissolution of another, it necessa- 
rily follows that the change must be perpe- 
tnal, ὦ r cease.” Arist. de Gen. et 
Corr. ]. 1. o-B7 p. 10. edit. Sylb "5 

The change here alluded to is the com- 
mon course of nature in the production of 
beings, which, were it not for the process 
above mentioned, would either soon he at a 
stand, or would require a perpetual miracle 
for the supply of new materials. 
* * Ἡράκλειτος μὲν γὰρ ἄντικρυς πόλεμον 
ὀνομάζει πατέρα καὶ βασιλέα καὶ κύριον 
πάντων" καὶ τὸν μὲν “Ὅμηρον, εὐχόμενον, 

Ex τε θεῶν ἔριν, ἔκ τ᾽ ἀνθρώπων Ano- 

λέσθαι, 


Plutarch. de Isid. ot (εἶν, γ». 370. cuit. Xy- 
land. fol. 

Dr. Squire, the late bishop of St. David's, 
has given a fair edition of this tra®@t in the 
original, to which he has subjoined an Eng- 
lish translution ; but (according to a prac- 
tice ce ill with the best critics) he 
has, in TW passage above quoted, attempted 
to mend, where no emendation was*want- 
ing. 
Chaleidius plainly alludes to the same 


@sentiment of Iicraclitus in* the following 


extract from his commentdry on Plato’s 
Timaus: Proptereaque Numenius laudat 
Hraclinm (lege Heraclitum) reprehenden- 
tem Ilomerum, qui optawerit interitum et 
vastitatem 1π 118. vite, quod non intelligeret 
mundum sibi delert placere: si quidem 
sylva, que malorum fons est, exterminare- 
tur. Chal. p. 396. edit. Meurs. 1617. 

In the Greek quotation Homer is sup- 
posed to wish inadvertently against the ge- 
neration of all things; in the Latin, he 
wishes, in the same inadvertent manner, 


λανθάνειν φησὶ τῇ πάντων γενέσει “κατα- Φ against the existence of sylra, that is, of 

ρώμενον, ἐκ μάχης καὶ ἀντιπαθείας τὴν yé- “matter.” The ditference is easily reconciled, 

veow ἐχόντων' ἥλιον δὲ μὴ ὑπερβήσεσθαι if we suppose matter to be the basis of ge- 

τοὺς προσήκοντας Spous’ εἰ δὲ nh, neration, and®to be essentially requisite to 

Γλώττας μιν δίκης ἐπικούρους ἐδϑευρήσειν. the existence of things gene able and pe- 
Y 
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From all these speculations one thing at least appears, (what- 
ever else may be doubtful,) that relations of hostility, as well as 
friendship, have their use in the universe. Both also equally 
arise from want on one side, and from, the power of removing tt 
on the other, The difference is, that in friendly relations the 
help is communicated either with pleasure, as when the mother 
suckles her child ; or at least without pain, as when we shew a 

traveller his way, In hostile relations, the help, without regard 
to the communicator, is either taken by force, as when the wolf 
devours the lamb; or obtained by stratagem, as when the spider 
ensnares the fly. 

And thus by the reciprocal relations of want and help, (both 
of which under a variety of forms exist in every individual,) is 
there a kind of general concatenation extended throughout the 
universe ; While each being’ communicates what help it can 
afford, and obtains, in its turn, that help which it requires. 

To all these relations must be added that chicf, though men- 
tioned last, that of the whole universe, and every being in it, to 
the first, supreme, and istelligent Cause, through which relation 
they are called his offspring, and he their Father. Jlere, indeed, 
the relations are not blended as before; they are all purely re- 
ferable to'want on one side, and all purely arise from spontaneous 
help on the other; the correspondence existing, as far as perfect 
has respect to imperfect, independent to dependent, the object 
desired to the beings which desire,” the maker to his works, the 
pareut to his children.” ει 

And now to conclude with a remark, which regards relation 
in general. ‘* As to every continuous bemg the genus of quality 
gives «listinctions, which help to mitigate its sameness, and 
render it, as it were, discrete; so to beings discrete, however re- 
mote, the genus of ‘relation gives a connection, which serves to 
mitigate their diversity,@ind to render them, as it were, con- 
tinudus. Thus is the world maintained as well in its union, as 
in its variety, while both species of quantity run through μὴν 
whole, and:through every part.” 

And so tnuch for the arrangement or genus of relation, its na- 
ture, its properties, its utility,, and extent. 


"ἍἜ 
rishahle, out of which this lower and visible 
world is wholly composed. 
t How far the want of good leads to arts 


relation between the object of desire, and 
the being which desires 7” Simplic. in Pra- 
dic. p. 43. HK. edit. Basil. 159]. See be- 


and action, may be seen in p. 14, and in 
notes subjoined. W'c here perceive it to ex- 
tend, not only to the whole animal world, 
but even to the vegetable. More will be 
found on this subject in the treatise upon 
Motion, a igh of the present work. 

u Tidis δὲ καὶ ἐφετὸν πᾶσιν 6 θεὸς Kéeye- 
ται, εἰ μηδεμία σχέσις ἐστὶ πρὸς τὸ ἐφετὸν 
τῷ ἐφιεμένῳ; “Tow is God*called an ob- 


ject desirable to all beings, if there he no 


fore, note e, p. 314. 

x St. Paul has piven his sanction to that 
verse of Aratus, Τοῦ γὰρ καὶ γένος ἐσμέν. 
"τὰ we are iis offspring.” Arat. Phen. 

Acts xvi, 28, 
ry y Before we quit this arrangement, we 
shall subjuin the following note. 

The old logicians held, that things in- 
telligible, and inte lection, were relatives ; 
+0 also things sensible, and sensation, But 
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CHAPTER XI. 


CONCERNING ACTION AND PASSION. 
or 


ANIMATE AND INANIMATE, 
EXIST, WIIERE NOT. 
WHENCE AND WIAT—REQUISITE 


POWER, THOUGH LIKE NONENTITY, YET WIDELY DIFFERENT. 
POWER, 


IN THE REASONING FACULTY. 


PASSION RECIPROCATE--MIND DIVINE, 

ACTED UPON—POLITICS, ECONOMICS, ETHICS. 
ACTION AND RE-ACTION, WHERE THEY 
SELF-MOTION, WHAT, 


ACTION, ITS FIVE SPECIES—THOSI: 
ILUMAN-—LATTER, HOW 

PASSIVITY IN BODIES 
AND WHERE. POWER, 
BOTH IN ACTION AND IN PASSION, 
DOUBLE 
NOT FIRST IN EXISTENCE, 


BUT ENERGY, WHICH NEVER JIAS CEASED, OR WILL CEASE, QR CAN 


CEASE. 


In treating of relatives, we have considered principally those 
which possess the relative character in a degree above every 


then they started an objection— If relatives 
coexist, and always reciprocate in their 
existence, What would become of Buclid’s 
theorems, supposing there were no geonie- 
tricians? What would become of sensible 
ohyects, supposing there were no beings 
sensitive 2 

One solution of this objection is derived 
hom the percipient: the first original and 
supreme pereipient is everywhere, and al- 
ways in the fall energy of unfversal per- 
ception. 

‘Another aolution is fram th®bhjects per- 
ceived, be they sensible or intelligible. 
Every such object has a double uature , an 
absolute nature, anf a relative one, The 
sound A is an octave to the sound B, 3B 
ecases, and vA continues. A is no longer 
an actave, but still it is a sound: and even 
though we should cal] it no sound, if there 
were to be no hearers; it would still be 
an undulation of air, capable of producing 
suund, if there were an car capable of pore 
ceiving it, that is, an organ adequate’ to the 
selisation, 

The instance given on this occasion by 
the philosophers Porphyry and Simplicius, 
is curions, beeause it is tuken from that 
dificult system of music, the enharmonic. 
The following are the words of Simplicius : 
Κἂν γὰρ διὰ ῥαθυμίαν ἀποβάλωμεν ποτὲ 
τὴν τῶν ὄντων γνῶσιν, οὐδὲν ἧττον μένει 
τὰ ὄντα, ὕπερ ἐστὶ τὰ ἐπιστητά" καὶ γὰρ 
ἐν τῇ μουσικῇ πρότερον μὲν κατηκοάυμεν 
διέσεως, νῦν δὲ ἀνεπαίσθητοι τούτου τοῦ 
διαστήματος ἐσμέν 2 * For if ever, frroughe 
any sloth or indolence, we reject know- 
ledge, those things, which are intelligible, 
remain nevertheless. It is thus that in 
music we used in former days to hear the 


quarter-tone, but now we are unable to 
distinguish this interval.”  Simplic. in 
Pred. p. 48, 1B. edit. Basil, 1551. 

Porphyry having told us, that though 
there were no geometry, comsidercd as a 
science, there would still he objects geome- 
trical, subjoins— ἐπεὶ καὶ ἐν τῇ μουσικῇ τὸ 
μὲν πάλαι τοῦ διεσιαίου διαστήματος ἤκονον 
οἱ μουσικοὶ, ὕστερον δὲ ἀμεληθείσης τῆς 
ἐναρμονίου μελῳδίας, Kal ἣν τὺ διεσιαῖὼυν 
διάστημα ἐμελῳδεῖτυ, οὐκέτι τοῦ τοιούτον 
αἴσθησις ἔσται (lege ἐστὶ) διαστήματος" καὶ 
δῆλον ὅτι ἐν τῇ φύσει ἐστὶ τὸ αἰσθητὸν 
τοῦτο διάστημα, εἶ καὶ ἣ αἴσθησις ἐκλέλοι- 
πεν: “For thus, too. in music, Musicians 
used formerly to hear (and distinguish) the 
interval of the quarter-tone ; but in latter 
days, the enharmonic meledy having been 
neglect@, by which this interval used to 
be modulated, there 1s no longer néw any 
sensation of such an interval: and yet it is 
evident that this sensible interval has an 
existence in nature, although for the pre- 
sent the sensation of it be 16st.” Porphyr. 
in Preedic. p. 40, ed. Paris, 1543. 

* Porphyry flourished in the third century ; 
Simplicius in the sixth, » 

We gnay remark, by the way, from the 
above quotations, how fast the arts of cle- 
gance were sinking, even in the more early 
of those two periods, 

As for the state of philosophy in the 
latter Period, we may form a judgment of 
it by what we learn from Simplicius m the 
καθ treatise, with regard to the Stoies. 
Having, in his Commentary on the Pre- 
dicathents of Action and Passion, given 
many quotations from the Stoic Jogie, he 
concludes th® chapter with the following 


_words: Πολλὴ δὲ ἡ τῶν τοιούτων ἐξερ- 
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other. But there are things which, as they possess it blended 
with characters more eminent, have been formed for that reason 
into separate arrangements. Such, for example, is the relation 
between a being and the place which it occupies; that between 
a being and the time while it exists; the first of which relations 
gives an answer to the question, where; the latter to the ques- 
tion, when. 

.« There are also relations of position; relations of habit; and, 
besides these, there are relations of action and passion; all of 
which are distinguished by peculiar attributes of their own, and 
have therefore merited distinct examinations from the ancient 
writers upon logic. 

Thus, if we consider the two last, T mean action and passion, 
we shall find them diffused through every part of the universe ; 
and that, either united in one subject, or else separate, and in 
different subjects. - 

By Horace they are united : 


Qui studet optatay cursu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit, fecityue puer. 


Hor. Art. Poet. 412. 


So are they by Livy, in that manly speech of Caius Mucius: 
Et facere et pati fortia, Romanum est.’ 
So are they by Shakspeare : 
Whether “tis nobler in the mind to suffer 


The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or-—by opposing end them. 


So are they by Milton: . 


Fall’n cherub, to be weak 15 misery alile, 
Doing, or suffering. 


Hamlet. 


Par. Lost, 1. 157. 


In Yargil we see thein separated, and passion given to man, 

action to the Deity : . 
(}} punsi graviera, dabit Deus his quoque finem. fien. 3. 208. 

As, therefore, action ar. passion are of the most extensive 1η- 
fluence ; as they partake in soine degree the nature of qualities 
or attributes, by being intimately and essentially connected with 
substance ; while the relatives when, where, and position seem 
rather connected accidentally : we shall give action and passion 
their just precedence, and make them the subject of the present 
chapter. 

The species of action are as many as are the different modes 
of acting in the different species of ageuts. 


yacla παρὰ τοῖς Srwixoiss ὧν ἐφ' ἡμῶν Omar burnt the Alexandrine library ; nor 


καὶ ἡ διδασκαλία, καὶ τὰ πλεῖστα τῶν σνγ- 
γραμμάτων ἐπιλέλοιπεν : “There is much 
elaborate discussion of these matters among 
the Stoics, of whom both the doctrine and 
most of the writings are in our times ‘ost, 
and at an end.” Simpl. in Pricd. p. 84. B. 
edit. Basil. 1551. 

Mahomet svon followed, whose successor 


did the suecceding caliphs emerge from bar- 
barity till the race of the Abbusside, near 
two centuries after. 

‘ The ‘barbarity of Western Europe cou- 
tinued much longer, and did not begin to 
lessen till the fifteenth century, that pre- 
ceding the age of Leo the Tenth. 

2 Liv. i Pd. 
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The first sort of action is that of mere body alone, considered 
either as void of sensation wholly, like fire, when it burns; or, 
at least, as void of sensation, at the time when it operates. 
Such is that great and universal power, the power of attraction, 
which all body, animal, vegetable, and elementary, is found to 
possess in proportion to its quantity; that active power, (if it 
may for the present he so called,) the effects of which modern 
philosophy has scrutinized with so much penetration. Such, 
too, are those energies peculiar to different bodies, and arising 
out of them from their different natures ; as when we say, the 
heavens emit light; the trees produce leaves; the fields give us 
corn, &ce. 

Cacluin nitescere, arbores frondescere, 

Seyetes largiri fruges, &c. Cic. Tuse. Disp. i. 28. 
Such, too, are those more secrets operations of bodics, whether 
magnetic or electric; to which may be added the virtues and 
efficacies of bodies medicinal. All these energies in a compre- 
hensive sense may be called the action of body, cousidered 
merely as body." a “ 

A second sort of action is that which is the result of sensation, 
Instinet, and natural appetite, and which therefore, being com- 
plicated, must necessarily be confined to bodies of a higher 
genus, to bodies sensitive, that is, to animals. 

Dente Inpus, cornu taurus petit, Ac. JJor. Sat. ii. 1. 
Nowhere are these actions expressed with more clegance agd 
conciseness, than by car own epic poct, in his Paradise Lost : 
: Air, water, earth, 
By fowl], fish, beast, w& flown, was swam, was walked.” Par. Lost, vii. 502. 

There is a third species of netion more compheated even than 
the preceeding, being derived not only from seusation, mstinct, 
and natural appetite, but from reason alxo, superadded to these. 
This is a mode of action peculiar gp man, because of all the 
animals we see around us, man alone possesses the reasoning 


Jaculty. 


“Ὁ This is that genus of cnerzics which, 
ws Jambhehus deseribes it, “inditates no 
action belonging to soul, or toe animal 
nature, or to reasoumys, or to life, but 
which (on the contrary) exhibits the par- 
teular energy of badies, considered as 
hodies purely inanimate ; and that as well 
with respect ta all the peculiarities which 
appear to surround body, us te all those 
Various inherent powers of bodies, not ouly 
as they are solig and capable of resisting, 
hut as they contain within them a mititude 
of powers that are cficactous and. active.” 
Γένος ἐνεργειῶν, ὅπερ ψυχῆς καὶ piceps 
καὶ λόγων καὶ ζωῆς οὐκέτι ἐπιδείκνυσι 
ποίησιν, τῶν δὲ σωμάτων, ἣ σώματά ἐστιν 
ἄψυχα. φανερὰν καθίστησι τὴν σωματοειδῆ 
ἐνέργειαν κατὰ πάσας μὲν τὰς περὶ τὸ σῶμα 


Tas φαινυμένας ἰδιότητας, κατὰ πάσας δὲ 
αὐτῶν τὰς δυνάμεις. οὐχ ἡ μόνον στερεά 
ἔστι καὶ ἀντίτυπα, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ καὶ περὶ αὐτῶν 
ἔχει πολλὰς δραστηρίους δυνάμεις. Simpl. 
in Priedic. p. 81, edit. Basil. 1551. 

b Kal δῆλον ὅσα ποτέ ἐστι καὶ ὅποῖα 
εἴδη τῶν ἀλόγων ζώων, τοσαῦτα καὶ τοιαῦτα 
καὶ ἐν τῷ ποιεῖν διάφορά ἐστιν εἴδη κατὰ 
τὴν τοιαύτην ἐνέργειαν, περὶ ὧν ἐν ταῖς 
περὶ ζώων ἱστορίαις διαριθμεῖσθαι εἰώθα- 
μεν: °** It is evident, that an are the species 
of irrational animals in number and 1} 
_ at, _ γἢ κπαὶϊ the ditle ont 
npecies in acting agreeably to this [anunal] 
méde of energy ; which several species of 
acting have heen usually enumerated im the 
histories of animals.” Simpl in Prad. p. 
41. ut supra. 
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Widely diversified is the share assumed by the subordinate 
faculties of the human soul, in actions of this character. Some- 
times they submit to reason, and are (as becomes them) obe- 
dient ; at other times they reject her, and proceed of them- 
selves. And_ hence it is, that actions, produced from causes so 
peculinly complicated, derive to themselves the colours of good 
and evil, and are denominated, in distinction to every other deed 
of man, actions moral. 

When Virtue and Pleasure addressed the young Hercules, 
Virtue supposed him to have a reason that could control his ap- 
petites; Pleasure supposed him to have appetites that would 
bear down his reason. Had he obeyed the last, he had been 
vicious ; us he obeyed the first, he was virtuous. There was a 
conflict in either case between his better part‘ and his worse ; 
and in that conflict both species of faculties were presumed, his 
rational faculties, and his irrational.‘ 

There is a fourth sort of action, where the intellect, operating 
without passions or affections, stays not within itself, but passes 
out (as it were) to some external operation. tf is thus that 
nature, considered as an efficient enuse, may be called the 
energy of God, seen in the various productions that replenish 
and adont the world. It is thus that art, considered as an 
efficient cause, may be called the energy of man, which imitates 
in its operations the plastic power of nature." 

The last and most evcellent sort of action is seen in contem- 
plation; in the pure energy of simple intellect, keeping within 
itself, and making itself its own object.. This is the highest 
action of which we are susceptible ; and‘ by it we imitate the 
Supreme Being, ax far as is consistent with our subordinate 
nature. It ix to this that our vreat poet alludes, when speaking 
of his employment, during a state of blindness, he says, 

Then feed on 4) .ughts, which volantary move 


‘ Harmonious nuntbers.® Par. Lost, iii. 37. 


¢ See Xenoph, Mem. 1. ii. c. Jos. 21, 
The above species of action is thus de- 
scribed by Simpltcius: Τρίτον δὲ τοῦ ποιεῖν 


γένος, τὸ ἐν τῷ πράσσειν ἀπηρίθμηται ὕπερ, 


τοῦ λόγου τὰς περὶ τὰ αἰσθητὰ καὶ σύνθετα 
ποιήσεις ἐπιτροπεύειιπροαίρεσιν καὶ βοῦλην, 
δόξαν τε καὶ σκέψιν, καὶ τὰς τοαχύτας 
ποιήσεις παρεχόμενον. ιν, ut supra, 
“The genus comprehended under the idea 
of acting morally, is the third of this order ; 
that genus which presides over the energics 
of reason with respect to the conercte ob- 
jects of sense, (that is, which presides in 
the affairs of common life,) and which 
furnishes upon occasion deliberate choice, 
volition, opinion, inquiry, and other erfer- 
gies of the same character.” Simpl. in 
Preed. p. 80. B. edit. Bas. 155]: 

We have in this place translated πράσ- 


ver, “to act inorally,” the better to djs- 
tnguish it from ποιεῖν. a word of meaning 
more extensive, signifying simply “to do,” 
or “to make.” 

4 τούτου δὲ πολὺ μέν ἐστι τὸ θεῖον, 
πολὺ δὲ καὶ ἐν ταῖ. τέχναις, μιμουμέναις 
τὴν φύσιν, καὶ τὸ παραλειπόμενον ὑπ᾽ 
αὐταῖς (lege αὐτῇς) ἀναπληρούσαις. Simplic. 
ut supra, “OF this species of acting the 
Divinity has a large share ; a large share also 
falls to arts, that imitate nature, and supply 
what she has omitted.” . 

€ This highest mode of action (if it may 
he s0 called) is thus described by Simplicius 
in the same comment, p. 80. 

Τὸ περὶ τῶν νοητῶν καὶ ἀμεμίστων 
οὐτίων ἐπισκοπούμενον ἁπλαῖς νοήσεσιν: 
“That which, with simple intellections, 
inquires concerning substances intelligible 
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The species of passion may be understood by their recipro- 
eating for the most part with those of action. 

Thus though the Divine Mind, by being pure and intellectual 
energy, can have nothing passive in its transcendent theory ;f 
yet the mind of man, which has intensions and remissions, is for 
that reason necessarily passive in two important manners: cither 
as truth, real or apparent, demands its assent; or as falsehood, 
real or apparent, demands its dissent. 

Τί is im consequence of this passivity of the human mind, 
which 1 choose to call passivity intellectual, that it becomes 
susceptible of discipline and institution, and thus finds itself 
adorned (according as it is cultivated) with the various tribes 
both of arts and scicnces.® 

As the reason of nan is acted upon by the appearances of 
truth aud falsehood, so are the appetites of man (and not only 
of man, but af brutes also) acted upon by the approach of plea- 
sure and pain." This therefore may be called seusual pussioity, 
in opposition to the rational above described. It is to this Davus 
alludes in Horaee, : ° 

Etenim fatedr, me dixerit ille 


Duci ventre levem: παιδία nidore supinosy, 


linheeillus, igers, Ac. Hor, Sat. i 7. 37. 


The moulding this passivity of the human mind into as much 
of the fair and honest ax it is capable of receiving, when it is 
applied to nations, ix called polities; when to families, eco- 
nomics; when to individuals, ethies;' and is in general the 
foundation of mara] ptineiples and conduet. 

Sinplicius tells us, that Arciytas has 


omitted the other species, (that which we 
have mentioned first, and whigh respects 


and indivisible s that is, sul Minces, which, 
having no parts, cannot, like body, he in- 
finitely divided. 


Archytas has @numerated these species 
af energy or action, but a ἃ different 
manner, heginmug with the last of them 
hist. and so proceeding inversely, till he 


come to the first that as mentioned here, 
and tha uits. Elis words are worthy of 
Mra Tas δὲ ἐνεργείας διαφοραὶ τρεῖς" 
τὸ μὲν yap τί ἐστιν αὐτᾶς ἐν τῷ θεωρὲψ, 


οἷον ἀστρουνομέν" τὸ δὲ τῷ WE, 

ὑγιάζεν, τεκνταίνεν᾽ τὸ δὲ ἐν τῷ πράσσεν. 
οἷον στραταγὲν καὶ πολιτεύεσθαι" γίγνεται 
δὲ ἁ μὲν ἐνέργεια καὶ ἄνευ διανοίας, οἷον ἐν 
τοῖς ἀλόγοις ζώοις. Γενικώτατα δὲ αὐτά. 
Archyt. apud Simpl. in Prad. p. 80. 
“"There are three distinctions of action or 
cChergy * one sort of it consists im contem- 
plating, as when we study the stars; 
another in making, as when we heal a 
disease, or exercise the art of a carpenter ; 
another [not in making, but] in acting, as 
when we lead af army, or adifiinistey a 
commonwealth. There is, too, a fourth 
energy, where there is no use of reasoning, 
a8 1n animals irrational. These are the 
forms of action the most general and com- 
prehensive.” F 


hodies inanimate) because he did not con- 
sider it as a species purely active, nor as 
arising from any internal and sensitive 
prince of motion, And vet, perhaps, im 
an introductory treatise, 1b can ᾿ψι ἀν be 
considered as introduced improperly, though 
it must be allowed at the same time to waut 
this reyuisite. 

We observe, by the way. that this dis- 
tinction of actions is called by logicians 


- . Ὺ ω 
®arlio (runsiens, and act vamancus, Which 


corresponds in συλ to verbs transitive 
ov oye side, and verbs neuter and middle 
on the other. See Hermes, 1. i. ς, 9. 

f See chapter on Qualities, p. 296. 

ξ Vid. Arrian. Epict. 1. iii. ¢. 3. 

bh Acide τιθέναι καὶ τὸ φαινόμενον ἀγαθὸν 
ἀγαθοῦ χώραν ἔχειν, καὶ τὸ ἡδύ᾽ φαινόμενον 
γάρ ἐστιν ἀγαθόν : “Δέο ought to suppose, 
that both good apparent and pleasure supply 
the place of good (real); for pleasure 18 
geod apparent.” Arist. de Animal. Motu, 
p. 154. edit. Sylb. “ 

ι Nicephorus Blemmides adopts this di- 
vision from the Peripatetic school: Td δὲ 
πρακτικὸν δισιπεῖται εἰς ἠθικὸν, οἰκονομικὸν, 
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The passivity peculiar to brutes may be seen in the various 
purposes to which we direct their several powers: some to 
plough our lands; others to carry us; a third species to hunt for 
us, ὅτου" 

The passivity of insensitive bodics, whether vegetable or not, 
is equally cofispicuous in the various ends to which we apply 
them. The carth we plough; over the sea we sail; out of the 
forest we ‘build our ships, &c. This insensitive passivity, though 
it submit to the action of other bodies upon it, yet always 
follows the peculiar nature of the being to which it belongs ; 
so that the effects often differ, where the active power is the 
sale. 

Limus ut hic durescit, et hac ut cera liquescit, 
Uno eodemque igni. ; Virg. Eel. viii. 80, 

Lastly, all bodies that act hy attraction, are themselves reci- 
procally acted upon, as modern philosophers have clearly de- 
monstrated. 

As to action and passion in general, it may be observed, that 
the great'and diversified mixture of them which runs through 
the world, and is conspicuous in every part of it, has a necessary 
reference (as all other mixtures have) to principles more simple, 
ont of which if is compounded. Pure activity we may suppose 
mind; and pure passivity, matter. As mind is capable of acting 
whatever is possible, so is matter of having, whatever is possible, 
acted upon it. The former is the source of all forms, distinctions, 
ahd beauty; the latter is the receptacle. , In the Supreme Mind 
there is nothing passive; In the lowest matter there is nothing 
active ;' while all between is a mixture tf both, where in dit- 
ferent parts the different principles are prevalent, and from this 
bes ealehs give the being its proper character. ¢, 

If we call man a composite of soul and body, as a rational 
being, he has a motion ofghis own; as a sensitive being, he has 
a motion in common with brutes; as a being merely corporeal, 


καὶ πολιτικόν" καὶ ἠθικὸς μέν ἐστι φιλόσο- 
gos, 6 τὰ ἑαυτοῦ ἤθη καὶ ἄλλου ῥυθμίζειν 
duvduevos’ οἰκονομικὸς δὲ, ὁ καὶ οἶκον ὅλον 
ἐκπαιδεύειν καλῶς ἐπιστάμενος ὁ δέ γε 
πόλιν ἢ καὶ πόλεις διεξάγων καὶ δια-' 
κυβερνῶν ἀρίστως. τολιτικός : “The prac- 
tical part of philosophy is divided into δϑιοτγε], 
economical, and political. It is the moral 
philosopher, who is able to adjust his own 
manners, and those of any other individual: 
the economical, who knows how to instruct 
well ἃ whole family ; and he who in the 
best manner comlucts and governs a city, 
or cities, this philosepher is the political 
one.” Blem. Epitom. Logic. p, 37. 

As we have been speaking just beforé of 
passivity, it is proper to remark, that the 
name writer, from the same ‘philosophy, 
takes notice of two species of it, a better 
species and a worse; passivity corruptive, 


and passivity completive: corruptive, as 
when any being is consumed by fire ; com- 
pletive, as when a being either learns, or is 
acted upon, either by its intellect or its 
scnses. Τοῦ πάσχειν δὲ τὸ μέν ἐστι φθαρ- 
τικὸν, ὡς τὺ καίεσθαι" τὸ δὲ τελεωτικὸν, ὡς 
τὸ μανθάνειν, καὶ γινώσκειν, καὶ αἰσθά 
νεσθαι. Nic. Blem. Mp. Log. 158. 

k See page 22. See also, as to the pas- 
sivity of bodies inaniinate, page 21. 

1 Ree pages 280, 281. 

Thus Archytas in Simplicius: Τὰ καθαρὰ 
γένη Pov ποιεῖν καὶ πάσχειν ἐν τοῖς apxn- 
γικωτάτοι-ς---τοῦ μὲν ποιεῖν ἐν τῷ θεῷ, τοῦ 
δὲ τών δὲν ἐν τῇ An: “The pure and 
simple genera of acting, and being acted 
upon, exist in the primary and most original 
of beings ; acting, in God ; thabeing acted 
pon, in matter.” Simplic, in Prad. p. 84. B. 
edit. Basil. 1551. 
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a motion in common with all bodies whatever. A dog has only 
the second and third of these motions, and a stone only the 
last. Thus is the stone least active, the man most so, and the 
brute between both. 

The modes are different under which beings act upon one 
another. ᾿ 

Some (as the whole tribe of corporeal masses) only act, be- 
cause they are acted upon, and that too by something external, 
and perfectly distinct from themselves. It is thus the nail acts 
upon the timber, because the hammer acts upon the nail; and 
were not the haminer to drive, the nail would never penetrate. 

Now such motion as this is but a species of passivity, because 
though the beings, which possess it, have an original power to 
receive motions they by no means possess an original power to 
impart it. And heute it follows, that if something did not exist 
more intrinsieally active than themselves, they would never act, 
and there would be no motion at all. 

Action of this kind, (if it deserve the name,) is the action of 
beings, which, though moveable, ‘are not intrinsically motive, 
that is, causes of motion. 

Another mode of action nay be found in the following in- 
stances. A lamb acts tpon the senses of a wolf—that sensation 
actx upon his appetite—that appetite acts upon his corporeal 
organs. By the action of these organs he runs, he seizes, and he 
devours the lamb. 

A child is seen byeits mother likely to fall from a precipice. 
The sensation aéts upon her parental affections—these affections 
act upon her corpor®al organs. By the action of these organs 
she runs, she seizes, and she saves her child. 

The instaueces we are going to allege, appear to ‘be more 
blended with deliberation and thought. The splendour of the 
Roman empire acted upon the iggagination of Casar—that 
lnagination acted upon his desire of sovereign power—that 
desire acted upon the faculties of his mind and body. By the 
energy of these facultics he passed the Rubicon, conquered 
Pompey, enslaved Rome, and obtained the wishedefor empire. 

Again; the domination of Cwsar acted upon the imagination 
of Brutus—that imagination acted upon his love for the republic 
—that love for the republic acted, upon his dorporeal organs. 
1115 hand in consequence plunged a dagger into Cesar, and, for 
a time, the republic, which he loved, was restored. 

In all these instances the corporeal organs act, like the corpo- 
real masses before mentioned, because they are first acted upon. 
But then they are not acted upon, as those are, by other 
external botlies, but bg internal appetites, affections, and de- 
sires, all which, as well as the orfans, are parts of one and the 
same being. Such being therefore is net, like beings of the first 
order, in a manner passive and only moveable ; but, as 1t pos-- 
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sesses within itself the power of imparting motion, as well as of 
receiving it, the action is that of a being, not only moveable, but 
intrinsically motive. 

We may go further, if we please, and suggest a third inode of 
action, the action of the first mover; that being, which, though 
motive, is itself perfectly immoveable. 

In a series of agents, where each of them inparts motion, 
which it has previously received, were such agents two, or were 
they ten, or were they a million, no motion could ever begin, 
were there not something at their head totally different from 
them all; something purely impassive; something, which can 
move, without being moved ; in other words, which can impart 
motion to every thing else, and remain itself immoveable. 

It is to this character that Boethius alludes, in his truly 
sublime address to the Author of the Universe : 

(Jui tempus ab avo 
Ire jubes, stabilisyue manens das cuncta moveri.™ 

Considering action, therefore, and the being acted upon with 
a view to’ motion and the being moved, we may sav that the 
Peripatetic system (for it is hence we derive these speculations) 
contemplated all beings in three views; either ax moveable, but 
not motive 4 or as both moveable and motive ; or, lastly, as motive 
alone, but not moveable." 

More is said upon this subject in the subsequent theory con- 
cerning motion.° 

‘We shall only add. that, in the above odes of acting, when 
bodies act upon bodies, the action for the greater part is re- 
ciprocal. While the oar impels the wavef'the wave resists the 
oar; while the axe hews the timber, the timber blunts the axe; 
while the earth attracts the noon, the muon attracts the earth. 
And henee the theory of action and re-action,? so accurately 
scrutinized in modern philg;ophy. 


πὶ Τὸ épextdy καὶ τὸ νοητὸν κινεῖ. οὐ moves, and the organs which are moved, 


κινούμενον ; © The desirable and the intelli- 
gible move, without being moved.” Arist. 
Metaph. p. 202. edit. Sylb. Sce below, 
chap. xvi. : 

The Latin quotation is from the Consola- 
tion of Boethius, and is a part of those hex- 
ameters, which, for barmony of numbers 
and sublimity of sentiment, are perhaps not 
inferior to any in the Latin language : 

O! qui perpetua mundum, &c, 

" This doctrine is expressed by the Sta- 
girite, but in an inverted order. Τὸ μὲν 
πρῶτον, ov κινούμενον, κινεῖ" ἡ δ᾽ bpegis καὶ 
τὸ ὁρεκτικὺν κινούμενον, κινεῖ" τὸ δὲ τε- 
λενταῖον τῶν κινουμένων οὐκ ἀνάγκη κινεῖν 
οὐδέν. De Animal. Motu, p. 154. edit. 
Sylb. ‘ 

© Concerning that motion, which does not 
arise from the collision of one body with 
another body, but where the power which 


appear to be both of them vitally united in 
one and the sume sulyect, see below, chap, 
xvii, Concerning the necessity of seme- 
thing, different from body, to put hedy in 
motion, /bed. Concerning causative mo- 


"tion, /bid. Concerning immobility, /bid. 


and Hermes, p. 220, note e. 

P Of this doctrine we have the following 
account. Αἴτιον δὲ τοῦ μὲν λύεσθαι τὰς 
κινήσεις, ὅτι τὸ ποιοῦν καὶ πάσχει ὑπὸ τοῦ 
πάσχοντος᾽ οἷον τὸ τέμνων ἀμβλύνεται ὑπὸ 
τοῦ τεμνομένου, καὶ τὸ θερμαῖνον ψύχεται 
ὑπὸ θερμαινυμένου, καὶ ὕλως τὸ κινοῦν (ἔξω 
τοῦ πρῶτου) ἂντικινεῖταί τινα κίνησιν" οἷον 
ὠθοῦν ἀντωθεῖταί πως, καὶ ἀντιθλίβεται τὸ 
θλίϑον : **'Ihe cause Why motions are 
stopped, is, that the acting power is also 
acted upon by that upon which it acts ; for 
example, the cutting power is blunted by 
that which is cut ; and the warming power 
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if we contemplate the world, as well the vegetable as the 
animal, we shall perceive action and passion diffused through 
every part. 

And yet it must be observed both of action and of passion, 
(such at least as those we see around us,) that they are neither 
of them perpetual in any one particular instance. Corn only 
nourishes, and hemlock only poisons, when they meet a proper 
body on which to‘ operate: the musician does not always 
perform, nor is the ear always affected by sounds: the painter 
docs not always paint, nor is the eye always affected by colours. 

And hence the rise of that notable thing called poorer; that 
dormant capacity, into which both action and passion, when 
they cease, retreat ; and out of which, when they return, as from 
their source they flow. 

There is nothing tvhich appears so nearly to approach non- 
entity as this singular thing called power; yet is there nothing, 
in fact, so truly different from it. 

Of nonentity there are no attributes, no affections; but every 
power possesses a specific and a limited character,* which not 
only distinguishes it from nonenity, but from every other power. 

Thus, among the active powers, the smith, when asleep, has 
still those powers which make him a smith; the+shipwright, 
when asleep, has still those powers which make him a ship- 
wright. The powers distinguish both from the rest of mankind, 
who, purely from not having them, are neither smiths nor ship- 
wrights. . 

The same powers help to distinguish the same artists from one 
another; for the pdwers, though invisible, are incommutable ; 
nor can those of the shipwright enable him to forge an anchor, 
or those of the smith enable him to construct a ship. 

If we puss from active to passive powers, we shall find these, 
after the same manner, to be limitgg in every spbject, and dif- 
ferent in every species. Timber has the capacity of becaming a 
ship, but not an axe; iron, on the contrary, of becoming an axe, 
but not a ship.t And though different agents, by operating on 
the same patient, may produce different effects, (as the ship- 
wright makes timber into a ship, wlile the carpenter forms it 
into a house;) yet still must each effect correspond with the 
passive capacities ; or elxe, where these fail, there is nothing to 
be done. 

Were the case otherwise, were not the passive powers essen- 
tially requisite as well as the active, there would be no reason 
why any thing might not, be made out of any thing. 

Far distant, therefore, from nonenity are passive powers, 
is cooled by that’ which is warmed ; and, in re-impelled ; and the compressing power, 
general, the moving principle (excepting the after a manner re-compressed.” <Aristot, de 
supreme and first) is reciprocally moved Animal, Gener. 1. iv. p. 280. edit. Sylb. 


itself under some motion or other; the im- 4 See page 267 ; also p. 292, 293. 
pelling power, for instance, is after a manner 
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however latent : so far, indeed, that where they differ essentially 
from one another, they often lead to effects perfectly contrary, 
though the agent which operates be individually the same: 

Limus ut hie durescit, et hee ut cera liquescit, 

Uno eodemaue igni, &e. Virg. ut sup. p. 270. 

It is from this theory we perceive the reason of that ancient 
axiom, Quicquid recipitur, recipitur secundum modum rectpientis ; 
than which nothing can be more true, when properly under- 
stood. 

As to the active powers, there is an important distinction be- 
tween those called rational, and the irrational. The subordinate 
are mostly confined to the producing one contrary out of two. 
Fire can only warm, but cannot cool; ice can only cvol, but 
cannot warm. But the rational powers imply-boeth contraries 
at once, and give to their possessor the altérnative of producing 
either. The musician has the power both of melody and dis- 
sonauce; the physician, the power both of healing and making 
sick ; the magistrate, the power of deciding both justly and 
unjustly. * a 

The reason of this is, that rational power alone is founded in 
science, and it is always one and the same science which re- 
cognises contraries ; that which teaches'us harmony, teaches us 
discord ; that which informs us what is health, informs us what 
is disease; that which diseerns truth, discerns also falsehood. 
Hence, therefore, it is, that as every science may be called 
double in its powers of knowledge,’ so 4] action founded on 
science may be called double in its powers of atting.* A noble 
privilege this to man, if well emploved ; a fruly unfortunate one, 
if abused ; since by this he alone, of all sublunary beings, is pro- 
perly entitled either to praise or dispraise. . 

With respect to powers in general, there is this to be ob- 
served: so important areg,they to the constitution of many 
beings, that often, though latent, they are more regarded than 


τ Ἱκανὸν yap θάτερον μέρος τῆς ἐναν- αἴτιον. Αἴτιον δὲ, ὅτι λόγος ἐστὶν ἡ ἐπι- 
τιώσεως, ἑαυτό τε κρίνειν, καὶ τὸ ἀντικεί- πεγήμη. ὃ δὲ λόγος ὃ αὐτὸς δηλοῖ τὸ wpay- 
μενον" καὶ γὰρ τῷ εὐθεῖ καὶ αὐτὸ καὶ τὸ μα. καὶ τὴν στέρησιν : “Of powers, some 
κάμπυλον γινώσκομεν, κριτὴς γὰρ ἀμφοῖν will be found irrational, others are attended 
ὃ xaveov’ τὸ δὲ κάμπυλον, οὔθ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ οὔτε +» with reason: and as to those which are at- 
τοῦ εὐθέος: “One of the two parts in the tended with reason. the same powers will 
contrariety is sufficierft to judge both itself extend to things contrary: but as te the 
and its opposite. It is thus that by the irrational, one power will extend only to 
straight we come to know beth the straight one contrary: what is hot, for example, 
and the crooked, for the straight rule of the will only conduce to heating ; but the art 
artist is a judge of both. But the crooked, of medicine will beeome the cause both of 
on the other side, is no judge cither of it-  discase and of health. The cause is, that 
self, or of the straight.” Arist. de An.i. this medicinal seience is reason, and the 
5. same reason discovers both the thing and 

® Kal τῶν δυνάμεων ai μὲν ἔσονται BAo- its wrivation.” Arist. Metuph. p. 143, edit. 
you, af δὲ μετὰ λόγου---καὶ af μὲν μετὰ svfh. 
λόγου πᾶσαι τῶν ἐναντίων ai αὐταὶ, ai δὲ See also p. 68, and note f; and μ, 294, 
ἄλογοι, μία évds’ οἷον τὸ θερμὸν τοῦ θερ- especially in note 4 
μαίνειν μόνον, ἡ δέ ἰατρικὴ νόσον καὶ ὑγιείας 
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ihe strongest apparent attributes. Thus it is from their medi- 
cinal powers only that we value the several species of drugs; 
and from their generative powers only that we value the several 
species of seed, while little regard is paid to their sensible, that 
is, their apparent qualities, further than as they help to indicate 
those invisible powers. a 

The just opposite to power is energy, which, as its etymology 
shews,' implies the existing in deed or act, as opposed to that 
existence which only implies possibility. ὴ 

And here it 15 worth observing, that every thing existing in 
power 18 necessarily roused into energy by something, which 
itself existed previously in energy." Events and incidents never 
stand still; some agents or other are perpetually energizing, 
though all, perlmips, by turns have their respites and relaxations, 
as many of them, at’ least, as ave of the subordinate tribe. It 
happens, Indeed, in the world, as im a ship upon a voyage. 
Kivery hand at a proper season has his hours of rest, and yet 
the duty never ceases, the business of the ship is never at a 
stand; those that wake, rousing those that sleep, arfd being in 
their turn roused again themselves. 

But another way to shew that energy is of necessity previous 
tu power, consists in admitting the contrary hypothesis. 

Let us suppose, for example, a man placed im a part of space, 
where there was, and cyer had been, eternal silence; or other- 
wise in a part where there was, and ever had been, eternal dark- 
ness; could such a ove ever actually either have heard or seen, 
however exquisite his powers both of hearing and seeing? And 
why not! Because*to the evocation of one of these powers, 
there is a necessity of actual sound; to that of the other, of 
actual light ¢ so that had not these energies existed previously, 
his powers must have remained dormant through the period of 
their existence. Suppose, thereforegall energies of all kinds to 
stop; how could they ever revive? Were they all onge sunk 
into one universal sleep, where should we find a waking cause, 
to rouse them from their slumbers ?* 


Ey ἔργῳ. “In act, in deed.” Sce a musical artist, there being always some first 


bketch of the difference between act ande 
power, ἢ. ἢ. 

u Jt was a doctrine of the Peripatetic 
school, ὅτε πρότερυν ἐνέργεια δυνάμεώς 
ἐστι: “that energy is privr to power:” 
Arist. Metaph. p. 150, 152.-- ἀεὶ γὰρ ἐκ 
τοῦ δυνάμει ὄντος γίγνεται τὸ ἐνεργείᾳ ὃν 
ὑπὸ ἐνεργείᾳ ὕντος" οἷον ἄνθρωπος ἐξ ἀἂν- 
θρώπου, povarkds ὑπὸ μουσικοῦ, ded κινοῦν- 
τός τινος πρώτον" τὸ δὲ κινοῦν ἐνεργείᾳ 
ἤδη ἐστίν: “that which caists in energy 
1s always formed out of that which exists 
In power, by something which exists (al- 
ready) in energy ; for example, man js 
formed by man, the musical artist by the 


(or por) being, which gives the motion. 
Now that which gives this motion is itself 
already in energy.’® Aristot. Metaph. p. 
1515 edit. Sylb. 

Ὅσα φύσει γίγνεται ἢ τέχνῃ, ὑπὸ evep- 
γείᾳ ὄντος γίγνεται ἐκ τοῦ δυνάμει τοιού- 
του: “Whatever things are made either 
by enature or by art, are made ont of 
something, having a capacity to become the 
thing produced, and that through the ope- 
ration of something, which already exists 
ig energy.” De Animal, Gener. p. 204. 
edit, Sylb. 

Χ It isehence that Aristotle, speaking ac- 
cording to the principles of his philosophy, , 
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And what then are the inferences from this speculation, that 
power necessarily arises from previous energy? One is, that all 
those doctrines about order springing from disorder, beauty from 
confusion; of night and chaos being the oldest of beings; in 
general, of the perfect and actual arising from the imperfect and 
potential ; however they may be true as to the material cause of 
things, yet are they far from being true with respect to their 
real and essential origin. There is nothing, in fact, more certain, 
than that the actual and perfect are previous to their contraries; 
else there could never have been in the universe any thing 
actual or perfect. 

Another inference is, that the most minute and contemptible 
energy, now actually cxisting, necessarily proves the existence 
of an cternal energy, to which, as to its cause, «t is ultimately 
referable. And what can such eternal ehergy be, but some- 
thing whose very essence is that energy ;’ something, which 
knows no remissions, like subordinate energics, no occasional 
retirings into power and dead capacity, but 14 ever the same 
immutable‘and perfect? Without such a principle the universe 
could never have begun; or when once begun, could never have 
been continued. And what shall we call this principle? Shall 
we call it bedy or mind{ The best way to answer this, will be 
to search within ourselves, where we may discover, if we attend, 
a portion of either being, together with the several attributes 
appertaining to cach. 

And so much for the two arrangements or predicaments of 


action and passion. 


says of things cternal, unalterable, aud ne- 
cessary, thaj is, things ever in cnergy—-el 
ταῦτα μὴ ἦν. οὐθὲν ἂν ἦν, “it these were 
not, there could be nothing.” Metaph. 153, 
ut supra, It is a pertineyt question, stated 
by the same author, in another part @ the 
same tract—Tlas yap κινηθήσεται, εἰ μηθὲν 
ἔσται ἐνεργείᾳ αἴτιον; οὐ yap frye ὕλη 
κινήσει αὐτὴ ἑαυτήν: “Wow can things 
ever be sct in motion, if there he no cause 
(previously) existing in energy’ Mere 
matter itself cannot move itself.” Ibid. 201. 
And soon before, in the same page, Evdexe- 
ται γὰρ τὸ δυνάμει by μὴ εἶναι" δεῖ ἄρα 
εἶναι ἀρχὴν τοιαύτην, hs ἢ οὐσία ἐνέργεια. 
“Tt may happen, that the thing, which 
exists in power only, may not exist at all; 
there must, therefore, be (in the universe) 
such a sort of principle, as that the very 
essence of it should be energy.” ε 

᾽ See the note preceding. The founder 
of the Peripatetic sect, speaking of the 
Deity, uses the following «xpressions: 7 


. 

γὰρ νοῦ ἐνέργεια, ζωή" ’Exeivos δὲ, ἡ ἐνέρ- 
yea: “ The energy of mind or intelleet, is 
life: and He (the Supreme Being) is that 
energy.” Metaph. p. 203. See also Am- 
mon. in Lib. de Interpretat. p. 198. BL ἃς, 
where the arrangement of beings is deeply 
and philosophically discussed and exhibited, 
Ἑ ζῆς δὲ τούτοις ἐπιδείξαι βουλόμενος, 
K. τ. A. 

Jt is agreeably to this reasoning we aré 
told, Τοῦ xpdvou ἀεὶ προλαμβάνει ἐνέργεια 
ἑτέρα πρὸ ἑτέρας, ἕως τῆς τοῦ ἀεὶ κινοῦντος 
"πρώτως: “ that one energy in point of time 
always precedes another, till we arrive at 
the energy of that Being, which eternally 
giver motion in the first instance.” Metaph. 
©. η΄. p. 152. edit. Syth. 

Which is as much as to affirm, (in other 
words,) that there is a gradual ascent of 
active efficient principles, one above another, 
up to that one active Printiple which is 
original and supreme. 

ε ᾿ h 
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CHAPTER ΧΙ. 


CONCERNING WHEN AND WHERE. CONCERNING TIME AND PLACE, AND 
THEIR DEFINITION. WHEN AND WHERE, HOW DISTINGUISHED FROM 
TIME AND PLACE, HOW CONNECTED WITH THEM. DESCRIPTIONS OF 
WILEN AND WHERE-—TIIEIR UTILITY AND IMPORTANCE IN HUMAN 
LIFE-——VARIOUS TERMS DENOTING THESE TWO PREDICAMENTS—OTHERS 
DENOTING THEM NOT, YET MADE TO DENOTE THEM. WHEN AND 
WHERE, THEIR EXTENSIVE INFLUENCE-—PLAUSIBLE TOPICS—CON-= 
CURRING CAUSES. OPPORTUNITY, WHAT. CHANCE, WHAT IT 15 NOT, 


WHAT IT IS. FATE, PROVIDENCE. COUPERATING CAUSES. SUPREME 


INTELLIGENCE.® 


W« have said already, that time and place agree, as they both 
belong to quantity continuous.” So essential is this character, 
that could either of them be separated, as we separate a picee of 
timber, there would then be intervals without time, and dis- 
tances without place. Thus far then they agree, while in this 
they differ, that a million of different things may exist in one 
mstant of time, but néver more than one thing ad once can 
occupy one place. 

And hence the nature of place may be called distributive, 
While that of Ze may be called accumulative. UHenee, too, as 
they agree in some regpects, and differ in others, they are necés- 
sarily not simple, but compound ideas, both belonging to one 
genus, and each distPiguished by- specific differences. Having a 
genus and a difference, they beeome capable of definition, since 
it is ou thesg two requisites that all definition is founde.# 

Time, therefore, 1s continuity, successive in itself, and accumu- 
lative of itx proper subjects; place jg-continuity, co-cxistent m 
itself, and distributive of its proper subjects. ; 

We have said thus much about these two beings, because 
when and ahere, though distinct from both," are necessarily cou- 
nected with them, and cannot well be understood without refer- 
ence to this cenncction. 

Men, human affairs, and universally all sensible and corporeal 
beings, as none of them are infinite either m duration or extent, 
must have something of course to limit and cireumseribe them. 
Now place circumseribes their extent, and time their duration ; 
aud hence the necessary connection of things corporeal with 
these two, and not only of things*themselves, but of all their 


* See before, p. 303, 304, 

*Onmis defindtio constat gentre ct glif- 
ferentin. Fell, 218. Termini vero essen- 
tiales (definitionis scil.) genus et diffe- 
rentia, Sanderson, 1. i. ὦ. 17. See also 
Wallisii: Logie. Li. ¢. 28. Οἱ μὲν γὰρ 


ὁρισμοὶ ἐκ γένους καὶ τῶν συστατικῶν εἶσι 
διαφορῶν, τοντέστι τῶν εἰδοποιῶν. Amm. 
ig quinque voces, p. 67. 

b How they are distinct, see below, par- 
ticularly m note d, also p. 337, 
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motions, of all their accidents; in short, of all they are able to do, 
and of all they are able to suffer. 
For example, certain persons are to meet for a certain 


purpose. 


They must be informed of the time and place, or their 


meeting would not be practicable. First, then, for the time: 
When shall we three meet again, 


In thunder, light*’ning, or in rain 3 


Shakasp. Macheth. 


The answer to this question connects their mceting with a 
certain time; and in the relation between these two, we behold 
the rise of the predicament, when: 


When the battle’s lost and won, 
When the hurly burly’s done.° 


Again: 


Where's the place ? 


The answer to this question connects thtir meeting with a 
certain place; and in the relation between these twe, we see the 


rise of the predicament, where : 


Tpon the heath, 
+ There we go to meet Macbeth.! 


Let us take another example. 


wrote his Georyics at Naples. 


Virgil, we are informed, 
By Naples, in this instance, is 


the place of- Virgil circumscribed, which taight else have been at 


Rome, at Mantua, &c. 


The connection therefore of Virgil with 


this city gives us an answer to the question, ehere ὃ 
Again, he wrote them, we are told, while Casar Augustus 


was on his Oriental expedition. 


Here the, time of this expedi- 


tion circumscribes the time of writing, which might else have 
been (for aught we know) during the wars with Brutus, with 


Antony, &c. 
question, when ? 


This relative connection gives an answer to the 


Dum Ca:sar ad altum 
Fulminat Euphratep bello, victorque velentes 
Per populos dat juraf viamque afiectat Olympo: 
Ε Tilo Virgilium me tempore dulcis alebat 


Parthenope, studiis florentem ignobilis oti. 


© Οὐ μέντοι οὔτε τῷ χρόνῳ ταντὸν τὸ 
ποτὲ, ἀλλ᾽ εἴπερ ἄρα, ἐν σχέσει τῇ πρὸς 
τὸν χρόνον: “Nor is when the sume with 
dime; but if any thing, it consists in the 
relation which it bears to time.” Simpl. in 
Preed. p. 87. B. ed. Bas. 155]. And aggin : 
"“Orav δέ τι πρᾶγμα, ἕτερον ὃν τοῦ χρόνου, 
καὶ οὐχ ὡς μέρος χρόνον λαμβανόμενον, 
σχέσιν ἔχει πρὸς xpdvov, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἐν 
χρόνῳ ἐστὶν, ὥσπερ ἡ ἐν Σαλαμῖνι vav- 
μαχία ἐν τῷδε χρόνῳ τότε ἄλλη κάτη- 
yopla γίγνεται, ἢ τοῦ ποτὲ, ἄλλη οὖσα 
παρὰ τὸ ποσόν; “ But when any particular 
thing, which is assumed trom time, and 
which is not assumed as any part of time, 
has a relation to time, and for this reason 
is in time; as, for example, the séa-fight ut 
Salami which happened at such a parti- 


Georg. iv. sub. fin, 


culer time: then there arises « different 
predicament, that of when, a predicament 
different from that of quantity.” Simplic. 
‘in Pred. p. 88, ejusd. edit, 

4°AAN’ ὥσπερ ἐπὶ τοῦ χρόνου ἄλλο μὲν 
ἦν ὁ χρόνος, ἄλλο δὲ τὸ κατὰ χρόνον, A 
χρόνου th οὕτως ἄλλο μὲν ὃ τόπος, ἄλλο 
xf τὸ κατὰ τόπον, ἢ τόπου Ti: “ For as in 
time, time itself is one thing{ and that 
which is according to time, or something 
belonging to it, is another thing ; 80 also is 
place on thing. and that which is according 
to place, or sdmething belonging to it, 
another thfug.” Simpl. in' Prod. ut sup. 

Ub: non est locus, sed esse in loco. 
Quando non est tempus, sed esse in tem- 
pore. Fell, p. 104, 107. 
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These elegant lines, which we so justly admire, are in fact 
nothing more than the common date of an epistle; as if the 
author, having finished: his work, had subjoined Naples, such a 
month, such a year: so great, even in trivial matters, is the 
force of numbers, and sublime ideas. 

Hence, then, we perceive the nature both of when and of 
arhere. When is not mere time, nor is it beings and events; but 
it is beings and events, as they stand related to time. Again, 
where is not properly place, nor is it beings and events; but it is 
beings and events, as they stand related to place.* If therefore 
the when only be given, and not the where, then might the thing 
have happened either here, or at the antipodes: and, by parity 
of reasoning, if the where only be given, and not the arhen, then 
might the event¢ave happened, either yesterday, or before the 
flood. It is then only comex precision, when we view the two 
united.’ . 

Aud bence, by the way, the utility and praise of those two 
subordinate accomplishments (for sciences 1 cannot call them) 
geography and chronology. By acquainting us with’ the rela- 
tions borne by illustrious persons and great events to the dif- 
ferent portions both of time and of place, they afford us proper 
means to contemplate htman affairs; to view the general order 
and concatenation of events, and our own connection with this 
order, aS members of the same untverse. 

In general it may be observed, that whatever is an answer 
to the question wheres belougs to the wenus or predicament of 
here; and whatbver is an answer to the question erhen, belongs 
in like manner to thf predicament of when. When did such a 
thing happen ‘—Nor; this tustant; to-day; yesterday; a gentury 
aqo; + suchea year of our Lord; such a year of the heqiva Ἶ 
such a year of Rome; such an Olympiad, &e. To these may be 
added such terms in the past as lately, formerly, long aqo, &c.; 
and such also in the future as imiediately, soon, hereaftery® &e. 
A gain: where did such a thing happen ?—Here; there; in England ; 
vweLiurope; in Chinag in the mgon; inthe sun, ὅδε. To these may 
be added such terms as near, far off, above, below, &e. 

All these tormy, by thus answering these questions, serve to 
indicate the relation of some being or event, either to time or to 


_© The force of this arrangement or pre- 
dicament ehere, is finely contrasted with 
the predicament of guantity, in that Jaconic 
apopthegm of Agis. * The Lacedzemonians 
(said he) do nog ask how many the ene- 
mies are, but where they are:” Obk ἔφη 
δὲ τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους ἐρωτᾷν πόσοι εἰσὶν 
οἱ πολέμιοι, ἀλλὰ Νοῦ εἰσιν. Pluf. Lacoa. 
Apophth. p. 215. 1). edit. Xyland. 

_ | Οὕτως δὲ καὶ τὸ ποῦ καὶ τὸ ποτὲ 
ἀδελφά πω: ἐστὶ πρὸς ἄλληλα, κοινὴν 
ἐπίσης παρέχοντα τὴν συντέλειαν πρὸς, 


ὕλην τὴν γένεσιν, καὶ τοῖς κινουμένοις τὴν 
ἴσην χρείαν συμβαλλόμενα: “ And thus it 
is that when and where are a sort of brothers 
one to another, affording equally a common 
perfecfion to all things that are generated, 
and contributing an utility of equal value 
to all things that are in motion. Simplic. 
in Pred. p. 87. ed. Basil. 1551. 

See many of these terms clegantly and 
accurately explained in Aristotle’s Physics, 
]. iv. ο, 13. " The terms alluded to are νῦν, 
ποτὲ, ἤδη, ἄρτι, πάλαι, ekalpyns, .7.A, 

Φ 

8 
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place; and though some of them do it with greater precision, 
and some with less, yet did they not all do it in some degree, 
they could not belony to these two predicaments. 

We cannot assert the same of such terms as an inch, a foot, 
or a cubit; a day, a month, or a year. The reason is, they in- 
dicate no relation of time or place to particular things, but only 
measure out definite portions in these two mfiite natures. 

With regard to the human body, not only the whole fills its 
proper place, but so, too, does every limb. Hence, as its par- 
ticular place is a measure to cach limb, so is this limb in its turn 
made a measure to that place, in order to define a like portion 
of it, existing elsewhere.” And hence the origin of such measures 
as an inch, a foot, a eubit, and the like, which are all of them 
deduced from certain limbs in the human body. 

But though the liunbs of man were tolerably adequate to 
measure place, vet were lis motions by no means adequate to 
the mensuration of time, derived (as they appear) from such a 
number of appetites; from such a variety of fancies and con- 
tradictory opinions. Here, therefore, were mankind obliged to 
quit themselves, and to recur to motions more orderly than their 
ewn; to the real motion of the moon, to the apparent motions 
of the sur, in order to obtain such orderly measures as those of 
days, and months, and years. 

And thus, from the nature and origin of these terms, we may 
perceive how they are distinguished from the predicaments of 
where and echen. ε 

There is (if [ may use the expression) an extaraed when, such 
as to-day, during this mouth, thes years th isGentury; anda precise 
ahen, thre indivisible instant in which the event happened. do 
also is there an evlaraed where, as in Loudon, we Lugland, in 
Europe, &e.; and a precise where, that is to say, the exact place 
which each individual filly; 

Now as every man exists in such a preeise orhere, and durmg 
such a preeise when. so is it with reference to these two relations 
of his own, that he recognises the ehen and the where of all other 
beings. When lived Charles the Great /—Almost three hundred 
years before the first crusade. , Though this answer tells us the 
distance between Charles and that expedition, yet are we still 
uninformed as’ to the time when he lived, unless we have some- 
thing given us to connect him with ourselves. And when, we de- 
mand, happened the first crusade ’—About seven hundred years 
ago. Here we have the temporal relation between ourselves aud 


h This is, indeed, a common property to Seb hefore, the quotation given in note 
all mensuration, that the measurer and the p, page 254. Ἐέστης is there rendered ἃ 
thing measured should reciprocate ; so that = ‘tquart,* not as if this Itst represented that 
while the gallon measure» the wine,¢the Greek meusure, but as it was a measure 
wine should measure the gallon; while familiar to an English reader. 
the ell measures the silk, thé silk should ' See Jlermes, p. 151, note. 
measure the el. 
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that event; so that having previously learned the like relation 
between that event and Charles the Great, we of course recognise 
the time when that prince existed ; that is to say, the temporal 
relation between our own existence and his. The same, too, 
happens in ascertaining the place where. : 

And hence it follows, that such measures of time and place as 
a yar, & century, a foot, a Jurlong, though they belong not of 
themselves to the present predicaments or arrangements, may 
vet be made a part of them by being properly associated. Such 
they become, when we say a furlong hence, a century since, a foot 
below, a year after, The reason is, they are brought by such 
association to define relative existence, in doing which the very 
essence of these predicaments consists. 

And now a word as to the foree of these two predicaments, 
their influence in thé world, aud more particularly in human 
affairs. . 

Cassar, when he was assassinated, fell at the feet of Pompey’s 
statue. The celebrated Lampden received his death’s wound 
upon that field where he had first “excented the ordinance for 
levying troops to serve the parliament.. Irom a royal ban- 
queting house, built by himself in prosperity, was an unfortunate 
prince Jed to an unjust*execution. Tn cach of these instances, 
the place where is a plausible topic; a topic equally suited either 
to raixe compassion, or, if we would sophisticate more harshly, 
to insinuate judgments, divine vengeance, &e. But to quit 
topical arguments, whech, in fact, demonstrate nothing : 

It was by an unfortunate fall so near the conclusion of the 
race, that the swift-t%oted Salius lost the prize to young Ku- 
ryalus." It was by being attacked s/en asleep, and overpowered 
with liquor, sthat the gigantie Polypheme fA a sacrifice to 
Ulysses." ΤΆ was by living in an age when a capricious andience 
ruled, that the elegant Menander sogften yielded to Philemon, 
his inferior by the confession of all succeeding ages.’ The 
race is not te the swift, nor the battle to the strong, nor yet 
fevour to mea of skill; but time and chance happencth to them 
all.” " ° 

The same concurring causes, which acted in these cases like 
adversaries, can become in others the most powerful allies. os 
μοι ποῦ στῶ, “Give me where to stand,” was a well-known saying 
of the famous Archimedes. He wanted but a place where to fix 
his machine, and he thought himself able to move even the 
world.?| Shakspeare tells us, 


κ᾿ Clarendon’s Ilistory, book vii. gratiaque, et factionibus siepenumero vinee- 
1 Luke xiii. 4. ° Ξ batur. 

m™ /Eneid. v. 286, &c. ® Ecclesiastes ix. 11. 
© Odyas. ix. sub, fin. a See the Life of Archimedes, in Ri- 


ο Vid. Quinctil, 1. x. c. 1 ἡ. Gell. valtus’s edition of his works, Paris, 1615, 
1. xvii. c. 4, who says of him, Amity folio. 
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There és ὦ tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune: 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Ts bound in shallows. 


910 


Julius Cavaar, act iv. se. 5. 
When Horace sent a messenger with some of his works to Au- 
gustus, his charge was to deliver them 1f Augustus was in health; 
and not only so, but im good humour; and not only so, but in a 
humour to call for them: 


᾿ Si validus, si laztus crit, si denique poscet. 
Hor. Epist. 1. ii. ep. 13. 


Such a stress did this polite author lay on the propriety of the 
when. Virgil mentions finely the 


Mollissima fandi 
Tempora. ΖΕ πο, iv, 293. 
He makes, too, his Fury suspend her powers of mischief, till she 
could catch a lucky moment éo make-hdr influence more ex- 
tensive : m 

At βα να Ο apeculis tempus dea nacta nocendi, 
Tartaream intendit voeem, Ac. 


AEneid. vii. 511. 

And hence we may collect a just idea of the term opportunity. 
It is not merely time, concurring with events, for time attends 
them all, be they prosperous or adverse; but it is time, con- 
curring favourably; it is time, cooperating as an auxiliary cause." 

Time (it is said) and chance Lappeneth to all. And what 1s 
this chanec? Is it the chauce mentioned by Milton as residing 
at the court of Chaos? Or is it the sume which some philosophers 
suppose to have framed the world, and to have maintained in it 
ever since no inconsiderable sway! If such chwece be the striet 
opposite to a rational principle, it is hare to conceive how it 
should have supplied its place, and without the least ingenuity 
have produced agwork so ingenious. It is hard, also, to conceive, 
how without a reason that should exist, which it requires so 
much reason (even in part only) to comprehend.’ There is, how- 
ever, another sort of cha’, which, under the name of Sortune, 
we find described as follows: ‘ta cause not manifest to human 
reasoning ;" not a cause devoid of reason, but a cause which 
human reason wants the means to investigate.” 


τ Accotding to the Stagirite, good passes 
through all the predicuments, and, as it’ 
ntops at cach,assumes a different denomina- 
tion. In substance, it is med and gleity: 
in quality, at is that which is just; im 
quantity, that which in exact, and according 
to measure ; and in the predicament irhen, 
it is opportunity; ἐν δὲ τῷ πότε. ὁ καιρός" 
that is to say, youd or farourable, acteding 
to the time when, and characterizing it, 
gives it by such accession the name of op- 
portunity. Aristot. Eth. Enudem. p. 86, 
edit. Sylb. Tocum antem actions, oppor- 
tunitatem temporis esse dieunt 5 tempus au- 
tem uctionis opportunum Gretv εὐκαιρία, 
Latine appellatur eccasiv. Cie. de Offic. 1. 10, 


5. Paradise Lost, hook i. 905. 

t Plane igitur in Stellis constantiam, hanc 
tantam tam variis cursibus in Ομ aterni- 
tate convenientiam temporum, ton possum 
intellizere since mente, ratione, cousilio. Cie. 
de Nat. Deor. ii, 21, Dulntant de mundo, 
ex quo et oriuntur ct fiunt omnia, casune 
ipse sit effectus aut necessitate aliqua, an 
raitione ac mente divina:, et Archimedem 
arbitrAntur plas valuisse im mnitandis spharre 
conversionibus, quam naturam in efficiendis. 
(ac. de Nat. Deor. i. 342 

" Δοκεῖ μὲν αἰτία ἣ τυχὴ, ἄδηλος δὲ ἀν- 
θρωπίνῃ διανοίᾳ. Λεῖκι, Phys, ii. 4. p. 99. 
edit. Sylb. Instead of διανοίᾳ, they uscd 


iufterwards the term λογισμῷ, 
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We may learn from experience, that whatever opening there 
may be left for human freedom, (and enough is there left, both 
for merit and demerit,) it is not so uncontrolled as in the least 
to affect the universe. It is not in our power to interrupt the 
course of nature; nor can we, like the giants of old, heap moun- 
tain upon mountain. There is an irreversible order of things, to 
which we necessarily submit; an indixsoluble concatenation of 
successive causes with their effects, by which both the being and 
the well-being of this whole are maintained. ᾿ 

This divine order or concatenation has different denomina- 
tious: referred to the Supreme Being as to its author, we call it 
fate; referred to his foresight for the good of all, we call it pro- 
widence™ 

It ix this which mingles itself with all our aetions and de- 
signs; Which cooperates with the pilot, the hushandman, and 
the merchamt; nor with these alone, but with all of every de- 
gree, from the meanest peasant, up to the mightiest monarch. 
If it cooperate favourably, they succeed ; if otherwise, they fail. 
And hence the supposed efficacy of time and place,*so often of 
such importance im this cooperation. [6 is hence, “the race is 
not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong,” &e. 

A pilot sails, with Intention to reach a certains port. All 
that the skill of a good navigator can sugyest, is done; yet he 
sails at a time when hurricanes arise, and, instead of gaining the 
destined port, is dashed upon the rocks. A farmer with proper 
industry manures and sows his fields; yet the seasons destroy 
his harvest, and*(according to lis own phrase) ‘ the times fight 
against him.” A nferchant travels, for the sake of gain, to a 
distant country, and there contracts a pestilential disease, which 

arries him eff. ° 

These incidents, thus connected with time and place, are re- 
ferred in coninon language to chaneg as to their cause; and so 
indeed they may, as far as chance implies a cease, which human 
reasoning was not able either to foresee or obviate. But if we 
go further, snd suppose it a cause, Where there is, in fact, no 
reason at all; in such ease we do nothing less than deify chance, 
conunilting the affnirs of the waerld to the blindest of guides, in- 
stead of that One, All-good, All-powerful, Divine Intelligenee, 
Which, in the same undivided instajt, both seés and hears all 
things. 

Ce so much for the two genera or arrangements of when and 
where. 


® : : 
* Three terms are here employed, chance, servient to the cause of Providence, and 


Jute, and prorvideyce ; the two first of which 
have been often’ improperly asserted, Phe 
last has been often hardily denied, and 
all this to favour the Atheistic system. 

The author of these notes has endea- 
voured to give such meanings to the terms 
chance and fate, as may reader them sub- 

a 


by making them wholly dependent cn_ the 
supreme intelligent principle, to make them 
whaken the system of Atheism, rathe > than 
contribute_to its support. 

¥ See Epicharmus, quoted in note a, p. 
282. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
CONCERNING POSITION OR SITUATION. WHAT IT 18, AND HOW DE- 
DUCED—HOoW IT EXISTS IN BEINGS INANIMATE—IN VEGETABLES— 
IN MAN-—ANIMAL PROGRESSION, WORKS OF ART.  ATTITUDES— 
‘ILLUSTRATIONS OF ATTITUDE—FROM POETS——FROM ACTORS—-FROM 


ORATORS. ITS) EFFICACY, WHENCE. POSITION, AMONG THE ELE- 
MENTS OF DEMOCRITUS-—ITS INFLUENCE AND IMPORTANCE IN THE 


NATURAL WORLD-——IN THE LNTELLECTU AL, 


Tut arrangement or predicament of position ou.situation has a 
near affinity with that of placa They are both of the relative 
order, and are both conversant, when taken strictly, about cor- 
poreal substances only. They differ, however, inasmuch as the 
simple possession of space constitutes place ; the manner of pos- 
sessing it, position, or sitiation.” 

Now the manner, in which a body possesses space, has respect 
to certain relations, which exist, some within, and some without 
it; relations, which arise from its parts, its whole, its munediate 
place, and the place surrounding it. 

We shall explain what we assert, (which perhaps may appear 
obseure,) by beginning from bodies the most simple, and passing 
from these to others, more complex and dis ersified. 

The simplest and most pertectly similar of sll bodies is the 
sphere. Tf, therefore, we take a sphere, &nd place it upon the 
ground, the part furthest irom the earth’s centre we call its top; 
that thé nearest. its bottom ; and all Iving betweep we call its 


2 Differt wes ah ahi m hoe. quod abi 
est locatio totius. sas est ordinatio pyrtium 
In loco, Che est smmpheiter esse iP toce 5 
wees secutidumn partium ordinationem, Feil, 
p. 104, 

Ad situm omnem requiritur tiplesx ha- 
bitudo, yu conjuncta consutuit  situm s 
hahitudo parti ‘alicujus totius inter se ; 


partium alicujus totus ad ipsum tutuin ; 


partium et totius ad locum. Sanderson, jp. 
49. 1 i.e V4. 7 

Pradicumentum situs (κεῖσθαι) reepicit 
positionens 601. τὰ} tespectu partium suarum 
inter se, tum respectu loci, aharuimque re- 
rum Wallis, Lie. 13. 

Οὔτε οὖν τὸ κείμενυν σῶμα, οὔτε τὸν 
τόπον, ἐν ᾧ κεῖται, τῇ διανυίᾳ περιλαμβά- 
vovra, δεῖ νυεῖν τὸ κεῖσθαι, μόνην δὲ τὴν 
ἔχουσάν πως θέσιν ἐν τῷ γένει τοῦ κεῖσθαι 
λογιζόμενον κατὰ πάντα τὰ ὄντα, ὕσα 
πέφυκεν ἕτερα ὑφ᾽ ἑτέρων ἀνέχεσθαι, “ἢ 
ἐνιδρύεσθαι τὰ ἕτερα ἐν τοῖς ἑτέροϊο᾽ ἡ 
γὰρ τοιάδε συμπλυκὴ τῶν ἐνιδρύμένων καὶ 
τῶν τὴν ἕδραν παρεχόντων κυριωτάτη 
καὶ πρωτίστη ἐστὶ τοῦ κεῖσθαι ὑπογραφή 


“We are not to understand the genns of 
fag, or position, by taking into our dis- 
cussion Gither the hody lying, or the place 
in Which it Hes, but singly and solely by 
taking inte our account the peculiar mode 
of sat in the genus of lying, as it rum 
Utough all those ranks of beings, which 
are formed by nature to be supported some 
of then by others, or to be seated some 
of them upon others , for it 1s this connec- 
tion between thing, that are seated, and 
things that afford the seat, which makes 
the primary and the strictest description of 
dyengy, OY position.” Simpl. in Pried. p. 85. 
edit. Pasil 1557. 

“The sphere, and other solid figures, 
soon after mentioned in thes chapter, are, 
for the greatest part, well known. He, 
however, who wishes for ocular inspection, 
ma® find “them all (the sphere alone ex- 
cepted) among the diagrams of the eleventh 
wud twelfth books of Euclid, τὸ which books 
we refer him, as they are easy to be had, 
under various editious. 
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middle. These distinctions in the sphere regard external objects 
only, because the sphere, being everywhere similar, contributes 
nothing to them itself. If we roll it, therefore, along, the dis- 
tinctions are not lost; only, while the motion continues, they 
perpetually vary, and that merely with reference to local dis- 
{inctions, existing without. 

And hence it follows, that the sphere, though it have place, 
vet according to these reasonings has in strictness no position, 
because it has no peculiar parts deducible from its own figure, 
which parts can be called top or bottom, as contradistinguished 
one to another. 

What 1s true of the sphere, may be asserted almost as truly 
of the five Platonic bodies, the equilateral pyramid, the cube, 
the octoedron, &¢., and that, because they are not only regular, 
but because their sevéral faces are every way similar. 

What is teue of these bodies, is true also of their opposites, 
the bodies T mean, which are not only dissimilar, but universally 
irregular. Fragments of rock, and hillocks of sand, have neither 
top nor bottom, but what is merely casual; and therefore, though 
of necessity they exist in place by being bodies, vet, as they 
have no internal local distinctions under the meaning here 
adopted, it of course foflows they cannot properly hawe position. 

But if we pass to those bodies which are neither irregular, 
like the broken rock, because they have order and proportion ; 
nor vet every way similar, ihe the sphere. because they have 
extensions that are ugequal. (such, for example, as the evlindeér, 
or the parallelipopedon 1) here we shall find the very bodies, 
from their own att®butes, to coneur with the world around, 
both in acquiring to themselves position, as well as in_diyersi- 
fying it. δ 5 

The cylinder, for example, extends further one way than 
another, and therefore possesses witiu itself three such parts, 
as two extremes, and one mean. Tf we so place it, therefore, 
that oue of these extremes (uo matter which) shall be most 
ecmote from the earth’s centre, and the other most near; m such 
case, by this manner of blending external and intewnal relations, 
the cylinder is said fo stand. [f we remove in part the higher 
extreme from its perpendicular, and thus differently blend rela- 
tions, the cylinder is said fo éucline. *.And if wt pursuc this in- 
clination, till the two extremes of top and bottom become 
horizontal, then it is said to Zick The motion which Jeads trom 
standing to lving, we eall fid/ing; that from lying to standing, 
we call rismg. Every ong of these’ affections may well happen 
to the cylinder, because its peculiar figure, taken with its peculiar 
place, cooperates to tke preduction of the positions here de- 
scribed. . 

It is not so with those bodies already,mentioned, where these 
Internal characters are not distinguished. The sphere and the 
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cube neither fall nor rise, because they neither stand nor lie more 
at one time than another. 

But suppose we go further: suppose to one extreme of this 
cylinder we add a new part, that is a capital; to the other ex- 
treme another part, that is a base: the two extremes of the 
cylinder would no Jonger in such case remain indiscriminate, but 
the characters of top and bottom would become distinguished 
and ascertained, even in the figure itself, without looking to 
things external. 

The consequences of these new characters are new modes of 
position.” A pillar (for such we must now suppose it) is not 
only capable, like the simple cylinder, of standing and of lying, 
but inasmuch as two of its parts, that is to say, its extremes, 
are essentially distinguished, if it rest on its basa, it stands up- 
right; if on its capital, it stands inverted. ' 

Let us carry our suppositions further, and by a metamorphosis, 
like one of Ovid's, transform this pillar into a tree. Let the 
eapital sprout into branches, the shaft become a trunk, and the 
base strike into roots. Here then in a vegetable subject we 
behold the same distinctions ; a top, a bottom, and a middle of 
its own, leading as before to the saine diversities of position. 

If we still pursue the metamorphosis, ‘and transform the tree 
into a man, making its branches into a head, its trunk into a 
body, and ἘΠῚ roots into feet, we shall discover also in an animal 
subject the same distinctions as before; aud the subject will in 
cohscquence be capable of lying, as wel) as of standing; of 
standing upright, as well as mverted. 

But this is not all. Man is not only antextended substance, 
like the column, or the tree, but over and above, as an annnal, 
he is by*nature locomotive. Now the part of him in. progression, 
which Jeads the way, we denominate his fore part, or front ; the 
opposite, his hinder part, q rear; and the two parts upon cach 
side, his right and his left. 

And thus hax man, im consequence of his animal frame, over 
aud above the former distinctions of top and bottom, (both of 
them common to the other subjects already described,) four 
additional distinctions peculiar to him as an animal, the distine- 
tions of front and rear, of right'and left, which four are wholly 
unknown both to the columy and to the tree. 

While he is under the position of standing, these four dis- 
tinctions have little force, but when he happens to lie, then ΙΝ 
their efficacy seen, and each of them Jeads to a new and different 
position. Jf his front, while he is lying, be nearest te the earth, 
then is he paid to Lie prone; if his hinder part, or rear, then to 
lie supine ; if neither of these, they it ix either on his right, or 
on his left; which positions ave unknown cither to the pillar or 
the tree, : 

Thus, besides the standing positions of upright and inverted, 
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has man, in consequence of his frame, four other positions, 
which appertain to him, as he lies; so that his frame taken 
together, as one perfect whole, is susceptible of six different and 
specific positions, which have referenee to the six different and 
specific extensions of his body.” 

Fables tell us, that the trianf$ular island Sicily was thrown 
upon the Giant Typhoeus. Under one promontory lay his right 
arm; under another, his Jeft; under a third, his legs; under 
Mount tna, his head ; under the whole island his body, havirig 
his breast upwards, his back downwards. These positions refer 
to the several extensions above described. 

Vasta gigantcis ingesta cst insula membris 

Trinacris, et maguis subjectum molibus urget 

JEthewas ausum sperare 'Typhoéa sedes. 

Nititur ille quidem, pugnatque resurgere smepe ; 

Dextra sed Ausonio manus est subjecta Peloro ; 

Leva, Pachyne, tibi: Lilybao crura premuntur ; 

Degravat Adtna caput: sub qua resupinus arenas 

‘jectat, Hammiuimque fero vomit ore Typhoeus. Ovid. Metam. v. 346, 


But not to anticipate with regard to poets, of whom we shall 
say more hereafter. In a cube there are six faces, capable of 
denoting as many positions; aud yet there is this important 
difference between the cube and the man: the faces*of the cube 
bemg all of them similar, its positions, being only nominal, can 
oily refer to things without, and every face can alike concur to 
the forming of the same position. But the parts analogous to 
these in man being all of them dissimilar, his positions, being 
rea, are by no means thus commutable ; but if the head be up- 
permost, then, and then only, is he, by position, upright; if his 
back be uppermost, then, and then only, is he, by position, 
prone; nor «an he possibly be called either prone or upright, 
were any other part to exist in the same place, excepting the 
two here mentioned. 2 

From what has been alleged, we see the true origin of position 
or situation. “It arises from the relation which the distinctions 
ef parts eritnin bear to the distinctions of place without ; and it 
Varies, of course, as this relation is found to vary.” The fewer 
of these internal distinctions any being possesses, the less always 
the number of its possible positions.. As it possesses more, its 
positions increase with them. Ε 5 

As to the progression of animals, peculiar to them as animals, 
that progression (1 mean) by which they move, not as mere 
hodies, but as bodies possessed of instinct and sensation ; it is to 
be observed, that this progression is*formed by the help of joints 
and niuscles; and that these, during their operation, form within 

δ Φ e 

» Sce these different extensions, which of Animals, we read, ἔχει δ᾽ ὅ ἄνθρωπος καὶ 

Aristotle calls “distances,” διαστάσεις, fully τὸ ἄνω καὶ τὸ κάτω, καὶ τὰ ἔμπρυσθεν καὶ 


discussed in his treatise De Animalium in- τὰ ὀπίσθδι, καὶ δεξιὰ καὶ ἀριστερά. Hist. 
Gressu, p. 129, edit, Sylb. In his History Animal. p. 17. edit. Sylb. 
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the animal body a varicty of angles and flexures. Now hence 
arises a fresh multitude of characteristic positions. There is 
one position, under which a bird flics; another, under which a 
horse gallops; a third, under which ἃ man walks; &c. 

These latter positions difler from those already described, be- 
cause they depend not on a sinfple relation of the whole body to 
things without, but on a diversified relation of its ditferent parts 
one to another. The painter well knows the force of these 
positions, since it is by these he superinduces motion upon im- 
moveable canvas; so that from the position, which we see, we 
infer the progression, which we see not.‘ 

And this naturally leads us to consider the power of position 
or situation in works of art. Among the common utensils of 
life, such as chairs, beds, tables, &c., there is a position which is 
proper, and another which is absurd; a position by which they 
attain their end, and another which renders them useless. Some 
derive their very essence (if IT may use the phrase) from their 
situation: for example, the lintel, from being over the door; 
the threshéld, from being under it." We pass from thexe to 
productions more elegant. 

It is the knowledge of these various positions peculiar to 
animal bodies, and to the human above the rest, (commonly 
known by the name of attitudes,) which constitutes so eminent 
a part in the character ofa perfect painter. To the statuary, if 
possible, it is a more important science still beeause he has no 
helps, like the painter, from colour, light, and shade. 

Iustances in support of this assertion (if it heeds supporting 
by instances) may be alleged inuumerable both trom pictures 
and from statues. 

Painting gives us the the attitudes of St. Paul and the 
sorcerer Elvmas, in the eartoon of Raphael; of Apotlo and the 
dancing Tfonrs, in the Aurgva of Guido; of the Sleeping Christ, 
his mother, and St. John, in the Silence of Caracci ; of many and 
diversified holy families, in the works of Carlo Maratti, &e. 

From attitudes in painting, we pass to those in sculpture ; to 
that of the Mediccan Venus, the Farnesian Hercules, the Niobe, 
the Laocoon, the Wrestlers, the, Dying Gladiator,® &c. 
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€ See page 29, ἄς. | 

4 τὰ δὲ θέσει [λέγεται.} οἷον ot καὶ 
ὑπέρθυρον᾽ ταῦτα γὰρ τῷ κεῖσθαι πως 
διαφέρει - “Other substances are denomi- 
nated from their position, as the threshold 
and the lintel; for these differ by the 
peculiar manner of their being situated.” 
And soon after, Οὐδὸς γάρ ἐστιν, ὕτι οὕτως 
κεῖται" καὶ τὸ εἶναι, τὸ οὕτως αὐτὸ κεῖσθαι 
σημαίνει: “ΕΓ it is a threshold, because it 
18 so situated ; and its existence indicates 
its being situated after this manner.” 
Metaph. ἢ. c. 6. p. 135. edit. Syfn. 

* To these attitudes may be added that 


given hy Lysippus te the statue of Alex- 
auder the Great. That prince had a certain 
eatension of neck, which made him gently 
recline it upon hia left shoulder. When 
his figure was cast in brass by Lysippup, 
the artist ingeniously contrived to convert 
this natural defect into an aghtude of mag- 
nificenee. His head, being reclined, was 
made, with a sort of insolent look, to con- 
temfplute the heavens, as ‘Sf things below 
were already at his command, And hence 
the meaning of that celebrated epigram, in 
which this work of brass is supposed to 
addres Jupiter in the followmg words: 
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It is easy, when we are describing these beauties, to be 
diffuse in our expressions, and to exclaim, as we describe, How 
charming ! How exquisite! &c. But the observation is just, 
as well as obvious: 


Segmius inritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis commissa fidelibus. Hor: Art. Poct. 180. 


Ie, therefore, who would comprehend attitude in works such 
as these, must either visit the originals, or else contemplate 
them (as he may easily do) in models, drawings, and books df 
sculpture and painting.’ 

We shall find less difficulty in the works of poets, because 
these address us in words, and convey to us their ideas not 
through our language but their own. It is thus Virgil gives us 
an attitude of sitting in desperation : 


*Seilet, aternumque sedebit 
Infelix Theseus. 


Shakspeare, of sitting in despondence : 

She sat, like patience on a monument 

Smiling at grief. ° Twelfth Night, act ii. sc. 6. 
Milton, of conjugal attection : * 


IIe, on his side 
Leaning half raised, with looks of cordial love 
Liung over her, enamour'd. 


fin, vi. 517, 


Paf. Lost, v. 11. 
Ovid makes Thescelus, as he elevated a javelin, to be mira- 
ewously petrified in the very attitude of aiming: 
τ΄ τὰς manu jaculum fatale parabat 


Mittere, in yor hiesit signum de marmore gestu. Metam. v. 182. 


More formidable isa similar attitude at Milton’s Lazar-house : 
(τὸ them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delay’d to strike, Par, Lost, xi. 491. 
There areetttitudes less tremendous, that mark reverence and 
humiliation. 
Thus Shakspeare : ΜΝ 
These crouchings, and these lowly courtesies ᾿ 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men. Jul. Caesar, act ili. se. 1. 
e The lying, or being extended on some surface, is an attitude 
in Inost instances so connectéd with death, that death is often 
denoted by that attitude alone. 
Thus Nestor, in Homer, speaking of the Greek commanders 
slain before Troy : Φ . 


Αὐδάσοντι δ᾽ ἔοικεν ὁ χάλκεος, εἰς Διὰ 
λεύσσων, 

lav ὑπ᾽ ἐμοὶ τίθεμαι" Ζεῦ, σὺ δ' "Ολυμ- 
Tov ἔχε. » 

Lhe brass louks up to dave, and ems tu 
ery, 

Ths earth is nine ; du thou potess the my. 

Plut. de Vita ct For. Alex. p. 335, edit. 


£ Those who dwell in the neighbourhood 
where these notes were written, may find 
excellent examples of attitude at Wilton 
hous, ὩΣ Pembroke’s,) among the statues 
and basko-relievos there preserved ς 1m par- 
ticular, the Cupid bending his Bow; the 
Faun, who, as he stands, turns his body, 
aed looks backwards; the figures in the 


Xyland. See also Brodei Epigram, Cir. 1. 
wep. dod. edit, Franc. 1600, where the lines 
here cited are introduced by two others, 


Marriage-vase ; the Amazon fighting, the 
hasse-reliclos of Meleager, of Niobe, of 
Ceres and Triptolemus, &c. 
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"Fy0a δ᾽ ἔπειτα κατέκταθεν ὅσσοι ἄριστοι, 
Ἔνθα μὲν Αἴας κεῖται ἀρήϊος, ἔνθα δ' ᾿Αχιλλεὺς, 
Ἔνθα δὲ Πάτροκλος, θεόφιν μήστωρ ἀτάλαντος, 
Ἔνθα δ᾽ ἐμὸς φίλος vids. 
“ There fell the bravest of the Grecian chiefs ; 
There lies great Ajax; there Achilles lics; 

+ There, too, Patroclus, knowing as a god ; 
There my own much-lov‘d son.” 5 


Thus Shakspeare : 


P, O! mighty Civsar, dost thou lie so low ? 
Are all thy triumplis, glories, conquests, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure ? Jul. Cavs. act i. se. 3. 


Odys. T. 108. 


Sleep, whom the poets deify, appears under a similar position: 


Cubat ipse Deus, membris languore solutis. Ovid. Metam. xi. 612, 


It was perhaps from this resemblance in pesition, joined to 
that other, the cessation of the sensitive powers, that Sleep and 
Death were by the poets called brothers," and thet the former 
upon many occasions served to represent the latter.' 

If we pass from poets to actors,' (by actors, ] ean those of 
dramatic eompositions,) we'shall find that attitudes and_posi- 
tions make at least a moiety of their merit ; so that though they 
are to speak, it is certain. as well as to act, yet it is from acting, 
not from speakiny, that they take their denomination. 

Nor are just positions without their use to that real actor 
upon the stage of life, T mean the orator. Demosthenes, in 
whom rhetorie attained its last perfection, was at first so un- 
successful, that he was in ἃ state of despair, till Satvrus, a 
celebrated tragedian, shewed hin the amazing force of action, 
by the different manners of repeating ceftain passages out of 
Euripides and Sophocles." 

Aud ewhence is it that positions derive this wondyous efficacy ὦ 
It is, in fact, because the body ts an organ to the soul; an mstru- 
ment, whose gestures correspond to every affection, and are 


§ See hlso Hom, 1]. Σ. 90, and Mr. Clarke's 
note, where hie quotes Quinctilian. 

h See pige 132. 

i When sleep represents death, it is com- 
monly marked with some strong epithet: 
by Homer it is called a brazen sleep: by. 
Virgil, an iron sleep; by Horace, simply a 
long sleep; which idea the poet oschus 
heightens by calling it not only a* long 
sleep, but a sleep without an end; a sleep 
out of which we cannot be awaked. 

ESdoues εὖ μάλα μακρὸν, ἀτέρμονα, νή- 

γρεέτον ὕπνον. 3 
See Hom. Iliad. A. 941. Virg. Alngx. 715. 
Hor, Od. 1.411. 11. 36. Mosch. Tdyl. iii, 1005. 

Even in prose-writers, when we read of 
persons being dead, we sometimes read that 
“they are fallen asleep,” or that * they slcpt 
with their fathers.” 1 Cor. xv. 4; 2 Chron. 
ix. 31. 


It seems indeed to have been a custom 
with all nations, in tustances of this sort, 
to mitigate the harshness of the thing sig+ 
mined, by the mildness of the terms that 
srenify it: a well-known figure, called, m 
hooks of rhetoric, Huphemismus. 

JSee Cie. de Orat. ni, 50, 57, 58, 59. 
edit. Pearce; where it is worth remarking, 
(ες. 59.) so much stress is Jaid on the 
management of the countenance, and of the 
eves in particular. that we are formed the 
old men of that age did not greatly praise 
even Roscius himself, when he appeared in 
his raaek—-Que mehus nos@ ili senes, qut 
personatimn ne Roseium quidem magnopere 
liaudalkint, anit est enip omnis actio ; et 
Imago animi vultus est, indices oculi. 

a eae Demosthen. p. G49, edit. Xy- 
and. 
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diversified by nature herself, as those affections are found to 
Mary: Words move only those who understand the language ; 
and even, where the language is understood, acute sentiments 
often escape the comprehension of unacute hearers. But action, 
spontancously indicating the motions of the soul, is a language 
which not only the vulgar, but even the stranger compreliends. 
Kivery one knows the external gestures and signs by which, 
without teaching, both hinself and others indicate their several 
afiections; so that seeing the same signs recur, he readil 
knows their meaning, inasmuch as nature herself supplies the 
place of an interpreter. But to pass from these speculations to 
others more general, 

The primary elements of Democritus were atoms and a void. 
As for the variety and the specific differences, which he found 
to exist in things, he deduced them out of his atoms; first by 
fiqure, as A,¥for example, differs from N; next by order, as AN, 
for example, differs from NA; and lastly by position, as Z, for 
example, differs from N, these letters in figure being in a manner 
the same.! ᾿ 

Thus position, according to this philosopher, stands among 
the principles of the universe. 

A high rank this, and yet perhaps not an undeserved one, if, 
by attending to particulars, we contemplate its extensive influ- 
ence, For not to mention the force of position in the different 
parts of every animal; not to mention the admirable situation 
even of subordinate swhjects; the grateful variety of lands and 
waters, of mountains and plains; what shall we say to the posi- 
tion of the heavens above, and of the earth beneath; of the sun 
himself in the centre, and the several planets moving round him? 
If we carry wur hypothesis further, and suppose (as has been 
well conjectured) that the solar system itself has a proper posi- 
tion respecting the fixed stars; and ‘gat they, presiding in other 
systems, maintain a certain position respecting the system of the 
sun; we shall have reason so to esteem the nnportance of this 
genus, that perhaps upon its, permanence depends the perma- 
nence of the world. ; : 

Nor need we be surprised, though it be properly an attribute 
of things corporeal, if we discover the traces of it even in beings 
incorporeal. If the sensible world ,be an effect, of which the 
cause is 2 sovereign mind, all that we discover in effects we may 
fairly look for in their causes, since here its prior existence is in 
ἃ manner necessary.” 

Thus ou» own minds are not only*the place and region of our 

What others called σχῆμα, * fig Philoponus, in his comment, informs us, 
Democritus called ῥυσμός : τάξιλ, “ order,” that these strange words were λέξεις ᾿Αβ- 
he called διαθήγη : and θέσι, iituation,” Scpucad, “ Abderic words 5” words used in 
or “position,” he called τροπή. See Ari- Abdera, the city to which Democritus be- 
stot. Metaph. p. 11]. 134. edit. Sylb. See longed. 
also Lib. de (ἴοι. et Corrupt, 1. i. c. 2. where ™ See p, 228, ἄς, 
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ideas," but with respect to these ideas, such is the influence of 
position, that upon this in a manner depends our whole percep- 
tion of truth. Let us, for example, invert the terms of a simple 
proposition, and instead of saying, that “cvery man is an 
animal,” say that “every animal is a man;” and what becomes 
of the truth which such proposition contained? Let us derange 
in any theorem the propositions themselves, confounding them 
in their order, blending them promiscuously, putting the first 
last, and the last first; and what becomes of the truth which 
such theorem was to demonstrate? It is lost, till the proposi- 
tions recover their natural situation. 
Tantum serics, juncturaque pollet. TIor. 

Democritus, whom we have just mentioned, in order to shew 
the importance of arrangement in natural sudjects, and the 
amazing differences that arise, where the change 1s most minute, 
ingeniously remarks, that out of the same letters are formed 
tragedy and comedy.° We may affirm as confidently, that out 
of the same terms are formed truth and falsehood.? 

The effiéacy, indeed, of this, intellectual position is so great, 
that through it not only the wise know, but the unwise become 
informed. It is by the strength of this alone that all teaching 
is performed; all learuing acquired; thAt the simple and unin- 
structed are led from truths acknowledged to truths unknown,‘ 
and thus ascend by due degrees to the sublimest parts of science. 
What then shall we say to that stupendous position, to that 
marvellous arrangement, existing withig the Divine Mind; 
where the whole of being is ever present in pérfect order; and 


to which no single truth is ever latent or ulirevealed 1 
If we would comprehend the dignity of position in this its 
@ ᾿ . 


π Καὶ εὖ δὴ οἱ λέγοντες τὴν ψυχὴν εἶναι 
τόπον εἰδῶν: “ Well, therefore, do they 
conceive, who say that the soul is the 
region of forms, or ideas.” Arist. δ. An. 
iii, 4. p.57. edit. Sylb. See before, p. 277, 
note o, and p. 281. 

. Ἐκ Tay αὐτῶν yap τραγῳδία γίνεται, 
καὶ κωμῳδία γραμμάτων. We Gen. et Cor- 
rupt. Li. ο. 2. p. 4. edit. Sylh, 

P Simple terms are to be found in the 
several predicaments or arrangements here 
treated, being the first part of logic. 

From different arrangements of these terms 
arise propositions ; and from different ar- 
rangements of propositions arise syllogisms. 

Propositions are the object of the second 
part of logic ; syllogisms, of the third. 

There is no going further, for the ‘most 
enlarged speculations are but sylloginms re- 
peated. Such, then, in a logical and intel- 
lectual view, is the force and extent of the 
predicament of position or situation here 
treated. 2 

4 There is an order or arrangement pecu- 
liar to learners ; and of course, with respect 


to them, the principle or uginning of know- 
ledge is different from what it is according 
to the order of nature. Ilence the follow- 
ing observation: Ἢ δὲ (ἀρχὴ) ὅθεν ἂν 
κάλλιστα ἕκαστον γένοιτο" οἷον καὶ μαθή- 
σεως, ov ἀπὸ τοῦ πρώτου καὶ τῆς τοῦ 
πράγματος ἀρχῆς ἐνίοτε ἀρκτέον. ἀλλ᾽ ὅθεν 
ῥᾷστ᾽ ἂν μάθοι: © There is another species 
of heginhing, and that is the point fiom 


, which any thing may be done after the best 


manner ; for example, in the affair of learn- 
ing any thing, we are sometimes not to 
begin from what is first, and which is the 
principle or beginning of the thing itsclf, 
but we are to begin from that point whence 
any one may learn the most easily.” Me- 
taph. 1. iv. ο, 1. 

In the Mene of Plato there is a striking 
example of an arrangement of truths, which 
lead an uninstructed youth to the know- 
ledge of & fine and impdrtant theorem in 
geometry. See the dialogue of that name 
in Plato, and Svdenham’s elegant and ac- 
curate translation, enriched with diagrams. 
_ Τ See before, ἢ. 281, 296, ἄς, 
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archetypal form, let us view it at the same instant with some- 
thing its perfect contrary : let us compare it, for example, to the 
sick mai's dream, or to that chaos of ideas which fills the mind 
of one delinous. As we can find few situations more unfor- 
tunate than these latter; so we can conceive no one more re- 
spectable, or divine, than the former. ° 

And so much for the genus or arrangement of position, which 
arises from the genus or arrangement of where, as this from 


the genus or arrangement of #elation, both position and where 
being in their nature relatives. 


CHAPTER XTV. 


VONCERNING TABIT, OR RATHER THE*RELNG HABITED. ITS DESCRIPTION. 
Ys PRINCIRAL SPECIES DEDUCED AND ILLUSTRATED. ITS PRIVATION. 
CONCLUSION OF TITLE SECOND OR MIDDLE PARY OF THE TREATISE, 


Tun genus of habit, or rather of being habited, is vf so little 
importance, when compared to’ the other predicaments, that 
perhaps if might be omitted, were it not in deference to an- 
cient authority. ° . 

hough it have respect both to habits which are worn, and 
to persons who wear them, yet is it not recognised either in the 
one or the other, but is a relation, which arises from the two 
tuhen together.' ὶ ᾿ 

Now as every*such habit, as well as every such wearer, are 
both of them substart®es, the relation must necessarily be a rela- 
tion existing between substances. It cannot, therefore, be the 
relation exisigng between mind and its habits, (such as Pirtue or 
science,) nor that between body and its habits, (such as agility 
or health,)" for these habits are not gp bstances, but inherent at- 
tributes, ᾿ 

Again; it cannot be the relation existing bet ween a man and 
bis possessions; for though these are both of them substances, 
and though a possessor may Ve said to have an estate, he cannot 
be said to have it upon him; he docs not wear it? 


5" The authority alluded to is that of the substantia; res habit fere est forma arti- 


Pythagoreans and Peripatctics. 

‘Quod non ita intelligendum est, ac si 
res ips, que sic habentur, sint hujus pra:- 
dicaincnti (puta vestitus ipsi, &c.) quae ad 
alia predicam@uta spectant, sed habitie 
harum, secu ipsum habere, τὸ ἔχεινδταῦτα. 

fallis, Logic. 1. i. c. 14. Soon after he 
explains Lebstio,and informs wy it eens, 
Vestitum ease, tunicatum esse, togatum 
esse, corona cingi, caleco indui, Ac. 

Sanderson in his Logic explains the pre- 
dicament as follows: Corpus habens cst 


ficialis de quarta specie qualitatis ; appli- 
catio hujus ad ilfud est habitus hujus pra- 
dicamenti. Lib. i. c. 14. 

. Simplicius, when he gives the reason, 
whyehabit and the body habited cannot co- 
exist, as substance and its attributes co- 
exist, says, συμφυῇ γὰρ ταῦτά ἐστι, καὶ 
αὐτὸ ἐκεῖνο: “for these attributes are con- 
ngtural, [that is, grow with the being,] and 
are the being itself.” Siinplic. in Pred. p. 93, 

X Διὸ δὐδὲ τὰ κτήματα, ἣ ἀνδράποδα, 
ἣ φίλους, ἢ wdrepas, ἢ υἱεῖς κατὰ τοῦτο τὺ 
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The being habited therefore is, in its strictest sense, something 
less than the first relation, that between a substance and its 
attributes; something more than the second relation, that (I 
mean) between a possessor and his possessions.” 

It is to be hoped that these reasonings on a subject so trite 
will be pardoned for their brevity. They are to shew, not what 
the relation is, but what it is not. 

If it be demanded, And what then is it? The answer must 
be, It is a relation existing after a peculiar manner; when an 
artificial substance is superinduced upon a natural one,’ and _ be- 
comes contiguous to it, though it be not united in vital con- 
tinuity. 

Such was the very armour he had on, 


When he th’ ambitious Norway combated. 
Hamlet, act i. se. J. 


The primary end of being habited seems to hare been pro- 
tection; and that either by way of defence agaiust the in- 
clemencies of nature, as in the caxe of common apparel; or by 
way of defence against insults, as in the case of helmets, breast- 
plates, coats of mail, &c. ᾿ 

Further than this: as habits were various, both in their ma- 
terials and-shapes; and, as among the‘uumber of thoxe who 
wore them, some were superior to the rest by their dignity and 
office: hence it was found expedient, that many of these superior 
ranks should be marked by the distinctions of peculiar habits ; 
50 that this established another end of beiug habited, over and 
above protection, an end which gave robes to peers, uniforms to 
admirals, &e. . 

Further still: some regard, when either of the sexes habited 
themselves, was had to decency, soine to beauty and adventitious 
ornament; of which last we may be more sensible, if we con- 
template the elegant drapgqres of the Crrecian statués, or those in 
the capital pictures of the great Italian masters, and compare 
these truly graceful and simple forms to the tasteless and ever 
mutable ones of ourselves and our neighbours.* " 


mY 


γένος ἔχειν λεγόμεθα, διότι οὐκ ἐν περι- 
θέσει ταῦτά ἐστι, καίτοι κτήματα ὄντα: 
“For which reason we are not said, in the 
sense of this genus, fo have possessiogs, or 
slaves, or friends, or fathers, or children ; 
for these none of them ure said to exist in 
their being thrown round us, or super- 
induced, although they are all [in some 
sense or othcr] our possesgipns.” Simplic. 
ut supra. 

Y Kal ἐοίκε μέσον πῶς εἶναι τὸ ἔχειν, τοῦ 
κεκτῆσθαι, καὶ τοῦ καθ᾽ ἕξιν διακεῖσθαι" ἧ 
μὲν γὰρ ἔχεται, ὧς ἡ λευκότης. χωρίζεκαι 
ἀπὸ τῶν ἔξωθεν κτημάτων, ἃ οὐ περικείμεθα" 
ἧ δὲ σωματικόν ἐστι καὶ ἔξωθεν χωρίζεται 
ἀπὸ τῶν ἕξεων, αἱ συμβεβήκασιν ἡμῖν, συμ- 


φνυεῖς οὖσαι, καὶ οὐκ ἐπίκτητοι “The having 


‘ any thing on, appears to be a sort of medium 


between possessing, and the being habitually 
disposed. As far as it is had, after the 
same manner as whiteness is had, [or any 
inherent attribute, ] it is distinguished from 
possessions without, with which we are not 
said to be enveloped or clothed. As far as 
it is corporeal, and from without, it is dis- 
tinguisned from [inherent attributes or] 
hahits which belong to us, as things con- 
navural, ad not : things adventitious.” 
Simplic. ut supra. 

4 See the preced ng notes in this ehapter, 
particularly the second. 

® The same simplicity which contributes 
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As there are many sorts of habit which have respect to this 
last end, I mean to beauty or adventitious ornament, so when 
a man is found to cultivate this end to an excess, it constitutes 
the character which we call a fop.” Nay, even the conveniencies 
of dress, when too minutely studied, degenerate into an ef- 
feminacy, which carries with it a reproach. It was hence that 
Tarnus upbraided the Trojans for wearing a covering over their 
hands, and for tying their caps on with strings; that is to says 
in modern language, for using gloves and chinstays. 


Ut tunica: manicas, et hahent redimicula mitra. fin. ix. 616. 


We have already mentioned the use of habit as to distinction. 
In almost all countrics something of this hath taken place, to 
distinguish the noble feom the ignoble, the scholar from the me- 
chanic; to mark the sacerdotal, fhe military, the juridical, &c. 
itis to the fallibility which sometimes attends this method of 
distinguishing, that we owe those proverbial sayings, “the cloak . 
makes not the philosopher; the cowl makes not the monk.” 

It is in ἃ sense less strict and precise, that we take the word 
habit, when we say of the plains, they are clothed with grass; of 
the mountains, they are glothed with wood τ and more remotely 
still, when we apply*the notion of dabit to the mind: “having 
on the breast-vlate of righteousness,” “taking the shield of faith,”* 
ke, 

In the language of poctry there is sometimes much elegance 
derived from this grrarpement 5 as, for example, when the morn, 
at day-break, is said te be clad with “russet mantle ;” or when 
the moon, in diffusing her pallid light, is suid “to throw o’er the 
dusk her silver mantle ;°' or when the psalmist says, on a greater 


to the decoration of ΓῺ persons, contributes by the name of Vappa; which Baxter in- 


also to the decoration of nature. 

The following anecdote, communicated 
tome by the late lord Lyttleton, appears 
to he worth preserviog. When sir John 
Viambrugh had tinished Blenhcim-house, the 
then duchess of Marlhorough asko@ him 
for the plan of ἃ garden. Sir Jobn told 
her, he could give no plan himself, and he 
feared she might apply to others as incapable 
ts he was. naming certain gardeners of the 
time, that are now unknown, “ But,” con- 
tinued he, “if your grace would have a 
garden truly elegant, you must apply for a 
plan to the best painters of landscape.” 

«So happily did this ingenious man pre- 
dict (as it were) ὃ taste, which, taking its 
rise not many years after from Kent, has 
heen since completed by Brown, gud τιον 
where with greater beauty and magnificence 
than on the very spot of which we are 
how writing, I mean Blenheim. - 

» Horace, in the first satire of his first 
hook, calls the wild and extravagant Nawvins 


peniourp explains, Quod insano sumptu sto- 
lidas sequeretur delicias. Non hujussemodi 
homunciones fopps dicimus; an et hoc a 
rapa, querant alii. 

Vappa meant originally, the Juice of the 
grape in a state of perfect insipidity, when 
it was neither wine nor vinegar. Pappa 
Proprie dicitur, quod nec vinum, nec acetum 
est. Vet. Scholiast. in Horat. δεν, 1 1, 5, 2. 
v. 13. ᾿ 

© Pallium non facit philosophun—Cu- 
cullus non facit monachum. 

4 ‘Thus Cicero: Spatia frugifera atque 
immensa camporun, yestitusque densissimos 
montium, pecudum pastus, &c. De Nat. 
Deor. ii. 64, p. 253. edit. Davis. And before, 
in the same treatise, he speaks of the earth 
as Vestita tloribus, herbis, arboribus, fra- 
pibug ἃς, ii. 39. p. 195. Yet all this, we 
must remember, is but metaphorical. 

ὁ Ephesiaits, vi. 14. 16. 

f Hamlet. act i. se. 1. 
iv. 608, 


Paradise Lost, 


DP ar 
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subject, “thou deckest thyself with light, as it were with a gar- 
ment.” 

Though from all these instances we may perccive the force of 
this genus, yet another still remains, I mean the*force of its 
privation. Nakedness is found to heighten other circumstances 
of distress : 

Nudus in ignota, Palinure, jacebis arena. iin, ν. 871. 


Though the sense be metaphorical, yet Shakspeare avails him- 
self of the same privation in the pathetic speech which he gives 
to Wolsey: 

O! Cromwell, Cromwell! 
Had I but serv’d my God with half the zeal 
I serv'd τὴν king, he would not in mine age 
lave left me naked to my enemies. Hlenrg: VIII. act 111. se. 6, 

The same privation has ity effect, also, in a way more comic 
and contemptuous. It is thus Aristophanes tall’s about phi- 
losophers : 

Τοὺς wxpiavras, τοὺς ἀνυποδήτους λέγεις. Νεφ. 103. 
“You mean those pallid, those barefooted fellows.” 
It is thus the author of the Dunciad describes friars : 


. Linsey-woolk ey brothers, 
Grave mummers, sleeveless some, and shirtless others. 
Dunciad, iii, 113. 
In some instances, such partial privations of habit become an 
tadication of reverence. Thus Moses, when on holy ground, was 
ordered to stand barefooted ;" and among’ Europeans it is a mark 
of respect to appear barehcaded. ΄ 
And so much for the genus or predicament of Anbit, which we 
divideuinto species from its different ends of protection, distinction, 
decency, and ornament, to all of which is alike opyfosed their con- 
trary, privation. So much also for the ten universal arrange- 
ments, genera, or predicfinents, with the discussion of which we 
conclude the second, or middle part of this treatise. 


CHAPTER XV. 


CONCERNING THE APPENDAGES TO THE UNIVERSAL GENERA Ok AR- 
RANGEMENTS; THAT 18 TO SAY, CONCERNING OPPOSITES, PRIOR, 
SUBSEQUENT, TOGETHER Ok AT ONCE, AND MOTION, USUALLY CALLED 
POST-PREDICAMENTS-—THE MODES OR SPECIES OF ALL THESE (MOTION 
EXCEPTED) DEDUCED, AND ILLUSTRA TED—PREPARATION FOR THE 
THEORY OF MOTION, 


a ΄ ὃ 


ω < ‘ 
Havine now gone through each of the predicaments or philoso 
phical arrangements, and considered its character, and distin 


£ Psalm οἷν. 2. ae h κοΐ, tii. δ. 
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guishing attributes, there remains nothing further to complete 
the theory, but an explication of certain terms, which have oc- 
casionally occurred ; and which, from their subsequeut place, 
and subsequent contemplation, have been called by the Latin 
lugicians post-predicaments,’ nnd form the third, er last part of 
{his treatise. 

Thus, for example, things have been sometinies mentioned in 
the former part of this work, as opposed to one another; and 
hence it becomes expedient to consider the doctrine of opposites." 

At other times, things have been treated as being some prior, 
some subsequent, and others existing together or at once ;' and 
hence if becomes expedient to examine these several terms, and 
to investigate the different meanings, of which cach of them is 
susceptible. : . 

Lastly ; motion, in its various species, is so widely diffused 
through son of the most important genera already treated, that 
it cannot be omitted in a speculation, where the professed end is 
to scrutinize universals. ᾿ ᾿ 

It appears, therefore, that there stil] remain, as subjects of our 
inquiry, opposites, prior and subsequent, co-cxvistent or at once, and 
last of all, sotto. : 

Now in the first place, as to opposites, the reader must be re- 
nunded, that, having alveady spoken of them in a former treatise," 
we omit them here, and refer to that. 

The doctrine of prior and subsequent follows:" and these 
perhaps may appear (8 be sufficiently discussed, if we enumerate 
aud explain the following modes. 

The most obvious mode of priority 1s the femporal,? according 


tee page 268,859. 

kK See Lefure, ὦ vil. and e. vii. p. 300, 
See also Arist. Prad. Περὶ τῶν ᾿ἸΑντικει- 
μένων. p. 47. edit. Sylh. 

ἐ ρος hefore, ». 382, 316. Mee Arist. 
Prodic, Περὶ τοῦ “Awa. p. δ}. edit. Sylb, 
oe mee p. 189, note ὡς in which note are 
connerated “ relatives,” τὰ πρός τι; “cow 
traries,” τὰ ἐναντία : * contiadictories,” τὰ 
κατὰ ἀπόφασιν καὶ κατάφασιν. There is 
iW one species cinitted, τὰ καθ᾽ ἕξιν καὶ 
στέρησιν, “things opposed in the way of 
habit and privation 3” such as sight and 
blindness, 
This privation differs from that men- 
honed already in the third chapter of this 
treatin, because the privation there is the 
Tead to natural penductions ς the priyition 
here ulnits uo progress, nor any return to 
the original habit, at least ina natural way. 
oe μ. 190; and of th® work’ 
ow (ND, 

" See Arist. Prod. Περὶ τοῦ Πρότερον 

53. edit. Sylb, J Cowes 

" This mode Aristotle calls prior κατὰ 


τὸν χρόνον, “according to time ;” the pri- 
ority, depending on the quantity of time 
being ἀπ with respect ta the subject, 
which called older, or more ancient, τῷ 
γὰρ τὸν χρόνων πλείω εἶναι καὶ παλάιότερον 
καὶ πρεσβύτερον λέγεται. Ῥτιρᾶ. p. 53. 
edit, Sylb. 

Ammonius, in commenting this passage, 
observes au elegance in the Greek tongue, 


epeculiar to itself: παλαιότερον, he tells ts, 


is applied indiscriminately to beings animal 
and inanimate ; πρεσβύτερον is applicd 
only ® the animal genus. Simplicius on 
the same occasion makes the same observa- 
tion, In Pred. p. 106. 

The last author has also the following 
remark concerning the different nodes of 
tempotal priority : τὰ δὲ κατὰ χρόνον πρό- 
τερα, ἐπὶ μὲν τῶν γενομένων τὰ ποῤῥώτερον 
Wwra τοῦ νῦν" ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν ἐσομένων, τὰ ἐγγύ- 

ρον: Simpl. in Prad. p. 106. B, “ Things 
priot in time among the past are those the 
furthest from the present now ; among thie 
future, are those the nearest to it.” Simpl. 
in Loe. 


ὃ 2a 2 
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to which we say, that the Trojan wars were prior to the Punic, 
and the battle of Marathon to that of Blenheim. 

A second mode of priority is, when a thing is prior to some 
other, because it dves not reciprocate in the consequence of 
existence? « 

A few examples will illustrate the apparent difficulty of this 
character. The number one according to this doctrine is prior 
to the number ¢zro, because if there exist fro, it is a necessary 
consequence that there should be one; but if there exist one, it 
does not reciprocate, that there should be éro. Thus every 
genus is prior to any one of its various species; because, if there 
be such a species as inan, or lion, there is necessarily such a 
genus as animal; but if there be such a genus as animal, there 
is not necessarily such a species as man, ar lion! 

This mode of priority, which we call priority essential, will 
be found of great importance in all logical disquisitions, and may 
therefore perhaps merit some further attention. 

According to this, that thing of any two or many things is 
prior, which, by being taker away, annihilates the rest; or 
which, if the rest are, must necessarily be." 

For example: if there were no theorems of science, to guide 
the operations of art, there could be no art; but if there were 
no operations of art, there might still be theorems οἵ science. 
Therefore is science prior to art." Again, if there were no such 
things as syllogized truths, there could Le no such seiences as 
optics or astronomy. But, though neither of these, there might 
notwithstanding be such things as truths syllogized. Therctore 
is logie prior to these, and, by parity of reasoning, to every other 
particular scienee. Again, if there were no such principles as 
self-evident truths, there could be no such thifigs as truths 
syllogized. But, though no truths syllogized, there might. still 
be truths self-evident. “herefore the first philosophy, which 
treats of these primary and original truths, being prior to logic, 
is prior also to the tribe of sciences, as are these to the tribe of 
arts; so that of course the whole structure of logic, of sciencés, 
and of arts, may be said to rest upon this first philosophy, as 
upon that only ἊΝ and solid base, against which the powers of 
ignorance and,sophistry can never totally prevail. 


r The words in Aristotle are, τὸ μὴ 
ἀντιστρέφον κατὰ τὴν τοῦ εἶναι ἀκολού- 
θησιν. Preedic. p. 53. edit. Sylb. 

He alleges the same instance from num- 
bers, which is given here. . 

4 What is here said, is explained in 
what immediately follows. Simplicius says, 
agreenhly to the explanition here given, 
καλεῖν δὲ ἐνώθασιν of νεώτεροι τὸ τοιᾳῦτον 
πρότερον, συνεπιφερόμενον μὲν, μὴ συνεπι- 
φέρον δὲ, καὶ συναναιροῦν μὲν! μὴ συναναι- 
ρούμενον δέ: “ὙΠῸ latter logicians are ac- 
customed to call this mode of priority, that 


which is co-inferred, but docs not co-infur ; 
that which co-annihilates, but is not co- 
annihilated.” Simpl. in Preed. p. 106. 

τ Nihil est enim, quod ad artem redigi 
possit, nisi ile prius, qui illa tenct, quorum 
artef: institucre vult, half-at illam acientiam, 
ut ex iis rebus, quarum ars nondum sit, 
grtem officcre possit. (ic. de Orat. i. 41. 
edit. Pearce, &c. p. 63. edit. Oxon. 

This citation well proves a part of what 
is here asserted, viz. the necessary priority 
of some science to every art. 
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There is a third mode of priority, seen in order and arranqe- 
ment. Thus in the demonstrative sciences, definitions and postu- 
lates are prior tu theorems and problems ; in graminar, syllables 
are prior to words, and letters to syllables. It is thus in a well- 
coinposed oration, the proéme is prior to the state gnd argument ; 
and these last, to the peroration.® 

A fourth mode of priority, is that of honour and affection, 
when we prefer objects, that we revere or love, to others that 
Jess merit, or at least that we esteem less to merit our regard 
and attention.' 


᾿Αθανάτους μὲν πρῶτα θεοὺς. νόμῳ ὡς διάκεινται, 

τίμα---ἔπειθ᾽ “Hpwas ἀγανούς" 

Τούς τε καταχθονίους σέβε δαίμονας, ἔννομα ῥέζων" 

Τούς τε γονεῖς τίμα, τούς τ᾽ ἀγχίστ᾽ ἐκγεγαῶτας, κ. τ. λ. 

>. Pythag. aurea carmina. 
“The gods immortal, as by faw divine 
Whey stand arrang’d, first honour: next revere 
Th’ Dlustrious heroes, and terrestrial race 

OF genii, paying each the legal rites: 

{fonour thy parents next, and those of kin 


The nearest,”’ ἅς, ᾿ 


Hlicrocles, in Lis comment on these verses, commonly called 
fr their excellence the golden verses of Pythagoras, has largely 
expatiated on this divine precedence and subordination. 

Thus Horace, with respect to that priority of beings, founded 
on the religion of his country : 

(Quid prius dicam solitis parentis ϑ 
.« Lanutibus, &e. 
Proximos illi tamen occupayit 


Pallas honores. Od. 1. i. 22. 


11. adopts priority, derived from the same principle, when he 
speaks of the favourite topics which his gemus led” him to 
cultivate : 

Quid prius illustrem satiris, musaquc ggdestri 2 Sat. 1. ἢ. Gv. 17. 

The Stayirite, who records these various modes of priority, 
observes on this fourth mode (and apparently with reason) that 
fi was in a manner the most glien and foreign of them all." 

[le mentions also a fifth mode, but he introdiices it with a 
sort of doubt. It should seein,’ says he, besides the modes here 
mentioned, there was another mode of priority even in things 
reciprocating ; although, so far as they reciprocate, they may be 
sud to co-exist. 

The fact is, if either of them in any sense can be called cause 


Arist. Preed. 


ἡ Τρίτον δὲ κφτά τινα τάξιν τὸ πρότερον 
λέγεται, καθάπερ ἐπὶ τῶν ἐπιστημῶν καὶ 
τῶν λόγων" ἔν τε γὰρ ταῖς ἀποδεικτικαῖς 
ἐπιστήμαις, κι » A. Arist. Pad. p.#3. 
edit. Sylb. This is not translated, being 
expressed in the text. 

Ἔτι παρὰ τὰ εἰρημένα τὸ βέλτιον καὶ 
τιμιώτερον πρότερον τῇ φύσει δοκεῖ" εἰώ- 
θασι δὲ οἱ πολλοὶ τοὺς ἐντιμοτέβοὺς καὶ 
μάλλον ἀγαπωμένους ὑπ αὐτῶν. προτέρου 


παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς φάσκειν εἶναι. 
ibid. not translated for the reason before 
given. 

« His words are, ἔστι δὲ δὴ καὶ σχέδον 
ἀλλοτριώτατος τῶν τρόπων οὗτος. Arist. 
Preed. ibid. p. 54. 

τ Δόξεξε δ᾽ ἂν καὶ παρὰ robs εἰρημένους 
ἕτερος εἶναι τοῦ προτέρου τρόπο-᾽ τῶν γὰρ 
ἀντιστρεφόντων τὸ αἴτιον: K. τ. A. Ibid. 
τ δ4. 
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to the other, it may for that reason be called prior, if not in 
time, at least in efficacy and power. 

For example: the actual existence of a man reciprocates with 
the proposition, which affirms him actually to exist. For if the 
man actually exist, then is the proposition true; and recipro- 
cally, if the proposition be true, then does the man actually 
exist. And yet, though these things in this manner reciprocate, 
ig not the proposition cause to the man’s existence, but the 
man’s existence to that of the proposition ; since aceording as 
the man either is or is not, in like manner we call the proposi- 
tion either true or false. 

This last mode of priority we call causal priority, or the being 
prior by causality. 

We must not however quit this speculstion, without obsery- 
ing, that cause and effect do not always thus reciprocate, but 
that, for the greater part, the cause is naturally prior. For 
example: hunger and thirst are the natural causes of eating and 
drinking; and thus, by being their causes, are naturally prior 
to them. Crimes, too, are the natural cause why punishments 
are inflicted ; and therefore crimes, by parity of reason, are prior 
to punishments. The sentiment, though obvious, is well ex- 
pressed by Peetus Thrasca. Nam culpa quam pzena tenipore 
prior est; emendari, quain peccare, posterius est.’ 

Nor are crimes only prior to punishment, but so is judicial 
process; since to punish first, and then to hear, is what sir 
Edward Coke chooses to call, (in a languafe semewhat strong,) 
“the damnable and danmed proceedings ofthe judge of hell : 8 


Castigatque, anditque dolos, JEncid. vi, 567. 


a 
And thus it appears there are five principal mode& of priority ; 
that is to say, the tewpural, the essential, that of order, that of 
precedence, and that of cafiality; which five being known, the 
modes of what is subsequent (its natural opposite) are easily 
known also.” 

We are now to examine the males of co-existence, or that of 
being at once and together:* and these modes have evidently 
great connection with the preceding. 

The most simple mode among these, as well as among the 
modes of priority, is the temporal, perceived in things or events, 
which exist during the same time. 


Una eurusque notusque ruunt. En, i, 89. 
Ὁμοῦ πόλεμός τε δαμᾷ καὶ λοῖμος ᾿Αχαιούς. ς Jad, A. 61. 
“War and the plague at once destroy the Cireeks.” 


τ ε « 
Y The words of Aristotle are, τῷ γὰρ σαυταχῶς ἂν καὶ τὸ ὕστερον λέγοιτο. Sin- 
εἶναι τὸ πρᾶγμα h μὴ, ἀληθὴς ὅ λόγος ἢ plic. ut supra, p. 106. B. 


ψευδὴς λέγεται. Ibid. p. δ4. edit. Sylb. ¢ Aristot. Pra:d. p. 54. edit. Sylb. 
2 Tacit. Annal. xv. 20. Woy ἡ γένεσις ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ χρόνῳ. 
® Coke's Institutes, vol. ii. p. 54, 55. Preedic: p. 54. edit. Sylb. 


νυ Δῆλον δὲ ὅτι ὁσαχῶς τὸ πρῶτον, To- A 
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Persons, in this manner co-existing, are called eontemporaries : 
such as Socrates and Alcibiades; Virgil and Horace; Shak- 
gpeare und Johnson. 

A. second mode of co-existence is founded in nature and ¢s- 
seuce, Where two things necessarily reciprocate in consequence 
of their existing, while neither of them, at the same time, is the 
cause of existence to the other.‘ 

It is in this sense that double and half are together or at onee, 
for they reciprocate ; if there be double, there must be half; 
and if half, there must be double. They are also neither of 
them the cause why the other exists. Double is no more the 
eause of half, than half is of double. This Jast condition is re- 
quisite, because if either of the two were essentially and truly a 
‘use to the otleer, it would pass, by virtue of its causality, from 
co-existence to priorify.' . 

There is 8. third mode of co-existence, seen in different species 
of the same genus, When, upon dividing the genus, we view them 
arranged together, contra-distinguished one to another.® 

It is thus the genus triangle, being divided into *equilateral, 
equicrural, and scalene, no one of these species appears to be by 
Piture prior, but all of them ¢o exist at once in a state of contra- 
distinction. The samdé may be said of the three anknal species, 
the aerial, aquatic, and terrestrial, when we divide, after the 
sume manner, the genus animal." 

And thus are the modes of co-existence, or together, either the 
temporal, the essential or the spreifie. : 

And here, shofild any one object to these distinctions, as cither 
tuo trivial or too sclfolastic for the purposes of a polite writer ; 
we answer, that we no more wish an author to mention them, 
when not psofessedly his subject, than we would have*him dis- 
sert, Without a cause, upon nouns, pronouns, and the principles 
of gramunar. All we hope from tlgse clementary doctrines, 18 
ty see them im their effeets ; to see ee in the accuracy, of the 
composition, both as to reasoning and language. It is thus a 
errazicr, When he turns his oxen into some rich and fertile pas- 
ture, never wishes to inspect What food they have-devoured, but 
to see a fair and ample bulk,,the effect of food well digested. 
Besides, when sophists assail us, and cither exhibit one thing 
for another, or two things for one and the same; to what surer 
weapon can we reeur for defence, than to that of precise and 
well-established distinction ¢! 


{ See before, p. 357, 8. 


* Thus expressed hy Aristotle: Φύσει δὲ ; 
© Thus expressed by Aristotle: Kal τὰ 


° a » , ᾿ “ Med 
GUA, UTR ἀντιότρεφει μὲν κατὰ γὴν του 


εἶναι ἀκολούθησιν, μηδαμῶς δὲ αἴτιον θάτε- 
pov θατέρῳ rom εἶναι. το. οὐ. 51. gdit. 
Sylb , ᾿ 
᾿ By referring to the chapter on Relative 
it 38 easy to perecive, whence this specula- 
lion arises ; for in that chapter the same es- 
wlleged as here, by way of dlustra 
tu oof the same doctring. See before, p. 316. 


ἐκ τοῦ αὐτοῦ γένους ἀντιδιηρημένα ἀλλή- 
λοις ἅμα τῇ φύσει λέγεται. Ibid. 55, 

h ᾿Αντιδιηρῇσθαι δὲ λέγεται ἀλλήλοις 
Ta κατὰ τὴν αὐτὴν διαίρεσιν" οἷον Σ 
πτηνὸν mp πεζῷ καὶ τῷ ἐνύδρῳ. Ibid. 55. 

i Learning and science, or rather learned | 
and scientific terms, when introduced out 
af season, become what we call pedantry. 
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There remains to be treated the theory of motion; in which, 
without attempting to impeach or contradict any modern specu- 
lations, we shall inquire, what was the opinion of the ancients 
concerning it; in what manner they attempted to catch its fugi- 
tive nature; and how they divided it by its effects into its sub- 
ordinate species. 

But this is a theory demanding a separate chapter, where 
those, who question the doctrincs, may perhaps amuse their 
curiosity, while they peruse an attempt to exhibit the senti- 
ments of antiquity upon so singular a subject; a subject, in its 
existence so obvious, in its real character su abstruse. 


CHAPTER XVI. ‘ 


CONCERNING MOTION PHYSICAL. ITS VARIOUS SPECIEN DEDUCED AND 
ILLUSTRATED—BLEND THEMSELVES WITH EACH OTHER, AND WHY— 
CONTRARIETY, OPPOSITION, REST. MOTION PILYSICAL-—AN ORJECT OF 
ALL THE SENSES. COMMON OBJECTS OF SENSATION, HOW MANY. 
MOTION, Δ THING NOT SIMPLE, BUT COMPLICAPED WITH MANY 
OTHER THINGS—ITS DEFINITION OR DESCRIPTION TAKEN FROM THE 
PERIPATETICS—THE ACCOUNTS GIVEN OF IT BY PYTHAGORAS AND 
PLATO ANALOGOUS TO THAT OF ARISTOTLE, AND WHY. 
᾿ 

Att motion is cither physical, or not physical. As by motion 
physical, 1 mean that which 1s obvious to the senses; so by no- 
tion not physical, 1 mean that which, by being the object of no 
sense, (#3, for example, the succession of our thoughts and voli- 
tions,) is the subject of after-contemplation, and knowable not 
to the sensitive, but to the yational faculty. 

This, therefore, will be Sic plan of our following inquiry. 

In the present chapter, we shall consider motion merely phy- 
sical, both in its several distinct specics, and in its general or, 
common character. : ; 

In the next chapter, we shall inquire whether there be other 
motion besides; and if such may be found, we shall then examine 
how far it is distinguished from the physical, and low far it 1s 
connected. 

First, therefore, for the first." 

As the most obvious of all motions is the motion of body, so 


& 

The subject may have merit, the terms enough? ‘ive me,’ says fle to the honier, 
he precise, and yet, notwithstanding, the ‘stockings of matter continuous, not of 
speaker be a pedant, if he talk without re- magterdiscyet-.’”” Menagigna, tom. ii. p. 64- 
gard either to place or time. 2 k Jn the order of nature, the genus pre- 

The following story may perhaps illus-  cedes its several specics ; but in the order 
trate this assertion: “A Icarned doctor at of human perception, the several species 
Paris was once purchasing a pair of stock- precede their genus, which last is the order 
ings, but unfortunately could find none adoptalshere, See Hermes, p. 119. 


that were cither strong enough, or thick ; 
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the most obvious motion of body is that by which it changes 
from place to place,' itself remaining, or at least supposed to re- 
main, both i one place and the other, precisely the same. It 
is thus a bowl moves over a plane; a bird through the air; a 
planet round the sun. This motion is properly: motion local ; 
or, if we choose a single name, we may call it passage or transi- 
tion. Its peculiar character, as opposed to any other motion, is 
to affect no attribute of body, but merely that of local site. 


Ceruleo per summa levis volat squora curry, 
Subsidunt unde tumidumque sub axe tonanti 


Sternitur wquor aquis ; fugiunt vasto «there nimbi. FEn. ν. 819. 


ΠῸ τὺ the chariot flies, the waves subside, the clouds disperse, 
1} is in Jocal motion. 

There are other motions, which affect the more inherent at- 
tributes. Thus, when a lump of clay is moulded from a cube 
into a sphere, there is motion more than local; for there is the 
nequisition of a new figure. The same happens, when a man 
from hot becomes cold, from ruddy becomes pale. . Motion of 
this species has respect to the genus of quality, and Gif I may be 
yernutted to coin a word) may be called eliation.” 

ΤΥ thou be’st he! but OF how falln, how chang’d 
From him, who in the happy realins of light, 


Cloth’d with transcendent brightness, didst outshine 
Myriads, tho’ bright." 


Par, Lost, 1. 84, 


Here we behold qualities that are changed, a scene of aliatiom 
Another species of "notion is seen in addition aud detraction ; 
as when we cither add, or take away a gnomon from a square. 
Ilere is no aliation, or change of quality, (for the figure, as a 
square. remains the same in either case,) but the effecteof such 
motion is a @hange only in the quantity, as the square becomes 
either smaller or larger. When quantity 1s enlarged, we call 
the motion avquentation; when it is®essened, we call it diminu- 
tion.” : 
Behold a wonder: they, but now who seem’d 
ΤᾺ bigness to surpass earth's giant sons, 


Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room . 
. few ἣν 
Throng numberless. Par. Lost, 1, 777. 


Here we behold diminution. 


Parva metu primo ; mox sese attSllit in autas, 
Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit.? 
Here we behold augmentation. 
All these motions have this in common, that they are changes 
or roads frum one attribute to another,” while the substance re- 


f&n. iv. 176. 


"Called therefere in Greek, fexard οὔ- 
wor μεταβολὴ, and sometimes by a single 
Word, φορά, See Arist. Prevdie. p. 55. 
edit. Sylh. and Ainmon. in Loe. p. 171. 3B. 

™ ᾿Αλλοίωσις. in harharous Latin, cdle- 
ratio, Vid. Arist. ut BUpTil. ne 

"See p. 300. _ 


ο © Augmentation,” αὔξησις : “ diminu- 
tion,” μείωσις. Vid. Arist. ut sup. 

» See chap. ix, where the species of 
quantity are eumumerated. 

ἡ Οὐ κατηγορίαι εἰσὶν, GAA’ ὁδὸς εἰς τὰς 
κατηγορίας : “They (that is, these several 
species of motion) are yot predicauments, 
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mains the same, both in essence and in name. Thus the planet 
Jupiter, which was a year ago in such a part of the heavens, 
aud is at prescnt in another, though his attributes of place are 
changed, is yet both in essence and in name still the same 
planet. By parity of reason, it is the same individual maa, 
who, by change in quantity, from fleshy becomes emaciated. 

But there are other motions, which in their effects go further. 
Thus, when the substance of a man becomes not only pallid and 
emaciated, but its living principle 1s detached froin that which 
it enlivens, putrefaction and dissolution of the body ensue, and 
it is no longer a change within the substance, but the very sub- 
stance 18 lost both in essence and in name.* Such motion ig 
called corruption, dissolution, or dying. On the contrary, when 
the seed of any species, whether animal qr vegétable, by evolu- 
tion, accretion, or other latent process of nature, produces a 
certain being, which had no existence before; it 15. a change, 
like the former, that goes not merely to attributes, but by a 
more efficacious operation to the very substance itself. Such 
motion is called generation or birth. 

The following difference subsists between these two latter 
species and the former; the former are no more than roads to 
different modes of being; the latter Jead to being itself, and to 


its opposite, non-being.' 


ITowever separate and distinct these specics of motion may 


. 


but a road to the predicaments.” Aimmon. 
in Pred. 171. 

r Speaking of these species of motion, 
Ammonius says, Κινεῖσθαι ἢ κατὰ ποσὸν, 
ἢ κατὰ whdv, } κατὰ τόπον, φυλάττοντα 
τὸ ἐξ ἀρχῆς οὐσιῶδες εἶδος : “'That things 
are moved and changed cither in quantity, 
or in quality, or in place, still pregerving 
(during these motions] their orighfal Cs- 
sential form.” Aammon. in Pried. p. 172. 

Here we find the phrase εἶδος οὐσιῶδες, 
commonly called sehstuntial form, but which 
we choose (an thiyghing it more accurate) to 
translate “esseutial” Po explain: Let us, 
for example, call sphericality Gf we may, 
employ such a word) the essential fourm toa 
bowl. Every one will admit that the bowl 
may underge many changes ; may Wcome 
white from black, hot from cold 5 and (by 
a more casy change than these) it may roll 
from one place to another, and yet not- 
withstanding if may still continue to hea 
νον]. But when itn sphericality, that is 
to sav, its εἶδος οὐσιῶδεν, its “ essential 
form,” departs, when (supposing its matter 
to be clay) it is meulded trow a sphere inte 
a cnbe, from that instant the bowl is* no 
more, it has no longer an exisgeuce cither 
in essence or in name. See before, po 275. 

» See the nole inunediately preceding. 

t ence yereralion in called, ὁδὸς gad 
“οὔ πῇ μὴ ὄντου εἰς TH πκῇ ὃν. ταυτέττιν 


ἀπὸ τοῦ δυνάμει ὕψτος εἰς τὸ ἐνεργείᾳ ὄν: 
“the road from non-being to being 3; that 
is, from being in power to being in act:” 
corruption or dissolution, on the contrary, 
is called, ὁδὸς ἀπὸ τοῦ Gyros εἰς τὸ μὴ 
ὄν: “the road from beéag to non-being.” 
Ammon. in Pra-d. p. 172. 

The particle πῆς prefixed in the quota- 
tions to wy ὄντος, and τὸ ὧν, is to dix 
tinguish the non-being and being here men- 
tioned from being and non-being absolute. 
11} means “in a manner,” “as it were,” 
“ifter a sort.” See below, p 365, 

These motions, under the name of changes, 
(μεταβολαὶ.) are well explained as follows. 

Otay μὲν οὖν κατὰ τὸ ποσὺν ἢ ἡ μετα- 
βολὴ τῆς" ἐναντιώσεως, αὔξησις καὶ φθίσις 
ὕταν δὲ κατὰ τόπον, φορά. fray δὲ κατὰ 
πάθυς, καὶ τὸ ποιὸν ἀλλοίωσις" Bray δὲ 
μηδὲν ὑπομένῃ, ob θάτερον πάθυς ἢ συμ 
βεβηκὺς draws, γένεσιν" τὸ δὲ, φθομά 
“When therefore the change of the cou- 
trary attribute is according to the quantity, 
it is augmentation or diminution; when 
according te the place, it is local motion 5 
When ace nling to any aflection or quuity, 
it is aliation. When nothing remains, of 
which the new production can be at all 
considered as an affection, or an attribute, 
it ty then seneration s and the contrarys 
dinsolution.”” Arist. de Gen, ct Corr, 1.1. 
1. p. 1d. edit. Sv. 
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be found, yet being all of the same genus, they naturally blend 
themselves together. 

Thus, though local motion may possibly exist without the 
rest, yet it is impossible for the rest to exist without local 
motion. Generation is the assemblage of parts’; corruption, 
the separation; so that here local motion is evident in either 
ease. Tt is the same in aliation; the same in augmentation and 
diminution. When fear renders a person pale, such change 
could not be, did not his blood retreat Joeally from the surface 
ἰὼ within: and as for augmentation and its opposite, they are 
no more than the bringing to, and the carrying off ; both which 
in their very idea imply loeal motion. 

The other species of motion are incidentally blended also. 

He that mereases in bulk, commonly increases with ruddiness ; 
aid he that lessens in bulk, commonly lessens with paleness. 
There are both m the qualities and the quantitics of the par- 
ticles to be assembled, many chauges necessarily previous to 
generation or birth; and many others, as necessariby previous 
to corruption or death." : 
a And thns have we established six species οὗ motion, which 
we denomimate physica, because they respect physical subjects. 
They are to be found in fonr of the universal genera, or arrange- 
nents; one in the genus where, transition ; one in quality, 
aliation s twoin quantity, auquentation and diminution ; two mM 
substance, generation and corruption. : 

In all these motions*there is opposition or contrariety.* Where 
two species are coupled in one genus, the two species themselves 
are, in such case, contrarics; as generation and corruption, 
aucinentation and diminution. Where the species stands single, 
as local motién, or aliation, the contrarieties are more numerous, 
and therefore perhaps not mentioned. In local motion we behold 
backward and forward, rectilinear dd curvilinear, centripetal 
and centrifugal, &e. In aliation, or change of quality, we be- 
hold blackening and whitening; straightening and bending; 
strengthening and weakening; with many others, to which 
hanes are wanting. Lastly, all aotion whatever 15 contrary to 
rest” “ 

And now perhaps it may not be amiss ta inquire, what 
physical motion is. Some philosophers have found a short 


" See Aristot, Phys. |, viii, ec. 8: where 
he shows at large, that local motion is 
Necessarily the pimary motion, as ry ning 
through the rest, and essential to them all ; 


“for that all the motions here enumerated 
are in place.” 
See the chapter preceding, p. 355. 
Y Ἐστὶ δὲ ἁπλῶς τῇ μὲν κινήσει ἠρεμία 
“νάντιον : “In strictness, the contrary to 


Manner the other® species of motan need 
sirily blend themselves with each other. 
Phe chapter in too long to be here tran- 
αν Ποῖ, ln his tract De Amini ἢν ἵν ὦ 3. 
avy inns spoken of the several Bpegios οὐ 
‘uohion, he adds, that motion infers phice, 
rama γὰρ αἱ λεχθεῖσαι wwirets ἐν τόπη 


motion is rest.” Arist. Pradic. ὦ 1. p. 56. 
eda. Sylb. 

The other modes of econtraricty are ¢x- 
plained in’ the subsequent part of the 
chapter here quoted, which in seme editions 
1s the fourteenth. 

e 
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method here, by telling us, it is a simple idea, and therefore 
cannot be defined. Others, with more reason, have called it 
hard to be defined ;? a circumstance not unusual with other 
subjects equally obvious, there bemg nothing more different 
both in accutacy and truth, than that apprehension which is 
adequate to the purposes of the vulgar, and that which ought 
to satisfy the investigation of a philosopher. 

¢ Jn the first place, if we consider motion as an object of sensa- 
tion, we shall discover it to be the object not of one sense, but 
of 411. In a ring of bells we hear it ; in a succession of savours 
we taste it; of odours, we smell it; and that we feel or see it, 
there needs no example. Thus is it distinguished from those 
objects, that are peculiar to one sense alone; us from colours, 
which we only see, or from sounds, which»we only hear. Simple 
therefore as it is, it 18 not only an object of sensation, but stands 
distinguished, as a common object, from other objects that are 
peculiar. 

And are there then (it may be demanded) no other objects of 
the saine character? It is answered, there are; as bulk and 
figure, common objects to the sight and feeling : rest and 
number, cgmmon objects, like motion, ta every sense." 

And how (it is asked again) is motion distinguished from 
these? We reply, from rest, by contrariety ; from number, by 
coutinuity ; from bulk and figure, as the parts of motion are 
never permanent, never co-exist. What speculations docs this 
idea, simple as it is called, open, even While we consider it no 
further than as an object of sensation? —« 

But we must not stop here, even while we consider it as 
physical. As such we shall find it connected with a body 
which moves; and as such, necessarily performed fhrough space, 
and in time; so that these also, and their attributes of infinite 
aud continuous, must ΜῈ added to its theory, as so many 
necessary speculations. 

We cannot therefore but observe, that if it be a 
it is strangely complicated with+a multitude of others ; 


a simple idea, 
» such 


% Χαλεπὸν λαβεῖν αὐτὴν (scil. xivnow), 


τί ἐστιν: “It is hard to comprehend what 
it is:” so says the Stagirite, and gives his 
reasons, which we postpone for the pfesent, 
that we may not unticipate. Phys. 1. iii. 
c. 2. p. 45. edit. Sylb. 

ἃ Kowa δὲ, κίνησι», ἠρεμία, ἀριθμὸς, 
σχῆμα, μέγεθος" τὰ γὰρ τοιαῦτα οὐδεμιζις 
ἐστιν ἴδια (scil. αἰσθήσεως :) * The common 
objects of sensation are motion, rest, num- 
ber, figure, bulk: for th-se are peculiar to 
no one sense.” Arist. de Anima, }, ii. ὁ. 6. 
p. 34. These common objects are fell 
worthy of attention in explaining the 
doctrine of the senses and sensation. 

b See the beginning of the third hook of 
Aristotle’s Physies, ch. i. where being abput 
to treat of motion, he shews with what 


other subjects it is necessarily connected, 
such as continuous, infinite, place, time, Ac., 
and where accordingly, after he has given 
us the opiuions of his predecessors in phi- 
losophy concerning these subjects, he pro- 
ceeds in due order to explain what he 
thinks himself. His words are, as they 
here follow: Δοκεῖ δ᾽ ἡ κίνησις εἶναι τῶν 
συνεχῶν" τὸ δ' ἄπειρον ἐμ ραίνεται εὐθὺς ἐν 
τῷ συνεχεῖ" διὸ καὶ τοῖς δριζομένοις τὸ 
συνεχὲς, συμβαίνει προσχρῆσθαι πολλάκις 
τῷ" λόγῳ" τῷ τοῦ ἀπείρου, ὡς εἰς ἄπειρον 
διαιρετὸν τὸ συνεχὲς. ὄν, Τιρὸς δὲ τούτοις 
ἄνευ τόπου, καὶ κενοῦ, καὶ χρόνου ἀδύνατον 
κίνησιν εἶναι - “ Motion appears to be in 
the number of things continuous: now in 
finite immediately shews itself in that which 
is continuous , fos which reason, when they 
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as space, time, infinitude, continuity, together with body, and 
its visible attributes both of quantity and of quality. But to 
proceed in our speculation. 

That there are things existing in act, in reality, in actuality, 
(call it as you please,) we have the evidence both.of our senses 
and of our internal consciousness; so that this is a matter of 
fact, which we take for granted. ‘That there also are things 
which actually and really are not, is equally evident as the 
former, and requires no proving. A Sphinx, for example, ac- 
dually is not; a Centaur, actually is not; for these we may call 
phantoms, in the language of Lucretius: 


Qu neyue sunt usquam, neque possunt csse profecto. 


Lastly, every sifbstange that actually is, by actually being that 
thing, actually is not any other.” A piece of brass, for example, 
actually is Tot an oak; an acorn, not 2 vine; a grape-stone, not 
a statue. 

There is a difference however here; I mean, a difference in 
the Jast mode of actually not being; for though the “brass is no 
more a statue than it 1s an oak, yet has it a capacity to become 
Me one, and none to become the other. ‘The same may be said 
of the acorn, with respect to the oak; of the grape-stone, with 
respect to the vine. Were it not for this definite nature of ca- 
pacity, which as much distinguishes the invisible powers, as ac- 
duality distinguishes the visible attributes, there would be no 
reason why an acorn Should not produce a statue, as well as it 
produces an oak ; on why any thing (to speak imore generally) 
should not be able to produce any thing." 

What, then, if there were no capacity existing in the yniverse ἢ 

ould there*be generations, corruptions, growths, diminutions, 
alintions, or change of place? Impossible. But if these are all 
the species of physical motion, it folws, that without capacity 
there can be no such motions. , 

And is motion, then, for this reason, pure capacity, and that 
‘nly? Let us examine. A man, being m Salisbury, has a ca- 
pacity of travelling to London. Is he, therefore, for merely pos- 
sessing such capacity, upon theeroad thither? He is not. Mo- 
tion, therefore, though capacity, is not capacity alone: there 


define continuous, they have often ocension 
to employ withal the character of infinite, 
IMismuch as continuity is that which is 
divisible to infinite. Add to this, without 
place, and vacuam, and time, it is impossible 
that motion should have existence.” Physic. 
]. iii. ς, 1. 

‘ This last sfecies of nonaaity shduld 
he carefully attended to, as the doctrine of 
notion wholly depends upon it, and as it is 
so essentially distingnished both from the 
fantastic nonentitics (the Sphinx, the Cen- 


taur, &e.) immediately preceding, and from 
that strangest of all nonentities, the non- 
entity of impossibility, such as that the 
diameter of the square should be commen- 
surable with its sides, or that the same 
number should be both even and odd. See 
before, p. 362. 

4 This distinction of τὸ ἐντελεχείᾳ and 
τὸ δυνάμει, “of that which is in actuality, 
and that which is in power,” is the basis of 
all the Peripatetic reasoning upon this sub- 
ject. See p. 333, Ac. also p. 292, 3. 
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must be some degree of actuality, or else motion can never exist. 
Shall we, then, call it pure actuality? We cannot assert that, 
when we have made capacity one of its requisites. Besides, how 
should motion be seen in pure actuality; an actuality which 
never exists, fil] motion is at an end? A man surely can no 
more be called moving towards London, who is actually arrived 
there, than he who, possessing the capacity of going thither, for- 
bears to excrt any of his motive powers. 

If motion, therefore, be neither capacity alone, nor actuality 
alone, and yet both (as it appears) are essential to it; it is 
in both we must look after it, as deriving its existence from 
both. 

Such, 1n fact, it will appear; something more than dead ea- 
pacity, something less than perfect actuality : ‘capacity roused, 
and striving to quit its latent tharacter: not the capable brass, 
nor yet the actual statue, but the capacity 1m energy; that is to 
say, the brass in fusion, while it is becoming the statue, and is 
not yet become. Thus, too, when a complexion is actually red, 
we say not that it reddens; much Jess do we assert so, while it 
remains perfectly pale; but as every pale complexion implies a 
capacity to become red, it is in the energy of this capacity exists 
the reddening, that is, the motion. 

In the account of motion here given, we see the doctrine of 
the Peripatetics. The more ancient sects of Pythagoreans and 
Platonics, though they give different descriptions, seem to have 
deduced them all from the same principles. Thus, because 
whenever any thing is moved, it is some way or other diversified 
elther in quantity or In quality, or at least m place; for this 
reason fey called motion diversity. Again, because while op- 
posite forees are equal, then is motion suspendedy and revives 
not till inequality destroys the equilibrium ; for this reason they 
called motion inequality. @Again, because every thing which is 
moving is not, in some certain attributes, either what it was or 
what it will be; for tlis reason they called motion souentity,' 
not nonentity absolute, but with a,peculiar reference. ᾿ 

All these descriptions of motion raturally flow from one 
source, and that 1s, from its indefinite and unascertainable ap- 
pearance! Now the reason why it so appears, is, as we have 
said, because we cannot plave it either in the simple capacity of 
things, or in the simple actuality. The bow, for example, moves 
not, because it may be bent; nor because it is bent; but the 
motion lics between; lies in an imperfect and obscure union of 
the two together; is the actuality @f 1 may so “ay) even of 


ε Ἔλεγον δὲ of Πυθαγόρειοι τὴν κίνησιν Ett . ἀόρισνόν τι δοκεῖ εἶναι ἡ κίνησιπ. 
εἶναι ἑτερότητα, καὶ ἀνισότητα, καὶ τὸ κὴ =Phys. p. 45. edit. Sylb.- “The cause of 
ὄν. Philop. in Physic. p. 144. ς ΕῸΤ non- their placing motion among these things, 
entity, see before, p. 365. is, that it appears to be something indeft 

f Αἴτιον δὲ τοῦ eis ταῦτα τιθέναι αὐτοὺς nite.” | 
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capacity itself ;* imperfect and obscure, because such is capacity 


to which it belongs. 


And so much for motion physical, its different species, and its 
general character. We are now to inquire concerning motion of 


jnother kind. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


CONCERNING MOTION NOT-PHILTYSICAT. 


WILY S80 CALLED. 
NESS, ANTICIPATION, 
REASON. MOTION PHYSICAL 


PRECONCEPTION — APPETITE, 
AND METAPITYSICAL, 


THIS MEANS METAPILYSICAL, AND 


SPONTANELTY——WANT—PERCEPTION, CONSCIOUS- 


RESENTMENT, 
HOW UNITED. 


DISCORD AND "HARM@NY OF THE INTERNAL PRINCIPLES——POWERS 


VEGETATIVE, ANIMAL, RATIONAL——IMMORYALITY. 
MOTION, TO WILAT 
TO WHAT NOT-—AND WIENCE THE DIFFERENCE, 


RAL SPECTES. 
TAINS 2 


REST, ITS SEVE- 


PERCEPTIVE BEINGS IT APPER- 


Over contemplation hitherto may be called physical, because it 
is about physical motions that the whole has been employed, 
Mid it is from physical observatious that the whole has been 
deduced. But he who stops here, bas but half finished his 
work, 1f it be true that corporeal masses only move, because 


they are moved ;" 
original source of motion. 


EWe have just before Btyled it, the 
energy of capacity; here, the actuality of 
camicity. These expressions are difficult, 
unless we attend te the manner in which 
they are used. ‘T original Greek ex- 
presses the seutfnent thus: Ἢ τοῦ δυνά- 
met ὄντος ἐντελέχεια, ἢ τοιοῦτον, κίνησίς 
ἐστιν. “The energy of what exists in 
power, considercd as 80 existing, 18 ἢϊο- 
tion” Arist. Physic. 43. edit. Sytb. And 
soon after, p. 45, Τοῦ δὲ δοκεῖν ἀόριστον 

“εἶναι τὴν κίνησιν alriov ὅτι οὔτε εἰς δύναμιν 
τῶν ὄντων, οὔτε εἰς ἐνέργειάν ἐστι θεῖναι 
αὐτὴν ἁπλῶς" οὔτε γὰρ τὸ δυνατὸν εἶναι 
πυσὸν κινεῖται ἐξ ἀνάγκης, οὔτε τὸ ἐνερ- 
γείᾳ ποσόν" ἥτε κίνησις ἐνέργεια μέν τις 
εἶναι δοκεῖ, ἀτελὴς δέ: alriov δ᾽ ὅτι ἀτελὲς 
τὸ δυνατὸν οὗ ἐστιν ἐνέργεια κίνησις" καὶ 
διὰ τοῦτο δὴ χαλεπὸν αὐτὴν λαβεῖν τί 
ἐστίν" ἣ γὰρ εἰς στέρησιν ἀναγκαῖον θεῖναι, 
ἢ εἰς δύναμιν, ἢ εἰς ἐνέργειαν ἀπλῆν᾽ τού- 
τῶν 8 οὐθὲν φαίνεται ἐνδεχόμενον" λεί- 
πεται τοίνυν ὁδεἰρημένος τρόπος, ἐϊτέργειαν 
μὲν τινα εἶναι, τοιαύτην δ᾽ ἐνέργειαν, οἵαν 
εἴπομεν, χαλεπὴν μὲν ἰδεῖν, ἐνδεχομένην δ᾽ 
εἶναι, Arist. Pflys. 1. iii. c. 2.:9% The rea- 

x0n why motion appears to be indefinite, is, 
that there is no placing it simply, cither in 
the capacity of things, or in their energy : 
for neither is that necessarily moved which 


and therefore cannot be considered as the 


e 


is capable of becoming a certain quantity ; 
nor that which is a certain quantity in 
energy and act. Indeed, the motion 180} 
appears to be a certam sort of energy, but 
then it is an imperfect one ; ang the reason 
of this is, the capacity itself is imperfect, of 
which it is the energy. Ienee, therefore, 
it becomes hard to comprehend its nature: 
for *. necessary to place it either in pri- 
vation, or in capacity, or else in simple 
energy, and yet no one of these appears to 
be possible. The manner, therefore, which 
we have mentioned, ig the only one re- 
maining, which is, that it should be a pe- 
euliar sort of cnergy, and that such a on 
as we have described ; hard to discern, and 
vet possible to exist,” Page 45, ut supra. 
edi Sylb. 

"Τὸ κινοῦν φυσικῶς, κινητόν" wav yap 
τὸ τοιοῦτον κινεῖ, κινούμενον καὶ αὐτό: 
“That which gives motion physically, is 
itself moveable: for every thing which 
giver motion in this mamer, is moved also 
itself.” And soon after, Τοῦτο δὲ ποιεῖ θίξει" 
ὥστε ἅμα καὶ πάσχει : “ This (namely, the 
ἄν motion) it does by contact ; so that 
#t the same time (while it acts) it is acting 
upon.” Aristot. Physic. 1, iti, ον. 1. p. 44, 
45. edit. Sylb. 
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When a boy carries abont with him an insect in a box, we 
call not this motion the insect’s notion as an animal, because a 
nut or a pebble would have moved in like manner.'. When the 
same boy, piercing a wing of this insect, makes it describe a 
circular motion round a pin or needle, even this cannot well be 
called the insect’s motion; for its motion, as an animal, is not, 
like a planct, round a centre. So far however the motion differs 
from that in the box, that by being a mixed motion, the centri- 
fugal part is the animal’s own, the centripetal is extraneous. 
But if ever the wing detach itself, and the fortunate insect fly 
off; at that instant the mixture of extraneous is no more, and 
the motion thencetorward becomes properly and purely animal. 

And what is it which gives the motion this proper and pure 
character! It is spontaneity, that purq and‘innate impulse 
arising from the animal itself, by which alone its flight is then 
produced and conducted. 

And thus, while we pass from flying to innate and spontaneous 
impulse, that ix to say, in other words, from flying to Its cause, 
we pass also insensibly from motion physical to metaphysical; 
for metaphysics are properly conversant about primary and 
internal causes. We call not such impulse metaphysical, as if 
it were μετὰ τὴν φυσικὴν κίνησιν, “something subsequent to 
natural motion,” that is, to flying, (for this would set effect before 
nuuse, a preposterous order indeed ;) but we call it metaphysical, 
begause though truly prior in itself, it is subsequent in man’s 
contemplation, whose road of science is muturally upward, that 
is, from effect to cause, from sensible to intelligible.’ 

Spontancous impulse” is to the insect the cause of flying; 50 
it is to the dolphin, of swimming; to the man, of walking. But 
what is the cause of this impulse itself? And why do animals 
possess it, more than stocks or stones ¢ 

r ¥ 


i Ἐοίδε δὴ τὸ βίαιον εἶναι, οὗ ἔξωϑεν 7 
ἀρχὴ. μηδὲν συμβαλλομένον τοῦ βιασθέν- 
τος: “That seems to be forced, or com- 
pelled, of which the principle or moving 
cause is from without, while the being com- 
pelled contributes nothing from itself.” 
Ethic. Nic. |. iii. c. 1. p. $7. edit. 5.1}, 

) Τὸ ἐκούσιον δόξειεν ἂν εἶναι, οὗ 7 
ἀρχὴ ἐν αὐτῷ: “That should seem {6 he 
spontaneous, of which the principle or 
moving cause is in the being itself.” Eth. 
Nic. 1. iii. c. 1. p. 38. edit. Sylb. 

k Philoponns, in a very few words, well 
explains the term metaphysical. Spenking 
of the first nnd supreme cuuse of all things, 
he adds, Περὶ μὲν οὖν ἐκείνου εἰπεῖν, τῆς 
πρώτης ἔστι φιλυσοφίας᾽ θεολογίᾳ yap 
οἰκεῖον, καὶ τῇ μετὰ τὰ φυσικὰ πραγματεῖΐᾳ. 
μᾶλλον δὲ πρὸ τῶν φυσικῶν, πρὸϑο ἡμᾶς γὰρ 
ὕστερα τὰ τῇ φύσει πρότερα: “To speak 
concerning this principle, ix the business of 


the first philosophy, for it is a subject be- 
longing to theology, and to that speculation 
which is metaphysical, that is to nay, subs. 
sequent to matters physical, or rather indeed 
it is a subject prior to matters pliysical, in- 
aismuch as those things with regard to us 
are subsequent, which are by natgre prior.” 
Philop. in Aristot. de Gen. ct Corr. p. 12. 
edit. Ald. Venet, 1527. 

1 See Hermes, p. 119. See also p. 26, 
note; and of the present treatise, p. 390, 
note, 

™ ‘Opuh. Diog. Luert. vii, 85, Una 
pars imappetitu posita est Cic. de Offic. 
1.28. Appetitionesque, quas illi ὁρμὰς vo- 
cant, obedientes efficere rationi. De Offic. 
1. 5: Annalia, que habent snog impetus 
ct rerum appetitus. Kjusd. 11. 3. Naturalem 
chim appetitionem, quam vocant ὁρμὴν. 
iteinque, &e. De Fin. ἵν, 14. Seneca user 
the worls, spontancos motus. Epist. cxxh 
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To solve this question, we must first remark, that every 
animul, however exquisite in its frame, is nevertheless far from 
being perfect, being still the part of a greater and more perfect 
whole,” to which it is connected by many necessary wants. 

One of these, for example, is common to all animals, that of 
food or aliment. Suppose then this want were not to be 
gratified, what would be the consequence? The animal would 
perish. And how has Providence obviated this danger? It has 
given to every animal, however base, however young, not only 
ἃ consciousness of this want, but an obscure sensation of some 
distinction in things without ; aud a preconception or anticipa- 
tion in favour of that aliment which it is to prefer, from an 
inward feeling of its proper constitution.® It is thus without 
either teaching or experience, but merely from an innate feeling 
of what is conducive t6 their proper being, that infants are able 
to distinguish milk from vinegar ; and silk-worms the leaf of a 
mulberry from that of a laurel or an ash.? Now the consequence 


2 Tpse autem homo—nullo modo perfectus, 
sed est quaedam particula perfecti. Οἷς, de 
Nat. Deor,. ii. 14. Sce chap. x. and the end 
of‘ebe present chapter. 

What is applied hy Cicero in *the above 
passage to man, may with equal propriety 
be applied to all other animals, and needs 
no proving, It was a fundumeutal doc- 
trine of the Stoics, 

© Πρῶτον οἰκεῖον εἶναι παντὶ (oy τὴν 
αὐτοῦ σύστασιν. καὶ τὴν ταϑτης συνεί- 
Snow: “The thing prinfarily intimate to 
every animal, is its own conMitution, and 
a consciousness of it.” Diog. Laert. vii. 
δ, 

P Simul atque ngtum sit animal—ipsum 
sibi conciliari, et commendari ad se conser- 
vandum et suum statum, ct ad ea, que 
conservantia sunt ejus status, diligenda ; 
alienari autem ab interitu, lisque rebus, 
que interitum videantur adferre. Cie. de 
Fin. ili. δ. 

Thus Sencca: Omnibus (sc. animalibus) 
constitutionis sua sensus est, et inde mem- 
brorum tam expedita tractatio. Kpist. cxxi. 
Soon after: Constitutionem suam [animal] 
crasse intelligit, summatim, et obscure. And 
again: Ante omnia est mei cura: hoe ani- 
malibus inest cunctis: nec inseritur, eed 
innascitur. And soon after, speaking of 
the terror which some animals feel in their 
earliest state, when they first behold a 
hawk, ora cat, he agdds——Apparet illis inesse 
Scientiam: nociturl, non experimento  col- 
lectam ; nam, antcquam possint experiri, 
cavent. . 

Even the ferocious tribes of “animala, 
when their powers become mature, are 


shewn how to employ them, by an innate 
internal instinet. sa oe : 


Dente lupus, cornu taurus petit, unde, nisi 

intus 

Menstratum. 

As to innate ideas, there is certainly 
nothing so true, (and it requires no great 
logic to prove,) that, if by innate ideas be 
meant innatépropositions, there never were, 
nor ever can be, any such things cxisting. 
But this no ways tends to subvert that 
innate distinction of things into celigilfle 
and ineligible, accerding as they arc suit- 
able to cvery nature, or not suitable; a 
distinction which every being appears to 
recognise from its very birth. ᾿ 

Iience the author above quotgd, in the 
same epistle: Tenera quoque animalia, a 
materno utcro, vel quoquo modo effusa, 
quid sit infestum ipsis protinus norunt, et 
mortifu® devitant. 

And it is upon this reasoning we may 
venture to affirm, that every such being in 
its earliest moments perceives itself to be an 
animal, though it may not be philosophically 
informed what an animal really is: Quid 
sit animal, nescit; animal csse se sentit. 
bid. 

Whatever others, in ancient, or cven in 
moder® days, may have*thought concerning 
this subject, that philosopher surely can be 
hardly suspected of favouring innate ideas, 
who held the human soul, or rather its in- 
tellective part, “ from its comprehending all 
things ¢o be fur that very reason something 
pure and unmixed,”-—érel πάντα νοεῖ, ἀμιγῆ 
elvou—and this, because [in any compound | 


* “that which is alien, by shewing iteelf 


along with other objects impedes and ob- 
structs "—wapeupaiwduevoy yap κωλύει τὸ 
ἀλλότριον, καὶ ἀντιφράττει. ‘“ That there- 
fore the human intellect in its nature was 
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of this consciousness, of these preconceptions or anticipations, is 
#% spontaneous unpulse ; for it is in these that such impulse finds 


an adequate efficient cause. 


But if we include all these under 


the common name of perception,’ we shall then find that per- 


nothing else thar mere capacity, or the 
being capable’—dare μήδ᾽ αὐτοῦ εἶναι 
φύσιν τίνα μηδεμίαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ ταύτην. bre 
δύνατον----““ that in consequence it was not 
any simple one of the whole tribe of beings, 
before it comprehended aud understood it ” 
--ὁ dpa καλούμενος τῆς ψυχῆς νυῦς--- οὐδέν 
ἐστιν ἐνεργείᾳ τῶν ὄντων, πρὶν νοεῖν .---- 
“that it was not therefore probable it 
should be blended with the body, for that 
then it would become vested with some 
corporeal quality, and he either hot or cold, 
and have some corporeal organ, as the 
sensitive faculty has; whereas now it has 
none”—8id οὐδὲ μεμίχθαι εὔλογον αὐτὸν τῷ 
σώματι" Totus γὰρ ἄν τις γίγνοιτο, θερμὸς 
ἢ ψυχρὸς κἀν ὕργανόν τι εἴη. ὥσπερ τῷ 
αἰσθητικῷ᾽ νῦν δὲ οὐδέν ἐστι. Ilo con- 
cludes, at last, his reasouings with tefling 
us, “that the intellect, as he had said be® 
fore, was in capacity, after a certain mian- 
ner, the several objects intelligible ; hut 
was in actuality no one of them, until it 
first comprehended it ; and that it was the 
sume with the mind, or human understand- 
ing, {in its original state,] as with a rasa 
tabula, or writing tablet, in which nothing 
as yet had been actually written "—éd 
εἴρηται πρότερον. ὅτι δυνάμει πως ἐστὶ τὰ 
νοητὰ ὁ νοῦς. ἀλλ᾽ ἐντελεχείᾳ οὐδὲν, πρὶν 
ἂν μὴ von’ δεῖ δ᾽ οὕτως, ὥσπερ ἐν γραμ- 
ματείῳ. ᾧ μηδὲν ὑπάρχει ἐντελεχείᾳ ye 
γραμμένῳ,, ὕπερ συμβαίνει ἐπὶ τοῦ νοῦ. 
Aristot. de Anima, 1. 111. iv. 

As to the simile of rasa tabula, or (to 
speak ina language more modern and fa- 
miliar) that of a shect of fair writi@, paper, 
thougk it be sufficiently evident of itself, it 
mav be illustrated in the following manner. 

The human intellect is pure unmixed, 
untainted capacity, as a sheet of fair writ- 
ing paper is pure unmixed, untainted 
whiteness, The pure unmixed character 
of this intellectual capacity renders it fit 
for every object of coinprehension, as the 
pure unmixed chardcter of the pupegy maker 
it adequate to every species of writing. 
The paper would not he adequate to this 
purpose, were it previously scrawled over 
with syllable» or Ietters. A» far ouly as it 
is cleat, it is capable 5 and if we suppose it 
perfectly clear, then is it perfectly capable. 
The saine sort of reasoning is applicable to 
the human understand.ng. 

Such we take to be the sentiments of this 
ancient sage on this important subject. 

The sentiments and subject, being both 
of them curious, will (it is hoped) be an 


apology for this digression. 

By it we think it appears, that it was a 
received opinion anong the ancients, that 
instincts both in man and beast were ori- 
ginal, and founded in nature. That Ari- 
stotle held the same, appears not only from 
his History of Antoals, but from the fol- 
lowing remarkable passage in his Polities 
relative to man. There, speaking of the 
social state, or state of socicty, he says, 
φύσει μὲν οὖν ἢ ὁρμὴ ἐν πᾶσιν ἐπὶ τὴν 
τοιαύτην κοινωνίαν, “that the tendency 
to such a society wa by nature in all men.” 
Pol. p. 4. ait Sylb. 

We think also it furth-r appears, that 
whatever Aristotle thought of instincts 
residing in the lower faculties of man, in- 
stincts respecting the purposes of common 
lite and society, yet, as to the supreme and 
intellective part, this he held in 1ts original 
state to be wholly pure and unmixed, and 
only fitted, hy that purity, for general gad 
universal compreheusion. He seems (like 
the rest) to have justly distinguished he- 
tween lunate instincts, and innate proposi- 
tions. 

4 This word, pereeption, is of the mont 
extensive meaning, ind not ouly includes 
intellectiougdut sensation also, and that of 
the lowest degret. What is here called 
perception, i¢ by Aristotle called knowledge. 
Γνώσεώς twos πάντα (ει1]. ζῶα) μετέχουσι, 
τὰ μὲν πλείονος, τὰ δ᾽ ἐλάττονυς. τὰ δὲ 
πάμπαν μικρῶς, αἴσθησψ γὰρ ἔχουσιν" ἡ δ' 
αἴσθησις, γνῶσίς Tis. Ταύτης δὲ τὸ τίμιον 
καὶ ἅτιμον πολὺ διαφέρει σκυποῦσι πρὸς 
φρόνησιν, καὶ πρὺς τὸ τῶν ἀψύχων γένος. 
Πρὸς μὲν γὰρ φρόνησιν ὥσπερ οὐδὲν εἶναι 
δοκεῖ τὸ κοινωνεῖν ἀφῆς καὶ γεύσεως μόνον" 
πρὸς δὲ ἀναισθησίαν, βέλτιστον. “Ayan 
τὸν γὰρ ἂν δόξῃ τὸ ταύτης τυχεῖν τῆ: 
γνώσεως, ἀλλὰ μὴ κεῖσθαι τεθνεὼς καὶ μὴ 
ὄν: “All animals share a degree of know- 
ledge; some of them, a greater ; others of 
them,a less; and some of them, an exceed- 
ingly small degree ; for they have all of 
them sensation, and sensation js a sort of 
knowledge. But the salue and the no- 
value of sensation is widely different, when . 
we compare it with rational comprehension 
on the one side, and with the race of beings 
inanimate on the other® With regard to 
rational comprehension, the mere partaking 
wf tastoand touch alone appears to be as 
nothing ; but with regard to pure insensl- 
bility, it is something most excellent. For 
{when compared to beings insensible} 1 
may surely appear a blessed event, to be 
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ception is the proper cause of spontaneous impulse ; that it is so 
the ammal impels itself, because it is so that 10 perccives; it 
docs not so perceive, because it is so impelled.’ 

The impulse hitherto spoken of is of earlicst date, commencing 
in a mauner with the animal itself; and, as it nyerely respects 
the body and bodily pleasure, is distinguished from other im- 
pulses by the name of appetite. 

As animals advance, the scene of perception enlarges, and the 
number of spontaneous impulses increase, of course, with it. Yet 
while pleasure corporeal continues the sole object, and there ap- 
pears no danger, either in acquiring or preserving it, the impulse 
is still an appetite, varying only in its name, as the pleasure, to 
which it is referred, varies in the species. 

Yet, besides these preconceptions, the sources of simple appe- 
tite, there are also pretonceptions of offering violence, and others 
of resisting Wanger, and these naturally call forth another power, 
Ι mean the power of anger... Few amnnals, when young, feel 
any such preconceptions; but the more ferocious and savage are 
sure to find them at maturity; and the irascible impulses soon 
spontaneously attend, prompting the hon to employ his fangs, 
tkg vulture his talons, the boar his tusk, and every other animal 
of prey lis proper and atural preparations. : 

All these spontaneous impulses, as well of anger as of appe- 
tite, are equally included under the common name of irrational," 
being called by this name, because they have nothing to do with 
reason. ἃ 

But when reasun becomes strong enough to view ifs proper 
objects; that sight, t8 which no being here but man alone is 
equal; when the moral and the intelligible rise before lis mental 
eye, and he kpeholds the fair forms of good and of truth; then, 
tuo, arise impulses of a far more noble kind, those to friendship, 
to society, tu virtuc, and to science.” » 


possessed of this knowledge, and not [τὸ 
scmnbling them] to Le as dead and a non- 
eRtity.” Aristot, de Animal. Gener. Jib. » 
sub. fin, p. 197. edit. Sylb. : 

" Ὀρεγόμεθα ὕτι δοκεῖ, μᾶλλον ἢ δυκεῖ, 
διότι ὀρεγόμεθα. Arist. Metaph. Δ. ζ΄. p. 
203, edit. Sytb. 

* ᾿Ἐπιθυμία. 

© @upds. 

" “AAoyos, as well as λογικὸς and λόγος, 
are terms too well known to nced more than 
to he mentioned, 

* This progresgion from the lower 
the superior faculties is well doaeribes 
Cicero. 

Prima est enim gonciliatio homip ad af 
qua sunt sécundum naturam: simul autem 
Cepit intelligentiam, vel notionem potius 
(quam adpellant ἔννοιαν illi) viditque rerum 


ta 
hy 


agendarum ordinem, et, ut ita dicam, con- 
cordiam ; multe cam pluris cestimavit, qaam 
omnia ila, qua primum  dilexerat: atque 
ita cogitatione et ratione conlegit, ut statu- 
gret in co conlocatum sununum illud hominis 
per se laudandum et expetendum bonum. 
Cie. de Fin. i. 6. , 

Τγυειϊητθ stati sua constitutio est: alia 
infanti, alia puero, alia seni: onmes enim 
constitution: conciliantur, in qua sunt. In- 
fans sine dentibusa est: huic constitution 
sux conciliatur. Enati sunt dentes: huic, 
ἄς, San. Epist. exxi. The whole epistle 
is worth perusal, in particular what follows: 
Ergo infaus ci constitutioni sure coneiliatur, 
que tune infanti est, non que fatura juveni 
est.» Neque enim, si aliquid illi mayus in 
quo transeaf, restat ; non hoe quoque, m 
quo nascitur, secundum natura est. 
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And thus is man not only a microcosm in the structure of his 
body, but in the system, too, of his impulses, including all of 


them within him, from the basest to the most sublime.’ 


He in- 


cludes them all, as being possessed of all perception; and per- 


See also his elegant application of this 
doctrine to the different stages of that well- 
known vegetable, corn, from its first ap- 
pearance above the ground, to its state of 
maturity. Nam et illa herba, qua in sege- 
tem, ἄς, Epist. p. 603. edit. Varior. 

See also how elegantly Cicero applies 
the same doctrine to the vine, where to the 
vegetative powers he first supposes sense 
superadded ; and then to sense, reason ; 
each superaddition still increasing in value, 
though not robbing the former powers of 
their due regard and attention: Et nunc 
quidem, quod eam tuetur, ut de vit potissi- 
mum loquar, est id, &e. De Fin. v. 14. 

See the Dialogue concerning Happiness, 
part ii, aud the notes, p. 72, Ke. 

The number and subordination of, the 
animating powers are well distinguished in 
the following extracts. 

Τῶν δὲ δυνάμεων τῆς ψυχῆ» αἱ λεχθεῖσαι 
τοῖς μὲν ἐνυπάρχουσι πᾶσαι (καθάπερ εἴς 
wopev) τοῖς δὲ τινὲς αὐτῶν, ἐνίοις δὲ μία 
μόνῃ" δυνάμεις δὲ εἴπομεν θρεπτικὸν, αἰσ- 
θητικὸν, ὑρεκτικὸν, κινητικὸν κατὰ τόπον, 
διανοητικόν᾽" ὑπάρχει δὲ τοῖς μὲν φντοῖς τὸ 
θρεπτικὸν μόνον, ἑτέροις δὲ τὸ αὐτό τε καὶ 
τὸ αἰσθητικόν" εἰ δὲ τὺ αἰσθητικὸν, καὶ τὸ 
ὀρεκτικόν᾽ ὄρεξις μὲν γὰρ ἐπιθυμία, καὶ θυ- 
pos καὶ BobAnois* τὰ δὲ ζῶα πάντα μίαν 
ἔχει τῶν αἰσθήσεων, τὴν ἁφήν" ᾧ δὲ αἵσ- 
θησις ὑπάρχει, τούτῳ ἡδονὴ τε καὶ λύπη, 
καὶ ἡ ἐπιξυμία, τοῦ yap ἡδέος ὕρεξις ἐστὶν 
αὕτη: “ With regard to the powers of the 
soul that have been enumerated, to some 
beings they appertuain all of them ; Seabee 
only some of them ; and to others,Waly one 
of thefa. The powers we have mentioned 
are the nutritive, the sensitive, the power 
of desire, of local motion, of ratiocination. 
Now to plants there appertains only the 
nutritive power ; to other beings both this 
and the sensitive: but if the sensitive, then 
the power of desire ; for appetite, and re- 
sentment, and volition, (the three great 
leading powers,) are cach of them asespecics 
of desire, and all animals have at least one 
ot the senses, 1 mean the sense of touch, 
Now to the being which possesses sensation, 
to this appertain also pleasure and pain, and 
that which is pleasurable and painith. But 
if these, then appetite ; for appetite is the 
desire of that which is pleasurable.” Arist. 
de Anim. 1]. ii. ο. 3. 

And soon after: “Aveu μὲν γὰρ τοῦ Cpen- 
τικοῦ τὸ αἰσθητικὸν οὐκ ἔστι; τοῦ δὲ αἱσ- 
θητικοῦ χωρίζεται τὸ θρεπτικὸν ἐν τοῖς φυ- 


τοῖς, Πάλιν δὲ, ἄνευ μὲν τοῦ ἁπτικοῦ τῶν 
ἄλλων αἰσθήσεων οὐδεμία ὑπάρχει, aph δὲ 
ἄνευ τῶν ἄλλων ὑπάρχει" πολλὰ γὰρ τῶν 
ζώων οὔτε ὕψιν οὔτε axohy ἔχουσιν. οὔτε 
ὀσμῆς ὅλως αἴσθησιν καὶ τῶν αἰσθητικῶν 
τὰ μὲν ἔχει τὸ κατὰ τόπον κινητικὸν, τὰ δ' 
οὐκ ἔχει" τελευταῖον δὲ καὶ τὸ ἐλάχιστον, 
λογισμὸν καὶ διάνοιαν" οἷς μὲν γὰρ ὑπάρχει 
λογισμὸς τῶν φθαρτῶν, τούτοις καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ 
πάντα᾽ οἷς δὲ ἐκείνων ἕκαστον, ov πᾶσι λο- 
γισμὸς--- ἀλλὰ τοῖς μὲν οὐδὲ φαντασία, τὰ 
δὲ ratty μόνον ζῶσι: “ Without the nu- 
tritive power there is no sensitive ; but 
then the nutritive is separated from the 
sensitive in plants. Agai:: without touch 
there can be none of the other sensations, 
but there may be touch without any of the 
rest ; for thus are there many annals which 
have neither sight, nor hearing, nor even a 
sensation of smells, Further still: of the 
sensitive beings some possess the locomotive 
power, and others possess it not: the Mist 
order of beings, and those the fewest in 
number, are those which possess the powers 
of reasoning and discussion ; and among 
the morte! and perishable beings, those who 
possess these powers possess all the remain- 
ing species ; but those who possess any one 
of these powers in, particular, do not all of 
them therefore possess the reasoning power, 
but some of them want even the power of 
funcy or imagination ; others of them con- 
duct themselves, and live by that [inferior 
power] alone.” Arist.ele Anim. 1. ii. c. 3. 
p- 28. edit. Sylb. See before, p. 280, note ὁ, 

Tt must be here observed, that plants are 
said to live, (Giv,) though not to be animals, 
((@a): the character of animal being de 
rived from the power of sensation, of which 
plants are supposed destitute ; while that 
ef life appertains to them, because thcy 
grow, and produce each of them secd after 
their kind. 

These different powers, as they stand 
united in one subject, may be better com- 
prehended by marking their clear and dis 
tinct character, when they exist apart, in 
different aubjects. 

Υ The preceding speculations have respect 
to the threefold division of the soul, adopted 
hy the Pythagoreans gnd Pilatonics, by 
which they made it to be rational, irascible, 
and concypiscible ; and called its three fa 
“tulties"A4Syos, θυμὸς, an? ἐπιθυμία, “reason, 
anger, and concupiscence,” or appetite. See 
Diog. Laert. iii, 90. Plato's Republic 1 
founded on this division. 
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ception we have now found to be the cause of all spontaneous 
impulse. 

We must remember, however, that it is not perception simply 
which causes such impulse, but it is perception of want within, 
and of adequate good without; and that as this.good is some- 
times an object of sense, sometimes of intellect, sometimes a mis- 
taken good, at other times a real one, (inasmuch as sensation is 
fallible, and reason may be deceived,) so the whole amounts to 
this: ‘‘the cause of spontaneous impulse is the perception of ab- 
sent good, and that cither sensible or intelligible, either real or 
apparent.” 

After this manner we perceive one of the most important 
unions; the union of those two capital motions, the physical 
aud the metaphysical, The soul perceives those goods which it 
is conscious that the animal warfts. Hence an impulse to obtain 
them by employing the organs of the body; and this, as far as 
the soul only is concerned, we call motion metaphysical. Hence 
the bodily organs actually arc employed, and this we call motion 
physical. Perception leads the-way ; spontaneous impulse fol- 
lows; and the body supplies the place of an instrument or tool.* 
“As every animal motion has a view to good, so, if it miss that 
good, the motion ceases, and the animal is left discontented : 
if it obtain it, tke animal is happy, but then, too, the motion 
ceases; for the end ‘ts.gbtaincd to which the motion tended. 
And thus is all animal motion in its nature finite, as it has a be- 
ginning and an end;*as it begins from the want of good, and 
ends in its acquisitiog.” Hence, too, as it ends where it begins, 
it bears an analogy to motion circular, where we run a complete 
round, by returning to the point whence we began. 

It is no urfentertaining speculation to attend to these internal 
motions, as they arise from the different prevalence of their 
ditlerent internal causes. Within @e soul of man there are 
passions, aud a principle of reason: sometimes the internal mo- 


e * Sce Treatise on Tappiness, and notes 
on the same, page 90, and 108. ὁ 
" Οὕτως μὲν οὖν ἐπὶ τὸ κινεῖσθαι καὶ 


pares those feclings; that desire is prepared 
by some fancy or appearance ; and this 
last arises either through intellection or 


πράττειν τὰ (wa ὁρμῶσι, τῆς μὲν ἐσχάτης 5 sensation.” ΕἾ 088. c. viii. p. 157. edit. Sylb. 


αἰτίας τοῦ κινεῖσθαι ὀρέξεως οὔσης, ταύτης 
δὲ γινομένης ἢ BC αἰσθήσεως. ἢ διὰ φαν- 
τασίας καὶ νοήσεως - “And thus it is that 
Aninals proceed to move themselves and 
act, a desire being the Jast and immediate 
cause of their moving, and this desire being 
oecasioned cither hy sensation, or else by 
Imagination an intellection.” Artst. de 
Animal. Motu, ¢. vii. p. 155. edit. Sylb. 
Τὰ μὲν γὰρ ὀργανικὰ μέρη ασκευάξφει 
ἐπιτηδείως τὰ πάθη, ἡ δὲ ὄρεξιξ τὰ wdOn, 
τὴν δὲ ὄρεξιν ἡ φαντασία" αὐτὴ δὲ γίγνεται 
ἢ διὰ νοήσεως, ἢ δι αἰσθήσεως: “The cor- 
porcal feclings prepare in a proper manner 
the organic parts of the body; deetre pre- 


If it be asked, why nothing has been said 
concerning aversion and evil, as well as 
conetrning volition and good; the answer 
is, that to fly evil is to seek good ; and to 
escape evil is to obtain good; so that in 
the present inquiry they are both included. 

Ὁ Πάντα γὰρ τὰ ζῶα καὶ κινεῖ καὶ κινεῖ- 
ται evend τινος ὥστε τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν αὐτοῖς 
πάσης κινήσεως πέρας, τὸ οὗ ἕνεκα: “ All 
animals both move, and are moyed for the 
suke of something ; so that this something, 
that is to say, the final cause, is the bound 
or limit of*all their motion.” Arist. de Ani- 
mal. Mot. c. 6. p. 153, edit. Sylb. 
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tion arises from many passions at once, and the soul is like a sea 
when agitated by contrary winds. 


/Estuat ingens 


Imo in corde pudor, mixtoque insania luctu. παι. x. 870. 


Here the motion is tempestuous, and reason, during the storm, 
appears to be overwhelmed. At other times she interposes, but 
without success; and in such case the motion is equally turbid 
and irregular. Thus Medea, when she is about to murder her 


children : 


Καὶ μανθάνω μὲν, ofa δρᾷν μέλλω κακά" 
Θυμὸς δὲ κρείττων τῶν μων βονλευμάτων. 


Euripid. Med. 1078. 
“1 know the mischiefs, that I soon shall act, 
But passion overrules my better thoughts.” 
There are tunes, too, when reason acts with greater success, and 
when the motion becomes of vourse more placid and serene. 
But whenever she is so far able to establish her authority, as to 
have the passions obey her uniformly without murmuring or op- 
position, then follows that orderly, that fair and equal motion, 
by which the Stoics represented even happiness itself, and ele- 
gantly called it “‘ the well-flowing of life.” 

Besides, the well-flowing here mentioned, which is of a kitfd 
purely moral, there is another highly valuable, which is of 
a kind purely intellectual. It is under this motion, that the 
man of speculation passes, through the.zvad of syllogism, from 
the simplest truths to the most complicated theorems. 

And here it may be remarked, that as jpare and original truth 
is the object of our most excellent colition, (it ‘being all that we 
seek, considered as beings intelligent,) so 1s it as strictly and 
properly the object of our most excellent perception; there being 
no perceptive power, but our intellect alone, that wan reach it. 
It is here, then, we behold the meaning of an ancient and im- 
portant doctrine, that “the. primary objects of perception and of 
volition are the saine.”* It is hence, also, we imay learn, that 
not only all good is truth, (as there can be none such without a 
reason, from which it is so denominated,) but also that all truth 
is goud, as it 1s the sole pursuit of the contemplative, the natural 
object of their wants, equally as honours are to the ambitious, 
or as banquets to the luxurious.’ 


¢ Arrian. Fpict. 1.1. c. 28, p. 144Medit. 
Upton. 

4 Efpora βίου. See Diog, Laert. vii. 88, 
Hinc intellecta est illa heata vita, secundo 
defluens cursu. Senec. Epist. 120. See 
also p. 325. ᾿ 

© Τὸ ὀρεκτὸν καὶ τὸ νοητὸν κινεῖ, od 
κινούμενον τούτων δὲ τὰ πρῶτα, τὰ alta: 
“The desirable and the intelligible move, 
without being moved; and of thicse two 
genera those objecta, that are highest and 
first, are the same.” Arist, Metaph. A. ¢’. 
p. 202. edit. Sylb. 


When a theorem of Archimedes moves 
within us a desire to understand it; or 
when, being understood, it raises withm 
us our necessary assent: we do not con- 
ceive the thearem itself to be moved, cither 
by the desire or by th€ assent, as the 
horses are moved that give motion to the 
Ygegon,, oghe waggon moved that gives 
motion to “ts load. : 

€ Though we seldom hear of goods in 
our common intercourse with mankind, but 
what have reference to the body, or at best 
to the Jower affections ; yet has the highest 
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IIaving said thus much concerning perception, and that 
highest species of animal impulse, I mean volition, it must not 
be forgot, that there are other internal motions of a very dif- 
ferent character, where both perception and spontaneous im- 

ulse are IN ἃ manner unconcerned. ᾿ 

Within every animal there is an innate and active power, 
which ceases not its work, wheu sense and appetite are asleep ; 
which, without any conscious cooperation of the animal itself, 
earrics it from an embryo or seed to the maturity of its proper 
form. Now so far this power may be called a principle of mo- 
tion. At maturity it stops, (for were the progress infinite, 
there could be no maturity at all,) and so far it may be called 
a principle of cessation or rest.¢ From this point of rest it de- 
serts the being yraduglly, and in consequence of such desertion 
the being gradually decays. . 

Sabcunt morbi, tristisque senectus ; 
Et labor, et dura rapit inclementia mortis, 


Georg. ii. 67. 
As the local motion of animals is derived from sense, and 
spontaneous impulse; so from the principle, just described, are 
derived their other motions: from its activity, their generation, 
their augmentation, and changes to better; from its cessation, 
their change to worse) their diminution, and, lastly,*death." Ht 


is this is Seerteterual principle which descends from aninals 


ὕϑῃις 
even to vegetables ; 


ἔν} which, as these last possess no other, 15 


conmnouly called vegetative’ Cife, though sometimes it is denoted 


by the more obvious eame of nature.’ 


faculty of the soul a μοοι good, as much 
as the other faculties have from the intel- 
lectual possession of which good it secks 
felicity and peace 

“T loved her,” (says the wise man, 
speaking of wisdom ; and what is wisdom, 
but the most exaled truth?) “7 loved her 
above health and beauty, and chose to have 
her instead of light: for the light that 
ecetueth from her pever κόρ] out.” Wired. 
vn. 10, Φ 

Α Speaking of the difference hefween the 
operation of the elements aud mere matter, 
and that of uature, and an internal prin- 
ciple, the Stagirite obseryces-—Tev δὲ φύσει 
συνεστώτων πέρας ἐστὶ καὶ λόγους μεγέθους 
καὶ αὐξήσεως" ταῦτα δὲ ψυχῆ», ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 
πυρὸς. καὶ λόγου μᾶλλον ἢ BAns: “* As to 
things which derive their constitution from 
nature, there js a bound and proportion in 
their magnitude and growth; ang these 
proceed from their soul, not trom the cle- 
ment of fire; and are caused rather by 
rewson, than byematter.” De δι, ii. 43. 
30. edit. Sylb, And, not long before, de- 
scribing a physical or natural substance, he 
maken it to be something -- ἔχοντος ἀρχὴν 
κινήσεως καὶ στάσεως ἐν avrg—“ which 


«- 


possesses within itself a principle of mo- 
tion and of rest.” De An. iid. p. 23. 
edit. Svlb. ® 

It is by this principle that the magni- 
tude of the thistle, the oak, the bee, the 
clephant, and every other natural produc- 
tion@hether animal or vegetable, is to a 
certain degree circumsenmbed and ,limited 5 
aud when that limit either fails or exceeds 
in a conspicuous manner, the being becomes 
a monster, See page 65, note ὦ 

h $ce before, p. 361, ἢ, 

'See the definition of nature, among the 
notes, p. 6. 

The vegetative life here mentioned is 
sometimes called Pah φυτικὴν sometimes 
θρεπτικὴ, and at other times θρεπτικὸν, 
“the nutritive principle 3° that principle 
which, passing through plant» as well as 
animals, never ceases to nourish and sup- 
portthem, through the period of their exist- 
ence! "Ae yap ἐνεργεῖ ἡ φυτικὴ ψυχὴ---- 
καὶ μᾶλλον ἐν τοῖς ὕπνοις, ἔνθα αἱ λοιπαὶ 
τῆς ψυχῆς δυνάμεις ἠρεμοῦσι" τότε γοῦν 
μάλιστα αἱ πέψεις : “The vegetative soul 
cnergizes, αὐ all times, and more during 
sleep, when the other powers are at reat ; 
and therefore it is then mostly are per- 
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We must remember, however, that while we speak of motion 
here, we mean the invisible cause, not the visible effects; for 
these are purely physical, and belong to another speculation. 
After the same manner are we to speak of those other motive 
powers, the powers of magnetism and electricity; the visible 
motions, which they produce, being of a species merely physical, 
but the cause of these motions lying itself totally concealed. 
Whether, then, we suppose it a species of inferior life, and say 
With Thales, that the magnet and the amber are animated ;* or 
whether we content ourselves with calling it an internal active 
quality, (occult we must not call it, for that is now forbidden.) 
we may safely pronounce it a quality, which, though we are 
sure of its existence, is not otherwise comprehensible, than by 
reference to its effects; as we know Homer, whv is out of sight, 
by his Iliad, which lies before us. 7 

There is yet another motive principle, far greater in local 
extent than all yct mentioned; I mean that, by which not only 
every atom of this our earth has its proper tendency, but by 
which ever planets, satellites, and comets describe their orbits 

Astronomers will inform us as to the force of motion here, 
and how much on its due order depends this immense umt- 
verse. 

The best of ancient philosophers, when therrsaw-zo many in- 
ferior motions not to be performed wift/,vut counsel or design, 
could not think of imputing such superior ones to the efficacy of 
blind chance; and, therefore, whatever they might conceive of 
the immediate cause, (call it gravitation, or attraction, or by any 
other name,) they justly supposed the primary cause to be a 
principle of intellection : 


Totam infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem. 


« 
ΖΕ. vi. 727. 
They indeed so far cong:dered mind to be the source of all 
motion, that it was through its motive powers that they dis- 
tinguished it from body ; which last was no more than a passive 
subject, possessing nothing motive, within itself, but deriving all- 
its motions frbm something else. 
formed the digestions.” Philop. in Arist. ‘iron, (ψυχὴν ἔχει, ὅτι τὸν σίδηρον κινεῖ.) 


de An. 1. ii. Τὸ ἔργον τὸ αὐτοῦ ποιεῖ τὸ may be found in Arist. de An. li. c. 2. 
θρεπτικὸν μόριον ἐν δῷ καθεύδειν μῶλον 7 


ἢ ἐν τῷ ἐγρηγορέναι" τρέφεται yap καὶ 
αὐξάνεται τότε μᾶλλον ὡς οὐδὲν πρυσδεό- 
μενα πρὸς ταῦτα τῆς αἰσθήσεως: * The 
nutritive part of the soul performs its work 
in sleeping more than in waking ; for then, 
more than at any other time, are animals 
nourished and enlarged in bulk, as they 
have no need of sensation for these pur- 
poses.” Aristot. de Somno,.cap. 1. sub. fin. 
See before, ἢ. 279. ἃ 4 

k This opinion of Thales concerning the 
' magnet’s having a soul, because it moved 


p. 7. 

Philoponus, in his comment on this pas- 
save, gives us from Thales the following 
sentiment, which, though not immediately 
to our purpose, we have transcribed for its 
importgnce: ἔλεγεν, ὡς ἃ πρόνοια μέχρι 
τῶν ἐσχάτων διήκει, καὶ οὐδὲν αὑτὴν Aw- 
θάνει, οὐδὲ τὸ ἐλάχιστον: “He used to 
sa}, that’Rrovidence extenjs to the lowest 
of all beings, and that nothing is hid from 
it, no not even that which is most minute.” 
See before, p. 287. 
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It was hence, too, that they inferred the immortality of the 
soul. They reasoned thus: “ Vital motion may forsake the 
bedy, because to the body it is not an essential; and in such 
case the body is said to die. But vital motion cannot forsake 
the soul, because to the soul it is an essential, andeit is not pos- 
sible that any thing should be forsaken by itself.”' But this by 
way of digression. 

As to the rise and duration of motion, the founder of the 
Penpatetic sect thus states the question. ‘‘ Was motien (says 
he) ever generated without existing before; and is it ever again 
so destroyed, that there is nothing moved; or was it neither 
generated, nor is destroyed, but ever was, and will be; some- 
thing appertaining to beings, which is immortal and unceasing ; 
a kind of life, a8 it were, to all things that exist by the power 
of nature 0°" : 

Those who meditate an answer to these queries, will remember 
that motion is coeval with the universe, since we learn that, in 
its first and earliest era, “the Spjrit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters.°" They will remember, too, that motion is 
at old as time, and their co-existence so necessary, it is not pos- 
sMele to suppose the one, without supposing the other. 

And thus, having before considered physical motion, have we 
now consi t may be called metaphysical, or (if 1 may 
use the expression) cdteatiye motion ; including under this name 
every animating power, whether rational or irrational, whjch, 
though different from» body acts upon body, causing it to live, 
to grow, and move jtself and other bodies. These animating 
powers are only known from their effects, as the painter’s art is 
known from his pictures. And hence, as it is the effegt which 
leads us to recognise the cause, hence these animating powers, 
though prior in existence to physical effects, are necessarily sub- 
sequent in human contemplation, e@d are thence, and thence 


only, called metaphysical.° 


ὁ | Quod autem motum adfert alicui, quod- 
que ipsum agitatur alicunde, quagdo finem 
habet motus, vivendi finem habeat necesse 
est, 
quia nunquam deseritur a se, nunquam ne 
moveri quidem desinit. Quinetiam, &c. 
Cic, Tuscul, Disp. i. 23. 

The whole passage, which is rather too 
long to transcribe, is the translation of an 
argument taken from Plato’s Phaedrus: Td 
δὲ ἄλλο κινοῦν, καὶ ὑπ' ἄλλον κινούμενον, 
m7. A. Plat, adit. Ficini. p. 122].9}), 

See Macrobius in Somn. Scipionis, ο. 13. 

‘Cicero has used the same argument, jn 
his tract de Senectute: Cumga@e semper 
agitetur animus, nec principium motus ha- 

cat, quia se ipse moveat, ne finem quidem 
habiturum csse motus, quia nunquam se 
ipee sit relicturus. Cap. 21. 


Solum igitur, quod seipsum movet,. 


Quinctilian has brought the argument 
into the form of a syllogism: Quicquid ex 
seipso movetur, immortale est: anima au- 
tem ex seipsa movetur: immortalis igitur 
est anima. Inst. Orat. v. 14. 

πὶ Tidrepov δὲ γέγρνέ wore κίνησις, οὐκ 
οὖσαδ πρότερον, καὶ φθείρεται πάλιν οὕτως, 
ὥστε κινεῖσθαι μηδέν" ἢ οὔτε ἐγένετο, 
οὔτε φθείρεται, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ ἦν, καὶ ἔσται, καὶ 
τοῦτ᾽ ἀθάνατον καὶ ἄπαυστον ὑπάρχει τοῖς 
οὖσιν, οἷον ζωή τις οὖσα τοῖς φύσει συν- 
εστῶσι πᾶσιν; Αὐἱρῖ, Phys. 1. viii. ς, ]. 
p. 144. edit. Sylb. 

ἢ Genesis, chap. i. 

ο Sec p. 368. As to the character and 
suBordination of the several animating 
powers, sae before, pf 372, and so on to 
p. 377, as well in the text as in the notes, 
See also chap. vi. 
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νὰ now, having done with motion, we must take some notice 
of rest 
The most obvious species of rest 1s that opposed to the most 
obvious species of motion ; such, for example, as the cessation of 
gales, after they have becn fresh and blowing : 
Ingrato ecleres obruit otio 
Ventos. Horat. Od. 1. 1. 16, 
The cessation of billows, after they had been loud and tem- 
pestuous : 
Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace.? Par. Lost, vii. 216, 
But it is expedicnt to be more particular. The two instances 
of rest, that we have alleged, are of motion purely local. So is 
it, when the flight of an arrow is spent; when a bowl, that has 
been running, stops. But rest is also coynectetl with ‘the other 
species of motion. The cessatign of growth is maturity ; ; of the 
vital energies, 15 death. 
So, too, with respect to the higher faculties of the soul, sense 
and reason, The rest of the, sensitive powers, after the labours 
of the day, is sleep : . 


Dulcis et alta quies, placidzeque simillima morti.4 fEn., vi. 522,, 


The rest of the passions, after having been agitated, is composure 
and equanimity; the rest of the deliberative aps reusoxcag powers, 
after sedulous investigation, is the discousry of the thing sought, 
or,rather the acquicscence ὧν truth discovered, either real or ap- 
parent, either practical or speculative. Ὁ 
And hence, in the last mode of rest, or acquiescence, the rise 
of our English phrase, Z am fixed ; and of the Latin phrase, 
Stat: ς 
Stat conferre manum.* e /En. xii, 678, 


Hence science in Greek is called ἐπεστήμη., every theorem being, 
as it were, a resting place@at which the man of science stops.” 
6 . 


P Both these species of rest are denoted See Platon. Symp. p. 1190. edit. Fic. 
in English by the common name of eu/m., Sce also the learned and ingenious transla-, 
The Cireeks, with their usual precision, ae of Mr. Sydenham, p. 118. 
have given a different name to cach: the 4 See hefore, Hermes, p. 132, and of this 
first, that is, the “ wind-calm,” they call , trentise, p. 348. 
νηνεμία, and define it ἠμεμία ἐν πλήθει τ The incomparable Sanctius, in his Mi- 
ἀέρος, * tranquillity in a quantity of air ;” nerva, gives the following excellent ex- 
the second, that is, ‘the “ sea-calm,”*they planation of this passage: Quamdiu enim 
call γαλήνη, and define it ὁμαλότης θαλάτ- deliberatur, consilium §vacillat, οὐ sententia 
T7s, * evennens in the sea’s surfaer.” These  fluctuat ; abi certum ac statutim est, quod 
definitions are of Archytas, and may be quis facere vult, consistit consilium, ct stat 
found in Aristotle’s Metaph. p. 136. edit. sententia, Sanct. Minerv. 1. ἦν. e. 4. p. 691. 
Sylb. edit. Aanst. 1733, e 

"Plato has brought the two terms to- In Perizonius’s note upon this part of 
gether, in those harmonious lines, delivered Sanctius, it appears that sedet is used in 
hy Agatho in thie Banquet. the: same esignification, aud for the same 

Εἰρήνη μὲν ἐν ἀνθρώποις, πελάγει Θδὲ reasons. See the note following. 

γαλήνην, ¥ ‘ Ἔτι δὲ καὶ 7 νόησις ἔοικεν ἠρεμήσει 

Νηνεμίαν ἀνέμων, κυίτην ὕπνον τ᾽ ἐνὶ τινὶ, καὶ ἀριστ σει μᾶλλον ἢ κινήσει: 

κήδει. ᾿Ξ πὶ ection appears to resemble a certain 
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Lastly, there is a rest of all the most interesting to mankind, 
1 mean peace, that happy rest, which follows the trepidations 
and ravages of war. 

And now, having done with rest, let us bring the whole toa 
conclusion. Ξ 

We have said already, that the cause of all animal motion is 
good, either real or apparent. It is a further requisite, that it 
should be good, which is wanting; good at a distance: for werg 
it present, the motion would then be superfluous. Thus we sec 
the meaning of the philosophical critic, Scaliger: motionis enim 
appetentia causa est; appetentia:, privatio:' “the cause of mo- 
tion is appetition; of appetition, is privation.” It is to this 
privation, or want, that the wisdoin of all ages has imputed in- 
dustry, perseverince, and the invention of arts and sciences. 

This, im Virgil, is the 5 

Duris urgens in rebus egestas,” Georg. i. 146. 


To this alludes Epicharmus, the poet and philosopher : 


Τῶν πόνων 
πωλοῦσιν ἡμῖν πάντα γὰρ τ᾽ ἀγαθ' οἱ θεοί. Xenoph. Mem. 1. ii. ο. 1. 
~ “The gods 
Sell us ail goots at labour’s painful price.” : 


To this a ; scripture, at man’s earliest period, “In the 
sweat of thy face shaltehan cat bread.” 


But though want be thus essential to set man, and not gnly 
man, but all animal wature, in motion, yet is want itself an im- 
perfection ; and to bg in want is to be imperfect. And hence it 
follows, that true greatness, or superiority of nature, consists not 
in having many wants, even though we can find meang to get 
them gratified ; but in having as few as possible, and those 
within the compass of our own abilities. 

Tt is to thig doctrine that Virgil m@ly alludes, when he makes 
Evander with an heroic dignity receive Afneas, not at the gates 
of a proud palace, but at the door of an humble cottage : 
᾿ Ue ventum ad sedes, hee, inquit, limina victor 

Alcides subiit ; hive lum regia cepit: 
Aude, hospes, contemnere opes, et te quoque dignum 
Finge deo ; rebusque veni non asper egenis. fen. viii. 362. 


Conformable to the same way of thinking is whit Socrates says 
to Antipho in Xenophon: “ You seem, (says he,) O Antipho, 
to be one of those who imagine happiness to be luxury and ex- 
pense. But I, for my part, esteem the wanting of nothing to be 
divine; an® the wanting ¢f as little’as possible, to come nearest 
to the divinity; and, as the divinity is most excellent, so the 


τ 


Φ Θ a 
Testing and standing still, rather than a ® Scalig. de Causis Ling. Lat. ς, 114. 
motion,” De An. lj. « 3. See Termes, " See yr 6, and p. 16, note. 
P. 223, where this etymology is treated of τ Cen, ili, 19. 


more at large, 
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being nearest to the divinity is the bemg nearest to the most ex. 
cellent.” Y 

Aristotle seems to have followed his old master (for such wag 
Socrates) with respect to this sentiment: “To that being (says 
he) which is in the most excellent state, happiness appears to 
appertain without action at all; to the being nearest to the most 
perfect, through a small and single action; to those the most 
xemote, through actions many and various.”* He soon after 
subjoins the reason, why the most excellent being has no need of 
action: “It has (says he) within itself the final cause ;” that is 
to say, perfect happiness; but action always exists in two, when 
there is both a final cause and a power to obtain it, each of them 
separate and detached from one another.* 

And hence, perhaps, we may be able to distern, why immo- 
bility should be a peculiar attribute to the Supreme pnd Divine 
Nature, in contradistinction to all other beings endued with 
powers of perception. To him there are no wants, nothing ab- 
sent which is good, being himself the very essence of pure per- 
fection and goodness.” 

And so much for that motion which, though subsequent in 
contemplation to the physical,° and thence called metaphysichl, 
is yet truly prior to it in the real order of beings, because it ap- 
pertains to the first philosophy. So much glysior tiv theory of 


motion. 


¥ Ἔοικας, ὦ ᾿Αντιφῶν, Thy εὐδαιμονίαν 
οἰομένῳ τρυφὴν καὶ πολυτέλειαν εἶναι᾽ ἐγὼ 
δὲ νομίζω τὸ μὲν μηδενὸς δεῖσθαι, θεῖον el- 
ναι, τὸ δὲ ὡς ἐλαχίστων, ἐγγυτάτω τοῦ 
Θείον᾽ καὶ τὸ μὲν Θεῖον, κράτιστον, τὸ δὲ 
ἐγγυτάτω “τοῦ Θεῖου, ἐγγυτάτω τοῦ κρα- 
τίστου. Xenoph. Memorabil. 1. i. 6. 6. sect. 
10. 
2 Ἔοικε yap τῷ μὲν ἄριστα ἔχον ὑπάρ- 
χειν τὸ εὖ ἄνευ πράξεως' τῷ δὲ ἐγγύτατα, 
διὰ ὀλίγης καὶ μιᾶς' τοῖς δὲ ποῤῥωτάτω, 
διὰ πλειόνων. Arist. de Crelo. 1. ii, ο. 12. 
p. 54. edit. Sylb. 

9 Τῷ 8 ὡς ἄριστα ἔχοντι οὐδὲν δεῖ πρά- 
ξεως, ἔστι γὰρ ἐν αὐτῷ τὸ οὗ ἕνεκα" ἡ δὲ 
πρᾶξίς ἐστιν ἀεὶ ἐν δυσὶν, ὅταν καὶ οὗ ἕνεκα 
7, καὶ τὸ τούτου ἕνεκα. Ibid. 

The following remtirk may perhapg ex- 
plain this sentiment, if it should appear ob- 
secure, 

When a being finds its good fully and 
wholly within itself, then, itself and its 
good being one, it finds no cause of motion 
to seek that which it possesses already. 


we 


Such being, #herefore, from its very nature, 
is immoveuble. 

But when # being and its good are sepa- 
rate, here, as they necessarily are two, the 
distant good, by being perceived, becomes a 
final cause of motion, qnd thus awakens 
within the being a certain desire, of which 
desire motion is the natural consequence. 
Such being, therefore, by its nature is move- 
able. 

Ammonius, in the following quotation, 
appears to have had this doctrine and these 
passages of Aristotle in his view. i 

Ose γοῦν πλειόνων τινῶν δέεται, πλεί- 
ovas κινήσεις κινεῖται" τὰ δὲ GAryoded, OAL 
γοκίνητα᾽ ἀμέλει τὸ Θεῖον, ἀνενδεὲς ὃν, καὶ 
πάντη ἐστιν ἀκίνητον “ All such beings 
as are in want of many things, are moved 
in many motions; those who have few 
wants, have few motions ; but the Divinity 
being without wants, is therefore perfectly 
immoveable.” Am, in Pred. 144. B, 145. 

b See befure, p. 296. 

ς Ste before, p. 368. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


CONCLUSION-——UTILITIES DEDUCIBLE FROM THE THEORY OF THESE 
ARRANGEMENTS-——RECAPITULATION. 


Anp thus having finished the doctrine of these Philosophical Ar- 
rangements, or, in other words, of categories, predicaments, comr 
prehensive or universal genera, (for we have called them indif- 
ferently by every one of these names,) together with such specula- 
tions both previous and subsequent,’ as were either requisite to 
explain the subject, or else naturally arose out of it; we imagine 
the utilities of this knowledge will be obvious to every one who 
has studied it with napartiality, and has aimed to know what it 
really is. 

J n the first place, as we have usually begun the consideration 
of ench arrangement from speculations respecting body, and have 
thence made a transition to others respecting mind; we may 
hence mark the connection between these two great principles 
which stand related to each other, as the subject and its efficient 
act and in virtue οἱ» that relation may be said to yun through 
all things.° 

A gain cur τηνό ας this orderly and comprehensive theory, 
becoming furnished, he a good library, with proper cells or 
apartments, we know where to place our ideas both of being 
and its attributes, and where to look for them again, when we 
have occasion to cal? them forth. Without some arrangement of 
this sort, the mind is so far from increasing in knowledge by the 
acquisition gf new ideas, that, while it increases the ymber of 
these, it does but increase its own perplexity. It is no longer a 
library well regulated, but a library crowded and confused : 

Ubi multa supefsunt, 
Et dominum fallunt. Horat. Epist.L i. 6. 

.« Again: as these Arrangements have a necessary connection 
with the whole of existences with all being or substance on one 
hand, with every possible accident or attribute on the other; it 
follows, of course, that so gencral a speculation must have na- 
turally introduced many others; speculations npt merely logical, 
but extending to physics, to ethics, and even to the first phi- 
losophy.' ‘The reader, from these incidental theorems, (if the 
author has succeeded in his endeavours to represent them,) will 
have a taste how the ancients wrote, when they reasoned upon 
these subjects, and may gratify his curiosity (if he please) by 
comparing them with the moderns. 

It was hot from ah ostentatigus wish to fill his page with 

Risks before, Ὁ, 258, 9,360; and below, 5 See*before, p. 258. 


Ῥ. f See before, p. 253. 
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quotations, that the author has made such frequent and copious 
extracts from other authors. He flatters himsclf, that by this 
he has not only given authority to the sentiments, but relieved 
also a subject, in itself rather severe. From the writers alleged, 
both ancient and modern, the reader will perceive how important 
and respectabie these authorities are. He will perceive, too, 
that, in the wide regions of being, some sages having cultivated 
one part, and some another, the labours of ancients and moderns 
have been often different, when not hostile; often various, when 
not contradictory ; and that among the valuable discoveries of 
later periods, there are many so far from clashing with the ancient 
doctrines here advanced, that they coincide as amicably as a 
Chillingworth and an Addison in the same library, a Raphael 
and a Claude in the same gallery. 2 

It is not without precedents that he hag adopted this manner 
of citation. It was adopted by Aristotle long ago, in l’3 Rhetoric 
and his Poeties. Aristotle was followed by those able critics, 
Demetrius, Quinctilian, and Longimus. Chrysippus, the phi- 
losopher, so, much approved the method, that in a single tract 
he inserted nearly the whole ὁ that celebrated tragedy, the 
Medea of Euripides; so that a person who was perusing t 
tract, being,asked what he was reading, :eplied pleasantly, “ It 
was the Medea of Chrysippus.* Cicero has enriched his philo- 
sophic treatises with many choice morsels, best’ from Greek and 
Roman writers; and this he does, not’sfily approving the prac- 
tice hinself, but justifying it by the practice of the philosophers 
then at Athens, among whom he names Dionysiais the Stoic, and 
Philo the Academic." Seneca and Plutaréh both pursued the 
same plan, the latter more particularly in his moral compositions. 
To thesegmay be added, though of a baser age, my own learned 
countryman, John of Salisbury,‘ who, having perused and studied 
most of the Latin classics, appears to have decorated every part 
of his works with splendi€’ fragments, extracted out of them. 
Two later writers of genius have done the same in the narrative 
of their travels; Sandys at the beginning of the last century, and 
Addison at the beginning of the present, 

And so much by way of apology for the author himself. But 
he has a further wish in this exhibition of capital writers; a wish 
to persuade his readers, of what he has been long persuaded him- 
self, that every thing really Glegaut, or sublime in composition, is 
ultimately referable to the principles of a sound logic; that those 


& Diog. Laert. 1. vii. s. 190, 

h Tusc. Disput. 1. ii. 6. 10. 

1 This extraordinary man flourished in the 
reign of Henry the Secor, and was therc- 
fore of Old Salisbury, not of New Salis- 
bury, which was not founded till the reigh 
of Henry the Third. John (of whom we 
. write) having had the best education of the 


time, and being not only a genius, but in- 
timate With the most eminent men, in par- 
ticular with pope Adrian, (who was himself 
an gingliskinan,) became at length a bishop, 
and died in®he year 1182.‘ See Fabricius, 
in his Biblioth. Lat. vol. ii. p. 368; and in 
his Biblioth. Med. et Infim. stat. See also 
Cave’s Histor. Literar, vol. ii. p. 243. 
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principles, when readers little think of them, have still a latent 
force, and may he traced, if sought after, even in the politest of 
writers." 

By reasoning of this kind he would establish an important 
union; the union, he means, between taste and truth. It is 
this is that splendid union which produced the classics of pure 
antiquity ; which produced, in times less remote, the classics of 
modern days; and which those who now write ought to culti- 
yate with attention, if they have a wish to survive in the esti+ 
mation of posterity. 

Taste is, in fact, but a species of mferior truth. It is the 
truth of elegance, of decoration, and of grace; which, as all 
truth is similar and congenial, coincides, as it were, spon- 
taneously with the more severe and logical; but which, when- 
ever destitute of that more solid support, resembles some fair 
but langutl body; a body, specious in feature, but deficient as 
to nerve; a body, where we seck im vain for that natural and 
just perfection, which arises trom the pleasing harmony of 
strength and beauty associated. “5 . 

Recommending an earnest attention to this union, we resume 
our subject by observing, that it is in contemplating these or- 
derly, these comprehessive arrangements,! we may see whence 
the subordinate sciences and arts all arise ; history, natural and 
civil, out”of eubelaice mathematics, out of quantify; optics, 
out of quality and κατε εν; medicine, out of the same; astro- 
nomy, out of quantity and motion; music and mechanics, om of 
the same ; painting, out of quality and site; ethics, out of rela- 
tiow; chronology, ovt of ehen; geography, out of where; elec- 
tricity, magnetism, and attraction, out of action and passion ; 
and so in other instances. . Φ 

Every ατὶ "απ every science being thus referred to its preper 
principle, we shall be enabled with sufficient accuracy to adjust 
their comparative value," by comping the several principles 
from which they severally flow. Thus shall we be saved from 


K See the numerous quotations throggh 
every part of this treatise. > 

''Yhere are few theories so great, so, 
comprehensive, and so various, as the 
theory of these predicamentr, or philoso- 
phical arrangements. 

The ancients had many methods of re- 
presenting works of such a diversified and 
miscellaneous character. 

Fruits of various kinds, promiscuously 
blended, used tebe presented in a glish, as 
im offering to Ceres. This dish, so filled, 
they called lane satura; and hence Jena 
satura, or rather satura, or sgélra alone, 
(lana being understood,) came to signify, 
by inetaphor, a “miscellaneous writing: 3” 
such as were the compositions of Lucilius, 


IIorace, Persius, Juvengl, and others. 

A datire, in this sense, did not mean sar- 
easin, calumny, or personal abuse ; it meant 
no more than a writing, where the subject 
was various and diversified, such as Juvenal 
welBdescribes it, whén he speaks of his own 
works: 

Quicyuid agunt homines, nostri est furrago 

libelli, 

Again, we all know that groves and 
foregts are diversified with trees ; with trees 
of various figures, magnitudes, and species ; 
and hence it was that Statius called bis 
miscellany collections of poems by the name 
οὗ Silva. 

™ Sce before, p. 258, 
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absurdly overprizing a single art, or a single science, and from 
treating all the rest with a sort of insolent contempt; advan- 
tages so little to be expected from any knowledge less extensive, 
that, on the contrary, the more deeply knowing men may be in 
a single subject alone, the more likely are they to fall into such 
narrow and illiberal sentiments, 

It is indeed no wonder in such case, that mistakes should 
arise, since those who reason thus, be they as accurate as may 
be in their own particular science, will be found to reason about 
one thing which they know, and about many of which they are 
ignorant ; and how from reasoners such as these, so inadequately 
prepared, can we expect cither an exact or an impartial esti- 
mate ? 

And thus much at present for the speculation, concerning pre- 
dicaments, or Philosophical Arfangements;" in the treating of 
which, we have considered, in the beginning,® such ¢hatters as 
were necessarily previous; in the middle,” we have considered 
the arrangements themselves; and, in the end,‘ various matters, 
naturally arising out of them, or which have incidentally oc- 
curred during the time of their being discussed. 

And thus this part of logical speculation appears to be 
finished. . - 


™ Many lIcarned and ingenious observa- 
tions on this subject, as well as on several 
other parts of ancient philosophy, (the 
Peripatetic in particular,) have been given 
to the world in a tract lately published, 
atyled, On the Origin and Progress of 
Language, in two volumes, 8vo. 

There may be found, too, in the second 
volume, many judicious and curious remarks 
on style, cofiposition, language, particularly 
the English ; observations of the last con- 
sequence to those who wish cither to write 

a. 


or to judge with ἐρθνμδυσ εν elegance. 

The auth r of these peel οι ταν might 
have welt’ himself of many citations from 
this work, highly tending to iJlustrate and 
to confirm hig opinions, but unfortunately 
for him, the greater part of his own treatise 
was printed off, before the second volume 
of this work appeared. 

ο See chap. 1. and il. 

P See from chap, iii. to xiv. inclusive. 

4 See from chap. xv. to the conclusion. 
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ADDRESSED TO MY MUCIL ESTEEMED RELATION AND FRIEND, 
EDWARD HOOPER, ESQ. 
OF HURN-COURT, IN THE COUNTY OF HANTS. 


Dear Sin,—Being yourself advanced in years, you will the more 
easily forgive me, if [ claim.a privilege of age, and pass from 
Philosophy to Philology. 

You may compare me, if you please, to some weary traveller, 
who, having long wandered over ,craggy heights, descends at 
length to the plains below, and. hopes, at his journey’s end, to 
find a smooth and easy road. 

d'or my writings, (such as they arc,) they have answered a 
purpose I always wished, if they have led men to inspect authors 
far superigr to myself, many of whose works (like hidden trea- 
sures) have lain for years out of sight. 

Be that, however, as it may, 1 shall at Icast enjoy the pleasure 
of thus recording our autual friendship; a friendship which has 
lasted for more than §fly years, and which I think 80 much for 
ny honour to have merited so long. 

But 1 proceed to iny subject. 

As the great events of nature“ led mankind to admiration ; 
so curiosity to learn the cause whence such events should arige, 
was that which by due degrees fermegNatural Philosophy. 

What happened in the natural world, happened also ur the 
literary. Mxquisite productions, both in prose and verse, induced 
cu here likewise to seck the cause; aud such inquiries, often 
repeated, gave birth to Philology. 

Philology should hence appear to be of a most comprehensive 
character, and to include, not only all accounts both of criticisin 
and critics, but of every thing connected with letters, be it spe- 
culative or historical. 

The treatise which follows is of this philological kind, and will 
consist of three parts, properly distinct from each other. 

The first will be an investigation of the rise and different 
Species of criticism and critics. 


: i Φ , 

" Some of these great events are enu- the Quick return of night in winter, and 
metated hy Virgil—the course of the hea- the slow return of it in summer, Virg. 
vens—celipses of the sun and moon—carth- Corg, i. 475, Ke. 
(tkes—the flux and reflux of the ara— 

pas κεν 


eat 
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The second will be an illustration of critical doctrines and 
principles, as they appear in distinguished authors, as well 
anciel ι 38 modern, 

Phe third and dast part will be rather historical than critical, 
being™ ΘΟ ... ay on the taste and literature of the middle age. 

Th.2" subjects of speculation being despatched, we shall here 
conclude these Philological Inquiries. 

First therefore for the first, the rise and different species of 
criticism and critics. 


PART I. 


CHAPTER 1. 


CONCERNING THE RISE OF CRITICISM IN ITS FIRST SPECIES, THE PHITLO- 
HOPHICAL. EMINENT PERSONS, GREEKS AND ROMANS, BY WHOM TIII8 
SPECIES WAS CULTIVATED. Ἐ 

ΤΉΟΒΕ who can imagine that the rules of writing were first 

established, and that men then wrote in conformity to them, as 

they make conserves and comfits by referring to receipt-books, 
know nothing of criticism, either as to,its ongin or progress. 

The truth is, they were authors who made tHe first good critics, 

and not critics who made the first good authors, however writers 

of later date may have profited by critical precepts. 

lf this appear strange, we may refer to other gubjects. Can 
we doubt that men had music, such, indeed, as it was, before 
the principles of harmong were established into a science ? that 
diseases were healed, and buildings erected, before medicine and 
architecture were systematized into arts? that men reasoned 
and harangued upon matters of speculation and practice, long 
before there were professed teachers either of logic or of rhetoric ‘ 
To return therefore to our subject, the rise and progress of 
criticism. 

Ancient Gréece in its happy days was the seat of liberty, of 
sciences, and of arts. In this fair region, fertile of wit, the epi¢ 
writers came first; then the lyric; then the tragic; and lastly. 
the historians, the comic writers, and the orators; each in their 
turns delighting whole multitudes, and commanding the attention 
and admiration of all. Now when wise and thinking men, the 
subtle investigators of principles and‘ causes, observed the won 
derful effect of these works upon the human mind, they were 
prompted to inquire whence this should proceed; for that it 
should happen merely from chance, they could not well believe. 
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Here therefore we have the rise and origin of criticism, which 
in its beginning was “a deep and philosophical search into the 
primary jaws and clements of good writing, as far as they could 
be collected from the most approved performances.” 

In this contemplation of authors, the first esitics not only 
attended to the powers and different species of words; the force 
of numerous composition, whether in prose or verse; the aptitude 
of its various kinds to different subjects; but they further con- 
sidered that which is the basis of all, that is to say, in other 
words, the meaning or the sense. This led them at once into 
the most curious of subjects; the nature of man in general; the 
different characters of men, as they differ in rank or age; their 
reason and their passions; how the one was to be persuaded, the 
others to be raistd orgalmed ; the places or repositories to which 
we nay Necur when we want‘proper matter for any of these 
purposes. Besides all this, they studied sentiments and manners ; 
what constitutes a work, one; what a whole and parts; what 
the essence of probable, and even of natural fiction, as contri- 
buting to constitute a just dramatic fale. 

Much of this kind may be found in different parts of Plato. 
But Aristotle, his disejple, who may be called the systematizer 
of his master’s doctrines, has in his two treatises of Poetry and 
Rhetories” with such wonderful penetration, developed every 
part of the subject, that he may be justly called the father of 
criticism, both from the age when he lived, and from his truly 

. = “,* 6 . . . «« 
transcendent genjus.* The criticism which this capital writer 
taught, has so intjnate a correspondence and alhance with 
philosophy, that we can eall it by no other name than that of 
philosophical criticism. . 

Τὸ Aristofle succeeded his disciple Theophrastus, who followed 
his master’s example in the study of criticism, as mav be seen in 
the catalogue of his writings, preseaed by Diogenes Laertius.* 
But all the critical works of Theophrastus, as well as of*many 
others, are now lost. The principal authors of the kind now 
remaining in Greek, are Demetrius of Phalera, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Dionysius Longinus, ‘together with Hermogenes, 
Aphthonius, and a few others. ° 

Of these the most masterly seems to be Demetrius, who was 
the earliest, and who appears to flow the precepts, and ‘tven 
the text of Aristotle, with far greater attention than any of the 
rest. His examples, it must be confessed, are sometimes ob- 
Scure; but this we rather impute to the destructive hand of 
time, which has prevented us from seeing many of the original 
authors. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the next in order, may be said to 

Ὁ To such as read not this author in the that of his Art of Poetry by Dacicr ; both of 


original, we recommend the French trans- them elaborate and laudable performances. 
lation of his Rhetoric by Cassandre, and © Vid. Ding. Laert. lib, v. 8. 46, 47, ὅς, 
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have written with judgment upon the force of numerous compo- 
sition, not to mention other tracts on the subject of oratory, and 
those also critical as well as historical. Longinus, who was in 
time far later than these, seems principally to have had in view 
the passions and the imagination ; in the treating of which he has 
acquired a just applause, and expressed himself with a dignity 
suitable to the subject. The rest of the Greek critics, though 
they have said many useful things, have yet so minutely multi- 
plied the rules of art, and so much confined themselves to the 
oratory of the tribunal, that they appear of no great service as 
to good writing in general. 

Among the Romans, the first critic of note was Cicero, who, 
though far below Aristotle in depth of philosophy, may be said, 
like him, to have exceeded all his countrymen. As his celebrated 
treatise concerning the Orator® js written in dialogue, yvhere the 
speakers introduced are the greatest men of his nation, we have 
incidentally an elegant sample of those manners, and that polite- 
ness, which were peculiar to the leading characters during the 
Roman commonwealth. gThere: we may see the behaviour of 
free and accomplished men, before a baser address had set that 
standard, which has becn too often taken for good-breeding evr 
pince. 

Next to Cicero came Horace, who often in other parts of his 
writings acts the critic and scholar, but whose Art of Poetry is a 
standard of its kind, and tvo well known to need any encomiun. 
After Horace arose Quinctilian, Cicero’s admirer and follower; 
who appears by his works not only learned and ingenious, but 
(what is still more) an honest and a worthy man. He likewise 
dwells too much upon the oratory of the tribunal, a fact no way 
surprising, when we consider the age in which he lived; an age, 
when tyrannic government being the fashion of the times, that 
nobler species of eloquenceg’. mean the popular and deliberative, 
was, with all things truly hberal, degenerated and sunk. The 
latter Latin rhetoricians there 1s no need to mention, as they 
little help to illustrate the sulject ip hand. I would only repeat ᾿ 
that the species of criticism here mentioned, as far at least as 
handled by the more able masters, is that which we have de- 
nominated criticism pliulosophical. We are now to proceed to 
anotuer species, © . 


ἃ This treatise, being the work of a ca- both for languaze and sentiment, is perhaps 
pital orator on the subject of his own urt, as pathetic, and in that view as sublime, a8 
may fairly be pronounced a capital er- any thipg remaining among the writings uf 
formance. The proem to the third book, the ancjents, 
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CHAPTER ἢ. 


CONCERNING THE PROGRESS OF CRITICISM IN ITS SECOND SPECIES, THE 
HISTORICAL. GREEK AND ROMAN CRITICS, BY WHOM 'TILIS SPECIES 
OF CRITICISM WAS CULTIVATED. 


As to the criticism already treated, we find it not confined to any 
one particular author, but containing general rules of art, either 
for Judging or writing, confirmed by the example not of one 
author, but of many. But we know from experience, that, in 
process of time, languages, customs, manners, laws, governments, 
and religions insénsibly change. The Macedonian tyranny, after 
the fatal battle of Cheeronea, wrought much of this kind in 
(ireece; and the Roman tyranny, after the fatal battles of 
Pharsalia and Philippi, carried it throughout the known world. 
Hence, therefore, of things obsolete, the names became obsolete 
αἶπος and authors, who in their own age were intelligible and 
easy, In after-days grew difficult and obscure. Here, then, we 
bhold the rise of a sceond race of critics, the tribe of scholiasts, 
commentators, and explainers. 

These@naturally attached themselves to particular authors. 
Aristarchus, Didymus, ustathius, and many others, bestowed 
their Jabours npon Homer; Proclus and Tzetzes upon Hesiod ; 
the same Proclug atl Olympiodorns upon Plato; Simplicius, 
Ammnonius, and Ph#oponus upon Aristotle; Ulpian upon De- 
mosthenes ; Maerobius and Asconius upon Cicero ; Calliergus 
upon Theocritus ; Donatus upon Terence; Servius upoy Virgil ; 
Acro and Pofphyrio upon Horace; and so with respect to others, 
as well philosophers as pvets and orators. To these scholiasts 
inay be added the several composerfiidf lexicons, such as Hesy- 
chins, Philoxenus, Suidas, &c.; also the writers upon grammar, 
such as Apollonius, Priscian, Sosipater, Charisius, &c. Now all 
these pains-taking men, cons#¥lered together, may be said to have 
completed another species of criticism, a species which, in dis- 
tinction to the former, we call ériticism historical. 

And thus things continued, though in a declining way, th 
after many a severe and uusuecessfil plunge, the Roman effipire 
sunk through the West of Europe. Latin then soon lost its 
purity; Greek they hardly knew; classics and their scholiasts 
were no logger studied; and an age succeeded of legends and 
crusades. 


Φ « Soe Hermes, p. 239, 240. 
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CHAPTER III. 


MODERNS EMINENT IN THE TWO SPECIES OF CRITICISM BEFORE MEN- 
TIONED, THE PHILOSOPHICAL AND THE HISTORICAL~—-THE LAST SORT 
OF CRITICS MORE NUMEROUS——THOSE MENTIONED IN THIS CHAPTER 

« CONFINED TO THE GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES. 


Art length, after a long and barbarous period, when the shades 
of monkery began to retire, and the light of humanity once again 
to dawn, the arts also of criticism insensibly revived. It is true, 
indeed, the authors of the philosophical sort (I mean that which 
respects the causes and principles of good writing in general) 
were not many in number. However, of this rank atnong the 
Italians were Vida and the elder Scaliger; among the French 
were Rapin, Bouhours, Boileau, together with Bossu, the most 
methodic and accurate of them all. In our own country, our 
nobility may be said to have: distinguished themselves: lord 
Roscommon, in his Essay upon translated Verse; the duke of 
Buckingham, in his Essay on Poetry; and lord Shaftesbury, fn 
his treatise called Advice to an Author: to whom may be added 
our late admired genius, Pope, in his truly elegant ptem, the 
Essay upon Criticism. 

The discourses of sir Joshua Reynolds upon Painting have, 
after a philosophical manner, investigated' the principles of an 
art, which no one in practice better verified:than himself. 

We have mentioned these discourses, not only from their 
merit, byt as they incidentally teach us, that to write well upon 
a liberal art, we must write philosophically; that afl the liberal 
arts in their principles are congenial ; and that these principles, 
when traced to their commfsn source, are found all to terminate 
in the'first philosophy.’ 

But to pursue our subject. However small among moderns | 
may be the number of these philosophical critics, the writers of 
historical or explanatory criticism have been in a manner in- 
numerable. To name, out of many, only a few: of Italy were 
seroaldus, Ficinus, Victorius, and Robertellus; of the Higher 
and Lower Germang were Erasmus, Sylburgius, Le Clerc, and 
Fabricius; of France were Lambin, Du Vall. Iarduin, Cappero- 
nerius; of England were Stanley, (editor of A¢schylus,) Gataker, 
Davis, Clarke, (editor of Homer ;) together with multitudes more 
from every region and quarter, ᾿ 


Thick as autumnal leaves, that strow the brooks 
In V allombrosa. ‘ 


Γ See Hermes, p. 154, and Philosnphical phz/osephy, in the index to those Arrange- 
Arrangements, p. 356; also the words first ments. . 
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But I fear I have given a strange catalogue, where we seek 
in vain for such illustrious personages as Sesostris, Cyrus, Alex- 
ander, Caxsar, Attila, Tottila, Tamerlane, &c. The heroes of my 
work (if I may be pardoned for calling them so) have only aimed 
in retirement to present us with knowledge. Khowledge only 
was their object, not havoc, nor devastation. 

After commentators and editors, we must not forget the com- 
pilers of lexicons and dictionaries, such as Charles and Henry 
Stevens, Favorinus, Constantine, Budz#us, Cooper, Faber, Vossius, 
and others. ΤῸ these also we may add the authors upgn gram- 
mar: in which subject the learned Greeks, when they quitted 
the East, led the way, Moschopulus, Chrysoloras, Lascaris, Theo- 
dore Gaza; then in Italy, Laurentius Valla; in England, Grocin 
and Linacer; in Spam, Sanctius;® in the Low Countries, Vos- 
sius; in ‘Wrance, Cesar Scaliger, by his residence, though by 
birth an Italian, together with those able writers Mess. de Port 
Royal. Nor ought we to omit the writers of philological epistles, 
such as Emanuel Martin ;" nor the writers of literary catalogues, 
(in French called catalogues ratsonnées,) such as the account of 
the manuscripts in the imperial library at Vienna, by Lambecius ; 


oof the Arabic manuscripts in the Escurial library, by Michael 
Casiri.’ 


& Sanctius, towards the end of the six- 


teenth century, was professor of rhetoric, 
and of the Gireek tongue, in fhe university 
of Salamanca. He wrote many works, but 
his most celebrated is that which bears the 
name of Suaetit Minerva, seu de Causis Lin- 
aque Latine, This invaluable book (te 
which the author of these treatises readily 
owns himself ind@bted for his first rational 
ideas of grammar and Janguage) was pub- 
lished by Sanctius at Salamanca in the year 
1587. Its superior: merit soon made it 
known through Europe, and caused it to 
pass through many editions in different 
ePlaces, The most common edition is a large 
ortavo, printed at Amsterdam in, the year 
1733, and illustrated with uotes by the 
learned Perizonius. 5 
h Emanuel Martin was dean of Alicant 
in the beginning of the present century. 
Iie appears from his writings, as well as 
from his history, to have been a person of 
pleasing and amiable manners; to have 
been wn able antiquarian, and, as such, a 
friend to the eclebrated Montfaucon ; to 
have cultivated With eagerness the various 
studies of humanity, and to have written 


Latin with facility and elegance. His 
works, containing twelve books of epistles, 
aud a few other pieces, were priffted in 
Spain about the year 1735, at the private 
expense of that respectable statesman and 
scholar, sir Benjamin Keene, the British 
ambassador, to whom they were inscribed 
in a classical dedication by @he learned 
dean himself, then living at Alicant. As 
copies of this edition soon became scarce, 
the baok was reprinted by Wesselingius, in 
a πὶ ΟΝ (the two tomes being usually 
hound together,) at Amsterdam, in the year 
1738. 

1 Michael Casiri, the learned librarian of 
the Escurial, has been caabled, by the muni- 
ficence of the last and present kings of 
Spain, to publish an accurate and crudite 
catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in that 
curious library, a work well becomip 
roydl patrons, ag it gives mages exhi- 
bition of Arabie“titerature 4 its various 
branches of poetry, philosophy, divinity, 
history, ἄς. But of these manuscripts we 
shall say more in the Appendix, subjoined 
to the end of these Inquirics, ; 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MODERN CRITICS OF THE EXPLANATORY KIND, COMMENTING MODERN 
WRITERS——LEX ICOGRAPHERS-——GV- RAMMARIANS—~——TRANSLATORS. 


Txovcn much historical explanation has been bestowed on the 
ancient classics, yet have the authors of our own country by no 
means been forgotten, having exercised many critics of learning 
and ingenuity. 

Mr. Thomas Warton (besides his fine edition of Theocritus) 
has given a curious history of English poetry during the middle 
centuries; Mr. Tyrwhitt, much accurate and diversified erudition 
upon Chaucer; Mr. Upton, a learned comment on tne Fairy 
Queen of Spencer; Mr. Addison, many polite and elegant Spec- 
tators on the conduct and beauties of the Paradise Lost; Dr. 
Warton, an, Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, a work 
filled with speculations, in a taste perfectly pure. The lovers of 
literature would not forgive me, were I to omit that ornament 
of her sex and country, the critic and patroness of our illustriotis 
Shakspeare, Mrs. Montagu. For the honour of criticism, not 
only the divines already mentioned, but others also, of funk still 
superior, have bestowed their labours upon our capital poets,« 
suspending for a while their severer studies, to relax in these 
regions of genius and imagination. aa 

The dictionaries of Minshew, Skinnere Spelman, Sumner, 
Junius, and Johnson, are all well known, and justly esteeined. 
Such is the merit of the last, that our languaye does not possess 
a more copious, learned, and valuable work. For %rammatical 
knowledge, we ought to mention with distinction the learned 
prelate, Dr. Lowth, bishoffof London; whose admirable tract 
on the Grammar of the English Language, every lover of that 
language ought to study and understand, if he would write, or. 
even speak it, with purity and prec»sion. 

Let my countrymen, too, reflect, that in studying a work upon 
this subject, they are not only studying a language in which it 
eecgmes them to be knowing, but a language which can boast of 
as miity cood booksgas any among the living or modern languages 
of Europe.” The writers, born and educated in a free country, 
have been left for years to their native freedom. Their pages 
have been never defiled with an index expurgatoriys, nor their 
genius ever shackled with the terrors of an inquisition. 

May this invawable privilege never be impaired cither by the 
hand of power, o by licentious abuse. ' ' 

Perhaps with the critics just described I ought to arrange 
_ translators, if it be trne that translation is a species of explana- 


k Shakspeare, Milton, Cowlty, Pope. 
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tion, which differs no otherwise from explanatory comments, 
than that these attend to parts, while translation goes to the 
whole. 

Now as translators are infinite, and many of them (to borrow 
« phrase from sportsmen) unqualified persons, I sifall enumerate 
only a few, and those such as for their merits have been de- 
servedly esteemed. 

Of this number I may very truly reckon Meric Casaubon, the- 
translator of Marcus Antoninus; Mrs. Carter, the translator of 
Epictetus; and Mr. Sydenham, the translator of many of Plato’s 
Dialogues. All these seem to have accurately understood the 
original language from which they translated. But that is not 
all. The authors translated being philosophers, the translators 
appear to have’ studied the style of their philosophy, well 
knowing Shat in ancient Greece every sect of philosophy, like 
every science and art, had a language of its own.! 

To these may be added the respectable name of Melmoth and 
of Hampton, of Franklyn and of Potter; nor shoukl I omit a 
few others, whose labours have been similar, did I not recollect 
the trite, though elegant admonition, 


Fuoit irreparabile tempus, 
Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore, Virg. 


Yet one translation 1 can by no means forget, J mean that of 
Xenophon’s Cyropzdia, or the Institution of Cyrus, by the Hon, 
Maurice Ashley Gowfer, son to the second earl of Shaftesbury, 
and brother to the thard, who was author of the Characteristics. 
This translation is made in all the purity and simplicity of the 
original, and to it the translator has prefixed a trulg philo- 
sophical deditation, addressed to my mother, who was one of his 
sisters. 

I esteem it an honour to call this δα ΠΟΥ my uncle, and that 
not only from his rank, but much more from his learning, and 
uublemished virtue; qualities which the love of retirement (where 
he thought they could be best cultivated) induced him to con- 
ceal, rather than to produce in public. 

The first. edition of this translation, consisting of two octavo 
volumes, was published soon after his decease, in, the year 1799" 
Between this time and the year 1770, the book assed 
through a second and a third edition, not with Zhe eclat of 
ed applause, but with the silent approbation of the studious 
ew. 


' See Hermes, p. 195, 
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CHAPTER V. 


RIS OF THE THIRD SPECIES OF CRITICISM, THE CORRECTIVE—PRACTISED 
BY THE ANCIENTS, BUT MUCH MORE RY THE MODERNS, AND WHY. 


Bur we are now to inquire after another species of criticism, 
All ancient books, having been preserved by transcription, were 
liable through ignorance, negligence, or fraud, to be corrupted in 
three different ways; that is to say, by retrenchings, by additions, 
and by alterations. 

To remedy these evils, a third sort of criticism arose, and that 
was criticism corrective. The business of.this at first was pain- 
fully to collate all the various copies of authority ; and énen, from 
amidst the variety of readings thus collected, to establish by 
good reasons either the true, or the most probable. In this sense 
we may cal] such criticism, not only corrective, but authoritative. 

As the number of these corruptions must needs have increased 
by length of time, hence it has happened that corrective criticism 
has become, much more necessary in those Jatter ages, than*it 
was in others more ancient. Not but that even in ancient days 
various readings have been noted. Of this kind there are a 
multitude in the text of Homer; a fact not singular, when we 
consider his great antiquity. In the comments of Ammonius 
and Philoponus upon Aristotle, there is méntign made of several 
in the text of that philosopher, which thase his commentators 
compare and examine. 

We find the same in Aulus Gellius, as to the Roman authors; 
where it is withal remarkable, that, even in that early period, 
much stress is laid upon the authority of ancient manuscripts,” 
a reading in Ciccro beingt-justified from a copy made by his 
Jearndd freedman, Tiro; and a reading in Virgil’s Georgics, from 
a book which had once belonged to Virgil’s family. 

But since the revival of literadure, to correct has been a. 
business of much more latitude, having continually employed, for 
two centuries and a half, both the pains of the most laborious, 

‘wad the wits of the wnost acute. Many of the learned men before 
enumetited were not only*famous as historical critics, but as 
corrective aio. Such were the two Sealigers, (of whom one has 
been already mentioned,") the two Casaubons, Salmasius, the 
Heinsii, Greeviws, the Gronqvii, Barman, Kuster, Wasse, Bentley, 
Pearce, and Markland. In the same class, and in a rank highly 
eminent, I placé Mr. Toupe of Cornwall, who, in his Emenda- 
tions upon Suidgs, and his ¢ditior of Longinus, Iras shewn ἃ 
critical acumen, ‘and a compass of ‘learning, that may justly 


m See Aulus Gellius, lib. i. c. 7. and 3]. Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. c. 5. 
n Page 392. ᾿; 
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arrange him with the most distinguished scholars. Nor must I 

forget Dr. Taylor, residentiary of St. Paul’s; nor Mr. Upton, 

prebendary of Rochester. The former, by his edition of De- 

wosthenes, (as far as he lived to carry it,) by his Lysias, by his 

comment on the Marmor Sandvicense, and other critical pieces; 

the latter, by his correct and elegant edition, ‘in Greek and 

Latin, of Arrian’s Kipictetus, (the first of the kind that had any 

pretensions to be called complete ;) have rendered themselves, as 
scholars, lasting ornaments of their country. These two valuable 
men were the friends of my youth; the companions of my social 
as well as my literary hours. I admired them for their eru- 
dition; I loved them for their virtne: they are now no more. 


1115 saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere, Virg. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CRITICISM MAY HAVE BEEN ABUSED—YET DEFENDED, AS OF THE LAST 
a IMPORTANCE TO THE CAUSE OF LITERATURE. 
a 

Bur here was the misfortune of this last species of criticism. 
The best of things may pass into abuse. There were numerous 
corruptions in many of the finest authors, which neither ancient 
editions nor manuscripts could heal. What, then, wassto be 
done? Were forms 50 fair to remain disfigured, and be seen for 
ever under such apparent blemishes? ‘ No, (says a eritic,) con- 
jecture can cure all: conjecture, whose performances are, for the 
most part, more certain than any thing that we can eximbit from 
the antliority of manuscripts.”° We will not ask, upon this 
wonderful assertion, how, if so certain, can it be called con- 
Jecture? It 1s enough to observe, (Be it called as it may,) that 
this spirit of conjecture has too often passed into an intemperate 
excess; and then, whatever it may have boasted, has done more 
mischief by far than gaod. * Authors have beenstaken in hand, 
like anatomical subjects, only to display the skill and abilities of 
the artist; so that the end of many an edition seems often to. 
have been no more than to exhibit the great sagacity and,erutii- 
tion of an editor. The joy of the task was t δίπουν of 
mending; while corruptions were sought with a pfore than com- 
mon attention, as cach of them afforded a tgstimony to the 
editor and dis art. ° ° . 

And here I beg leave, by way of digressionfto relate a short 
story concerning a noted empiric. ‘ Being o¥ce in a ball-room 
crowded with comparfy, he was asked by a ggntleman, What he 

= 3 


Ἢ Plura igitur in Toratianis his curis οχ sidio; et, nisi me omnia fallunt, plerumque 
conjectura exhibemus,quam ex codicum eub- certiora.—Bentleii Preefat. ad Horat. 
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thought of such a lady? was it not pity that she squinted: 
Squint! sir! replied the doctor, I wish every lady in the room 
squinted ; there is not a man in Europe can cure squinting but 
myself.” 

But to return to our subject. Well, indecd, would it be for 
the cause of Jetters, were this bold conjectural spirit confined to 
works of second rate, where, let it change, expunge, or add, as 
happens, it may be tolerably sure to leave matters as they were: 
~or if not much better, at least not much worse. But when the 
divine geniuses of higher rank, whom we not only applaud, but 
in a manner revere, when these come to be attempted by 
petulant correctors, and to be made the subject of their wanton 
caprice, how can we but exclaim, with a kind of religious ab- 
horrence, ἐνὶ 

Procul! O! progul este profiarfi! ἕ 


These sentiments may be applied even to the celebrated 
Bentley. It would have become that able writer, though in 
literature and natural abilities among the first of his age, had he 
been more temperate in his erfticism upon the Paradise Lost ; 
had he not so repeatedly and injuriously oifered violence to its 
author, from an affected superiority, to which he had_no pfe- 
tence. But the rage of conjecture seems to have seized him, as 
that of jealousy did Medea ;" a rage which she confessee herself 
unable to resist, although she knew the imischiefs it would 
prompt her to perpetrate. 

And now, to obviate an unmerited censure, (as if T were an 
enemy to the thing, from being an enemy te its abuse,) 1 would 
have it remembered, it is not either with criticism or critics that 
IT presump to find fault. The art, and its professors, while they 
practise 1t with temper, I truly honour; and think ¢hat, were it 
not for their acute and learned labours, we should be in danger 
of degenerating into an ag@of dunces, 

Indeed, critics Gf 1 may be allowed the metaphor) are a sort 
of masters of the ceremony in the court of letters, through | 
whose assistan¢e we are introduced into some of the first and 
best company. Should we ever, therefore, by idle prejudices 
against pedantry, verbal accuracies, and we know not what, 
tame to slight their art, and reject them from our favour, it 1s 
well Weto not ‘slight also those classics with whom criticism 
converses, Hegoming content to read them in translations, or 
(what is still \orse) in translations of translations, or (what is 
worse even thar that) not to read them at all. And I will be 
bold to assert, if that should ever happen, we shall speedily 
return into thosq days of darkness, out of which we happily 
emerged upon the\revival of ancient literature. : 


P See the Medea of Euripides, v. 1078. See also Philosoph. Arrangements, p. 374. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CONCLUSION. RECAPITULATION. PREPARATION FOR THE SECOND PART. 
9 


Anp so much at present for critics and learned editors. So much 
also for the origin and progress of criticism; which has been 
divided into three species, the philosophical, the historical, and. 
the corrective: the philosophical, treating of the principles and 
primary causes of good writing in general; the historical, being 
conversant in particular facts, customs, phrases, &c.; and the 
corrective, being divided into the authoritative and the con- 
jectural ; the authoritative, depending on the collation of manu- 
scripts and the best editions; the conjectural, on the sagacity and 
cruditioneof editors.‘ " 

As the first part of these inquiries ends here, we are now to 
proceed to the second part, a specimen of the doctrines and 
principles of criticism, as they are illustrated in the writings of 
the most distinguished authors. " 


PART II. 


tiNTRODUCTION. 


» 
We are, in the following part of this work, to give a specimen 
of those doctrines, which having been slightly renal ἃ in the 
first part, we are now to illustrate more amply, by referring to 
examples, as well ancient as modern. 

It has been already hinted, that sftong writers the epic came 
first; it has been hinted likewise, that nothing excellent in a 
literary way happens merely by chance.” 

Mention also has becn mpde of numerous composition,® and 
the force of it suggested, though little said further. 

To this we may add the theory of whole and parts,’ so es- 
sential to the very being of a legitimate composition; and th. 
theory also of sentiment and mannérs,* both of*which n-.trally 
belong to every whole, called dramatic. ‘ 

or can we on this occasion omit a few spe 


9 For the fir®t species of critici&m, sce 
Ὁ, 388. For the sccond species, see p. 390. 
For the third species, see p. 396, to the end 
of the chapter following, p. 39% , 

‘here are a few other notes besides the 
Preceding ; but as some of them were leng, 
and it was apprehended fur that reason that 


they might too mufh interrupt the cen- 
tinuity of the textyfhey have been joined 
with other picces, if the forming of an Ap- 


pendix. 
® Page 386 bh Page 389, 
© hid. 4 Ibid, 
© Lbid. 
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fable or action; speculations necessarily connected with every 
drama, and which we shall illustrate from tragedy, its most 
striking species. 

And here, if it should be objected that we refer to English 
authors, the connection should be remembered between good 
authors of evéry country, as far as they all draw from the same 
sources, the sources 1 mean of nature and of truth. A like 
apology may be made for inquiries concerning the English 

«tongue, and how far it may be made susceptible of classic 
decoration. All languages are in some degree congenial, and, 
both in their matter and their form, are founded upon the same 
principles.' 

What is here said, will, we hope, sufficiently justify the fol- 
Jowing detail; a detail naturally arising from the former part of 
the plan, by being founded upon exprescions, not sufficiently 
there developed. : 

First, therefore, for the first: that the epic poets led the way ; 
and that nothing excellent, in a literary view, happens merely 
by chance. « = 


CHAPTER I. 


THAT THE EPIC WRITERS CAME FIRST, AND THAT NOTHING EXCELLENT 
IN, LITERARY PERFORMANCES WAPPENS MERELY FROM CHANCE— 
THE CAUSES, OR REASONS OF SUCH EXCELLENCF, ILLUSTRATED 
BY EXAMPLES. 5 


Ir appears, that not only in Greece, but in other countries, more 
barbarous, the first writings were in metre,® and of“an epic cast, 
recording wars, battles, herves, ghosts; the marvellous always, 
and often the incredible. Men seemed to have thought, that 
the higher they soared, the more important they should appear ; 
and that the common life which they then Jived, was a thing , 
too contemptible to merit imitation: 

Hence it followed, that it was not till this common life was 
rendered respectable by more refined and polished manners, that 

“nen thought it might be copied, so as to gain them applause. 

Evetan_ Greece itself, tragedy had attained its maturity 
many years ‘kefore comedy,” as may be seen by comparing the 
age of Sophocles and Euripides with that of Philemon and 
Menander. ; 4 

‘For ourselves we shall find most of our first poets prone to a 
turgid bombast,\and most of our firgt prosaic writers to 4 
pedantic stiffness} which rude syle gradually improved, but 


¢ Hermes, p. 217. h Aristot. Poet. c. 4. Ὁ. 227, edit. Sylb. 
& Temple’s Works, vol. i. p. 239. fol. edit. Also Characteristics, vol. i. p. 244. 
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reached not a classical purity sooner than Tillotson, Dryden, 
Addison, Shaftesbury, Prior, Pope, Atterbury, &c. &c. 

As to what is asserted soon after upon thie efficacy of causes 
in works of ingenuity and art, we think im general, that the 
effect must always be proportioned to its cause. dt is hard for 
him, who reasons attentively, to refer to charice any superlative 

roduction.’ 

liffects indeed strike as, when we are not thinking about the | 
cause; yet may we be assured, if we reflect, that a cause there 
is, and that too a cause intelligent and rational. Nothing would 
perhaps more contribute to give us a taste truly critical, thay 
on every occasion to investigate this cause; and to ask ourselves, 
upon feeling any uncommon effect, why we are thus delighted ; 
why thus affected; why melted inte pity; why made to shudder 
with hor ὁ ° . 

Till this eehy is well answered, all is darkness, and our adinira- 
tion, like that of the vulgar, founded upon ignorance. 

To explain by a few exainples, that are known to all, and for 
that reason here alleged, because.they are kuown. 

Iam struck with the night-scene in Virgil’s fourth ‘Eneid : 
The universal silence throughout the globe; the swect rest of 
its various inhabitants, soothing their cares and forgetting their 
labours; the unhappy Dido alone restless—restless, and agitated 
with impetuous passions, ἢ 

J am affected with the story of Regulus, as painted by West: 
The crowd of anxioug friends, persuading him not to retirn ; 
his wife, fainting throgigh sensibility and fear; persons, the least 
comected, appearing te fecl for lim; yet himself umnoved, 
inexorable and stern.! ὺ 

Without referring to these deeply tragic scenes, what charms 
has music, when a masterly band pass unexpectedly frem loud 
to soft, or from soft to loud{ When ghe system changes from 
the greater third to the less; or reciprocally, when it changes 
from this last to the former ? 

e All these effects have a sipilar and well-known cause: the 
amazing force which conttaries acquire, either by Juxta-position, 
or by quick succession.” : 

But we ask still further, why have contraries this force?) We 
answer, because, of all things which differ, none differ so w:Jely. 
Sound differs from darkness, but not so much as frei’ silence ; 
darkness differs from sound, but not so much as frfn light. In 


 Philosoph. Arg. p. 340, and 37%. γὰρ pitdrur τὰ ἐναντίᾷ γνωρίζεται: “that 

ἢ fin. iv. 522, &c. contraries are bettei® known, when set 
lorat. Carm. 1. iii. od. 5. beside each other.” Arist. Rhetor. lib. 111. 
" This trath js not only obyjous, bat p. 120, and p. 152. eflit. Sylb. The same 

encient, Aristotle says, TlapdAAnAa τὰ autifor often makesf use of this truth in 

ἐκοντία μάλιστα φαίνεσθαι: “that ‘con- other placeh; which truth, simple as it 

ie when set beside cach other, make scems, is the source of many capital beauties 
le strongest appearance.” Παράλληλα in all the fine arts. 


2» 
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the same intense manner differ repose and restlessness; felicity 
and misery; dubious sdlicitude and firm resolution; the epic 
and the comic; the sublime and the ludicrous.” 

And, why differ contraries thus widely ἐ Because while αἱ. 
tributes, simply different, may coexist im the same subject, 
contraries cannot coexist, but always destroy one another. 
Thus the same marble may be both white and hard; but the 
_same marble cannot be both white and black. And hence ἢ 
follows, that as their difference is more intense, so 18 our re- 
cognition of them more vivid, and our impressions more per- 
manent. 

This efiect of contrarics is evident even in objects of sense, 
where imagination and intellect are not in the least concerned. 
When we pass (for example) from a hot-houses we feel the com- 
mon air more intensely cool; when we pass from a davk cavern, 
we feel the common light of the day more intensely glaring. 

But to proceed to instances of another and a very different 
kind. ᾿ ἢ 

Few scenes are more affecting than the taking of Troy, as 
deseribed in the sceond /ISneid: The apparition of Hector to 
fEneas, when asleep, announcing to hny the commencemendé of 
that direful event—the distant lamentations, heard by lneasg, as 
he awakes—his ascending the house-top, and viewing the city in 
flames—his friend Pentheus, escaped from destruction, and re- 
lating to him their wretched and deplorable condition—/Mineas, 
with a few friends, rushing into the thickest danger—their va- 
rious success, till they all perish, but hingself and two more— 
the affecting scenes of horror and pity at Priain’s palace—a son, 
slain ag his father’s feet: and the immediate massacre of the 
old monarch himself—csEneas, on seeing this, inspired with the 
memory of his own father—his resolving to return home, having 
now lost all his compani@as—his seeing Helen in the way, and 
his design to despateh so wicked a woman— Venus interposing, 


Mss, there must be also a certain difference, 
which is most, and this I call contrariety.” 
Metaph. p. 162. edit, Sylb. 

® Ammonius, commenting the doetrine 
of contraries, (as set forth in Aristutle’s 
Categories,) informs us, that “ they not only 


© From these tmstanees we perceive the 
meaning of those descriptions of contrarics, 
that they are τὰ πλεῖστον διαφέροντα τῶν 
ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ γένει----ν τῷ αὐτῷ δεκτικῷ-- 
τῶν ὑπὸ τὴν ἀντὴν δύναμιν : “thinga which 
widely, among things existing 


differ 
in the same Penus, in the same recipient, 
comprehended Oder the sume power or 
faculty.” Arist. {fetaph. A. i. p. Bz. edit. 
Sylb. Cicero, in Is ‘Fopics, translytes the 
‘first description, Qua: in codem = generc 
plurimum differunt. ἢ Sect. 74. 

Aristotle δέχεται follows: Ἐπεὶ δὲ 


διαφέρειν ἐνδέχεται λάλλήλων τὰ διαφέ. 
povra πλεῖον καὶ ἔλ'ττον, ἐστί τιξ καὶ 
μεγίστη διαφορὰ, καὶ τούτην λέγω ἐναν- 
tloow: “It being admitted that. thines 
differing from one another, diifer more and 


do not imply one another, (as a son neces 
sarily implies a father,) but that they evel 
destroy one another, so that, where one Ια 
present, the other cannot remain:” ον 
μόνον οὐ συνεισφέρει 'ἄλληλα, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
φθείρει" τοῦ γὰρ ἑνὸς mdpovros, οὐχ vt 
μένει τὸ ἕτερον. Ammon. in Categ. p. ΤΉ - 
elit. Veuct. The Stagirite himself de 
scribes them in the same manner: τὰ F 
δυνατὰ ἅμα τῷ αὐτῷ παρεῖναι: “ thins* 
that cannot be present at once in the same 
subjuct.” Mctaph. A. p. 82, edit. Sylb. 
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and shewing him (by removing the film from his eyes) the most 
sublime, though most direful, of all sights, the gods themselves 
busied in Troy’s destruction ; Neptune at one employ, Juno at 
another, Pallas at a third—It is not Helen (says Venus) but the 
gods, that are the authors of your country’s ruin—it is their 
inclemency, &c. 

Not less solemn and awful, though Jess leading to pity, is the 
commencement of the sixth Atneid: The Sibyl’s cavern—her , 
frantic gestures, and propheev—the request of AAneas to descend 
to the shades—her answer, and information about the loss of one 
of his friends—the fate of poor Misenus—his funeral—the golden 
bough discovered, a preparatory cirenmstance for the descent— 
the sacrifice—the ground bellowing wider their feet—the woods 
in motiou—the dogs of [Hecate howling—the actual descent in 
all its patgiculars of the marvellyus and the terrible. 

If we pass from an ancient author to 2 modern, what scene 
more striking than the first scenc in Hamlet? The solemnity 
of the time, a severe and pinching night—the solenjnity of the 
place, a platform for a guard-—the guards themselves; and 
their apposite discourse—yonder star in such a position; the 
bel then beating one—swhen description is exhausted, the thing 
itself appears, the ghost enters. 

FromeShakspeare, the transition to Milton is natural. What 
pieces have ever met a more just, as well as universal applause, 
than his L’Allegre and 11 Penseroso? The first, a combination 
of every incident tlat is lively and cheerful; the secoitd, of 
every incident that ip melancholy aud serious: the materials of 
each collected, according to their character, from rural life, from 
city life, from music, from poetry; in a word, from ewry part 
of nature, ane every part of art. 

To pass from poetry to painting, the Crucifixion of Polycrates, 
by Salvator Rosa,’ is a most affecting@ representation of various 
human figures, seen under different modes of horror and pity, as 
they contemplate a dreadful spectacle, the erucifixion above 
‘nentioned, The Aurora of (inido, on the other, side, 1s one of 
those joyous exhibitions, where nothing is seen but vouth and 
beauty, in every attitude of elegance and grace. The former 
picture in poetry would have been a deep Penseroso; the latter, 
a most pleasing and animated Allegfo. ° 

And to what cause are we to refer these last enr.nerations of 
striking effects? f 

To a very different one from the fgrmer: not 46 an opposition 
of contrary incidents, but fo a concatenation or ficcumulation of 
many that are similar and congenial. 

And why have concatenation and accumulation such a force ἢ 
‘tom these most simple and obvious truths, Ahat many things 
simular, when added together, will be more in quantity than any 


5Ρ See page 30. 


2n2 
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one of them taken singly; consequently, that the more things 
are thus added, the greater will be their cffect.4 

We have mentioned at the same time both accumulation and 
concatenation, because in painting, the objects, by existing at 
once, are accemulated; in poetry, as they exist by succession, 
they are not accumulated, but concatenated. Yet, through 
memory and imagination,’ even these also derive an accumu- 
lative force, being preserved from passing away by those ad- 
mirable faculties, till, like many pieces of metal melted together, 
they collectively form one common magnitude. 

It must be further remembered, there is an accumulation of 
things analogous, even when those things are the objects of 
different faculties. T'or example: as are passionate gestures to 
the eye, so are passionate tones to the epr; so are passionate 
ideas to the imagination. To feel the amazing foyve of an 
accumulation like this, we must see some capital actor acting 
the drama of some capital poet, where all the powers of both 
are assembled at the same mstant. 

And thus have we endeavoured, by a few obvious and eaxy 
examples, to explain what we mean by the words, “seeking the 
cause, or reason, as often as we feel works of art and ingenuty 
to affect us.”* 

If I might advise a beginner in this elegant pursuit, # should 
be, as far as possible, to recur for principles to the most plain 
and simple truths, and to extend every theorein, as he advances, 
to its utmost latitude, so as to make itesuit and include the 
greatest number of possible cases. ad 

T would advise him further, to avoid subtle and far-fetched 
refinement, which, as it ix for the most part adverse to perspi- 
cuity and truth, may serve to make an able sophist, but never 
an able eritic. 

4 Quinctilian observes, that the ni. who 


tells uss “a city was stormed,” includes, in 
what he says, “all things which such a 


By way of proof he quotes Homer pn the 
same sulject, 1 mean the taking of a city 
by storm : 


disaster implies ;” and yet fer all that, such 
a brief information less affects us than a 
detail, because it is less striking, to deliver 
the whole at once, than it is to enumerate 
the several] particulars. His words are, Mi- 
nus est fofum diccre, quam omnia. ()uinct. 
Institut. viii. 3. : ‘ 
The whole 4 


well worth reading, par- 
ticularly his detat\of the various and horrid 
events which befalXthe storming of a city. 
Sine dubio enim, qukdicit expugnatam esse 
civitatem, &c. , : 
Aristotle reasons fiuch after the same 
manner: Kal διαιρούμενα δέ εἰς τὰ μέρη, 


Ὅσσα kak’ ἀνθρώποισι πέλει, τῶν ἄστυ͵ 

ε ἁλώη: 

Ανδρας μὲν κτείνυυσι, πόλιν δέ τε πῦρ 
ἀμαθύνει, 

Τέκνα δέ τ᾽ ἄλλοι ἄγουσι, βαθνζώνας τε 
γυναῖκας. Tliad. ix. 588. 

The dire disasters of a city stormed , 

The men they massacre; the town they 
fire; 

And others lead the children and the 
weves 

Trt captivity. « 

See Arist. Rhetor. ih. i. p. 29. edit. Sylb. 

where the above lines of Homer arc quoted ; 


τὰ αὐτὰ μείζω φαίνεται: πλειόνων γὰρ and thongk, with some vagiation from the 
ὑπεροχὴ φαίνεται: “The same things, “i- common reading, yet with none which af 
vided into parts, appeal greatef, for then fects the sense. 


there appears an cxcess or an abundance of 
many things.” 


τ See Hermes, p. 219, ἄς, 
* See pages 388, 389, 401, 
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A word more; I would advise a young critic, in his contem- 
plations, to turn his eye rather to the praiseworthy than the 
blameable ; that is, to investigate the causes of praise rather than 
the causes of blame. or though an uninformed beginner may 
in a single instance happen to blame properly, it is more than 
probable that im the next he may fail, and incur the censure 
passed upon the criticising cobler, Ne sutor ultra crepidam.' 

We are now to inquire concerning numerous composition. 


CHAPTER II. 


NUMEROUS COMPOSITION, DERIVED FROM QUANTITY SYLLABIC, AN- 
CLENTRY ESSENTIAL BoTIL TO VERSE AND PROSE. RILYTHM. PAANS 
AND CRETICS, THE FEET FOR PROSE. QUANTITY ACCENTUAL—A 
DEGENERACY FROM THE SYLLARIC., INSTANCES OF IT, FIRST IN 
LATIN, THEN IN GREER. VERSUS POLIPTICI——-TRACES OF ACCENTUAL 
QUANTITY IN THRENCE——ESSENTIAL TO MODERN LANGU AGES, AND 
AMONG OTITERS TO ENGLISH, FROM WHICH LAST EXAMPLES ARE 
et AKEN. 


As numerous composition arises from a just arrangement of 
words, ‘so is that arrangement just, when formed upon their 
verbal quantity. 

Now if we seek for this verbal quantity in Greek and.Latin, 
we shall find, that while those two languages were in purity, 
their verbal quantit¥ was in purity also. Every syllable had a 
measure of time, cither long or short, defined with precision 
either by ity, constituent vowel, or by the relation of t®at vowel 
to other Jetters adjoining. Svilables thus characterized, when 
combined, made a foot; and fect thyg characterized, when com- 
bined, made a verse; so that, while a particular harmony ex- 
isted in every part, a general harmony was diffused through the 
whole. 

Pronunciation at this: peritd being, lke other things, perfect, 
accent and quantity were aceurately distinguished ; of which 
distinction, familiar then, though now obscure, we venture to 
suggest the following explanations We compare quantity to 
musical tones differing in long and short, as, upon whatever line 
they stand, a semibreve differs from a minim. , We compare 
accent to musical tones differing in high and low, as D upon the 
third line deffers from G wpon the frrst, be its length the same, 
or be it longer or shorter. 

And thus things continued for a succession of centuries, from 

Jomer and Hesiod 1o°V irgil and SMorace; during which interval, 
® 


᾿ Those who wish to sce the origin of Pliny, 1. xxv. 5. 12, and in Valerius Maxi- 
this ingenious proverb, may find it in mus, 1. viii. c. 12. 
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if we add a trifle to its end, all the truly classical poets, both 
Greek and Latin, flourished. 

Nor was prose at the same time neglected. Penetrating wits 
discovered this also to be capable of numerous composition, and 
founded their tleas upon the following reasonings. 

Though they allowed that prose should not be strictly 
metrical, (for then it would be no longer prose, but poetry,) yet 
at the same time they asserted, if it had no rhythm at all, such 
a vague effusion would of course fatigue, and the reader would 
seck in vain for those returning pauses, so helpful to his reading, 
and so grateful to his ear." 

Now as feet were found an essential to that rhythm, they 
were obliged, as well as poets, to consider feet under their 
several characters. ‘ 

In this.contemplation, they found the heroic foot (which 
includes the spondce, the dactyl, and the anapzst) to be 
majestic and grave, but yet improper for prose, because, if em- 
ployed too frequently, the composition would appear epic. 

On the contrary, in the iambic they found levity; it often 
made, though undesignedly, a part of common discourse, and 
could not, for that reason. but want a suitable dignity. e 

What expedient then remained {They recommended ἃ foot 
where the former two were blended; where the pomp, of the 
heroic aud the levity of the iambie were mutually to correct and 
temper one another. 

But as this appears to require explanation, we shall endea- 
your, if we can, to render it intelligible, καινή something pre- 
viously upon the nature of rhythm. 

Rhythn differs from metre, inasmuch as rhythm is proportion 
applied f6 any motion whatever; metre is proportien applied to 
the motion of words spoken. Thus in the drumming of a 
march, or the dancing of :ghornpipe, there is rhythm though no 
metre; in Drvden’s celebrated Ode, there 18 metre as well as 
rhythm, because the poet with the rhythm has associated certain 
words. And hence it follows, that,though all metre is rhythm, 
yet all rhythm is not metre.’ 


0 See Aristot. Rhetor. 1. iii. p. 129. edit. rar δὲ καὶ χωρὶς συλλαβῆς, καὶ γὰρ ἐν τῷ 
Sylb. Td δὲ σχῆμα τῆς λέξεως δεῖ μήτε κρότῳ. “Ὅταν μὲν γὰρ τοὺς χαλκέως 


ἔμμετρον εἶναι. μήτε ἄῤῥνθμον. κ΄ τ. AL So 
Ciccro: Numeris astrictam orationem esse 


debere, curere veRAgbus. Ad Brut. Orator. 
5, 187, 
x See in the sam@ treatise of Aristotle 


what is said about {8850 fect, just after the 
passage above cited. Τῶν δὲ ῥυθμῶν, ὁ μὲν 
ἡρῶος σεμνὺς, κ΄ τ. A. All that follows is 
well worth reading. 

Υ Διαφέρει δὲ μέτρον, ῥυθμοῦ, ὕλη μὲν 
γὰρ τοῖς μέτροις ἡ συλλαβὴ, Καὶ χωρὶς 
. συλλαβῆς οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο μέτρον" & δὲ 
ῥυθμὸς γίνεται μὲν καὶ ἐν συλλαβαῖς, γίνε- 


ἴδωμεν τὰς σφύρας καταφερόντας, ἅμα τινὰ 
καὶ ῥυθμὸν ἀκούομεν---μέτρον δὲ dun ἂν 
γένοιτο χωρὶς λέξεως wotiis καὶ ποσῆς: 
“ Metre differs from rhythm, because, with 
regard to metres, the subject matter is Ὁ 
syllable, and without a syllable (that is, ἃ 
sound articulate) no metre can exist. But 
rhythm exists both in and without syllables; 
for it ma'y be perecived in,mere pulsation 
or stnking. It is thus, when we sé 
smiths hammering with their sledges, We 
hear, at the same time, (in their strokes,) ἃ 
certain ghythm ; but as to metre, there can 
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This being admitted, we proceed and say, that the rhythm of 
the heroic foot is one to one, which constitutes in music what we 
eall common time; and in musical vibration what we eall the 
απο. The rhythm of the iambic is one to two, which consti- 
tutes in Music what we call triple time; and in qousical vibra- 
tion What we call the octave. The rhythm next to these is that 
of two to three, or else its equivalent, three to two; a rhythm 
compounded of the two former times united, and which consti- 
tutes iv musical vibration what we call the fifth. 

Jt was here, then, they discovered the foot they wanted ; that 
foot, Which being neither the heroic nor the iambie, was yet so 
fur connected with them as to contain virtually within itself the 
rhythms of them both. 

That this is fret is evident from the following reasoning. 
The profortion of two to three. contains in two the rhythm of 
the heroic foot ; in three, that of the iambic; therefore, in two 
and three united, a foot compounded out of the two. 

Now the foot thus deseribed ig no other than the pean; a 
foot constituted either by one long syllable and thret short, and 
called the paaw a majori; or else by three short syllables and 
ong long, and called the μέ a minori. In either case, if we 
resolve the long syllable into two short, we shall find the sum of 
the syllgbles to be five; that is, two to three for the first pean, 
three to two for the sceoud, each being in what we call the 


sesquialter: proportion.? 


Those who ask fog examples, 
Φ 


he none, unless there bean articnlate 
sound, or word, having a peeuhar quality 
and quantity,” (to distinguish it.) Longini 
Fron. iis. 5. pg] 62. edit. Pearees το, 

Metrumiin verbis modo ; rhy thins etiam 
IN (οι βόλι meta est. Quinetil, Inst. ix. 4. 
1» 58, edit. Capper. 

What these authors call γήμας Virgil 
Calls xemerus, or its plural seer ἐς 

Naurros memint. si verba texerem. 

Bucol, ix. 4). 
And, before that. speaking of the fauns and 
wild beasts dancing, he informs us. Κ 

Lum vero in πον fiarosyue feras- 

que videres 

Ludi re, λαοὶ, vi, 27. 
Na, tov, speaking of the Cyclopes at their 
forge, he tells us, 

Mt under sese magna σὲ bracked lollunt 

fy ΜΡ ΝΘ ΜΙ. Cieor. iv. 174. 
Which same vasses are repeatedein the 
cighth Afneid. So Cicero, Namerus Latine : 
Cirwee ῥυθμός. Ad Brut. Orat. 5.170. 

No English germ scenis to expfess rhyth- 
mus better than the word finf®; by which 
We denote every species of measuitd mo- 
lion. Thus we say, there is /ime in beat- 
ing a drum, thongh but a single, sound : 


inay dind the first pwan en the 


fone in dancing, and in rowing, though no 
sound at all but what is quite meidental. 

™The sum of this speculation is thus 
shortly expressed by Cicero.% Pes enim, 
qui adhibetur ad muneros, partitur in tria: 
ut necesse sit: partem pedis aut aqualem 
esse MMeri parti; aut altero tanto, ant ses- 
qui esse imajorem. Ita fit aequajis, dac- 
tylus ; duples, iambus ; sesyui, ρον, Ad 
Brut. Orat. ». 188. 

Aristotle reasons upon the same princi- 
ples, Ἔστι δὲ τρίτος ὃ παιὰν, καὶ ἐχόμενος 
τῶν εἰρημένων" τρία γὰρ πρὸς δύο ἐστίν" 
ἐκείνων δὲ, ὁ μὲν ἕν πρὸς ἕν" ὁ δὲ, δύο" 
ἔχεται δὲ τῶν λόγων τυύτων ὁ ἡμιόλιος, 
οὗτος δ᾽ ἐστιν 6 παιὰν, κ- τι A. Arist. 
Rhet. 1 tii. ec. 8. p. 129,730. edit. Svlb. 

Again; Cicero, after having held much 
the same doctrine, adds—Prohatur autem 
ab codem illo (κε Aristotele) maxime 
paws, qui est duplyx , nam aut a longa 
oritur, quain tres breves consequantur, ut 
hee verha, désrxité, tecipilé, conmprimilé ; 
aut a brevibus deinceps tribus, extrema 
Pwoducta atque longa, sicut ila sunt, ὁ ὅ- 
miérdaty sdnipthts, We Orator. iii, 57, 
(183.) and in his Orator. ad M. Brntum, | 
s. 205. and before, 5. 191-197. 
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words ἤφᾶν)σξ, désintté ; the second, in the words μέτα δὲ γῆν. 
domnbéeraut. f 

Τὸ the psan may be added the cretic, a foot of one short 
syllable between two long, as in the words ἐψόμαϊ, quovd niine ; 
a foot in power evidently equal to the pacan, because resolvable, 
hike that, into five equal times. 

We dwell no longer here; perhaps we have already dwelt too 
Jong. It is enough to observe, that by a discreet use of these 
“pans, the ancients obtained what they desired, that is, they 
enriched their prose without making it mto verse; and, while 
vague and vulgar prose flowed indefinitely, like a stream, theirs, 
like descending drops, became capable of being numbered.* 

It may give credit to these speculations, trivial as they may 
appear, when it is known they have merited the attention of the 
ablest critics, of Aristotle and Demetrius Phalereus, οὐ Cicero 
and Quinctilian.” 

The productions still remaining of this golden period seem (if 
I may so say) to have been providentially preserved to humi- 
liate moderh vanity, and check the growth of bad taste. 

But this classical era, though it lasted long, at length termi- 
nated. Many causes, and chiefly the irryption and mixturesof 
Barbarians, contributed to the debasing both of Latin and 
Greek. As diction was corrupted, so also was pronuyeiation. 
Accent and quantity, which had been once accurately distin- 
guished, began now to be blended. Nay, more, accent so far 
usurped quantity’s place, as by a sort of tyranny to make short 
syllables long, and long syllables short. ve in poetry, as the 
accent fell upon de in dévs, and upon ὁ in 767, the first syllables 
of these two words were considered as long. Again, where the 
accent dtd not fall, as in the ultimas of regnd or Saturnd, and 
even in such ablatives as 7esulé or Creté, there the poet assumed 
a licence, if he pleased, t@ make them short. In a word, the 
whole, doctrine of prosody came to this—that, as anciently the 
quantity of the syllables established the rhythm of the verse, so 
now the rhythm of the verse established the quantity of the~ 
syllables. 

There was an ancient poet,:his name Commodianus, who 
dealt much in this illicit quantity, and is said to have written 


® Numerus autem in continuatione nul- his tract De Elocut. 
lus est: distinction, et aqualium et sepe Cicero, in his De Oratore, mtroduces 
variorum intcrvallorum percussio, xwmerum Crassus using the same arguments ; those, 
conficit: quem in cadentibus guttia, quod I mean, which are groumled upon autho 
infervallis distinguuntdr, notare possumus; rity. 
in omni precipitante non pessumus, Cic. Atque hc quidem ab iis philosophis, 
de Qratore, lib. 111, 5. 186. quor tu fuaxime diligis, Cutyle, dicta sunt: 
b See Aristotle and Cicero, as quoted quod co sapius testificor, ut auctoribus 
before, particularly the Ast in his Orator, Jaudartdis ineptiarum crimen effugiam. De 
5. 189 to the end; Quinctilian, 1. ix. c. 4. Oratore, lib. ili. 5, 187. 
Demetrius Phalereus, at the beginning of 
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(if that be possible) in the fifth, nay, some assert, in the third 
century. ‘Take a sample of his versification : 
; Saturnusque senex, si déus, quando sencscit ἢ 

And again : 

Nec divinus erat, sed déum ses* dicebat. 
And again : 

Jupiter hic naths in insul& Cret&é Saturno, 

Ut fuit adultus, patrem de regnd privavit. 
And again : 


1116 autem in Creta regnavit, et ibi défecit. 


] shall crown the whole with an admirable distich, where (as 
I observed not long ago) the rhythm of the verse gives alone 
the quantity, while the quantity of the syllables is wholly dis- 
regarded. ᾿ 

Ἶ Tot τῳ criminibis, parricidim quiéqie fiitirim, 
ὃ "Ἔχ aiictdritaté véstra vontilistis in altim, 

Dr. Davies, at the end of his Minutius Felix, has thought it 
worth giving us an edition of this wretched author, who, if he 
lived so early as supposed, must have been from amgng the dregs 
of the people, since Ausonius, ‘Claudian, Sulpicius Severus, and 
Bocthius, who were all authors of the same or a later period, 
wrote both in prose and verse with classical elegance. 

We have mentioned the debasement of Latin previously to 
that of Greek, because it was an event which happened much 
sooner. As early as the sixth century, or the seventh at 
farthest, Latin ceased to be the common language of Rome, 
whereas (ireek was*spoken with competent purity in Constan- 
tinople even to theeitteenth century, when that city was taken 
by the Turks. 

Not but that corruption found its way also into Gregk poetry, 
when Greek began to degenerate, and accent, as in Latin, to 
usurp dominion over quantity. 

It was then began the use of the®ersus Politici,® a species of 
verses so called, because adapted to the vulgar, and only fit for 
vulgar ears. It was then the sublime hexameters of Homer 
were debased into miserable trochaics, not even Jegible as verses 
but by a suppression of real quantity. 

Take a sample of these productions, which, such as it 1s, will 
i easily understood, as it contains the beginning of the first 

lad : : 


Thy ὀργὴν ube, καὶ λέγε, 

*Q θεά μον Καλλιόπη, 

’ Τοῦ Πηλείδου ᾿Αχιλλέως, 
Πῶς ἐγέμετ᾽ ὁλεθρία, » 
Καὶ πολλὰς λύπας ἐποίσε 
Εἰς τοὺς ᾿Αχαίους δὴ πάντας, 
Καὶ πυλλὰς ψυχὰς ἀνδρείας 
Ta? ἀπέστειλεν εἰς GAdny. 


Tn reading the above verses we must carefully regard accent, 
© See Fabricii Bjblioth. Graec. vol. x. p. 253. 318, 319. 
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to which, and to which alone, we must strictly adhere, and 
follow the same trochaic rhythm as in those well-known verses 


of Dryden : 
War he sting is tél and tréuble, 
Honour bit an émpty bubble, &c. 


The accentual quantity in the Greek, as well as in the English, 
totally destroys the syllabic: δὲ in ade is made long; so also is 
λε in λέγε; a, in θεὰ ; 0, in Καλλιόπη. Again, pov is short ; 
80 also is IIy in Πηλείδον. In Axycrré€os every syllable is cor- 
rupted; the first and third, being short, are made long; the 
second and fourth, being long, are made short. We quote no 
farther, as all that follows is similar, and the whole exactly 
applicable to our present versification. 

This disgraceful form of Homer was printed by Pinelli, at 
Venice, in the year 1540, but the work itself was proba}s1y some 
centuries older.‘ 

Besides this anonymous perverter of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
(for he has gone through both,) there are political verses of the 
same barbarous character by Constantinus Maunasses, John 
Tzetzes, and others of that period. 

And so much for the verse of these times. Of their proge 
(though next in order) we say nothing, it being loss of time to 
dwell upon authors, who being unable to imitate the elqquence 
of their predecessors, could discover no new roads to fame but 
through obscurity and affectation. In this class we range the 
Histortz Auguste Scriptores, Marcianus, Capella, Apuleius, 
together with many others, whom we may call authors of 
African Latinity. Perhaps, too, we may add some of the 
Byzantine historians. 

Before Sve quit accentual quantity, there ix one thing we must 
not omit. Strange as it appears, there are traces of it extant 
even in classical writers. ᾧ 

As dactyls and anapests were frequently intermixed with 
iambics, we find no Jess a writer than the accurate Terence, 
make syllables short, which by position were long, in order to 
form the feet above mentioned. Take the following instances, 


among many others : : 
“Et id gratum fuisse advorsum te habeo gratiam. Andr. act. i. κα. 1. 15. 
Priptér héspttat hujusce condietudinem. Andr. act. li, 5 6, 8 
“Ego éaclador: ille recipitur, qua gratia ¥ Kunuch. act. ἃν 5. 2. 79. 


Among these verses, all beginning with anaprests, the second 
syllable id in the first verse 1s made short, though followed by 
three consonants: the first syllable prtipfer in the s#cond verse 


4 A sort of glossary is subjoined, whence, ters 3 «afta, “ tents,” are called by the 
for curiosity, we sclect some very singulws name of révtac; πύργος, “a tower,” by 
explanations: Πύλη, “a gafe,” is explained that of τούρη; and of κῆρυξ we are ll 
by πορτα; θυρωροὶ, those “who heep formed, σημαίνει ὅλον τρουμπετάριν, “ that 
gates.” are called πορτάροι, that is, “por- it signifies, in gencral, a trumpeter.” 
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16 made short, though followed by two consonants: and the 
third syllable, 2 in excludor, in the third verse is made short, 
though followed by a double consonant, and two others after it. 

We are to observe, however, that, while licences were assumed 
by the dramatic writers of the comic iambic, and by Terence 
more than the rest, it was a practice unknown to the writers 
of hexameter. It is to be observed, likewise, that these licences 
were taken at the beginning of verses, and never at the end, 
where a pure iambic was held as indispensable. They were also‘ 
licences usually taken with monosyllables, dissyllables, or pre- 
positions; in general with words in common and daily use, 
which in all countries are pronounced with rapidity, and made 
short in the very speaking. It has been suggested, therefore, 
with great proLability, that Terence adopted such a mode of 
versifyity, hecause it more resembled the common dialogue of 
the middle life, which no one ever imitated more happily than 
himscl δ" 

We are now to proceed to the modern languages, and to our 
own in particular, which, like.the rest, has little “of harmon 
but what it derives from accentual quantity. And yet as this 
agentual quantity 15. wholly governed by ancient rhythm, to 
which, as far as possible, we accommodate modern’ words, the 
speculajions are by no means detached from ancient criticism, 


being wholly derived from principles which that criticism had 
first established. 


CIIAPTER TIT. 


QUANTITY VE@QBAL IN ENGLISH——A FEW FEET PURE, AND a preAELE 
TO SYLLABIC QUANTITY —tTINSTANCES—— YET ACCENTUAL QUANTITY 
PREVALENT——-INSTANCES—TRANSITIOY® TO PROSE—ENGLISH PEANS, 
INSTANCES OF——RUYTHM GOVERNS QUANTITY, WHERE THIS LAST I8 
ACUENTU AL. 


In the scrutiny which folfows we shall coufiite ourselves to 
English, as no language, to us at least, is equally familiar. And 
here, if we begin with quoting pvets, it must be remembered, it 
is not purely for the sake of poetry, but with a view to that 
harmony of which our prose is susceptible. 

A few pure iambics of the syllabic sort we have, though com- 
monly blended with the spurious and accentual. Thus Milton: 


Potntains, and ve, that warble, as’ yé flow. Par. Lost, v. 195, 
Aud again, more completely, in that fine line of his, 
oF Or Gloquénee, thé sotih, sng charms tht sénse. Par. Lost. ii. 556. 


In the first of these verges the Ihst foot is (ps it always should 


© See the valuable tract of the celebrated title of De Metris Terentianis Sxediac- , 
Bentley, prefixed to his Terence, wider the μα. 
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be®) a pure syllabic iambic; in the second verse every foot js 
such, but in the fourth. 
Besides iambics, our language knows also the heroic foot. In 
the verse just quoted, 
Fotigtains, and ye, that warble as ye flow ; 
the first foot is a spondee: so is the fourth foot in that other 
verse, 
For eloquence, the soul ; sdvg charms the sense. 
This foot seems to have been admitted among the English 
iambics precisely for the same reason as among the Greek and 
Latin; to infuse a certain stability, which iambics wanted, when 


alone: 
Tardior ut paullo, graviorque veniret ad aures, 
Spondcos stubiles in jura paterna recepit. Hor. Art. Poet. 


Nor do we want that other heroic foot, the dactyl, jfnd that, 
too, accompanied (as usual) with the spondee. Thus in the 
second Psalm we read, 

Why dé thé paoplé imagine ἅ vain thing ? 
And soon after, ᾿ 

Against the Lird ind tgainst his ἄνοϊμϊξα, 
Where in both instances we have the hexameter cadenge, 
though perhaps it was casual, and what the translators never 
intended. ; 

It must, indeed, be confessed, this metre appears not natural 
to our Janguage, nor have its fect a proper effect, but when 
mixed with iambics, to infuse that stabylity which we have 
lately mentioned." a 

It is proper also to observe, that, though metrical feet, in 
English, have a few long and short syllables, even in their 
genuine tharacter, (that, I mean, which they deriye from true 
syllabic quantity,) yet is their quantity more often determined 
by accent alone,' it being gnough to make a syllable long, if it 
be accented ; and short, if it be unaccented; whatever may be 
the position of any subsequent consonants. 

Thus in Milton, we read, ; 

; On the sécrét top 

Of τοτὲ didst inspire. . Par. Lost. i. 6, 7. 
And again, 

Hinzl'd héadléng, Naming, from th’ thrid] sky. Par. Lost, i. 45. 

In these examples, the first syllable of %aspire is short by ac 
centual quantity, though the position of its vowel is before three 
consonants; the last syllable of headling and the last syllable of 

a € e 


€ Sup. p. 82. nec abjectam orationem, nec nimis altam ct 
h The use of the hero*c and the iambic is ecxaggeratam probat; plenam tamen cam vult 
well explained by Cicero from Aristotle. ease pravlatis, ut eos, qui audiunt, ad ma- 


Quod longe Aristoteli videtur secus, qyi jorem admirktionem possit fraducere. Ad 
judicat heroum numerum grandiowm quam Brut. @rat. s. 192. 
_ desideret soluta oratio ; iambum autem ni- 1 Sup. p. 408, 411. 
mis e vulgari sermone. Ita neque humilem, : 
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ning, are short, even though the consecutive consonants are in 
both cases four. 

Such then, in English, being the force of accentual quantity, 
we are now to consider those feet, through which not our verse, 
but our prose may be harmonized. , 

Now these feet are no other than the two peans already de- 
scribed,* and their equivalent, the cretic, which three may more 
particularly be called the feet for prose. : 

In prose-composition they may be called those ingredients 
which, like salt in a banquet, serve to give it a relish. Like 
sult, too, we should so employ them, that we may not seem to 
have mistaken the seasoning for the food. But more of this 
hereafter.” 

As to the plaee of these pwans, though they have their effect 
in every part of a sentence, yet have they a peculiar energy at 
its beginning and its end. The difference is, we are advised to 
begin with the first pzean and to conclude with the second, that 
the sentence in each extreme may be audibly marked." If the 
sentence be emphatical, and call for such attention, nothing can 
answer the purpose more effectually than that characteristic 
loag syllable, which ig the first pan is always inceptive, in the 
second 15 always conclusive. 

For want of better examples we venture to illustrate by the 
following, where we have marked the two pzans, together with 
their equivalent, the cretic; and where we have not only marked 
the time over each syllable, but separated each foot b¥ a dis- 


junctive stroke. ὑφ 


Reiut} may bé—lost, may bé for—yéars oiitliv’d: but virtue 
remains the saine, till life itsélf—is at ἄπ énd. . 

Again: ὁ 

Stcep fis thé i-scént by which wé—moiint t6 fame ;—nor is 
thé siim—mit té bé gain’d—biit bjpsiga—city iind toil. Fools 
ire siire t6 lose théir wiy, ind cOwards sink bénéath the diffi- 
culty: thé wise ind brave dléne siiceced ; pérsist—in théir at- 
tempt—and névir yiéld—tG thé fatigiie. , 

The reader in these examples will regard two things; one, 
that the strokes of separation*mark only the feet, and are not 
to be regarded in the reading; another, that though he may 
meet, perhaps, a few instances agréetable to ancient prosody, yet 
ἴῃ modern rhythm like this, be it prosaic or poetic, he must ex- 
pect to find it governed, for the greater part, by accent.° 

And so much for prosaic feet, and numerous prose, which, 


κ Sup. p. 407, 408. , quo libentius enim recepit oratio. 

_ Sit egitureforatio] (ut sugra dixi) per- ™ Infr. p. 418. es 
mistx et temperata numeris, nec digsoluta, 5.8 Vid. Aristot. Rhetor. 1. iii. c. 8. p. 80. 
nec tota numerosa, preone maxime, Re. Ad edit. Sylb. Ἔσ δὲ παιᾶνος δύο εἴδη, ἀν- 
Brut. Οταῖ, 5. 196: and svon before, 5. 194, τικείμενα ἀλλήλοιτ᾽ ὧν τὸ μὲν, κ΄ τ΄ A. 
Peon autem minime est uptus adeversum ; © Sup. p. 409, 411, 412, 
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upon the principles established by ancient critics, we have aimed 
to accommodate to our own language. 

But we stop not here, having a few more speculations to 
suggest, which, appearing to arise from the principles of the old 
critics, are amply verified in our best English authors. But 
more of this in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OTHER DECORATIONS OF PROSE RESIDES PROSAIC FEET—ALLITERATION 
—SENTENCES—PERIODS. CAUTION TO AVOID EXCESS ΙΝ CONSECU- 
TIVE MONOSYLLABLES. ONJECTIONS, MADE AND ‘ANSWERED. AU- 
THORITIFS ALLEGED. ADVICE AHOUT READING. = 

Besrpwes the decoration of prosaic feet, there are other decora- 

tions admissible into English composition, such as alliteration 

and sentencés, especially the period. 

First, therefore, for the first; I mean alliteration. 

Among the classics of old there is no finer illustration of this 
figure, than“Lucretius’s description of those blessed abodes, where 
his gods, detached from providential cares, ever lived, in the 
fruition of divine serenity. 

Apparet Divum numen, sed¢syue quictx, 

ὡ Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque xubila ximbis 
Aspergunt, veque via acri concreta pruina® =, 
Cana cadens violat, semperque vmnubilus ager 
Integit, et large ditfuso Zumine ridet. Juucret. iit. 18. 

The sublime and accurate Virgil did not contemn this decora- 
tion, thoigh he used it with such pure, unattectesl simplicity, 
that we often feel its force, without contemplating the cause. 
Take one instance out of ig finite with which his works abound: 


ὃ Aurora interea miscris mortalibus admam 


Extulerat Zecem, referens opera atque dabores,.P /En, xi, 188, 


P The following agcount of this figure is Jvsantem infando indivin, Kjusd. 
taken from Pontanus, one of these ingenious Longe sale Saaa seabant. Ἡλι], 
Italiane, who flourished upon the revival of ὁ Aluguomiseri murmure pontuimn, 1}, 
a purer literature in Europe. Queque lacus late liquidus,” Kyusd. 


Ea igitur sive figura, sive ornatus, condi- 
mentum quasi quoddim numcris affert, 
placet autem nominare alliterationem, quod 
6 literarum allusione censtet. Fit itaque in 
versu, quoties dictiones continuata, vel bin, 
vel ternee ab iiadem primis consonantibus, 
mytatis aliquando vocalibus, aut ab iigdem 
incipiunt syllabis, aut ab iisdem primis 
vocalibus. Delectat autem alliteratio hac 
mirifice in primis et ultimis locis facta, in 
mediis quoque, licet ibidem aures mints 


sint intente. Ut t : 
. “Sava sedens super arma. Virg. 
Tales casus Cassandra canebat.  Ejusd. 


Fit interdum per continuationem: Inse- 

quentis versus, ut in his Lucretianis: 
“Adverso flabra feruntur 
Flamin” 

Atqui alliteratio hare ne Ciceroni quidem 
displicuit in oratione soluta, ut cum dixit 
in Bruto, “Nulla res mf&gis penetrat 1Π 
animos, eonque fingit, format, flectit.” Et 
in secunde de Oratore: “Quodque me 80, 
licitare summe solet.” Quid quod ne in 
jocis quidem illis tam lepidis neglecta est 
a Plauto ; ut cum garrientem apud herum 
induxit Prenulum ; “Ne tu oratorem hunc 
pupais nlectas postea.” Atque heec quidem 
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To Virgil we may add the superior authority of Homer: 
Ἤτοι ὃ καππεδίον τὸ ᾿Αλήϊον οἷος ᾿Αλῶτο, 


Ὃ θυμὸν κατέδων, πάτον ᾿Ανθρώπων ᾿Αλεείνων. 


IA. (ζ΄. 90]. 


Hermogenes, the rhetorician, when he quotes these lines, 
quotes them as an example of the figure here mentioned, but 
calls it by a Greek name, παρήχησις." 

Cicero has translated the above verses elegantly, and given. us, 
too, alliteration, though not under the same letters: 


(Jui miser in campis errabat solus allscis, 


Ipse suum cor edens, hominum restigia ritana, 
Aristotle knew this figure, and called it παρομοίωσις: a name, 


perhaps, not so precise as the other, because it rather expresses 
resemblance in general, than that which arises from sound in 


parti cular. 
αὐτοῦ 


Tlie example is, "Aypov yap ἔλαβεν, ἀργὸν παρ᾽ 


The Latin rhetoricians styled it arnominatio, and give us ex- 


amples of similar character.* 


But the most singular fact is, that so early, in our own his- 
tory, as the reign of Henry the Second, this detoration was 
esteemed and cultivated both by the English and the Welch. 
Se we are informed ὃν Giraldus Cambrensis, a contemporary 
writer, Who, having first given the Welch instance,’subjoing the 


Mnylish in the following verse, 


God is together Gammen and Wisedéme ; 


that is, “God is at once both Joy and Wisdom.” 

Ile calls the figurg by the Latin name annominatio; and adds, 
‘that the two ndtigns were so attached to this verbal ornament 
in every high finished composition, that nothing was by them 
esteemed elegantly delivered, no diction considered but as rude 
and rustic, μα it were not first amply refined with the® polishing 


art of this figure.”' 


{It is perhaps from this national jgste of ours that we derive 
many proverbial similes, which, if we except tle sound, seem 
to have no other merit: “ Fine as fivepence,” “ Round as a 


robin,” &e. 


Ι ᾿ 5. 9 . 
Even Spenser and Shakspeare adopted the practice, but then 
it Was in ἃ manner suitable to*such geniuses. 


alliteratio quemadmodum tribus in iis fit voci- 
bus, fit alibi etiam in duabus simili modo. Ut, 
“ Tucili ventura videbant. Virg. 
Tumo tens erit.” Ejusd. 
J ohannis Joviani Pontani Actius, Dialogus. 
vol. ii. p. 104. edit. Venetia, ap. Ald. 1519. 
4 The explawation of it, given ¢hy Her- 
mogene¢s, caactly suits his instance, Παρή- 
xnos δέ ἐστι κάλλος ὁμοίων ὀνυμάτων, ἐν 
διαφόρω yeoge: ταὐτὸν ἠχούντῶΩν : “ΦΡατο- 
thesis is be ty in similar Words, which, 
under a different sighification, sofind the 


sume.” Ἕρμογ. wep) Evper. Tou ὃ. p. 193. 
edit. Porti, 1570. an 


τ Aristot. Rhet. iii. 9. p. 132. edit. Sylb. 

® Scrip. ad Herean. 1. iv. 5. 29. 

t Pre cunctis autem rhetoricis exorna- 
tionibus annominatione magis utuntur, eaque 
praecipue specie, quae primas dictionum lit- 
teras vel syllabas convenientia jungit. Adeo 
igimir hoc verborum ornatu due nationes 
(Angli δὼ]. et Cambri) in omni sermone 
exquisite utuntur, ut nibil ab his cleganter 
dictum, nullum nisi rude et agreste cen- 
seatur eloguium, si non schematis hujns 
lima plene fuergt expolitum. Girald. Cam- 
brensis Cambri Descriptio, p. 889. edit, 
fol. Camdeni, 1603. 
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For not to have been dipt in Lethe lake 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die ; 
But that blind bard did him immortal make 
With verses, dipt in dew of Custalie. 
ῳ 


Shakspeare says: 


Hlad my sweet Harry had but half their numbers, 
This day might I, hanging on Hotspur‘s neck, 
Have talked, &c. Hen. IV. part ii. act 2. 


Milton followed them : 
For eloquence the soul; song charms the sense. Par. Lost. ii. 556. 
And again: " 
Behemoth, biggest born of earth, upheav'’d 
His vastness. Par. Lost, vii. 47). 


From Dryden we select one example out of many, for no one 
appears to have employed this figure more frequently, or (like 
Virgil) with greater simplicity and strength. 

_ Better to hunt in fields fer health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend ; 
God never made his work for man to mend. Fables. 
‘ 8» 


Pope sings in his Dunciad: 
*T was chatt’ring, grinning, mouthing, jabb’ring all; 
And noise, and Norton; brangling, and Breval ; 
- Dennis, and dissonance. ᾿ 
Which lines, though truly poetical and humorous, may be 
suspected by some to shew their art too conspicuously, and too 
nearly to resemble that verse of old Ennius, 
ΟἹ Tite, Tute, Tati, Tibi Tanta, Tyranne, Tulisti. 
Script. ad Herenn. lin 8, 18, 


‘ 


.. 

Gray begins a sublime ode, 

Ruin seize thee, rut less king, &c. 

We might quote also alliterations from prose writers, but 
those we have alleged we think sufficient. 

Nor is elegance only to be found in single words, op in single . 
feet; it may be found, when we put them together, in our pe- 
culiar mode of putting them. It is out of words and feet thus 
compounded that we form sentences, and among sentences none 
so striking, none so pleasing,.as the period. The reason is, that, 
while other sentences are indefinite, and (like a geometrical 
right-line) may be produced indefinitely, the period (like a cit- 
cular line) is always circumscribed, returns, and terminates at ἃ 
given point. In other words, while otler sentences, by the help 
of common copulatives, have a sort of boundless effusion; the 
constituent parts of a period have .a sort of reflex union," in 


ὁ Vid Arist. Rhet. iii c, 9. .Demetr. period is well illustrated by Demeétrius in 
Phal. de Elocut. 8. 10, &c. the following simile: Ἔοικε γοῦν τὰ μὲν 
The compact combining character of the περιοδικὰ κῶλα τοῖς λίθοις, τοῖς ἀντερεί- 
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which union the sentence is so far complete, as neither to re- 
quire, nor even to admit a further extension. Readers find a 
pleasure in this grateful circuit, whiclr leads them so agreeably 
to an acquisition of knowledge. 

The author, if he may be permitted, would refer, by way of 
illustration, to the beginnings of his Hermes and his Philuso- 
phical Arrangements, where some attempts have been made in 
this periodical style. He would refer, also, for much more illus- 
trious examples, to the opening of Cicero's Offices; to that of 
the capital oration of Demosthenes concerning the Crown; and 
to that of the celebrated Panegyric, made (if he may be so 
called) by the father of periods, [socrates. 

Again; every compound seutence is compounded of other 
sentences more Simple, which, compared to one another, have a 
certain proportion of length. Now it is in general a good rule, 
that among these constituent sentences the last (if possible) 
should be equal to the first; or if not equal, then rather longer 
than shorter.* The reason is, that without a special cause, 
abrupt conclusions are offensive,‘and the reader, hke a traveller 
quietly pursuing his journey, finds an unexpected precipice, 
where he is disagreeably stopped. . 

To these speculations concerning sentences, we subjoin a few 
others. « 

It has been called a fault in our language, that it abounds in 
monosylableg. As these, in too lengthened a suite, disgrace a 
composition, lord Shaftesbury (who studied purity of” style 
with gfeat attentior) limited their number to nme, and was 
careful, in his Characteristies, to couform to his own law. [ven 
μι Latin, toe, many of them were condemned by Quinctglian.’ 

Above all,«are should be had, that a sentence end not with a 
crowd of them, those especially of the vulgar, untunable sort, 
such as, fo set it up, to get by and by cP it, &e., for these disgrace 
a sentence that may be otherwise Jaudable, and are like the 
rabble at the close of some pompous cavalcade. 
| It was by these, and othes arts of similar sort, that authors 
In distant ages have cultivated their style. Looking upon 
knowledge (if I may be allowed the allusion) to pass into the 
mansions of the mind through language, they were careful (if 

may pursue the metaphor) not fo offend inf the vestibule. 
They did not esteem it pardonable to despise the public ear, 
when they saw the love of numbers so universally diffused.” 


δουσιν τὰς περιφερεῖς στέγας, καὶ "συνέ. de Orat. iii. s. 136. . 
Xovew: “the constitutive members of the y Etiam monosyllaba, si plura sunt, male 


period resemble those stones, whjch mu- continuabuntur: quia necesse ent, compo- 
tually support, and keep vaulted roofs to- sitio, multis clausulis concisa, subsultet. 
Bether.Y Sect. 13. s In&. Orat. ix. 4. : 

_ * Aut paria esse debent posteriora supe- 2 Nihil ést auterA tam cognatum mentibus 
Noribus, extrema primis; aut, quod est nostris, quam numeri atque voces; quibus 
liam melius et jucundius, longiorae , Οἷς. ct excitamur, et incendimur, et lenimur, et 
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Nor were they discouraged, as if they thought their labour 
would be lost. In these more refined, but yet popular arty, 
they knew the amazing difference between the power to execute, 
and the power to judge: that to execute was the joint effort of 
genius and of habit ; a painful acquisition, only attaimable by the 
few: to judge, the simple effort of that plain but common sense, 
imparted by Providence in sume degree to every μου 

ut here methinks an objector demands, “ And are authors 
then to compose, and form their treatises by rule? Are they to 
balance periods! To scan pwans and ercties? To atlect allitera- 
tions? To enumerate monosyllables,” &c. 

If, in answer to this objéctor, it should be said, They ought; 
the permission should at least be tempered with much caution, 
These arts are to be so blended with a pure but common style, 
that the reader, as he proceeds,'may only feel their latent force. 
If ever they become glaring, they degenerate into attectation ; 
an extreme more disgusting, because less natural, than even the 
vulgar language of an unpolished clown. It is in writing, as in 
acting, the Gost writers are like our late admired Garrick. 
And how did that able genius employ his art! Not by a vain 
ostentation of any one of its powers, but by a latent use of them 
all in such an exhibition of nature, that, while we were present 
ma theatre, aud only beholding an actor, we could pot help 
thinking ourselves in Denmark with Hamlet, or in Bosworth 
field with Richard." 

There is another objection still: these speculations may be 
called minutie; things partaking at bestemore of the clegant 
than of the solid; and attended with difficulties, beyond the 
valne of the labour. 

To answer this, it may be observed, that, whenehabit 1s once 
gained, nothing so easy as practice. When the ear 18 once 
habituated to these verba¥shythins, it forms them spontancously, 
without attention or labour. If we call for imstances, what 
nore easy to every smith, to every carpenter, to every common 
mechanic, than the several energies of their proper arts?* How’ 
little do even the rigid laws of verse obstruct a genius truly 
poetic? How little did they cramp a Milton, a Dryden, or ἃ 
Pope? Cicero writes, that Antipater the Sidonian could pour 
forth hexameters extempore 3“ and that, whenever he chose to 


languescimus, et ad hilaritatem ct ad tristi- 
tiam sepe deducimur ; quoruin ila summa 

vis, ἃς, Cie. de Orat. ili. 5. 197. , 

‘4 Mirabile est, cum plurimum in faciendo 
intersit inter doctum et rudem, quam non 
multum differat in judicando. Ibid. iii. 
a, 197. ‘ 

b Ubicunque ars ostenjatur, veritas ahesse 
videtur. Quinctil. Instit. x. 3. p. 587. edit. 
Capp. Qua sunt artes altiores, plurumque 
uccultantur, ut artes sint. Wjnsd. viii. ὁ, 3. 


p. 478. edit. Capper. Desinit ars esse, δὶ 
uppareat. Ejusd. iv. 2. p. 249. 

© See Dionys. Halicarn. de Stract. Orat. 
bh. 20. Where this argument is well enforced 
by the common well-known habit of rend- 
ing, #0 difficult at first, yet gradually grow 
ing so fanvliar, that we perform it at last 
withput deliberation, just as we see, οἱ 
hear. 

4 Cie. de Oratore, 1. iii. 194, The same 
great Writer, in another place, speaking © 
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versify, words followed him of course. We may add to Antipater 
the ancient rhapsodists of the Greeks, and the modern l1mpro- 
visatori of the Italians. If this then be practicable in verse, 
how much more so in prose? In prose, the laws of which so far 
differ from those of puetry, that we can at any time relax them 
as we find expedient? Nay, more, where to relax them is not 
only expedient, but even necessary, because though numerous 
composition may be a requisite, yet regularly returning rhythm is 

a thing we should avoid." ; 

In every whole, whether natural or artificial, the constituent 
parts well merit our regard, and in nothing more than in the 
facility of their coincidence. If we view a landscape, how pleasing 
the harmony between hills and woods, between rivers and 
lawns! If we select from this landscape a tree, how well does 
the trunk correspond with ity, branches, and the whole of its 
form with its beautiful verdure? If we take an animal, for 
example, a fine horse, what a union in his colour, his figure, and 
his motions! Lf one of human, race, what more pleasingly 
congenial, than when virtue and genius appear to animate a 
graceful figure ? 

Ἢ . Pulchro veniens ¢ corpore virtus ? 

The charm increases, if to a graceful figure we add a graceful 
elocutign. Elocution, too, is heightened still, if it convey elegant 
sentiments; and these again are heightcned, if clothed with 
graceful diction, that is, with words which are pure, precise, and 
well arranged. P ° 

But this brings uyhome to the very spot whence we departed. 
We are insensibly returned to numerous composition, and view 
in speech, however referred, whether to the body or the mind, 
whether to the organs of pronunciation or the purity δ diction, 
whether to the purity of diction or the truth of sentiment, how 
perfectly natural the coincidence of qgery part ἢ 

We must not then call these verbal decorations, minutic. 
They are essential to the beauty, nay, to the complction of the 
*whole. Withont them the composition, though its sentiments 
may be just, is like a picture, with good drawing, but with bad 
and defective colouring. : 

These we are assured were the sentiments of Cicero, whom 
we must allow to have been a maf®ter in his art, and who has 
amply and accurately treated verbal decoration and numerous 
composition in no less than two capital treatises,’ strengthening 
withal his own authority with that of Aristotle and Theo- 

» . [ 


the power of habit, subjoins, Id autem bona 

isciplina exercitatis, qui et multa scrip- 
SeTint, et quagunque etiam ine scripto 
dicerent siinilia scriptorum ciecerint, non 
erit difficilimum. Ante enim circ mscribitur 
mente sententia, confestimque -rba con- 
currunt, ἄς, Orator. ad Brut. 5. 204., 


¢ Multum interest, utrnm numerosa sit 
(id est, similis numerorum) an plane 
numeris, constet oratio. Alterum si sit, 
intolerabile vitium est: alterum nisi sit, 
dissipata,’ct inculta, et fluens est oratio. 
Kjusd. ad Brut. 5, 220. 

f His Orator, and his De Oratore. 
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phrastus; to whom, if more were wanting, we might add the 
names of Demetrius Phalereus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Dionysius Longinus, and Quinctilian. 

Having presumed thus far to advise authors, I hope 1 may 
be pardoned for saying a word to readers, and the more so, as 
the subject has not often been touched. 

Whoever reads a perfect or finished composition, whatever be 

«the language, whatever the subject, should read it, even if alone, 
both audibly and distinctly. 

In ἃ composition of this character, not only precise words are 
admitted, but words metaphorical and ornamental. And further, 
as every sentence contains a latent harmony, so is that harmony 
derived from the rhythm of its constituents parts.* 

A composition, then, like this, should (as I ‘said before) be 
read both distinctly and audibly’; with due regard to stops and 
pauses; with occasional elevations and depressions of the voice, 
and whatever else constitutes just and accurate pronunciation." 
He who, despising, or neglecting, or knowing nothing of all this, 
reads a work of such charactef, as he would read a sessions- 
paper, will not only miss many beauties of the style, but will 
probably miss (which is worse) a large pre portion of the sense. 

Something still remains concerning the doctrine of whole and 
parts, and those essentials of dramatic imitation, manner, senti- 
ment, and the fable. But these inquiries properly form other 
chapters. 


CHAPTER V. 


CONCERNIGG WHOLE AND PARTS, AS ESSENTIAI. TO THE CONSTITUTING 
OF A LEGITIMATE WORKK——THE THEORY ILLUSTRATED FROM THE 
sEORGICS OF VIRGIL, AND Tee MENEXENUS OF PLATO-~—SAME THEORY 
APRLIED TO SMALLER PIECES——TOTALITY, ESSENTIAL TO SMALL 
WORKS, AS WELL AS GREAT——EXAMPLES TO ILLUSTRATE——ACCURACY, 
ANOTHER ESSENTIAL——-MORE SO TO SMALLER PIECES, AND WHY-—» 
TRANSITION ‘IO DRAMATIC SPECULATIONS. 


Every legitimate work should Ve one, as much as a vegetable, 
or an animal; and, to be one like them, it should be a whole, 
consisting of pdrts, and bé in nothing redundant, in nothing 
deficient. The difference is, the whole of an animal, or ἃ 
vegetable, consists of parts, which exist at once: the whole of 
an oration, or a poem, as it must be either heard or perused, 
consists of parts not taken at once, ‘but in a due‘and orderly 
succession. 

The description of such a whole -is perfectly simple, but not, 
for that simplicity, the less td be approved. : 


& Sce before, from p. 410 to p. 410. 1. iii. 5. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23. p. 4. 73, 74, 18. 
h Vid. Scriptor, ad Herefn, 1. i. 8, 3, edit. Qron, 1718. 
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A whole, we are informed, should have a beginning, middle, 
and end.' If we doubt this, let us suppose a composition to 
want them: would not the very vulgar say, it had neither head 
nor tail ἢ , 

Nor are the constitutive parts, though equally simple in their 
description, for that reason less founded in truth. “ A beginning 
is that, which nothing necessarily precedes, but which something 
naturally follows. An end is that, which nothing naturally- 
follows, but which something necessarily precedes. A middle is 
that, which something precedes, to distinguish it from a be- 
gmees and which something follows, to distinguish it from an 
end. 

I might illustrate this from a proposition in Euclid. The 
statinge of the thing to be proved, makes the beginning; the 
proving “of #, makes the middle; and the asserting of it to have 
been proved, makes the ‘conclusion, or end: and thus is every 
such proposition a complete and perfect whole. 

The same holds in writings δὲ a character totally different. 
Let us take for an example the'most highly-finished performance 
mnong the Romans, and that in their most polished period, 
ISmean the Georgics*of Virgil. ° 
(Quid faciat lactas segetes, quo fidere terram 
Vertere, Mzecenas, (2) ulmisque adjungere vites 
Conveniat ; (3) qua cura boum, qui cultus habendo 


Sit pecori ; (4) apibus quanta experientia parcin, 
Hine canege incipiam, δυο, Virg. Goerg, i. 


In these lines, and 50. on (if we consult the original) for forty-two 
lines inclusive, we have the beginning ; which beginning includes 
two things, the plan, and the invocation. 9 

In the foar first verses we have the plan, which plan gradually 
opens and becomes the whole work, as an acorn, when developed, 
becomes a perfect oak. After this ®omes the invocation, which 
extends to the last of the forty-two verses above mentioned. 
The two together give us the true character of a beginning, 
which, as above described, nothing can precede,.and which 10 is 
necessary that something should follow. 

The remaining part of the first book, together with the three 
books following, to verse the 458th of book the fourth, make 
the middle; which also has its true character, that of suceceding 
the beginning, where we expect something further ; and that of 
preceding the end, where we expect fiothing more. 

The eighj last verses of the peerg make the end, which, like 
the beginning, is short, and which preserves its real character by 


᾿ Ὅλον δέ ἐστι τὸ ἔχον ἀρχὴν καὶ τοὐναντίον, ὃ αὐτὸ per’ ἄλλο πέφυκεν 
μέσον καὶ τελευτήν. Arist.*Poet. cap. 7. εἶναι, ἢ ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἢ ὡς ἐπιτοπολὺ; μετὰ 
Ρ. 3251. edit. SyIb. . δὲ τοῦτο ἄλλο αὐδέν. Μέσον δὲ ἘΞ τας 
᾿Αρχὴ δὲ ἔστιν, ὁ αὑτὸ μὲν ἐξ ἀνάγκης μετ᾽ ἄλλο, καὶ μετ᾽ ἐκοῖνο ἐτερον. sArist. | 
μὴ per ἄλλο dort: μετ᾽ ἐκεῖνο δ᾽ ἕτερον Poet. cap. 7. p. 231], 232. edit. Sylb. 
πεφνκὲν εἶναι ἢ γινέσθαι. Τελέντὴ δὲ 
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satisfring the reader, that all is complete, and that nothing is ty 
follow. The performance is even dated. It finishes like an 
epistle, giving us the place and time of writing; but then giving 
them in such a manner as they ought to come from Virgil, 

But to open our thoughts into a further detail. 

As the poem from its very name respects various matters 
relative to land, (Georgica,) and which are cither immediately or 

* mediately connected with it ; among the variety of these matterg 
the poem begins from the lowest, and thence advances gradually 
from higher to higher, till having reached the highest, it there 
properly stops. 

The first book begins from the simple culture of the earth, 
and from its humblest progeny, corn, legumes, flowers, &e.™ 

It is a nobler species of vegetables which employs the second 
book. where we are taught the culture of trees, and, among 
others, of that important pair, the olive and the vine." Yet it 
must be remembered, that all thix is nothing more than the 
culture of nfere vegetable and Inanimate nature. 

[t is in the third book that the poet rises to nature sensitive 
and animated, when he gives us precepts about cattle, horses, 
sheep, &c.°" 

At length, in the fourth book, when matters draw to a con- 
clusion, then it is he treats his subject in a moral and political 
way. He no longer pursues the culture of the mere brute na- 
ture; he then describes, as he tells us, 

Mores, ct studia, et populos, et preelia, ἅς. . 
For such is the character of his bees, those truly social and po- 
litical animals. It is here he first mentions arts, and memory, 
and lawS, and families. It is here (their great gigacity con- 
sidered) he supposes a portion imparted of a sublimer principle. 
It is here that every thingg;egetable or merely brutal seems for- 
gotten, while all appears at least human, and sometimes even 
divine. 

His quidam signis, atque hg exempla secuti, 

ease apihus partem divina mentis, et haustus 

/Etherios dixere: deum namque ire per omnes 

Terrasque tractusque maris, Kc. Georg. iv, 219. 

When the subject will not permit him to proceed further, he 
suddenly conveys his reader, by the fable of Aristacus, among 
nymphs, heroes, demi-gods, and gods, and thus leaves him m 
company, supposed more than mortal. 

. This: is not only a sublime conclision to the fourth book, 


! See Philosophical Arrangements, page οὗ his firgt book, Ulmisque adjungere vites, 
336. and‘is the entire subject of the second, the 
m These are implied by Virgil in the same exceptions made as before. Oe. 
first line of his first botk, and in every o ‘This is the third subject mentioned in 
other part of it, the Episodes and Epilogue the Proeme, and fills (according to just 
excepted. order), éhe entire third book, making the 
" This too is asserted at the beginning same exceptions as before. 
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but naturally leads to the conclusion of the whole work; for 
he does no more after this than shortly recapitulate, and 
elegantly blend his recapitulating with a compliment to Au- 
gnstus. 

But even this is not all. 

The dry didactic character of the Georgics made it necessary 
they should be enlivened by episodes and digressions. It has 
been the art of the poct, that these episodes and digressions, 
should be homogeneous; that is, should so connect with the sub- 
ject, as to become (as it were) parts of it. On these principles 
every book has for its end, what T eall an epilogue; for its be- 
ginning, an invocation ; and for its middle, the several precepts 
relative to its subject, I mean husbandry. Having a beginning, 
a middle, and an end, every part itself becomes a smaller whole, 
though With respect to the general plan it is nothing more than 
apart. Thus the human arin, with a view to its elbow, its hand, 
its fingers, &c. is as clearly a whole, as it is simply but a part 
with a view to the entire body. ° ‘ 

The smaller wholes of this divine poem may merit some at- 
tention; by these 1 mean each particular book. 

*Kach book has an*invocation. The fftst invokes,the sun, the 
moon, the various rural deities, and, lastly, Augustus; the se- 
cond mvyokes Baechus; the third, Pales and Apollo; the fourth, 
his patron Mecenas, 1 do not dwell on these vocations, much 
less on the parts which follow, for this, in fact, would be writing 
a comment upoy the poem. But the epilogues, besifes their 
own intrinsic beauéy, are tuo much to our purpose to be passed 
in silence. 

In the arrangement of them, the poet seems to haye pursued 
such an order, as that alternate affections should be alternately 
excited ; and this he has done, well knowing the importance of 
that generally acknowledged truthL®‘ the force derived to con- 
traries by their juxta-position or succession.”? The first: book 
ends with those portents and prodigies, both upon earth and in 
the heavens, which preecded the death of the,dictator Cesar. 
To these direful scenes the epilogue of the second book opposes 
the tranquillity and felicity of the rural life, which (as he informs 
us) faction and civil discord do nog usually impair: 

Non rea Romance, peritaraque regna, 

Tu the ending of the third book we read of a pestilence, and of 
nature in devastation ; in the fourth, of nature restored, and, by 
help of the gods, replenighed. 2 

As this concluding epilogue (I mean the fable of Aristafus) 
occupies the most important place, so is it decorated accordingly 
With language, events, plaées, and personages. 

o language was ever more polished ang harmonious. The 
descent of Aristeeus to his mother, and of Orpheus to the shades, 
P’Sec before, p. 401, 402. 
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are events; the watery palace of the Nereids, the cavern of 
Proteus, and the scene of the infernal regions, are places; 
Aristzeus, old Proteus, Orpheus, Eurydice, Cyllene and her 
nymphs, are personages; all great, all striking, all sublime. 

Let us view these epilogues in the poet's order: 1. Civil 
horrors; 2. Rural tranquillity ; 3. Nature laid waste; 4. Nature 
restored. Here, as we have said already, different passions are, 

«by the subjects being alternate,’ alternately excited; and yet 
withal excited so judiciously, that, when the poem concludes, 
and all is at an end, the reader leaves off with tranquillity and 
oy. 

From the Georgics of Virgil we procecd to the Menexenus of 
Plato; the first being the most finished form of a didactic poem, 

the latter, the most consummate model of a panégyrical eration. 

The Menexenus is a funeral oration in praise of those brave 
Athenians who had fallen in battle by generously asserting the 
cause of their country. Like the Georgics, and every other 

Just composition, this oration has a beginning, a middle, and an 
end, ; 

The beginning is a solemn account of the deceased having re- 
ceived all the legitimat@rights of burial, ard of the propriety of 
doing them honour vot only by deeds, but by words; that is, 
not only by funeral ceremonies, but by a speech, to perpetuate 
the memory of their maguanimity, and to recommend it to their 
posterity as an object of imitation. 

As the deceased were brave and gallant men, we are shewn 
by what means they caine to possess their eharacter, and what 
noble exploits they performed in consequence. 

Hence the middle of the oration contains, first, their origin; 
next, their education and form of government; and last of all, 
the consequence of such an origin and education; their heroic 
achievements from the earl®st days to the time then present.’ 

The middle part being thus complete, we come to the con- 
clusion ; which is, perhaps, the most sublime piece of oratory, 
both for the plan and execution, which is extant of any age, or 
in any language. : 

By an awful prosopopeia, the deceased are called up to ad- 
dress the living; the fathers, slain in battle, to exhort their 
living children; the children, slain in battle, to console their 
living fathers; and this with every idea of manly consolation, 
and with every generous incentive to a contempt of death, and a 
love of their country, that the powers,of nature or οὗ art could 
supgest.” 

It is here this oration concludes, being (as we have shewn) ἃ 


᾿ { e 

4 See before, p. 423. ᾿ * See, the same edition, from the words 

τ See Dr. Bentham’s elégant edition of Ὦ παῖδες, ὅτι μέν ἐστε πατέρων ἀγαθῶν, 

‘this oration, in his Λόγοι ᾿Ἐπιταφίοι, printed p. 41, to the conclusion of the oration, p- 
at Oxford, 1746, from p. 21 to p. 40. 48, .5" 
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yerfect whole, executed with all the strength of a sublime lan- 
vuage, under the management of a great and sublime genius. 

If these speculations appear too dry, they may be rendered 
more pleasing, if the reader would peruse the two pieces cri- 
ticised. His labour, he might be assured, would not be lost, as 
he would peruse two of the finest pieces, which the two finest 
ages of antiquity produced. 

We cannot however quit this theory concerning whole and 
parts, without observing, that it regards alike both small works 
and great; and that it descends even to an essay, to a sonnet, 
toan ode. These minuter efforts of genius, unless, they possess 
(if I may be pardoned the expression) a certain character of 
tutality, lose a capital pleasure derived from their union; from 
a unionewhich, collected in a few pertinent ideas, combines them 
all happily, under one amicable form. Without this union, the 
production is no better than a sort of vague effusion, where sen- 
tences follow sentences, and stanzas follow stanzas, with no ap- 
parent reason why they should le two rather tham twenty, or 
twenty rather than two. : 

If we want another argument fer this minuter totality, we 
mty refer to nature,*which art is said*%¥o imitate.- Not only 
this universe is one stupendous whole, but such also is a tree, a 
shrub, a flower; such those beings which, without the aid of 
classes, even escape our perception. And so much for totality, 
(1 venture to familiarize the term,) that common and essential 
character to every, legzitimate composition. 

There is another tharacter left, which, though foreign to the 
present purpose, | venture to mention, and that is the character 
of accuracy. Every work ought to be as accurate asgpossible. 
And yet, théugh this apply to works of every kind, there is a 
difference whether the work be great or small. In greater 
works, (such as histories, epic poem® and the like,) their very 
Inagnitude excuses incidental defects, and their authors, accord- 
ing to Horace, may be allowed to slumber. It is otherwise in 
smaller works, for the very reason that they are smaller. Such, 
through every part, both in sentiment and diction, should be 
perspicuous, pure, simple, and precise. 

As examples often illustrate better than theory, the following 
short piece is subjoined for perusal. The reader may be assured, 
it comes not from the author; and yet, though not his own, he 
cannot help feeling a paternal solicitude for it; ἃ wish for in- 
dulgence to a juvenile genjus, that never meant a private essay 
for public inspection. 


ee PERDITA TO FLORIZEL. 
Φ 
. © Argument. 


4 a 
“Several ladies in the country having acted a dramatic pas- 
toral, in which one of them, under the name of Florizel, a shep- 
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herd, makes love to another, under the name of Perdita, a shep. 
herdess; their acting being finished, and they returned to their 
proper characters, one of them addresses the other in the follow- 
ing lines: =, 

“ΝΟ more shall we with trembling hear that bell, 

Which shew'd me, Perdita; thee, Florizel. 

No more thy brilliant eyes, with looks of love, 

Shall in my bosom gentle pity move. 

The curtain drops, and now we both remain, 

You free from mimic love, and I from pain. 

Yet grant one favonr—tho’ our drama ends, 

Let the feign’d lovers still be real friends.” 


The author, in his own works, as far'as his genius would 
assist, has endeavoured to give them a just totality.” He has 
endeavoured that each of them should exhibit a real beginning, 
middle, and end, and these properly adapted to the places 
which they possess, and indapable of transposition, without 
detriment or confusion. He does not, however, venture upon a 
detail, because he dogg not think it worthy to follow the detail 
of productions, like thé Georgics or the Menexenus. a5 

So much, therefore, for the speculation concerning whole and 
parts, and such matters relative to it, as have incitlentally 
arisen. 

We are now to say something upon the theory of sentiment ; 
and as sentiment and manners are intimately connected, and in 
a drama both of them naturally rise out δὲ the fable, it seems 
also proper to say something upon dramatic speculation in gene- 


ral, beggining, according to order, first from the first. 
4 


CHAPTER VI. 


DRAMATIC SPECELATIONS—THE CONSTITUTIVE PARTS OF EVERY DRAMA 
—SIX IN NUMBER—WHICH OF THESE BELONG TO OTHER ARTISTS— 
WHICH TO THE POET—TRANSITION TO THOSE WHICH APPERTAIN TO 
THE POET. Ὲ 


Tus laws and principles of dramatic poetry among the Greeks, 
whether it was from the excellence of their pieces, or of their 
language, or of both, were treated with attention gven by thet 
ablest philosophers. 

We shall endeavour to give a sketch of their ideas; and, if tt 
shall appear that we illustrate by’ instarces chicfly-modern, We 
have so done, because we believe that it demonstrates the unr 
versality of the precepts. 

t The play-bell.' 
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A dramatic piece, or (in more common language) a play, is 
the detail or exhibition of a certain action: not, however, an 
action, like one in history, which is supposed actually to have 
happened, but, though taken from history, a fiction or imitation, 
in various particulars derived from invention. It is by this that 
Sophocles and Shakspeare differ from Thucydides and Clarendon. 
It is invention makes them poets, and not metre; for had Coke 
or Newton written in verse, they could not, for that reason, have 
been called poets." 

Again, a dramatic piece, or play, is the exhibition of an action; 
not siinply related, as the Afneid or Paradise Lost, but where 
the partics concerned are made to appear in person, and _per- 
sonully to converge and act their own story. It is by this that 
the Sarfson Agonistes differs from the Paradise Lost, though 
both of them poems from the safne sublime author. 

Now such dramatic piece, or play, in order to make it pleas- 
ing, (and, surely, to please is an essential to the drama,) must 
have a beginning, middle, and end ; that is, as far as* possible, be 
a perfect whole, having parts. If it be defective here, it will be 
hardly comprehensible; and if hardly comprehensible, it is not 
possible that it should please. ᾿ 5 

But upon whole and parts, as we have spoken already,* we 
speak fot now. At present we remark, that such an action, as 
here described, makes in every play what we call the story, or 
(to use a term more technical) the fable; and that this story or 
fable is, and has Lee justly called, the very soul of the drama,’ 
siuce from this it dcfives its very existence. 

We proceed: this drama, then, being an action, and that not 
rehearsed like an epopee or history, but actually trangected by 
certain present living agents, it becomes necessary that these 
agents should mutually converse, and that they should have too 
a certain place where to hold their conversation. Hence we 
perecive that in every dramatic piece, not only the fable is a 

erequisite, but the scenery, and the stage, and, more than these, a 
proper diction. Indeed, thé seenery and stage are not in the 
poet’s department: they belong at best to the painter, and after 
him to inferior artists. The diction is the poet’s, and this indeed 
is important, since the whole of kis performance is conveyed 
through the dialogue. 

But diction being admitted, we are still to observe, that there 
are other things wanting, of no less importance. In the various 

[Ὶ 9 


." Δῆλον οὖν ἐκ τούτων ὅτι τὸν ποιητὴν and as the objects he imitates are human 
μάλλον τῶν μύθων εἶναι δεῖ ποιητὴν, ἢ τῶν actions.” Arist. de Poet. cap. 9. p. 284. 
μέτρων, ὅσω ποιητὴς κατὰ τὴν μίμησίν edit. Sylb. 

ort’ μιμεῖται δὲ ras πράξεις. “If is e* Sup. chap. v. " 
therefore evident hence, that a poet, or γ᾽ Αρχὴ μὲν οὖν καὶ οἷον ψυχὴ ὁ μῦθος 
maker, ought rather to be a maker of τῆς τραγῳδίας. Arist. Poet. c. 6. τ. 231. . 
fables than of verses, inasmuch asehe is a edit. Sylb. 
poet, or maker, in virtue of his imitation, 
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transactions of real life, every person does not simply speak, byt 
some way or other speaks his mind, and discovers by his be. 
haviour certain traces of character. Now it is in these almost 
inseparable accidents to human conduct, that we perceive the 
nise of sentiment and manners. And hence it follows, that as 
dramatic fiction copies real life, not only diction is a necessary 
part of it, but manners also, and sentiment. 

We may subjoin one part more, and that is music. Tho 
ancient choruses between the acts were probably sung, and 
perhaps the rest was delivered in a species of recitative. Our 
modern theatres have a band of music; and have music often 
introduced where there is no opera. In this last, (I mean the 
opera,) music seems to claim precedence. ; 

From these speculations it appears, that the constitutive parts 
of the drama are six; that is to say, the fable, the manners, the 
centiment, the diction, the scenery, and the music.” 

But then, as out of these six the scenery and the music appear 
to appertain to other artists, and the play (as far as respects the 
poet) is complete without them; it remains that its four primary 
and capital parts are the fable, the manners, the sentiment, and 
the dictiom : of 

These, by way of sketch, we shall successively consider, com- 
mencing from the fable, as the first in dignity and rank. 


CHAPTER VII. * 


IN THE CONSTITUTIVE PARTS OF A DRAMA, THE FABLE CONSIDERED 
FIRST——ITS DIFFERENT SPECIEs——-WHICH FIT FOR cOmEpyY, WHICH 
FOR TRAGEDY——ILLUSTRATIONS BY EXAMPLES~—REVOLUTIONS— 
DISCOVERIES——TRAGIC paSs10NS—LILLO'S FATAL CURIOSITY——COM- 
PARED WITH THE G:DIPUS TYRANNUS OF SOPHOCLES—IMPORTANCE 
OF FABLES, BOTH TRAGIC AND COMIC—-HOW THEY DIFFER-—BA)D, 
FABLES, WHENCE-——-OTHER DRAMA'PIC REQUISITES, WITHOUT THE 
FABLE, MAY BE EXCELLENT—-FIFTH ACTS, HOW CHARACTERIZED BY 
BOME DRAMATIC WRITERS. 


Ir we treat of dramatic fables or stories, we must first inquire 
how many are their species; and these we endeavour to arrange, 
as follows. 

One species is, when the,several events flow in aq similar suc- 
céssion, and calmly maintain that equal course, till the succession 
stops, and the fable is at an end. Such is the story of a simple 


2 They are thus enumerated by Aristotle : The doctrines of Aristotle, in this and 
Μῦθος, καὶ ἤθη, καὶ λέξις, καὶ διάνοια, καὶ the following chapters, may be said to com 
ὄψις, καὶ μελοποίϊα. De Poet. c. 0. p. 230. tain ina manner the whole dramatic art. 
edit. Sylb. ' 
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peasant, who quietly dies in the cottage where he was born, 
the same throughout his life, both in manners and in rank. 

There is a second species of story or fable, not simple, but 
complicated ;* a species where the succeeding events differ 
widely from the preceding; as, for example, the story of the 
well-known Massinello, who, in a few days, from a poor fisher- 
man rose to sovereign authority. Here the succession is not 
equal or similar, because we have a sudden revolution from low 
to high, from mean to magnificent. 

There is another complicated species, the reverse of this last, 
where the revolution, though in extremes, is from high to low, 
from magnificent to mean. This may be illustrated by the same 
Massinello, who, after a short taste of sovereignty, was igno- 
miniously slain. δὸς 

And thus are all fables or’.stories cither simple or com- 
plicated : and the complicated also of two subordinate sorts; of 
which the one, beginning from had, ends in good; the other, 
beginning from good, ends in bade ὲ 

If we contemplate these various species, we shall find the 
simple story least adapted cither to comedy or tragedy. It 
wants those striking revolutions, those unexpected djscoveries,” 
so essential to engage and to detain a spectator. 

It ix, not so with complicated storics. Here every sudden 
revolution, every discovery, has a charm, and the unexpected 
events never fail to interest. 

It must be remarjed, however, of these complicated Stories, 
that, where the revelution is from bad to good, as in the first 
subordinate sort, they are more natural to comedy than to 
tragedy,° because comedies, however perplexed and tugbid may 


ἃ Εἰσὶ δὲ τῶν μύθων of μὲν ἁπλοῖ, οἱ δὲ 
πεπλεγμένοι" καὶ γὰρ αἱ πράξεις, ὧν μι- 
μήσεις οἱ μυθοί εἰσιν, ὑπάρχουσιν εὐθὺς 
οὔσαι τοιαύται" λέγω δὲ, κι τ. Δ. “OF 
fables, some are simple, and some are com- 

eplicated ; for such are human actions, of 


change from ignorance to knowledge ; know- 
ee either to friendship or enmity 
betwetn those who [in the course of the 
drama] are destined to felicity or infélicity.” 
Aristot. Poet. ut supra. 

¢ The Stagirite having approved the 


which fables are imitations. By sinSle, 


I mean,” ἄς, Aristot. Poet. cap. 10. p, 235. 


edit. Sylb. 

» ‘These revolutions and discoveries are 
called in Greek περιπέτειαι and ἀναγνώ- 
pices. They are thus defined: Ἐστὶ δὲ 
περιπέτεια μὲν ἡ εἷς τὸ ἐναντίον τῶν πρατ- 
Τομένων μεταβόλη, καθάπερ εἴρηται, καὶ 
τοῦτο δὲ----κατὰ τὸ εἰκὸς, ἢ ἀναγκαῖον : “A 
revolution is, as has been already said, a 
change into thereverse of what i¢ doing, 
and that either according to probability, or 
from necessity.” Aristot. Poet. ς. 11. p. 235. 
edit. Sylb. Again ; "Avaryvdpyais δ᾽ ἐστὶν, 
ὥσπερ καὶ τοὔνομα σημαίνει; ἐξ ἀγνοίας 
εἰς γνῶσιν μεταβολὴ, ἢ εἰς φιλίαν ἢ ἔχθραν 
Τῶν πρὸς εὐτυχίαν ἣ δυστυχίαν ὡρισμένων : 

discovery is, as the name implics, a 


practice, that tragedy should end with in- 
felicity, and told us that the introduction 
of felicity was a sort of compliment paid by 
the poet to the wishes of the spectators, adds, 
pop the subject of a happy ending—"Eor, 
δὲ οὐχ αὕτη ἀπὸ Ppayedlas ἡδονὴ. ἀλλὰ 
μᾶλλον τῆς κωμῳδίας οἰκεία" ἐκεῖ γὰρ ἂν 
of ἔχθιστοι Gow ἐν τῷ μύθω" οἷον Ορέστης 
καὶ Αἴγισθος" φίλοι γενόμενοι ἐπὶ τελευτῆς 
ἐξέρχονται, καὶ ἀποθνήσκει οὐδεὶς ὑπ᾽ οὐ- 
δενόξ ; © This is ποῖ a pleasure arising fram 
tragedy, but is rather peculiar to comedy. 
For there, if the characters are most hostile, 
(as much 50, as Orestes and /Kgisthus 
were,) they become friends at last, when 
they quit the stage, nor does any one die 
by the means of any other.” Aristot, 
Poet. c. 13. p. 238. edit. Sylb. 
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be their beginning, generally produce at last (as well the ancient 
as the modern) a reconciliation of parties, and a wedding ip 
consequence. Not only Terence, but every modern may furnigh 
us with examples. 

On the coiitrary, when the revolution, as in the second sort, 
is from good to bad, (that is, from happy to unhappy, from 
prosperous to adverse,) here we discover the true fable, or story, 
proper for tragedy. Common sense leads us to call, even in real 
life, such events, tragical. When Henry the Fourth of France, 
the triumphant sovereign of a great people, was unexpectedly 
murdered by a wretched fanatic, we cannot help saying, it was 
a tragical story. 

But to come to the tragic drama itself. 

We see this kind of revolution sublimely gases | in the 
(Edipus of Sophocles; where &dipus, after having. flattered 
himself in vain, that his suspicions would be relieved by his 
inquiries, is at last by those very inquiries plunged into the 
deepest woe," from finding it confirmed and put beyond doubt, 
that he had murdered his own father, and was then married to 
his own mother. 

We see the force also of such a revolution in Milten’s 
Samson Agonistes. When his father had specious hopes to 
redeem him from captivity, these hopes are at ouce blagted by 
his unexpected destruction." 

Othello commences with a prospect of conjugal felicity ; Lear 
with tLat of repose, by retiring from royalty.‘ Different revolu- 
tions (arising from jealousy, ingratignde, αἰ other culpable af- 
fections) change both of these pleasing prospects into the 
deepest distress, and with this distress cach of the tragedies 
concludés. ‘ 

Nor is it a small heightening to these revolutions, if they are 
attended, as in the (Edijgis, with a discovery; that is, if the 
parties who suffer, and those who cause their suflerings, are 
discovered to be connected: for example, to be husband and 
wife, brother and sister, parents augl a child, &c. 

If a man in real life happen to kill another, it certainly 
heightens the misfortune, even though an event of mere chance, 
if he discover that person to be his father or his son. 

It is easy to perceive, if these events are tragic, (aud can we 
for a moment doubt them to be such‘) that pity and terror are 
the true tragic passions;® that they truly bear that name, and 
are necessarily diffused through every fable truly tragic. 

e € 4 


ἃ See the same Poetics of Aristotle, in imaginary mender seems to have paid the 
the beginning of chay. 11. “Ὥσπερ ἐν τᾷ same compliment to his audience, as Wis 
οἰδίποδι, «. τ. A. p. 235. edit. Sy)b. paid to other audiences two,thousand year 

© See Samson Agonistes, v. 1452, &.*« ago, and then justly censured, See note % 

f This example refers te the real Lear of p. 429° 
Shakspeare, not the spurious one, com- & It has been observed, that if persons 
monly acted under his name, where the οὗ consymmate virtue and probity are made 
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Now whether our ingenious countryman, Lillo, in that capital 
Jav of his, the Fatal Curiosity, learned this doctrine from 
others, or was guided by pure genius, void of critical literature ; 
‘,is certain that in this tragedy (whatever was the causc) we 
fnd the model of a perfect fable, under all the cifaracters here 
described. 

“A long-lost son, returning home unexpectedly, finds his 

arents alive, but perishing with indigence. 

“The young man, whom from his long absence 115. parents 
never expected, discovers himself first to an amiable friend, his 
long-loved Charlotte, and with her concerts the manner how to 
dixcover himself to his parents. 

“Tt is agreed he should go to their house, and there remain 
mnkuown, till Gharlotte should arrive, und make the happy 
discoverw. zh ee 

“He goes thither accordingly ; and having, by a letter of 
Charlotte’s, been admitted, converses, though unknown, both 
with father and mother, and beholds their misery with filial 
affection; complains at length be was fatigued, (which in fact he 
really was,) nnd begs he may be admitted for a while to repose. 
Regiring, he delivers ἃ cashet to his mother, and tells her it is a 
deposit she must guard till he awakes. 

“ Cuyiosity tempts her to open the casket, where she is dazzled 
with the splendour of innumerable jewels. Objects so alluring 
suggest bad ideas, and poverty soon gives to those ideas a sanc- 
tion, Black as they gre, she communicates them to her hasband, 
who, at first reluctayt, is afylength persuaded, and for the sake 
of the jewels stabs the stranger while he sleeps. 

“The fatal murder is perpetrating, or at least but barely 
perpetrated, gvhen Charlotte arrives, full of joy, to inf6rm them 
that the stranger within their walls was their long-lost ‘son.” 

What a discovery? What a reyglution? How irresistibly 
are the tragic passions of terror and pity excited.” ; 

It is no small praise to this affecting fable, that it so much 
*rescmbles that of the play jugt mentioned, the GEdipus Tyrannus. 
In both tragedies, that which apparently leads to joy, leads in 
its completion to misery; both tragedies concur in the horror 
of their discoveries; and both in those great outlines of a truly 
tragic revolution, where (according*to the nervous sentiment of 
Lillo himself) we see 


unfortunate, it does not move our pity, for 
we are shocked; if persons notoriously 
infamous are unf@rtunate, it may méve our 
humanity, but hardly then our pity. It 
remains that pity, and we may add fear, 
are naturally egcited by middle characters, 
thosee who are nu way distifguished “by 
their extraordinary virtue, nor who bring 
their misfortunes upon them so much by 
Improbity as by error. "8 


As we think the sufferings of such 
persons rather hard, they move our pity ; 
as wé think them like ourselves, they maye 
our fear. 

This will explain the following expres- 
sions : Ἔλεος μὲν; περὶ τὸν ἀνάξιον" φόβος 
δὲν περὶ τὸν ὅμοιον. Aristot. Poet. c. 13. 
p. 237. edit. Syly 

bh Sce page 430. 
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The two extremes of life, 
The highest happiness, and deepest woe, 
With all the sharp and bitter aggravations 
Of such a vast transition. 


A further ‘concurrence may be added, which is, that each 
piece begins and proceeds in a train of events, which with perfect 
probability lead to its conclusion, without the help of machines, 
deities, prodigies, spectres, or any thing clse incomprehensible 
or incredible." 

We may say, too, in both pieces there exists totality ; that is 
to say, they have a beginning, a middle, and an end.! 

We mention this again, though we have mentioned it already, 
because we think we cannot enough enforce so absolutely es- 
sential a requisite; a requisite descending in ‘poetry fgom the 
mighty epopee down to the milute ‘epigram; and never to he 
dispensed with, but in sessions-papers, controversial pamphlets, 
and those passing productions, which, like certain insects of 
which we read, live and dic wkhin the day.” 

And now having given, in the‘above instances, this description 
of the tragic fable, we may be enabled to perceive its amazing 
efficacy. Jt does not, like a fine sentiment, or ἃ beautaful 
simile, give an occasional or local grace; it is never out of 
sight; it adorns every part, and passes through the whole. 

It was from these reasonings that the great father of criticism, 
speaking of the tragic fable, calls it the very soul of tragedy." 

Nor ‘is this assertion Jess true of the comic fable, whieh has, 
too, like the tragic, its revolutiong and cts discoveries ; its 
praise from natural order, and from a just totality. > 

The difference between them only lies in the persons and 
the catastrophe, inasmuch as (contrary to the usual practice of 
tragedy) the comic persons are mostly either of middle or lower 
life, and the catastrophe f@ the greater part from bad to good, 
or (te talk less in extremes) from turbid to trauquil.® 

On fables, comic as well as tragic, we may alike remark, that, 
when good, like many other fine things, they are difficult. And’ 
hence perhaps the cause, why in this respect so many dramas 
are defective; and why their story or fable is commonly no 
more than either a jumble of events hard to comprehend, or 4 
tale taken from *sume wretched novel, which has little founda- 
tion either in nature or probability. 

Even in the plays we most adinire, we shall seldom find our 
admiration to arise from the fable: it is either from the sent- 
: 4 ae 
nrent, as in Measure for Measure; or from the purity of the 


k T¢ is true, that in one play mention is 1 Seo chap. v. 4 
made of an oracle; in the other, of *a m Vid, Aristot. Animal, Histor.*l ¥: 
dream; but neither of ¢hem affects the p. 143. edit. Sylb. 
catastrophe ; which in both plays arises " See before, p. 427. 


from incidents perfectly natural. ° Ses p, 429, 430. 
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diction, 88. in Cato; or from the characters and manners, ag in 
Lear, Othello, Falstaff, Benedict and Beatrice, Ben the Sailor, 
sir Peter and lady Teazle, with the other persons «i that 
pleasing drama, the School for Scandal. “ 

To these merits, which are great, we may add others far 
inferior, such as the scenery; such as, in tragedy, the spectacle 
of pomps and processions; in comedy, the amusing bustle of 
surprises and squabbles; all of which have their effect, and keep . 
our attention alive. 

But here, alas! commences the grievance. After sentiment, 
diction, characters, and manners; after the elegance of scenes; 
after pomps and processions, squabbles and surprises; when, 
these being over, the whole draws to a conclusion, it is then un- 
furtunagely comes the failure. At that critical moment, of all 
the most interesting, (by that critical moment, I mean the 
catastrophe,) it is then the poor spectator is led into a labyrinth, 
where both himself and the poct are often lost together. 

Ju tragedy, this knot, like the Gordian knot, ig frequently 
solved by the sword. The principal parties are slain; and, 
these being despatched, the play euds of course. 

In cqnedy, the expedient is little better. The old, gentleman 
of the drama, after having fretted and stormed through the 
first foyr acts, towards the conclusion of the fifth is unaccount- 
ably appeased. At the same time, the dissipated coquette and 
the dissolute fine gentleman, whose vices cannot be occasional, 
but must clearly be ,habitual, are in the space of half scene 
miraculously reformed, andxgrow at once as completely good as 
if they had never been otherwise. : 

Jt was from a sense of this concluding jumble, this ynnatural 
huddling of events, that a witty friend of mine, who was hinself 
a dramatic writer, used pleasantly, though perhaps rather freely, 
to damn the man who invented fitth acts.’ 
gone so much for the nature or character of the dramatic 
able. 

We are now to inquire cpncerning manners and ‘sentiment ; 
and first for the theory of manners. 


P So said the celebrated Henry Ficlding, 
who was a respectable person both by edu- 
cation and birth, having been bred at Eton 
school and Leyden, and being lineally de- 
acended from an earl of Deubigh. 

His Joseph Andrews and Tom Jones 
nay be called Ipuster-pieces in the comic 
epopee, which none since have equalled, 
though multitudes have imitated; and 
Which he was peculiarly qualified, to write 
in the mannershe did, both fom his life, 
his lefrning, and his genius. . 


Had his life been less irregular, (for ir- 
regular it was, and gpent in a promiscuous 
intercourse with persons of all ranks,) his 
pictures of human kind had neither been 80 
various nor so natural. 

Ifad he possessed less of literature, he 
could not have infused such a spirit of 
classical clegance. ᾿ 

Had his gendus been less fertile in wit 
and humour, he could not have maintained 
that nointerrupted pleasantry, which never 
suffers his ἀμ ts feel fatigue. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


CONCERNING DRAMATIC MANNERS——-WHAT CONSTITUTES THEM——MAN- 
NEKS OF OTHELLO, MACBETH, HAMLET——TIIOSE OF THE LAST QUEs- 
TIONED, AND WHY—CONSISTENCY REQUIRED——YET SOMETIMES 
BLAMEARLE, AND WI1Y—GENUINE MANNERS IN SHAKSPEARE—1N 
LILLO—MANNERS, MORALLY BAD, POETICALLY GOOD. 


“ When the principal persons of any drama preserve such a 
consistency of conduct, (it matters not whether that conduct be 
virtuous or vicious,) that, after they have appeared for a scene 
or two, we conjecture what they will do hergafter from what 
they have done already, such persons in poetry may be“said to 
have manners, for by this, and this only, are pvetic manners 
constituted.” 

To explain this assertion by recurring to instances: As soon ag 
we have seen the violent love and weak credulity of Othello, the 
fatal jealousy, in which they terminate, is no more than what 
Wwe may conjecture. When we have marked the attention pgid 
by Macbeth to the witches, to the persuasions of his wife, and 
to the flattering dictates of his own ambition, we suspect some- 
thing atrocious; nor are we surprised that, in the event, he 
murders Duncan, and then Banquo. Had he changed his con- 
duct, avd been only wicked by halves, his manners would not 
have been as they now are, poctically good", " 

If the leading person in a drama, for example Hamlet, appear 
to have been treated most injuriously, we naturally infer that he 
will med&ate revenge; and should that revenge prove fatal to 
those who had injured him, it is no more than was probable, 
when we consider the proypcation. 

But should the same Hamlet by chance kill an innocent old 
man—an old man from whom he had never received offence, 
and with whose daughter he was actually in love—what should Ὁ 
we expect then? Should we not look for compassion, 1 might 
add, even for compunction! Should we not be shocked, if, mn- 


9 Ἔστι δὲ ἦθος μὲν"τὸ τοιούτον, ὃ δῆλοϊ 
τὴν προαίρεσιν ὁποῖά τις ἐστὶν, ἐν vis οὔκ 
ἐστι δῆλον, εἰ προαιρεῖται, ἢ φεύγει ὃ 
λέγων: “Manners or character is that 
which discovers what the determination 
{of a speaker] will be, in matters where it 
ih not yet manifest, whether hé chooses to 
do a thing, or to avoid it.” Aristot. Poct. 
c. 6. p. 231. edit. Sylb. 

It was from our being unable, in the 
persons of some dramas, ἴῃ conjecture what 
they will determine, that the above author 
immediately adds, διόπερ οὐκ ἔχουσιν ἦθος 


ἔνιοι τῶν λόγων : “for which reason rome 
of the dramatic dialogues have no manne?s 
at all.” : 

And this well explains another account 
of manners given in the same book: τὰ 
δὲ ἤθη, kal’ ἃ ποιούς τενας εἶναι φάμεν 
τοὺς πράττοντας : “manners are those qua- 
litics through which we say, the actors ae 
men of sich or such a character.” Tbid. 

Possu, inthis Traité du*Poeme Epique; 
has given a fine and copious commentary 
on this part of Aristotle's Puetics, See jis 
Ἂ ork, } iv, c. 4, 5, ἄς, 
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stead of this, he were to prove quite insensible, or (what is even 
worse) were he to be brutally jocose ? - 

Here the manners are blameable, because they “Ὁ incon- 
sistent; we should never coujecture from Hamlet Any thing so 
unfeclingly στο]. 

Nor are manners only to be blamed for being thus incon- 
sistent. Consistency itsclf is blameable, if it exhibit human 
beings completely abandoned; completely void of virtue; pre- 
pared, like king Richard, at their very birth, for mischief. It 
was of such models that a jocose critic once said, they might 
make good devils, but they could never make good men: not 
(says he) that they want consistency, but it is of a supernatural 
sort, Which human nature never knew. 

ὰ C(Qhodcumyue ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. Hor. 

Those ‘who wish to see manners in a more genuine form, may 
go to the characters already alleged in the preceding chapter ;* 
where, from our previous acquaintance with the several parties, 
we can hardly fail, as incidents Arise, to conjecture *their future 
behaviour.’ 

We may find also manners of this sort in the Fatal Curiosity. 
Olé Wilmot and his Wife discover affection for oue another; nor 
is it confined here—they discover it for their absent son ; for his 
beloved Charlotte; and for their faithful servant Randal. Yet, 
at the same time, from the memory of past affluence, the pressure 
of present indigence, the fatal want of resources, and the cold 
ingratitude of friends, they shew to all others (the few above 
excepted) a gloomy,*proud, “unfecling misanthropy. 

In this state of mind, and with these manners, an opportunity 
offers, by murdering an unknown stranger, to gain themgmiense 
treasure, and® place them above want. As the measure was at 
once both tempting and easy, was it not natural that such a 
wife should persuade, and that such™& husband should be per- 
suaded? We may conjecture from their past behaviour what 
,part they would prefer, and that part, though morally wicked, 
is yet poetically good ; becatse here, all we require is a suitable 
consistenee.' : 

We are far from justifying assassins. Yet assassins, if truly 
drawn, are not monsters, but human beings; and as such, being 
chequered with good and with evil, may by their good move our 
pity, though their evil cause abhorrence. 

But this in the present case is not all. The innocent parties, 
made misera}le, exhibit a distress which comes home ; a distress 
Which, as mortals, it is impossible we should not feel. 


Sunt lacrymie rerum, et,mentem mortalia tangunt." Virg. /En. 
Ld > Ἢ 
4 O 3 bal μὲ La . 
| Bee p. 4333, ᾿ quotations from different parts of this δὲ 
See p. 434. fecting tragedy, What is asserted in various 
* See above, A parts of these Inquiries. But the intention 


“ It was intended to illustrate, by large was laid aside, (at least in greater part,) by 
᾿ ῶν 2 
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CHAPTER IX. 


CONCERNING DRAMATIC SENTIMENT-—WHAT CONSTITUTES IT—Con- 
NECTED WITH MANNERS, AND HOW-~—CUONCERNING SENTIMENT, GNO- 
MOLOGIC, OR PRECEPTIVE-——ITS DESCRIPTION——-SOMETIMES HAS a 
REASON ANNEXED TO IT——-SOMETIMES LAUDABLE, SOMETIMES BLAME-~ 
ABLE-—WHOM IT MOST BECOMES Τὸ! UTTER IT, AND ὙΠ — Bossu-— 
TRANSITION TO DICTION. 


From manners we pass to sentiment; a word which, though 
sometimes confined to mere gnomology, or mdral precapt, way 
often used by the Greeks in a more comprehensive meaning, in- 
eluding every thing for which men employ language ; for proving 
aud solving; for raising and calming the passions; for exag- 
gerating and depreciating; for commands, monitions, prayers, 
narratives, interrogations, answers, ὅσο, &c. In short, sentiment, 
in this sense, means little less than the universal subjects of our 
discourse.* . : 
It was under this meaning the word was originally applied to 
the drama, and this appears not onlv from authority, but from 
fact: for what can conduce more effectually than discourse to 
establish with precision dramatic manners and characters ! 


To refer to a play already mentioned, ¢he Fatal Curiosity: 


reflecting that the traged, was casily to be 
procured, being modern, and having passed 
through seWral editions, one particularly 
so Jate as in the year 1775, when it wa» 
printed with Lillo’s other dramatic pieces, 

If any one read this tragedy, the @uthor 
of these Inquiries ha» a request or two te 
muke, for which he hopes a candid reader 
will forgive him: one is, not to cavil at 
minute inaccuracies, but look to the »upe- 
rior merit of the whdle taken together ; an- 
other is, totally to expunge those wretched 
rhymes which conclude many of the scenes ; 
and which it is probable are not from Lillo, 
but from some other hand, willing to von- 
form to an absurd fashion, then practised, 
Imt now Jaid aside, the fashion (1 mean) of 
a rhyming conclusion. 

* There are two species of sentiment 
nuccessively here described, both called in 
English either a sentiment or a sentence, 
and in Latin sententia The (irecks were 
more exact, and to the different species as- 
signed different names, calling the one διά- 


vown, the other yropn. 
Of γνώμη Bigot aptak hereafter: of 


διάνοια their descriptions are as follows: 
Ἔστι δὲ κατὰ Thy διάνσιαν ταῦτα, ὅσα ὑπὸ 


τοῦ λόγου δεῖ παρασκευασθῆναι" μέρη δὲ 
τούτων, τό, τε ἀποδεικνῦναι, καὶ τὸ λύειν, 
καὶ τὺ πάθη παρασκευάζειν, οἷον ἔλεον, ἣ 
φόβον, ἢ ὀργὴν, καὶ bod τοιαῦτα, καὶ ἔτι 
μέγεθος καὶ σμικρότητα: “All those things 
belong to sentiment (or διάνοια.) that are to 
be performed through the help of discoyrse: 
nuw the various branches of these things 
are to prove, and to solve, to excite passions, 
(such as pity, fear, anger, and the like,)* 
and, besides this, to magnify, and to dt 
quinish.” Arint, Poet. ὦ 19. p. 245, edit. 
Sylb. 

We have here chosen the fullest descrip- 
tion of διάνοια ; but in the same work there 
are others more concise, which yet express 
the same meaning. In the sixth chapter 
we are told it is, τὸ λέγειν δύνασθαι τὰ 
ἐνόντα καὶ τὰ ἁρμόττοντα, “to be able to 
say (that is, to express jystly) each things 
as necessarily belong to a subject, or properly 
suit it.” And again, soon after: Διάνοιαᾶ 
δὲ, ἐν ole ἀποδεικνύουσι τι, ὡς ἔστιν, ἢ ὡς 
οὐκ ἔστιν, «ἢ καθόλον τις ἀποφαίνονται : 
“Διάνοια, or sentiment, existr, where nien de- 
monstrate any thing either to be, or not te 
be; or throrgh which they assert any thing 
genera%, or universal,” Ibid. p. 231. 
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When old Wilmot discharges his faithful servant from pure af- 
fection, that he might not starve him, how strongly are his map- 
ners delineated by his sentiinents? The following are avung his 
plonitions : 


Wd 
Shun my example ; treasure up my precepts ; 
The world’s before thee ; be a knave and prosper. 
The young man, shocked at such advice from a master whose 
yirtues he had been accustomed so long to venerate, ventures 
modestly to ask him, 


Where are your former principles ? 


The old man’s reply is a fine picture of human frailty; a striking, 
ud yet a natural blending of friendship and misanthropy; of 
particwar friendship, of general misanthropy: 
e Ἶ 7 

No matter (says he) for principles ; 

Suppose [ have renounce’d ’em: 1 have passions, 

And love thee still ; therefore would have thee think 

The world is all a scene of deep deceit, 

And he who deals with, mankind on the square 

I» his own bubble, and undoes himself. 


«16 departs with these expressions, but leaves the, young man 
fur from being convineed. 

The suspicious gloom of age, and the open simplicity of youth, 
give the strongest contrast to the manners of each, and all this 
from the sentiments alone; sentiments which, though opposite, 
are still pertectly jugt, as bemg perfectly suited to their different 
characters. 9 

It is to this comprehensive meaning of sen/iment that we may 
1 ἃ manner refer the substance of these mquiries;, for such 
sentiment isecvery thing, either written or spoken. 

Something, however, must be said upon that other, and more 
himited species of it, which 1 call ¢/s qnomologic, or preceptive ; 
a apecies, not indeed peculiar to the drama, but, when properly 
used, one of its capital ornaments. 

The following descriptioy of it is taken from antiquity. A 
guomologic sentiment, or precept, is an assertion or proposition— 
not however all assertions, as that, “ Pericles was an able states- 
man,” “‘Flomer a great poet ;” for these assertions are particular, 
aud such a sentiment must be general—nor yet is it every as- 
sertion, though general; as that, The angles of every triangle 
are equal to two right angles”—but it is an assertion which, 
though general, ix only relative to human conduct, and to such 
objects, ay th moral action we either seek or avoid.’ ; 


Y We now come to the secopd specics οὔτε περὶ πάντων καθόλου, οἷον, ὅτι τὸ 
of sentiment, galled in Greck γνώμης ἢ ἐνθὼ τῷ καμπύλῳ ἐναντίον" ἀλλὰ περὶ ὕσων 
which Aristotle describes‘much in the same of πράξεις εἰσὶ, καὶ αἱρετὰ ἣ φευκτά ἐστι 
manner as we have done in the text: Ἔστι πρὸς τὸ πράσσων. Arist. Rhetor. 1, fi. e 21. 
δὲ γνώμη ἀπόφανσις, οὐ μέντοι περὶ τῶν p. 96. edit. Sylb. So too the Scriptor. ad° 
καθ΄ ἕκαστον, οἷον, ποῖός τι, “Ighxpérns’ Herennium, |. iv. ». 24. ‘Sententia est 
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Among the assertions of this sort we produce the following, 
the precept which forbids unseasonable curiosity: 


“a. 


Seek not to know, what must not be reveal'd. 


Or that whit: forbids unrelenting anger: 
Within thee cherish not immortal ire. 


We remark, too, that these sentiments acquire additional 
, Strength, if we subjoin the reason. 


For example : 


Seck not to know what must not be reveal'd ; 
Joys only flow where fate is most conceal’d. 


Or again: 


Within thee cherish not immortal ire, 
When thou thyself art mortal.’ .. 


¢ t 
In some instances, the reason and sentiment are so blended as 


to be in a manner inseparable. 


Thus Shakspeare : 


He who filches from me my good name, 
. Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
But makes me poor indeed. 


There are, too, sentiments of bad moral and evil tendency: 


- If sacred right should ever be infring’d, 


It should be done for empire and dominion: 


In other things pure conscience be thy guide.* 


And again : 


Who, having slain the father, spares the sons.” 


The mgn’s a fool, 


ee 


These ideas are only fit for tyrants, usurpyrs, and other profli- 
gate men; nor ought they to appear in a drama, but to shew 


such characters. 


On gu@jnologic sentiments in general it has been observed, 
that though they decorate, they should not be frequent, for then 
the drama becomes affected_and declamatory.© | 

It has been said, too, they come most naturally from aged 
persons, because age may be supposed to have taught them ex- 


oratio sumpta de vita, que aut quid fit, aut 
quid esse oporteat in vita, breviter ostendit, 
hoc modo—Liber is est existimandus, qui 
nulli turpitudini servit, 

2 The first of these sentiments is < 
from Dryden, the secénd is quoted by 
Aristotle, in his Rhetoric, 1. ii, ο. 22. p. 97. 
edit. Sylb. 

᾿Αθάνατον ὀργὴν μὴ φύλαττε, θνητὸς dy. 
On this the philosopher well observes, that 
if the monition had been no more, than that 
we should not cherish our anger for cver, it 
had been a sentence or roral precept : but 
when the words θνητὸς ὧν, “being mortal,” 
are added, the poet then gives us the reason, 
τὸ διὰ τί λέγει. Rhet. ut syp. The Latina 
Thetorician says the same; Sed illud quod- 
que probandum est genus sententiw, quod 


confa matur suljectione rationis, hoc modo: 
omnes bene vivendi rationes in virtute sunt 
cullocanda:, propterea quod sola virtus in 
bua potestate cst. Scriptor. ad Heren. 1. iv. 
5. 24. 
® Vid. Cic. de (Mficiia, 1. iii, c, 213; who 
thus translates Euripides: ; 
Nam si violundum est jus, reqnandt grata 
Violandum est: aliis rebus pietatem colus. 
b Νήπιος, bs, πατέρα κτείνας, παῖδας 
καταλείποι. Arist. Rhet. £ i. c. 16. L itt 
c. 22. p. 98. edit. Sylb. 
© So the same Latin rhetorician, above 
quoted: Sentgntias interponj, raro convenit, 
ut rei agtores, non vivendi praeceptorcm csse 
videamur. Scriptor. ad Llerenn. lib. 1v- 
8 20. 


Be 
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perience. It must, however, be an experience suitable to their 
characters: an old general should not talk upon Jaw, nor an ald 
lawyer upon war." 


We are now to procced to diction. 


CHAPTER X. 


LONCERNING DICIION-——THE VULGAR—THE AFFECTED-—THE ELEGANT— 
THIS LAST MUCIE INDEBTED TO THE METAPHOR-—PItAISE OF THE 
METAPTIOR—1TS DESCRIPTION 5 AND, WHEN GOOD, ITS CILTARACTER—— 
THE BEST AND MOST EXCELLENT, WHAT-——NOT TURGID-—NOR ENTG- 
M\VLIC—NOR BASE—NOR RIDICULOUS--INSTANCES—=—METAPHORS BY 
CONSTANT Usk SOMESIM ES BECOME COMMON WORDS—~PUNS——RUPILIUS 
REX —OTTIS—ENIGMAS——CUPPING—THE GOD TERMINUS—OVID 8 
ASTI. 


As every sentiment must be expressed by words, the theory of 
sentiment naturally Jeads to that of diction. Indeed, the con- 
nection between them is so intimate, that the same sentiment, 
where the diction ἀμ] σης, is as different in appearance, as the 
same person, dressed like a peasant, or dressed like a gentleman. 
Aud kenee we see, how inneh diction merits a serious attention. 
But this perhaps will be better understood by an example. 
Take, gwen, the following: ‘Do not let a Jucky hit slip; if you 
do, belike you may pot any more get at it.” The sentiment (we 
must confess) is exp#essed clearly, but the diction surely is rather 
vulgar and low. Take it another way: “ Opportune moments 
are few and flecting; seize them with avidity, or youz progres- 
sion will be impeded.” Here the diction, though ft low, is 
rather obscure. The words are unusual, pedantic, and affected. 
But what says Shakspeare ? » 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, ᾿ 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune 5 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is botnd in shallots. ᾽ 
Here the diction is cleganty without being vulgar or affected ; 
the words, though common, being taken under a metaphor, are 
so far estranged by this metapherical use, that they acquire 
through the change a competent dignity, and yet, without  be- 
coming vulgar, remain intelligible and clear. 
Knowing, therefore, the stress laid by the ancient critics on 
the metaph®r, and viewing its admitable effects in the decorating 
of diction, we think it may merit a further regard. 


4 “Appdrrer δὲ γνωμολογαῖν ἡλικίᾳ μὲν Khet, ut supra, p. 97. edit. Sylb. See also 
πρεσβύτερον, wep) δὲ τυύτων ὧν ἐμπειρός fhe ingenious Bossu, in his Traité du Poeme 


τις ἐστίν: “Tt becomes him to be sententions Epique, ἢν vi.@e. 4,55 who is, as usual, 
who is advanced iu years, znd that upon capions and clear. ° 


“nhiects in which he has experience?” Arist. 


4% 
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There is not, perhaps, any figure of speech so pleasing as the 
metaphor. It is at times the language of every individual, but, 
aborts peculiar to the man of genius. His sagacity dis- 
cerns not μὰν common analogies, but those others more remote, 
which seeape Vie vulgar, and which, though they seldom invent, 
they seldom fail to recognise when they hear them from persons 
more ingenious than themselves. 

It has been ingeniously observed, that the metaphor took its 
rise from the poverty of language. Men, not finding upon every 
occasion words ready made for their ideas, were compelled to 
have recourse to words analogous, and transfer them from their 
original meaning to the meaning then required. But though the 
metaphor began in poverty, it did not end there. When the 
analogy was Just, (and this often happened,) there was something 
peculiarly pleasing in what was both new and yet familiar; 50 
that the metaphor was then cultivated, not out of necessity, but 
for ornament. It is thus that clothes were first assumed to de- 
fend us against the cold, but came afterwards to be worn for 
distinction and decoration. 

It inust be observed, there is a foree in the united words, 
new and familiar, What is new, but not feimiliar, is often undn- 
telligible; what is familiar, but not new, is no better than common 
place. It is in the union of the two, that the obscure apd the 
vulgar are happily removed ; and it is in this union that we view 
the character of a Just metaphor. 7 

But eter we have so praised the metaphor, it is fit at length 
we should explain what it is; and this we skall attempt as well 
by a description as by examples. 

“A igtaphor is the transferring of a word from its usual 
ineaning Ws an analogous meaning, and then the employing it 
agreeably to such transter.”' For example: the usual meaning 
of evening, is the conclusiow of the day. But age too 1s a con- 
clusion ; the conclusion of human lite. Now there being an 
analogy in all conclusions, We arrange in order the two we have 
alleged, and say, that, “as evening Js to the day, so is age to 
human life.” Hence, by an easy permutation, (which furnishes 


rive metaphors, from terms which are proper, 


ε Τὸ δὲ μέγιστον μεταφορικὸν εἶναι᾽ μό- ! 
and vet not obvious; since even in phr 


voy γὰρ τοῦτο οὔτε παρ᾽ ἄλλου ἐστὶ λαβεὶν, 


εὐφυΐας τε σημεῖόν ἐστι τὸ γὰρ εὖ μετα- 
φέρειν, τὸ ὕμοιον θεωρεῖν ἐστι: “The 
greatest thing of all is to be powerful in 
metaphor ; for this alone cannot be acquired 
from) another, but is a mark of original ‘e- 
nius: for to metaphorize well, 1s to discern 
in different objects that which is similar.” 
Auist. Poet. ο. 22. p. 250. edit. Sylb. 

Δεῖ δὲ μεταφέρειν----ἀπὸ οἰκείων καὶ μὰ 
φανερῶν, οἷον καὶ ἐν φιλοσῃφίᾳ τὸ ὅμοιον 
καὶ ἂν πολὺ διέχουσι θεωρεῖν, εὐστόχου ° 
©“We oausht to metaphorize, that is. to de- 


losophy, to discern the similar in’ things 
widely distant, is the-part of one who con- 
jectures happily.” Arist. Rhetor. L iii. ὁ. 1]. 
p. 137. edit. Sylb, 

That metaphor is an effofe of genius, and 
cannot be taught, is here again asserted 1 
the words of the first quotation: Kal AaBev 
οὐκ ἔστιν αὐτὴν (ucil. μεηαφορὰν) παρ 
ἄλλον. Rhetor. 1. iii. c. 2. p. 120. edit. Sylb. 

Γ Μεταφορὰ 8 ἔστιν ὀνόματος ἀλλοτρίον 
ἐπιφορὰ, κι τι A. Arint. Poet. cap. 3]. 
pe 247. edit. Stlb. 
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at once two metaphors,) we say alternately, that “evening is 
the age of the day ;” and that “age is the evening of life.” — 

There are other metaphors equally pleasing, but ~ ich we 
ouly mention, as their analogy cannot be mistakext It is thus 
that old®men have been called stubble; and the stage or theatre, 
the mirror of human life." 

In language of this sort there is a double satisfaction: it is 
strikingly clear; and yet raised, though clear, above the low. 
and vulgar idiom. It isa praise too of such metaphors, to be 
quickly comprehended. The similitude and the thing illustrated 
are commonly despatched in a single word, and comprehended 
by an immediate and instantancous intuition. 

Thus a person of wit, being dangerously ill, was told by his 
friends, two move physicians were called in. ‘So many!” says 
he, “dea they fire then in platdens ‘” 

These instances may assist us to discover, what metaphors 
may be called the best. 

They ought not, in an elegant and polite style,(the style of 
which we are speaking,) to*be derived from meanings too 
sublime; for then the diction would be turgid and bombast. 
Sech was the language of that poet, who, describing the foot- 


men’s flambeaux at the end of an opera, sung or said, 
e Now hblaz*d a thousand flaming suns, and bade 


Grim night tetire. 
Nowenght a metaphor to be 


ο 

κ᾿ Ὁμοίως ἔχει ἑσπέρα". ἡμέραν, καὶ 
γῆρας πρὸς βίον : ἐρεῖ τοίνυν τὴν ἑσπέραν 
γῆρας ἡμέρας. καὶ τὸ γῆρας ἑσπέραν βίου. 
Arstot. Poet. ¢. 21. p. 248. edit. Syib. 

h The Stagirfte having told us what a 
natural pleasure we derive from information, 
and having told ns that in the subject of 
words, exotic words want that pleasure, 
from being obscure, and common words 
from being too well known, adds imme- 
diately— δὲ μεταφορὰ ποιεῖ τοῦτο pde 
λιστα ὅταν γὰρ εἴπῃ τὸ γῆρας καλξιμὴν, 
ἐποίησε μάθησιν καὶ γνῶσιν διὰ τοῦ γένους», 
ἄμφω γὰρ ἀπηνθηκότα-- “but the metaphor 
docs this must effectually, for when Homer 
(in metaphor) suid that age was stubble, he 
conveyed to us information and knowledge 
through a common genus, (through the ge- 
hus of time,) as beth old men and stubble 
have passed the flower of their existence. 

The words in Homer are, . 

Αλλ᾽ ἔμπης καλάμην γε σ᾽ ὀΐομαι εἰσο- 

ρόωντα 

Γινώσκειν. Οδυσσ..Ξ. 514. 


Sed tamen estipulam saltey te arbitror 
Yatuenten ® 
Comnosvere, 
In which verse we cannot help remarking 
a 


an clegance of the poct. : 


farfetched, for then it becomes 


Ulysses, for his protection, had been 
metamorphosed by Minerva into the figure 
of an old man. Yet even then the hero 
did not choose to lose higlignity. By 
his discourse he informs Eumeus, (who did 
not know him,) that although he was old, 
he ws still respectable: I imagine (says 
he) that even now you may know the 
stubble by the look. As much as to’ suggest, 
that, though he had compared himself to 
stubble, it was nevertheless to that better 
sort, left after the reaping of the best corn. 

See the note upon this verse by my 
learned friend, the late Mr. Samuel Clarke, 
in his Greek edition of the Odyssey, and 
Kdotzius upon Tyrteus, p. 26. 

As to the next metaphor, it is an idea 
not unknown to Shakspceare, who, speaking 
of acting or playing, says, with energy, 

That its end, both at first, and ποῖος was, 

und ts, 

To hold as it were the mirror up to nature. 

Hamlet. 

According to Aristotle, the Odysscy pf 
Homer was elegantly called by Alcidamas, 
Raddy Heri ani βίον κατόπτρον, “a 
beautiful mirrog οὗ human life.” Rhet. 1. iii. 
c. 3, p. 124. edit. Sylb. " 
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an enigma. It was thus a gentleman once puzzled his country 


. in telling him, by way of compliment, that “he was be- 
come a~perfect centaur.” His honest friend knew nothing of 
centaurs, butbeing fond of riding, was hardly ever off his horse, 

Another extreme remains, the reverse of the too sublime, and 
that is, the transferring from subjects too contemptible. Such 
was the case of that poet quoted by Horace, who, to describe 


. Winter, wrote— 
Jupiter hybernas cana nive conspuit Alpes. 
“(er the cold Alps Jove spits his hoary snow.” 


Nor was that modern poet more fortunate whom Dryden 
quotes, and who, trying his genius upon the same subject, 


supposed winter 
To perriwig with snow the baldpate woods. ¢ 


ΠΣ. 1. ii. Sat. δ. 


With the same class of wits ave may arrange that pleasant 
fellow, who, speaking of an old lady whom he had attronted, 
gave us in one short sentence no less than three choice me- 
taphors. “I. perceive,” said he,*“ her back is up; I must curry 
favour, or the fat will be in the fire.” 

Nor can we omit that the same word, when transferred to 
different subjects, produces metaphors very‘ difterent, as to prv- 
priety or impropricty. 

It is with propriety that we transfer the word, to embrace, 
from human beings to things purely ideal. The metaphor ap- 
pears just, when we say, “to embrace a proposition; to wabrace 
an offer τ to embrace an opportunity.” Its application perhaps 
was not quite so elegant when the old stewart wrote to his lord, 
upon the subject of his farm, that “if he met any oxen, he would 
not fail teembrace them.” 

If then we are to avoid the turgid, the enigmatic, and the 
base or ridiculous, no other metaphors are left, but such as may 
be described by negatives, such as are neither turgid, nor 
enigmhtic, nor base and ridiculous. 

Such is the character of many metaphors already alleged, | 
among others that of Shakspeare’s, where tides are transferred 
to speedy and determined conduct." Nor docs his Wolsey with 
less propriety moralize upon his fall in the following beautiful 
metaphor, taken from vegetable nature. 


This is the state of man ; to day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoma, 
And bears his Washing honours thick upon him : 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 


And—nips his root. , ‘ « 


i The species of metaphors here con- and tragical: there are likewise the obscure, 


demned, are thus enumerated : Eloi yap καὶ 
μεταφοραὶ ἀπρεπεῖς, ai μὲν διὰ τὸ γελοῖο 

—al δὲ διὰ τὺ σεμνὸν ἄγαν καὶ and 
ἀσαφεῖς δὲ, ἂν πόῤῥωθεν, A. τ. A. “For 
‘metaphors are unbecoming, some from being 
ridiculous, and others from being ton solemn 


if they are etched from too great a distance.’ 
Arist. Rhet. le iii. 3. p. 124. edit. Sylh 
See Cie: de Oratore, 1. 111. p. 155, &e. 

k Sup. p. 439. Philos. Arrangements, } 
340. : 
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In such metaphors (besides their intrinsic elegance) we may 
say the reader is flattered; 1 mean flattered, by being left. tn . 
discover something for himself. 

There is one observation, which will at the same time shew 
both the extent of this figure, and how natural it is to all men. 

There are metaphors so obvious, and of course so naturalized, 
that ceasing to be metaphors, they are become (as it were) the 
proper words. It is after this manner we say,—a sharp fellow; . 
a great orator; the foot of a mountain; the eye of a needle; 
the bed of a river; to ruminate, to ponder, to edify, &c. 

These we by no means reject, and yet the metaphors we 
require we wish to be something more; that is, to be formed 
under the respectable conditions here established. 

Weobserve, too, that a singular use may be made of metaphors, 
cither te exalt, or to depreciate, according to the sources from 
which we derive them. In ancient story, Orestes was by some 
called ‘the murderer of his mother;” by others, “the avenger 
of his father.” The reasons wilh appear by referring to the fact. 
The poet Simonides was offered money to celebrate certain 
mules that had won a race. The sun being pitiful, he said, 
with disdain, he sheuld not write upon demi-asses. A more 
competent sum was offered, he then began, 

ὦ Hail! Daughters of the gencrous horse, 
That skims, like wind, along the course.! 

Thase@are times, when, in order to exalt, we may call beggars, 
petitioners; and pick-pockets, collectors; other times,*when, in 
order to depres we may call petitioners, beggars; and col- 
lectors, pick-pockets. But enough of this. 

We say no more of metaphors, but that it is a geneygl caution 
with regardsto every species, not to mix them, and"™that more 
particularly, if taken from subjects which are contrary. 

Such was the case of that orator, Bho once asserted in his ora- 
lion, that, ‘“‘if cold water were thrown upon a certain measure, 
it would kindle a flame that would obscure the lustre,” ὅσα. 

A word remains upon enigmas and puns. It, shall igdeed be 
short, because, though they resemble the metaphor, it is as 
brass and copper resemble gold. 

A pun seldom regards meaning, being chiefly confined to sound. 

Horace gives a sad sample of “this spuriots wit, where (as 
Dryden hamorously translates it) he makes Persius the buffoon 
exhort the patriot Brutus to kill Mr. King, that is /?upilius 
fex, because Brutus, when he slew Cesar, had been accustomed 


to king-killfng. , 
Hune regem oceide ; operum hoc mihi crede tuorum est, Sat. lib. 1, Vii. | 


ow Φ 
' Por thene two facts, concerning Orestes δ᾽ Πατρὺς ἀμύντωρ. Simonides called the 
and Simonides, sec Arist, Rhet. 1. iii ec. 2. mules ἡμιόνοι at first; and then began, 
P. 122. edit. Sylb. ‘The different appella- Xaiper’ ἀελλοπόδων θύγατρες ἵππων. 
ons of Orestes were, 6 Μητροφόντης, and 
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We have a worse attempt in Homer, where Ulysses makeg 
-Ralypheme believe his name was ΟΥ̓́ΤΙΣ ; and where the dull 
Cyclops, after he had lost his eye, upon being asked by hig 
brethren who had done him so much mischief, replies, it wag 
done by ΟΥ̓́ΤΙΣ ; that is, by nobody.” ‘ 

Enigmas are of a more complicated nature, being involved 
either in pun or metaphor, or sometimes in both. 

"Ανδρ' εἶδον πυρὶ χαλκὸν ἐπ᾽ ἀνέρι κολλήσαντα. 

“1 saw a man, who, unprovok'd with ire, 

Stuck brass upon another’s back by fire." 
This enigma is ingenious, and means the operation of cupping, 
performed in ancient days by a machine of brass. 

In such fancies, contrary to the principles of good metaphor 
and good writing, a perplexity is caused, not by accident, but by 
design, and the pleasure lies in the being able to resolvesit. 

Aulus Gellius has preserved a Latin enigma, which he also 
calls a sirpus or sirpos,a strange thing, far below the ’ Greek, 
and debased with af the quibble of a nore barbarous age. 


Semel minusne, an bis minus, (non sat scio) 
* An utrumgue eorum (ut quondam audivi dicier) - 
Jovi ipsi regi noluit concedere ? ‘ Aul. Gell. xii. 6. 


» 


͵ @ 

This, being sifted, leaves in English the following small 
quantity of meaning. : 

“Was it once minus, or twice minus, (1 am not enough in- 
formed,) or was it not rather the two taken together, (as ! have 
heard it said forinerly,) that would not give way to Jove himself, 
the sovereign &° 

The two taken together, (that is, “‘once minus and twice 
minus,”) make, when so taken, thrice minus; and thrice minus 
in Latin fer minus, which, taken as a single werd, is Zer- 
minus, the god of boundaries. 

Here the riddle, or concast, appears. The Pagan legend says, 
that, when in honour of Jove the capitol was founded the other 
gods consented to retire, but the god Terminus refused, 

The story is elegantly related in the Fasti of Ovid, iii. 667. 

Quid nova cum fierent capitolia ἢ nempe deorum 
Cuncta Jovi cessit turba, lJocumyue dedit. 


Terminus (ut veteres memorant) conventus in ade 
Resjitit, et magno cum Jove templa tenet. 


The moral of the fable is just and ingenious; that boundaries 


are sacred, aud never should be moved. 
The poet himself subjoins the reason, with his usual address. 
9 4 


“ Termine, post illud levitas tibi libera non est ; 
(Jua positus fucris in statione, mane. 
᾿ Nec tu vicino quicquam concede roganti, 
Ne videare homingm priepesuisse Jevi. ᾽Φ ᾿ς 


And so much for the subject of puns and enigmas; to which, 
 Flomer, Odysse. i. 366—408, Kc. ? Arist, Bhetor. 1. jii, c. 2. p. 121, edit. Sylb- 
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like other things of bad taste, no age or country can give a 
sanction. - 

Much still remains upon the subject of diction, but, as much 
has been said already,° we here conclude. 


CHAPTER XI. 


RANK OR PRECEDENCE OF THE CONSTITUTIVE PARTS OF THE DRAMA 
REMARKS AND CAUTIONS BOTH FOR JUDGING AND COMPOSING. 


Tur four constitutive parts of dramatic poetry, which properly 
belong.to the pcet,? bave appeared to be the fable, the manners, 
the sentiment, and the dictiof.; and something has been sug- 


gested to explain the nature of each. 
Should we be asked, to which we attribute the first place, we 


think it due to the fable." 


If the fable be an action, having a necessary reference to some 
end, it is evident that the manners and the sentiment are gor 
the snke of that ends the end does not exist for thesake of the 


manners and the sentiment." 


Again, the finest unconnected samples either of manners or of 
sentiment, cannot of themselves make a drama without a fable. 
But, as“hout either of these, any fable will make a drama, and 
have pretensions (such as they are) to be called a μίαν" 

ΛΔ third superioffty is, that the most affecting aud capital 
parts of every drama arise out of its fable; by these, 1 mean 


‘See chapter#n. nu. Vv. 
up. p 4.8. 

4 ᾿Αρχὴ μὲν obs, καὶ οἷον ψυχὴ ὁ μῦθος 
τῇ" τραγῳδίας : “The fable therefore is the 
principle, and (as it were) the soul of 
tragedy.” And not long before, after the 
constituent parts of the drama have been 
chumerated, we tead, μέγιστον δὲ τούτων 
ἐστὶν ἣ τῶν πραγμάτων σύστασις : “ but 
the greatest and the most important of all 
these is the combining of the incidents, 
that is to sny, the fable.” Arist. Poet. 
Gip. G p. 231. edit. Sy Ib. 

Οὐκ οὖν ὅπως τὰ ἤθη μιμήσωνται, 
πράττουσιν, ἀλλὰ τὰ ἤθη συμπεριλαμβά- 
νουσιν διὰ τὰς πράξεις : “The persons of 
the drama do ποῖ act, that they gay ex- 
hibit, manners, Sat they include manners, 
on account of the incidents in the fable.” 
Arist. Poct. Ἐς, 6. p. 230. edit. SyJb. 

__* The Stagiaite often ilustgites his poctic 
tdea® from painting, an art at that time 
cultivated hy the ablest artists, Zeuxis, 
Polygnotus, and others. In the present 
case, he compares the dramatic minners to 


colouring ; the dramatic falife to drawing ; 
and ingeniously remarks, εἰ γάρ τις éva- 
λείψμε Tuis καλλίστοις φαρμάκοις χύδην, 
οὐκ ἂν ὁμοίως εὐφράνειεν, καὶ λευκογραφή- 
σας εἰκόνα: “if any one were to’make a 
confused daubing with the most beautiful 
colours, he would net give so much delight, 
as if he were to sketch a ρθε in chalk 
alone.” Arist. Poet. c. 6. p. 231. edit. 
Sylb. 

Ἔτι ἐάν Tis ἐφεξῆς θῇ ῥήσεις ἠθικὰς, καὶ 
λέξεις. καὶ διανοίας, εὖ πεποιημένας, οὐ 
ποιήσει ὃ ἦν τῆς τραγῳδίας ἔργον, ἀλλὰ 
πολὺ μάλλον ἣ καταδεεστέροις τούτοις 
κεχρημένη τραγῳδία, ἔχυυσα δὲ μῦθον καὶ 
σύστασιν πραγμάτων: “ Were any one to 
arrange in order the best formed expressions 
relative to character, as well as the dest 
diction and sentiments, he would not attain 
what is the business of a tragedy; byt 
much more would that tragedy attain it, 
Which, having these requisites in a very 
inferior degrec,ghad at the same time ἃ just 
fable, and combination of incidents.” Arist." 
Poet. c, 6, p. 280, edit. Sylb. 
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every unexpected discovery of unknown personages, and every 

wupexpected revolutiont from one condition to another. The re- 
volutions and discoveries in the Gdipus and the Fatal Curiosit 
have been mentioned already. We add to these, the striking 
revolution in the Samson Agonistes; where, while every thing 
appears tending to Samson’s release, a horrible crash announces 
his destruction." 

. hese dramatic incidents are properly tragic; but there are 
others of similar character, not wanting even to comedy. To 
refer to a modern drama: what discovery more pleasing than 
that, where, in the Drummer of Addison, the worthy lost master 
is discovered in the supposed conjuror? or, to refer still to the 
same drama, what revolution more pleasing, than where, in con- 
sequence of this discovery, the house of digordew and manrning 
changes into a house of order and joy? Now these interesting 
incidents, as well comic as tragic, arise neither from manners, 
nor from sentiment, but purely from the fable. 

It is also a.plausible argument for the fable’s superiority, that, 
from its superior difficulty, more poets have excelled in drawing 

_ Manners and sentiment, than there have in the forming of per- 
fect fables.* »" 

But although we give a superiority to the fable, yet the other 
constitutive parts, even supposing the fable bad, have still an 
important value; so important, indeed, that through them, and 
them alone, many dramas have merited admiration. 

And hvre, next to the fable, we arrange the manners. The 
manners, if well formed, give us samples of Viuman nature, and 
seem in poetry as much to excel sentiment, as the drawing in 
painting to excel the colouring. 

The thita place, after the manners, belongs to the sentiment, 
and that before the diction, however they may be united: it 
being evident that men spe@x, because they think; they seldom 
think, because they speak. 

After this, the fourth and last place falls to the diction. 

Having settled the rank of these several constitutive parts, | 
a few cursory remarks remain to be suggested. 

One is this: that if all these parts are really essential, no 
drama can be absolutely complete which in any one of them is 
deficient. 

Another remark is, that though a drama be not absolutely 
complete in every part, yet from the excellence of one or two 


ew. 


t.“A revolution,” περιπέτεια ; “a dis- 
covery,” αναγνώρισις. Secu before, what is 
said about these two, p. 429, 430. 

“« Sams, Agon. 481, and 1452 to 1507. 

χ Οἱ ἐγχειροῦντες ποιεῖν, πρότερον duvay- 
ται τῇ λέξει καὶ τοῖς ἤθεσινγἀκριβοῦν, ἢ τὰ 
πράγματα συνίστασθαι, οἷον καὶ οἱ πρώτοι 
ποιῆται σχεδὺν ἅπαντες: “ Those who at- 


tempt to write dramaticalfy, are first able 
tv be accurate in the diction and the man- 
ners, before they are able to combine 10 | 
cideyts, [and, form a ful’) which was 
indeed .the case of almost all the*first 
poeta.” Arist, Poet. c. 6. p, 230. edit 
Sylb. 
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parts it may still merit praise.» It is thus in painting, there are 
pictures admired for colouring, which fail in the drawing; an? 
others for drawing, which fail in the colouring. 

The next remark is, in fact, a caution; a caution not to mis- 
take one constitutive part for another, and still, much more, not 
fo mistake it for the whole. We are never to forget the es- 
sential differences between fable, manners, sentiment, aud dic- 
tion. 

If, without attending to these, we presume to admire, we act, 
as if in painting we admired a Rembrandt for grace, because we 
had been told that he was capital in colouring. 

This caution, indeed, applies not only to arts, but to philo- 
sophy. For here if men fancy, that a genius for science, by 
having,excelled yn a gingle part of it, is superlative in all parts; 
they insensibly make such’a génius their idol, and their admira- 
tion svon degenerates into a species of idolatry. 


Decipit exemplar, vitiis imitabiles, Hor, 


Jt is to be hoped that our studies are at present more liberal, 
and that we are rather adding to that structure which our fore- 
fathers have begun, ¢han tamely leaving it to remam, as if no- 
thing further were wanting. 

Our, drama, among other things, 15 surely capable of improve- 
ment. Events from our own history (and none can be more in- 
terestjne) are at hand to furnish fables, having all the dramatic 
requisites. Indeed, should any of them be wanting, fhvention 
may provide a reniofy, for here we know poets have unbounded 
privilege.” 

In the mean time, the subjects, by being sega be 
as interesting to us, as those of Ajax or Orestes wer®of old to 
the Greeks. Nor is it a doubt, that our drama, were it thus ra- 
tionally cultivated, might be made tke school of virtue even in 
a dissipated age. 

And now, having shewn such a regard for dramatic poetry, 

‘and recommended so many Wfferent rules, as essential to its per- 
fection; it may not, perhaps, be improper to say something in 
their defence, and, when that is finished, to conclude this part of 
our inquiries. 


YThis is a case expressly decided by Which may be thus paraphrased : 
that able critic, Horace, as to the manners “A fuble (or dramatic story) of no 
and the sentiment. beauty, without dignity or contrivance, if it 
Speciosa locis, moratague recte, excel in sentiment, and have its characters 
Fubula nulliug vencris, sine pondere et well drawn, will please an audience much 
arte, more than a trifling piece barren of inci- 
Valdin dlectat populum, meliusque mo- dents, and only to be admired for the har- 
ralu . mony of its numbers,” See p. 449. ᾿ 

(Quen rersusPi@ pes γον μη δ ΡΝ TU- ᾧ Infra, 419. 


ROVE, Art. Poct. 320. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
© 

RULES DEFENDED——DO NOT CRAMP GENIUS, BUT GUIDE IT—-FLATTERING 
DOCTRINE THAT GENIUS WILL SUFFICE-——FALLACIOUS, AND WHY— 
FURTHER DEFENCE OF RULES——-NO GENIUS EVER ACTED WITHOUT 
THEM 5; NOR EVER A TIME WHEN RULES DID NOT EXIST-——CONNEC- 
TION BETWEEN RULES AND GENIUS——THEIR RECIPROCAL AID—--END 
OF THE SECOND PART——PREPARATION FOR THE TIIRD. 


Havine mentioned rules, and indeed our whole theory having 
been little more than rules developed, we cagnot but remark 
upon a common opinion, which sgems‘to have arisen either from 
prejudice or mistake. 

Do not rules, say they, cramp genius! Do they not abridge 
it of certain privileges ὁ 

It is answered, if the obeying of rules were to induce a tyranny 
like this, to defend them would be absurd, and against the 
liberty of genius. But the truth is, rules, supposing them ρορά, 
like good government, take away no privileges. ‘They do no 
more than save genius from error, by shewing it, that a right 
to err is no privilege at all. 

It is surely no privilege to violate, in graminar, the, rules of 
syntax ;*in poetry, those of metre; 1n music, those of harmony; 
in logic, those of syllogism ; in painting, thdyé of perspective ; in 
dramatic poetry, those of probable imitation. 

If we ao on one of these instances, we shall illustrate the 

rest. . 
The probable imitation just now mentioned, like that of every 
other kind, is, when the iwitation resembles the thing imitated 
in as‘many circumstances as possible; so that the more of those 
circumstances are combined, the more probable the resem- 
blance. 3 

It is thus in imitation by painting the resemblance is more 
complete, when to the outline we add light and shade; and more 
complete still, when to light and shade we add the colours. 

The real place of every drima is a stage; that is, a space of 4 
few fathoms deep, and a few fathoms broad. Its real time 18 
the time it takes in acting, a limited duration, seldom exceeding 
a few hours. ᾿ 

Νονν imagination, by the ‘help of secnes, can enlarye this stage 
into a dwelling, a palace, a city, &c.; aud it is a decent regard to 
this which constitutes probable place. ‘ 

Again, the usual intervals Get ween, theacts, and even the at- 
tention paid by tht mind to an interesting story, can enlarge 
without violence a few hours into a day or two; and it is 15 8 
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decent regard to this, we may perceive the rise of probable 
time.” 

Now it is evident that the above probabilities, if they belong 
to the fable, cannot but affect us, because they are both of them 
requisites which heighten the resemblance, and because resem- 
blance is so universally an essential to imitation. 

If this doctrine want confirming, we may prove it by the con- 
trary; 1 mean, by a supposition of such time and such place as 
are both of them improbable. 

For example, as to time, we jay suppose a play, where lad 
Desmond, in the first act, shall dance at the court of Richard the 
Third, and be alive, in the last act, during the reign of James the 
First.” 

As to place, we may suppose a tragedy, where Motesuma 
shall appear at Mexico, m tlre first act; shall be carried to 
Madrid, in the third; and be brought back again, in the fifth, 
io die at Mexico. 

It is true, indeed, did such plays exist, and were their other 
dramatic requisites good, these improbabilities might be en- 
dured, and the plays be still admired. Fine manners and senti- 
megt, we have already said,“ may support a wretched fable, as 
a beautiful face may make us forget a bad figure. But no au- 
thority for that reason can justify absurdities, or make them not 
to be so, by being fortunately associated. 

Nor is it enough to say, that by this apparent austerity many 
a good play would have been spoilt.‘ The answer is ebvious: 
choose another and’g@ fitter subject. Subjects are infinite. Con- 
sult the inexhaustibje treasures of history; or, if these fail, the 
more inexhaustible fund of invention.© Nay, more; if, you are 
distressed, brjng history and invention together, Pct the 
richness of the last embellish the poverty of the former. Poets, 
though bound by the laws of commoag sense, are not bound to 
the rigours of historical fact. > 

It must be confessed, it is a flattering doctrine to tell a young 
beginner, that he has nothing more to do, than to trust his own 
genius, and to contemn all rules as the tyranny of pedants. 


ἃ What this implies, we are told in the taste made them more correct. Aristot. 


following passage: Ὅτι μάλιστα πειρῶτα. 
ὕπο μίαν περιάτον ἡλίον εἶναι, ἢ μικρὸν 
ἐξαλλάττειν : “ ἜχΑμΟΩΥ aims, as far as 
posible, to come within, a single revolution 
of the sun, (that is, a natural day,) or but 
a httle to exceed.” Arist. Poet. c. 5. p- 
229. edit. Sylb. 5 

» Aristotle, spenking upon the indefinite 
duration of the epopee, which is sometimes 
“atended to yeagg, ulds, Καίτοι τὸ πρῶσον 
ὁμοίως ἐν ταῖς Fpaypdlas τοῦτο ἐποίουν: 

‘it first they did the sume in tragedies Ὁ" 
that is, their duration, like that of the 
“Popee, was alike undefined, all a , better 


Poet. c. 5. p. 229. edit. SyIb. 

¢ Sec p. 447, in the note. 

ὦ Aristotle, speaking about introducing 
any thing irrational into the drama, adds, 


Ὥστε τὸ λέγειν, ὅτι ἀνήρητο ἂν ὁ Μῦθος, 


γελοῖον" ἐξ ἀρχῆς γὰρ οὐ δεῖ συνίστασθαι 
τοιούπους : “That to say (by this ial J 
tion) the fable would have been destroyed, 
is ridiculous ; for they ought not, from the 
very beginning, to form fables upon such a * 
plop.” Arist. Poet. c. 2u. p. 253. edit. 
Sylb. 
6 Sup. p. 447. 4 
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The painful toils of accuracy by this expedient are eluded, 
for ρῶς (like Milton’s harps‘) are supposed to be ever 
tuned. 

But the misfortune is, that genius is something rare, nor can 
he, who possesses it, even then, by neglecting rules,. produce 
what is accurate. Those, on the contrary, who, though they 
want genius, think rules worthy their attention, if they cannot 

_ become good authors, may still make tolerable critics; may he 
able to shew the difference between the creeping and the simple; 
the pert and the pleasing ; the turgid and the sublime; in short, 
to sharpen, like the whetstone, that genius in others, which na- 
ture in her frugality has not given to themsclves. 

Indeed, I have never known, during a life of many years, and 
some small attention paid to letters and literary men, that 
yenius in any art had been ever cramped by rules. , Un the 
contrary, I have seen great geniuses miserably err by trans- 
gressing them, and, like vigorous travellers who lose their way, 
only wander the wider on account of their own strength. 

And yet it is somewhat singular in literary compositions, and 
perhaps more so in poetry than elsewhere, that many things 
have been done in the best and purest taste, long before rules 
were established, and systematized in form. This we are Cer- 
tain was true with respect to Homer, Sophocles, Muripides, and 
other Greeks. In modern times it appears as true of Gur ad- 
mired Shakspeare ; for who can belicve that Shakspeare studied 
rules, os. was ever versed in critical systems? τς 

A specious objection then occurs. “If,these great writers 
were so excellent before rules were established, or, at least, were 
known to them, what had they to dircct their genius, when rules 
(to theft least) did not exist Ὁ" : 

To this question it is hoped the answer will not be deemed 
too hardy, should we assezt, that there never was a time when 
rules did not exist; that they always made a part of that un- 
mutable truth, the natura] object of every penetrating genius; 
aud that, if at that early Greek period, systems of rules were 
not established, those great and sublime authors were a rule to 
themselves. They may be said -indced to have excelled, not by 
art, but by nature; yet by a nature which gave birth to the 
perfection of art, : 

The case is nearly the same with respect to our Shakspeare. 
There is hardly any thing we applaud, among his innumerable 
beauties, which will not be found strictly conformable to the 
rules of sound and ancient criticism. * ε ᾿ 

That this is true with respect to his characters and his sent 

-ment, ig evident hence, that, in explaining these rules, we have 
so often recurred to him for illustrations.‘ ὋΣ “- 

f Par, Lost, iii, 365.%366. 
& See before, of these Inquiries, p. 403, 415, 418, 410, 433, 434, 439. 442. 
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Besides quotations already alleged, we subjoin the following 
as to character. ; 
When Falstaff and his suite are so ignominiously routed, and 
the scuffle is by Falstaff so humourously exaggerated ; what 
ean be more natural than such a narrative to such a character, 
distinguished for his humour, and withal for his want of veracity 

and courage ἢ 

The sagacity of common poets might not perhaps have sng- | 
gested so good a narrative, but it certainly would have suggested 
something of the kind, and it jis in this view the essence of 
dramatic character, which is, when we conjecture what any one 
will do or say, from what he has done or said already.! 

Tf we pass from characters (that is to say, manners) to senti- 
ment, we have glready given instances," and yet we shall still 
yive another. Ἐν Se 

When Rosencrantz and Guilderstern wait upon Hamlet, he 
offers them a recorder, or pipe, and desires them to play; they 
reply, they cannot :—he repcats- his request ; they answer, they 
have never learned :—he assures them nothing was so easy; 
they still decline. It is then he tells them, with disdain, ‘‘ There 
is yuch music in this little organ, and yet you cannot make it 
speak ; Do you think 1 am easier to be played on than a pipe ?! 

This I call an elegant sample of sentiment, taken under its 
comprehensive sense.” But we stop not here; we consider it as 
a comrlete instance of Socratic reasoning, though it is probable 
the author knew nothing, how Socrates used to argue. ° 

To explain: Xen@phon makes Socrates reason as follows with 
an ambitious youth, by name Euthydemus. 

‘It is strange, (says he,) that those who desire to play upon 
the harp, or upon the flute, or to ride the managed hd¥ge, should 
not think themselves worth notice, without having practised 
under the best masters: while thereare those who aspire to the 
governing of a state, and can think themselves compietely 
qualified, though it be without preparation or labour.”" 

Aristotle’s illustration is similar in his reasoning against men 
chosen by lot for magistrates. “It is (says he) as if wrestlers 
were to be appointed by lot,’ and not those that are able to 
wrestle: or, as if from among sailors we were to choose a pilot 
by lot, and that the man so clectell were to mavigate, and not 
the man who knew the business.”° 

Nothing can be more ingenious than this mode of reasoning. 
The premises are obvious and undeniable; the conclusion cogent, 
and yet un@xpected. It is a species of that argumentation, 
called in dialectic ἐπαγωγὴ, or ‘ induction.” 


as 


" Sep Hen. 17 part ἢ. * ᾿ “Ὁ Sec before, p. 436, 437. 

‘See before, p. 434. ᾿ " Xenoph. Mem, iv. c. 2. 8. 6. 
See before, p. 436. o Arist, Rhetbr. 1. ii, c. 20. p. 94. edit. 

' Hamlet, act iii. , ᾿ ΟΝ 
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Aristotle, in his Rhetoric, (as above quoted,) calls such reason- 
ings τὰ Σωκρατικὰ, “the Socratics;” in the beginning of his 
Poetics he calls them the Σ᾽ ὡκρατικοὶ λόγοι, the “ Socratic dis- 
courses ;” and Horace, in his Art of Poetry, calls them the “‘ So- 
cratic charte.”? ‘ 

If truth be always the same, no wonder geniuscs should co- 
incide, and that, too, in philosophy as well as in criticism. 

_ _ We venture to add, returning to rules, that if there be any 
things in Shakspeare objectionable, (and who is hardy enough 
to deny it?) the very objections, as well as the beauties, are to 
be tried by the same rules; as the same plummet alike shews, 
both what 1s out of the perpendicular, and in it; the same ruler 
alike proves, both what is crooked and what is straight. 

We cannot admit that geniuses, though prior to systems, 
were prior also to rules, because rules from le beginning existed 
in their own minds, and were a part of that immutable truth, 
which is eternal and every where.’ Aristotle, we know, did not 
form Homer, Sophocles, and Enripides; it was Homer, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides, that formed-Aristotle. 

And this, surely, should teach us to pay attention to rules, 
inasmuch ag they and genius are so reciprecally connected, that 
it is genius which discovers rules, and then rules which govern 
genius. 

It is by this amicable concurrence, and by this alone, that 
every work of art justly merits admiration, and is regdered as 
highly perfect, as by human power it can be made.’ 

But we have now (if such language may tf allowed) travelled 
over a vast and mighty plain; or, (as Virgil better expresses it,) 

Immensum spatio confecimus sequor. 


It ia aor however improbable, that some intreprl spirit may 
demand again,* What avail these subtleties? Without so much 
trouble, I can be full en®ugh pleased. 1 know what I like. 
We &nswer, Aid so does thie carrion-crow, that feeds upon ἃ 
carease. The difficulty lies not in knowing what we hke; but 
in knowing how to like, and what i. worth liking. Until these 


P See a most admirable instance of this 
induction, quoted by Cicero from the So- 
cratic Aischines. Cic. dé Invent. lib. i. 5.5]. 

4 The author thinks it supertluous to 
panegyrize truth; yet in favuur of sound 
and rational rules, (which must Ix founded 
in truth, or they are good for nothing,) he 
veptures to quote the Stayirite hinfself: 
᾿Αληθῇ ἀληθεῖ οὐκ ἐνδέχεται ἐναντίαν εἶναι 
οὔτε δόξαν, ob?’ ἀντίφασιν : “It is not pos 
tible for a true opinion, or a truc contra- 
dictory proposition, to he contrary to am- 
other true one.” Aristot. de Interpret. c, 19. 
. p. 78, edit, Sylb. : 

This may he thus illustrated: If it be 


true, that the time and place of every dram 
should be circumscribed, the contrary can- 
not be true, that its time and place προ 
not to be circumscribed. See p, 423. 
r ‘This is fairly stated and decided by 
Horace: 
Natura fieret laudabile carmen, an arte, 
(Juasitim ext. Fxyo nec Cudium sine dive 
HEN, 
Nee ruace quid prosit video iyentum ; al- 
‘tertds sic ex 
Alfera poscit'apem res, et conjurat amgse. 
᾿ Art. Poet. ν. 408, δέ. 
* Nee p. 418. 
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enda are obtained, we may admire Durfey before Milton; a 
smoking boor of Hemskirk, before an apostle of Raphael. 
Now as to the knowing how to like, and then what is worth 
liking ; the first of these, being the object of critical disquisition, 
has been attempted to be shown through the course of these in- 

yuiries. 

As to the second, what is worth our liking, this is best known 
by studying the best authors, beginning from the Greeks, then | 
passing to the Latins; nor on any account excluding those who 
have excelled among the moderns. 

And here, if, while we peruse some author of high rank, we 
perceive we do not instantly relish him, let us not be disheartened; 
let us even feign a relish, till we find a relish come. A morsel 
perhaps pleases us; let us cherish it: another morsel strikes us; 
let us cherish this also. Let us thus proceed, and steadily per- 
severe, till we find we can relish, not morsels, but wholes; and 
fecl, that what began in fiction, terminates in reality. The film 
being in this manner removed, we shall discover beauties which 
we never hnagined ; and contewn for pucrilities, what we once 
foolishly admired. 

One thing, however, in this process is indispensably required : 
we are on no account to expect that fine things should descend 
to us; our taste, if possible, must be made ascend to them. 

This is the labour, this the work; there is pleasure in the 
success. and praise even in the attempt. 

This speculation applies not to literature ouly: it applies to 
nusi¢, to painting, ghd, as they are all congenial, to all the liberal 
arts, We should in cach of them endeavour to investigate what 1s 
ἐδ aud there, (if I may so express myself,) there to fix our 
abode. ὲ 

By only seeking and perusing what is truly excellent, and by 
contemplating always this, and thig,alone, the mind insensibly 
becomes accustomed to it, and finds that in this alone it can 
acquiesce with content. It happens, indced, here, as in a subject 
‘far more important, 1 meay in a moral and a virtuous conduct. 
If we choose the best life, use will make it pleasant.t 

And thus having gone throtgh the sketch we promised, (for 
our concise manner cannot be called any thing more,) we here 
finish the second part of these Intuirics, andyaccording to our 
original plan, proceed to the third part, the taste and literature 
of the middle age. 


' Ἑλοῦ βίον ἄμιστον, ἡδὺν δὲ αὐτὸν ἡ συνήθειῶ ποιήσει. Plut. Mor. p. 602, ed.Wolfii. 


>> 
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PART III. 


CHAPTER J. 


° DESIGN OF THE WHOLE-—LIMITS AND EXTENT OF THE MIDDLE AGE— 
THREE CLASSES OF MEN, DURING THAT INTERVAL, CONSPICUOUS: THE 
BYZANTINE GREEKS 5 THE SARACENS, OR ARABIANS 5 AND THE LATINS, 
OR FRANKS, INHABITANTS OF WESTERN EUROPE—EACH CLASS IN THE 
FOLLOWING CHAPTERS CONSIDERED APART. 


Wuen the magnitude of the Roman empire’greW enormods, and 
there were two imperial cities, Rome and Constantinople, then 
that happened which was natural; out of one empire it became 
two, distinguished by the different names of the Western and 
the Eastern. ἡ 

The Western empire soon sunk. So carly as in the fifth 
century," Rome, once the mistress of natiops, beheld herself at 
the feet of a Gothic sovereign. The Eastern empire lasted many 
centuries longer; and though often impaired by external enemies, 
and weakened as often by internal factions, yet still it retained 
traces of its ancient splendour, resembling, in the language of 
Virgil, sqme fair, but faded flower : Te 


Cui neque fulgor adhuc, necdum sua form} reccasit. 


At length, after various plunges and various escapes, it was 
totally ,hilated in the fifteenth century, by the victorious 
arms of Mahomet the Great.” . 

The interval between the fall of these two empires, (the 
Western or Latin in the fifth century, the Eastern or Grecian 
in the fifteenth,) making a space of near a thousand years, con- 
stitutes what we call the middle age. 

Dominion passed, during this intefval, into the hands of rude, 


® About the year of Christ 475, Au- 
gustulus was compelled to abdicate the 
Western empire by Odoacer, king of ἔπε 
Heruli. As Augustulus was the last Ro- 
man who possessed the imperial dignity at 
Rome, and as the dominion both of Reme 
and Italy soon after passed into the hands 
of Theodoric the Goth, it has been justly 
said, that then terminated the Roman em- 
pire in the West. 
© During these wretched times, Rome had 
been sacked not long before by Alaric, as ἐξ 
was a second time (about the middle of the 
«sixth century) by Totila ; affer which events 
the Roman name and authority were so far 


sunk, that early in the seventh century they 
ceased to speak Latin, even in Rome itself. 
See Blair's Chronology. 

> See the various histories of the Turkish 
empire. The unfortunate Creeks, at this 
period, when, to resist such an enemy 3s 
the Turks, they should have been firmly 
combinell, were never sos miserably dis- 
tracted. An union with the church of Rome 
was at the time projected. The Grecks 
who favored it imputed the: calamities to 
theif not-uniting ; those Wht opposed, it, t0 
their uhiting. Between the two factions 
all was lost, and Constantinople taken 3? 
the year,1453: 
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illiterate men; men who conquered more by multitude than by 
military skill; and who, having little or no taste cither for 
sciences or arts, naturally despised those things from which they 


reaped no advantage. 


+ 


This was the age of monkery and legends; of Leonine verses," 
(that is, of bad Latin put into rhyine ;) of projects to decide truth 
by ploughshares and batoons;" of crusades to conquer infidels 
and extirpate heretics; of princes deposed, not as Croesus was by 
Cyrus, but by one who had no armies, and who did not even 


wear ἃ sword.® 


ς See below, chap. xi. 

1 This alludes to the two methods of 
trial, much practised in those dark times, 
the trial by ordeal, and that by duel. 

Heated ploughshiygs were often em- 
ployed in teials by ordeal ; and it is Femarle- 
able, that express mention is made of this 
absurd method of purgation by fire, even in 
the Antigone of Sophocles, The messenger 
there says, in order to justify himself and, 
his companions, : 
“Huey δ᾽ ἔτοιμοι καὶ μύδρους αἴρειν χεροῖν» 
Καὶ πῦρ διέρπειν, καὶ θεοὺς ὁρκωμοτεῖν, 

Td yhre δρᾶσαι, μήτε, κι τ΄. re 

Antig. ν. 270. 
Ready we were with both our hands to lift 
The qlaping mass ; or slowly cross the fire, 
And by the yods to swear, we neither did 
The deed, nor knew, &c. 

Thi cnées up the practice to the time 
of Eteucles and Polynices, before the Trojan 
war. 

Perhaps the poct, by the incidental men- 
tion of yo strange a custom, Intended to 
characterize the manners of a ruder age ; 
anage widely different from his own, which 
walsh an age of science and philosophical dis- 
quisition, 

As to trials hy battle, they were cither 
hefore the carl marshal, or the judges of 
Westminster-hall. If before the earl mar- 
_ shal, they were upon accusations of treason, 
or other capital crimes, and the partiesywere 
matally of high and noble rank. If before 
the judges of Westiminster-hall, the cage 
was often of inferior sort, as well as the 
parties litigating. 

Henee the combats differed in their ends, 
That before the earl marahal was victory, 
often attended with sjanghter ; that before 
the judges was victory alone, with no such 
consequence. 

The weapunsptoo, differed, as well as the 
ends. ‘The weapons before the earl marshal 
were a Jong sword, a short sword, and a 
dagger; thate@hefore the judges*was.a ba- 
toon above m@ntioned, called in barbarous 
Latin druncus, but in words mord intelli- 
Rible fustis terrs, 

No late as the reign of queen [lzabeth, 


an instance occurs of this trial being insisted 
upon. But that wise princess, though she 
permitted the previous forms, I mean that 
of the lists being enclosed, of the judges 
taking their seats there, of the champions 
making their appearance, &c. (forms which 
perhaps could not legally be prevented,) 
had too much sense to permit so foolish a 
decision. She compelled the parties to a 
compromise, by the plaintiff's taking an 
cquivalent in money for his claim, and 
making in consequence a voluntary default. 

Wyvil, bishop of Salisbury, in the reign 
of Edward the Third, recurred to trial by 
battle in a dispute with the earl of Salis- 
bury, and ordered public prayers through 
his diocese for the success of his champion, 
till the matter, by the king’s authority, was 
compromised. 

But notwithstanding this bishop's con- 
duct, it was a practice whieh the church 
disapproved, and wisely, as well as hu- 
manely, endeavoured to prevent, — Trucu- 
lentum morem in omni avo acriter Insecta- 
runt theologi, pra aliis Agohardus, et plu- 
rimo canone ipsa ecclessi Spelman, 
under the words Cumpus, Campsius, and 
Campio. 

la@aust not omit that there is a complete 
history of such a duel, recorded py Wal- 
singham, in the reign of Richard the Second, 
between Aneslee a knight, and Karryngton 
an esquire, Karryngten was accused by 
the other of treason; for selling a castle to 
the French, and, being defeated in the com- 
bat, died the next day raving mad. Wal- 
singhani’s narrative is curious and exact, 
bw their weapons gliffered from those above 
mentioned, fur they first fought with lances, 
then with swords, and lastly with dagyers. 
Walsing. Histor. p. 237. 

6 Such was pope lonocent the Third, 
whe, besides his crusades to extirpate here- 
tics by armies not his own, excommunicated 
Philip king of France, Alphonso king of 
Leon, Raimond eurl of Toulouse, and Jobn 
king of England. 

Nor is this wonderful, when we view in 
hi» own language the opinion he had of his 
own atation and authority. 
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Different portions of this age have been distinguished by dif. 
ferent descriptions; such as Swculum Monotheleticum, Secculuin 
© Evconoclasticum, Saculun Obscurum, Saculum Ferreum, Sacu- 
lum Hildibrandinum, &c.; strange names, it must be confessed, 
some more obvious, others Jess so, yet none tending to furnish us 
with any high or promising ideas. 

And yet we must acknowledge, for the honour of humanity, 
and of its great and divine Author, who never forsakes it, that 

-some sparks of intellect were at all times visible, through the 
whole of this dark and dreary period. It is here we must look 
for the taste and literature of the times. 

The few who were enlightened, when arts and sciences were 
thus obscured, may be said to have happily maintained the con- 
tinuity of knowledge ; to have been (if 1 may use the expression) 
like the twilight of a summer’s night ; .that suspicious gledm be- 
tween the setting and the rising sun, which, though it cannot 
retain the lustre of the day, helps at least to save us from the 


totality of darkness. 


A cursory ‘disquisition, illustrated by a few select instances, 
will constitute the subject of the present essay; and these in- 
. stances we shall bring from among three clagses of men, who had 
each a large‘share in the transactions of those times: from fhe 
Byzantine Greeks, from the Arabians or Saracens, and from the 
inhabitants of Western Europe, at that time called the Latins. 
We shall give precedence, as we think they merit it, to the 
Greeks of Constantinople, although it is not always eas} (δ᾽ pre- 
serve an exact chronology. because in cach ogshese three classes 

. Many eminent men were contemporary. 


CHAPTER If. 


CONCERNING THE FIRST CLASS, THE BYZANTINE GREEKS——SIMPLICIUS—— 
AMMONIUS-—PHILOPONUS~——FATE OF THE FINE LIBRARY AT ALEX- 


ANDRIA. ; 


Simpiicius and Ammonius were Greek authors, who flourished 
at Athens, during the sixth century ; for Athens, long after her 
trophies at Marathon, long affer her political sovercignty was 10 
more, still maintained her empire in philosophy and the fine arts! 


“IT am placed (says he) in the middle, 
between God and man ; on this side Ged, 
but. beyond mat σε] am greater than 
man, os I can judge of all men, but can be 
judged by no one. Sum enim inter Deum 
et hominem medius constitutus, citra Deum 
sed ultra hominem ; imo major homine, quf 
de omnibus judicem, a nemhy: vero judicai 
possim.” Tnnocen, ITT. serm. 2. in Historia 


Transubstantionis Joannis Cosin. Episcop. 
Dunelin.duond. 1675. Seqiulso the churclt 
histories of this period. 

€ ‘Those who would be further informed 
concerning,these Sweula, may, among other 
authers, consylt two ver§*ticarned or 
Cave, in dis Historia Literaria,and Mosheim, 
iu his Keclesiastical History. 

« See below, chap. lil. 
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Philosophy, indeed, when these authors wrote, was sinking 
apace. ‘The Stoic system, and even the Stoic writings were the 
greater part of them lost." Other sects had shared the same 
fate. None subsisted but the Platonic and the Peripatetic; 
which, being both derived from a common source, (that is to say, 
the Pythagorean,) were at this period blended, and commonly 
cultivated by the same persons. 

Simplicius and Ammonius, being bred in this school, and well 
initiated in its principles, found no reason, from their education, 
to make systems for themselves ; a practice referable sometimes 
io real genius, but more often ta not knowing what others have 
invented before. 

Jonscious therefore they could not excel their great prede- 
cessors, they thought, like many others, that the commenting of 
their Warks was‘doitig mankind the most essential service. 

It was this which gave rise, long before their time, to that 
tribe of commentators, who, in the person of Andronicus the 
Rhodian, began under Augustys, and who continued, for ages 
after, in an orderly successivn. . 

Simplicius wrote a variety of comments upon different parts 
of Aristotle, but hig comment upon the Physics is peculiarly 
yaliable, as it is filled with quotations from Anaxagoras, De- 
mocritus, Parmenides, and other philosophers, who flourished so 
early°as before the time of Aristotle, and whose fragments many 
of them are not to be found elsewhere. 

As this compilation must have been the result ofsextensive 
reading, we may jagtly distinguish him by the title of a learned 
commentator.’ 

Ammonius wrote comments on the first and second tracts of 
Aristotle’s Jjogic, as likewise upon the Introducto iscourse 
of the philosopher Porphyry. His manner of writing 1s orderly; 
his style clear and copious; copiousgjn its better sense, by leav- 
ing nothing unexplained, not copious by perplexing us with tire- 
sone tautology. 

To those who wish for a taste of this literature, I know no 
author who better merits perusal. The preface'to his Comment 
on Porphyry is a curious account of philosophy under its many 
and different definitions, every one of which he explains with 
perspicuity and precision. The preface to hig Comment on the 
Predicaments gives us an ingenious plan of critical scrutiny; in 
other words, furnishes us with a suite of leading queries, by 
which, before we read a book, we may learn what it is, and 
Judge, wher analyzed, if {t be a legitimate composition." Ε 

When things change by uninterrupted continuity, as (to use 
an idea alaeady suggested) the splendour of the day to the dark+ 

ϑ a e 


ὋΦ } 4 bd aoe 
See Philosoph. Arrangements, δ. 323. vol. viii, p. 620, Ac. 
‘Bor a falier aud mere accurate accoumt ΝΟ δου, Fabr$ Biblioth. Grace. vol. iv. po 
οἵ Simplicius, se. Fabridii Biblioth. Grae 101. 
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ness of the night, it is hard to decide, precisely, where the one 
concludes and the other commences. By parity of reasoning 
it is difficult to determine, to what age we shall adjudge the two 
philosophers just mentioned; whether to the commencement of 
a baser age, or rather (if we regard their merit) to the conclusion 
of a purer. If we arrange them with the conclusion, it is, as 
Brutus and Cassius were called the last of the Romans.! 
_ _ We can have less doubt about the disciple of Ammoning, 
John the Grammarian, cglled Philoponus from his love of labour, 
It was his misfortune to live during the time of Mahomet, and 
to see Alexandria taken by the arms of one of his immediate 
successors. What passed there on this occasion with regard to 
the library, though recorded in modern books, is tvo curious to 
be omitted here. TI translate it from the accurate version of 
Abulpharagius’s History, made by that able orientalist, Po- 
cocke. 

“ When Alexandria was taken by the Mahometans, Amrus, 
their commander, found there Philoponus, whose conversation 
highly pleased him, as Amrus was a lover of letters, and Philo- 
ponus a learned man. On a certain day, Philoponus said to him, 
‘You have visited all the repositories or public warehouses, in 
Alexandria, and you have sealed up things of every sort, that 
are found there. As to those things that may be useful to you, 
I presume to say nothing; but as to things of no service to you, 
some of them perhaps may be more suitable to me... Amrns 
said to lym, ‘ And what is it you want!’ ‘The philosop hical 
books (replied he) preserved in the royal libggries.” ‘ This,’ says 
Amrus, ‘is a request upon which I cannot decide. You desire 
a thing where I can issue no orders, till T have leave from Omar, 
the corffhg,'ader of the faithful’ Letters were ,accordingly 
written to Omar, informing him of what Philoponus had said, 
and an answer was returneg by Omar to the following purport. 
‘As to the books of which you have made mention, if there be 
contained in them what accords with the book of God, (meaning 
the Alcoran,) there is without them, in the book of God, all 
that is sufficient: Dut if there be any thing in them repugnant 
to that book, we in no respect want them. Order them, thiere- 
fore, to be all destroyed... Amrus, upon this, ordered them to 
be dispersed through the baths of Alexandria, and to be there 
burned in making the baths warm. After this manner, in the 
space of six months, they were all consumed.” 

The historian, having related the story, adds, from his own 
feelings, “‘ Hear what was déne, and wonder.”™ ° 


41 See Tacit. Annal. iv. 34. make ‘from? Abulpharagiusyyé shall always 
m Vid. Abulpharagii Dynastiar. p. 114» quoté from thé same edition 5 that is,from 
Oxon. 1663. the Latin version of the learned Pococke, 


. The reader will here obsefve, that in the subjoined to the original Arabic. 
many quotations which we shall hereafter ‘ . 


1 
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Thus ended this noble library; and thus began, if it did not 
begin sooner, the age of barbarity and ignorance. 


CHAPTER III. 


DIGRESSION TO A SHORT HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF ATHENS, FROM THE 
TIMK OF HER PERSIAN TRIUMPH, TO THAT OF HER BECOMING 8UR- 
JECT TO TRE TURKS. SKETCH, DURING THIS LONG INTERVAL, OF 
HER POLITICAL AND LITERARY STATES OF HER PHILOSOPHERS; OF 
IER GYMNASIA ; OF HER GOOD AND BAD FORTUNE, &c. &c. MAN- 
NERS OF THE PRESENT INHABITANTS. OLIVES AND HONEY. 


Havinc inentioned Athens, | hope that celebrated city will 
justify a digression, and the more so, as that digression will ter- 
minate in events which belong to the very age of which we are 
now writing. But it is expedient to deduce matters from a 
much earlier period. 7 : 

When the Athenians had delivered themselves from the 
tyranny of DPisistratus, and after this had defeated the vast 
efforts of the Persians, and that against two successive invaders, 
Darius and Xerxes, they may be considered as at the summit 
of their national glory. For more than half a century after- 
wards they maintamed, without control, the sovereignty of 
Greece." * 7 

As their taste was naturally good, arts of every kind soon rose 
among them, and flourished. Valour had given them reputa- 
tion; reputation gave them an ascendant; and that ascendant 
produced a security, which left their minds at =P gave 
them leisure%o cultivate every thing liberal or clegatft. 

It was then that Pericles adorned the city with temples, 
theatres, and other beautiful and pu®lic buildings. Phidias, the 
great sculptor, was employed as his architect, who, when he had 

erected edifices, adorned them himself, and added statues and 
basyo-relievos, the admiratién of every beholden? 10 was then 
that Polyguotus and Myro painted; that Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides wrote; and, not long after, that they saw the divine 


Socrates. 


"For these historical facts, consult the 
ancient and modern authors of Grecian 
history, 

“Τὸ was in agimilar period of triumph, 
alter a formidable adversary had been 
crushed, that the Romans began to culti- 
vate ἃ more r@ined and polished diterature. 

-oy:: Lost Pihica bella gaictus, quatrere 

cempit, . 
Quid Sophocles, ot Thespis, ct Aischylus 
utile fervent. War, Ky. id. 1. it, 162. 


ἣ 


See the note from a Greek manuscript 
in the Treatise on Music, Painting, &c. 
p. 25, where the progress of arts and 
scieaces, from their dawn to their meri- 
dian, is clegantly and philosophically &x- 
hibited. 

P See Plutarch’s Life of Pericles, p. 350s 
§p1, 352, 353, 354, in the quarto Greek 
edition of Bryan, vol. i: and Stuart’s An- 
tiquities of Athens. 
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Human affairs are by nature prone to change; and states, ns 
well as individuals, are born to decay. Jealousy and ambition 
insensibly fomented wars, and success in these wars, as in others, 
was often various. The military strength of the Athenians was 
first impaired by the Lacedzemonians; after that, it was again 
humiliated, under Epaminondas, by the Thebans; and last of 
all it was wholly crushed by the Macedonian, Philip." 

But though their political sovereignty was lost, yet, happily 
fur mankind, their love gf literature and arts did not sink along 
with it. 

Just at the close of their golden days of empire flourished 
Xenophon and Plato, the disciples of Socrates; and from Plato 
descended that race of philosophers called the Old Academy." 

Aristotle, who was Plato’s disciple, may be gnid, not ty have 
invented a new philosophy, but«rather to have tempered the 
sublime and rapturous mysteries of his master with method, 
order, and a stricter mode of reasoning.* 

Zeno, who was himself also. educated in the principles of 
Platonism, only differed from Plato in the comparative estimate 
of things, allowing nothing to be intrinsically good but virtue, 
nothing intrinsically bad but vice, and ¢onsidering all other 
things to be in themselves indifferent. 

He, too, and Aristotle, accurately cultivated logic, but in dif- 
ferent ways; for Aristotle chiefly dwelt upon the simple syl- 
logism ; Zeno upon that which is derived out of it, phe com- 
pound orehypothetic. Both, too, as well as other philosophers, 
cultivated rhetoric along with logic; holdi¢? a knowledge in 
both to be requisite for those who think of addressing mankind 
with all the efficacy of persuasion. Zeno elegantly illustrated 
the forc@g':these two powers by a simile taken fron the hand: 
the close power of logic he compared to the fist, or hand com- 
pressed; the diffuse powey of rhetoric to the palm, or hand 
open." 

I shall mention but two sectx more, the New Academy, and 


the Epicurean. — 


4 ὅρα, as before, the several historics of 
Greece. 

r See Cic. de Fin. 1. v. and Academ. 1. 1, 
b. 5. p. 21. edit. Davisii.e ᾿ 

"3360. Hermes, p. 244. 

tSee Cicer. de Fin. 1. iii. αν. 7, 8. 16. 
The beginning of the Enchiridion of Epic- 
tetus, Τῶν ὕντων τὰ μὲν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν, κ' τ. A, 
Diogen. Lacrt. in vita Zenon, 1. vii. ». 102. 

Zeno quidem ille, a quo disciplina 

Stoicorum est, manu d: monstrare solebat, 
quid inter has artes [dialecticam scil. et 
cloquentiam] interessct. Nam, cum com, 
presscrat digitos, pugnurnque fecerat, dia- 
Jecticam aichat ejusmodi esd: cum autem 
diduxerat, +t manum dilatuveret. pale 


ilkius similem eloquentiam esse dicchat. 
Cicer. Orator. 8. 113. 

Both Peripatetics and Stoics wrote tracts 
of rhetoric as well as logic. The Rhetoric 
of Aristotle is perhaps one of the most 
valuable remains of, antiquity, and de- 
servedly worth studying, be it for specula- 
tion or practice. , 

As fof the rhetoric of the Stoics, there 18 
extant, among the Latin rhetoricians, pur 
lished ina thin quarto, by Plantin, at Pars, 
an. 1599, & tract by Sulpiting Victor, calle 
Institutiones @ratorim, wherin he hag sins 
expression at the beginning : Zenonis pric: 
cepta maxime persecutus, See ἢ. 187% 
also p. 288, 198, of the said treatise. 
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The New Academy, so called from the Old Academy, (the 


name given to the school of Plato,) was founded by Arcesilas, 
and ably maintained by Carneades. From a mistaken imitation 
of the great parent of philosophy, Socrates, (particularly as he 
appearsein the Dialogues of Plato,) Lecause Socrates doubted 
some things, therefore Arcesilas and Carneades doubted all.* 

Fpicurus drew from another source; Democritus had taught 
him atoms and a void: by the fortuitous concourse of atoms, he 
fancied he could form a world; while by a feigned veneration he 
complinented away his gods, and totally denied their provi- 
dential care, lest the trouble of it should impair their uninter- 
rupted state of bliss. Virtue he recommended, though not for 
the sake of virtue, but pleasure; pleasure, according to him, 
being our chief and sovereign good. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, thet, though his principles were erroncous, and even bad, 
never was a man more tempcrate and humane; never was a 
man more beloved by his friends, or more cordially attached to 
them in affectionate esteem.’ Ὶ . 

We have already mentioned.the alliance between philosophy 
and rhetoric. This cannot be thought wonderful, if rhetoric be 
the art by which mon are persuaded, and if men cagnot be per- 
suaded without a knowledge of human nature: for what, but 
philosophy, can procure us this knowledge ? 

Tt was for this reason the allest Greek philosophers not only 
taught, (as we hinted before,) but wrote also treatises upon rhe- 
toric. They had a further inducement, and that was the in- 
trinsic beauty of ὅθε 1: language, as it was then spoken among 
the learned and polite. They would have been ashamed to have 
delivered philosophy, as it has been too often delivered since, 
in compusitipnus as clumsy as the common dialect e mere 
vulgar. 

The same love of elegance whichgnade them attend to their 
style, made them attend even to the places where their philo- 
sophy was taught. 

- Plato delivered his lectures in a place shaded with groves, on 
the banks of the river Ilissus; and which, as it once belonged 
to a person cailed Academus;, was called, after his name, the 
Academy.? Aristotle chose another spot of a similar character, 
where there were trees and shade 5 a spot called the Lyczeum.* 
Zeno taught in a portico or colonnade, distinguished from other 
buildings of that sort (of which the Athenians had many) by 
the naine of the Variegated Portico, the walls being decorated 
with various paintings éf Polygnetus and Myro, two capital 

* Vid. Οἷς, Academ. I. i. 5. 18. p. 48. tending to establish his amiable character, 
edit, Dav. RMayue Arcesilas negabat csse however erroneous and blameable his docs 
quigigam, ὅχο * . 5 tyincs, so ate 

Y See Diogon, Lacrt. 1. x. 5. 9, δ, where ® Vid. Diog. Lacrt, lib. iii. 8. 7. Potter's 
ἍΠ ample detail is ‘given of Epicurus, his Arch. Cire, ved. 1, p. 40. : 
friends, his last will, and -his dgath ; all 4 Soe Potter’s Arch. Cirac, vol. i. p. 40. 
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masters of that transcendent period. Epicurus addressed his 
hearers in those well-known gardens, called, after his own name, 
the Gardens of Epicurus. 

Some of these places gave names to the doctrines which were 
taught there. Plato’s philosophy took its name of Academic 
from the Academy ;* that of Zeno was called the Stoic, from ἃ 
Greek word, signifying a portico." 

The system indeed of Aristotle was not denominated from the 
place, but was called Peripatetic, from the manner in which he 
taught; from his walking about at the time when he disserted.* 
The term, Epicurean philosophy, needs no explanation. 

Open air, shade, water, and pleasant walks, seem above all 
things to favour that exercise, the best suited to contemplation, 
I mean gentle walking without inducing fatigue. The ,many 
agreeable walks in and about Oxford, may teach my own 
countrymen the truth of this assertion, and best explain how 
Horace lived, while a student at Athens, employed, (as he tells 


us,) 
Inter silvas academy queerere verum. 


These places of public institution were called among the 
Greeks by the name of Gymnasia, in whichy whatever that word 
might have originally meant, were taught all those exercises, 
and all those arts, which tended to cultivate not only the body 
but the mind. As man was a being consisting of both, the 
Greeks could not consider that education as complete, in which 
both wese not regarded, and both properly formed. Hence 
their Gymnasia, with reference to this doub&*end, were adorned 


> Of these two artists, it appears that 
Myro was pa? «nd that Polygnotus painted 
gratis, for Pee generosity he had the tes- 
timony of pubhe honours. Plin. N. Hist. 
1, xxxv. cap. 9. 8, 35. 

We learn from history, that the pi@.ures 
which alorned this portico were four ; two 
on the back part of it, (open to the colon- 
nade) and a picture at each end, upon the 
right and left. P 

We learn also the subjects: on one of 
the sides, a picture of the Athenian and 
Lacediemonian armies at CEnoe (un Argive 
city) facing each other and ready to en- 
gage: on the back ground, or middle phrt 
of the portico, the battle between the 
Athenians under Theseus, and the Ama- 
zons: next to that, on the same middle, 
the Grecian chiefs, after the taking of Troy, 
dcliberating upon the vielence offered by 
Ajax to Cassandra, Ajax himself being pre- 
sent, together with Cissandra and other 
eaptive Trojan women: lastly, on the other 
side of the portico opposite to the first, thy 
triumphant victory at Marathon, the Bar- 

-barians pushed into the mbrass, or demo- 
lished, while they endeavoured to escape 


to their ships ; Miltiades and the Greek 
leaders being to be known by their por- 
traits. 9. 

As the portico was large, and the pic- 
tures were only four, these we may »sup- 
pose must have been large likewise, for it 
is probable they occupied the whole space. 
Vid. Pausan. Attic. lib. ic. 15. p. 36. edit. 
Lips. 1696. - 

Faom the painting of this portico to the 
time of Honorius, when it was defaced, 
stripped, and its pictures destroyed, (Synes. 
Epist. 135.) was an interval of about eight 
hundred years. 

It may merit inquiry among the curious, 
upon what sort of surface, and with what 
sort of colours, pictures were painted, that 
could endure so long. 

€ See the note, next after the following. 

4 S7rda, Srwixol. e τ 

© (Jui crant cnm Aristotele, Peripatetic! 
dicti sunt, quia disputabant inmnbulantes 1" 
Lycee; ii autem, qui Planis institute 
in atademia, quod est altertim gymngsium, 
cetus érant et sermones habere soliti, ὃ 
loci vecabulo nomen habuerunt. Cie, Act 
dem. 1. i, ¢. 4. p. 21, edit. Davis, 
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with two statues, those of Mercury and of Hercules; the corpo- 
real accomplishments being patronised (as they supposed) by 
the god of strength, the mental accomplishments by the god of, 
ingenuity.! 

It is to be feared, that many places, now called academies, 
scarce deserve the name upon this extensive plan, if the pro- 
fessors teach no morc than how to dance, fence, and ride upon 
horses. 

It was for the cultivation of every liberal accomplishment that ἢ 
Athens was celebrated (as we have said) during many centuries, 
long after her political influence was lost and at an end. 

When Alexander the Great died, many tyrants, like many 
hydras, immediately sprung up. Athens then, though she still 
maintained the form of her ancient government, was perpetually 
checkéd,and huthiliatted by their insolence. Antipater destroyed 
her orators, and she was sacked by Demctrius.* At length she 
became subject to the all-powerful Romans, and found the cruel 
Sylla her severest enemy. ᾿ ᾿ 

His face (which perhaps indicated his manners) was of a 
purple red, intermixed with white. This circumstance could not 
escape the witty Athenians: they described him in a verse, and 
ridfeulously said, 

Sylla’s face is a mulberry, sprinkled with meal.) 

Tife devastations and carnage which he caused soon after, 
gave them too much reason to repent their sarcasm. 

The cil war between Cacsar and Pompey soon followed, and 
their natural lovagof liberty made them side with Pompey. 
[flere again they were unfortunate, for Cesar conquered. But 
Cesar did not treat them like Sylla. With that clemency, 
which made, so amiable a part of Ins character, smissed 
them bya fine allusion to their illustrious ancestors, saying, that 
he spared the living for the sake of the dead.! 

Another storm followed soon after this, the wars of Brutus 
wud Cassius with Augustus and Antony. Their partiality for 

liberty did not here forsake them: they took part in the contest 
with the two patriot Romans, and erected thtir statues near 
their own ancient deliverers,-Harmodius and Aristogiton, who 
had slain Hipparchus. But they were still unhappy, for their 
enemies triumphed. ° 


Vid. Athen. Deipnos, 1. xiii. p. 561. edit. Bryan, quarto. 
elit, Lugduni, 1657, fol. Sometimes the For his devastations of the pe in the 
two gods were made iuto one statue. Such Acadew and Lyceum, his demolition of 
compound statugs were, called ἑρβέρακλαι. they fine buildings, and, above all, his cruel 


See Cie. ad Atticum, Li. epist. 10. mussacr of the inhabitants, when he téok 
5 See the writers (ancient and modern) the cit, see pages 61, U3, G4, 65, of the 
of Grecian higfory. e . same work, in the same edition. 


"» Lhe origimal*verse is a rochaic: » 1 Vid. Mcursium de Fortuna Athenarum, 
Συξάμινον ἐσθ᾽ ὁ Σύλλασ, ἀλφίτῷ πεπασ- in Gronoy. Thesaur. Antiyuitat. Graocar, 

μένον. ‘ vol, v. p. 17459 1746. 
Plutarch. in vit, Syllo, wol. iil, p. 44. 
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They made their peace however with Augustus, and having 

. met afterwards with different treatment under different emperors, 

g@ometimes favourable, sometimes harsh, and never more severe 
than under Vespasian, their oppressions were at length relieved 
by the virtuous Nerva and Trajan. . 

Mankind during the interval, which began from Nerva, and 

which extended to the death of that best of emperors Marcug 

_ Antoninus, felt a respite from those evils which they had go 
severcly [610 before, and which they felt so severely revived 
under Commodus, and his wretched suecessors. 

Athens, during the above golden period, enjoyed more than 
all others the general felicity, for she found in Adrian so generoug 
a benefactor, that her citizens could hardly help esteeming him 
a second founder. He restored their old privileges ; gave them 
new ; repaired their ancient buildings, and‘added othexs of his 
own. Marcus Antoninus, although he did not do so much, still 
continued to shew them his benevolent attention.’ 

If from this period we turn our eyes back, we shall find, for 
centuries before, that Athens was the place ot education, not 
only for Grecks, but for Romans, Jt was hither that Horace 
was sent by his father; it was here that Cicero put his son 
Marcus under Cratippus, one of the ablest philosophers then 
belonging to that city.” 

The sects of plilosophers, which we have already deseribed, 
were still existing, when St. Paul came thither. We cannot 
enough admire the superior eloquence of that apostfe, in’ his 
manner of addressing so intelligent an audg*nce. We cannot 
enough admire the sublimity of his exordium ; the propriety of 
his mentigning an altar, which he had found there; and his 
quotatio®g'im Aratus, one of their well-known pocjs." 

Nor was Athens only celebrated for the residence of philoso- 
phers, and the institution gf youth: men of rank and fortune 
found. pleasure in a retreat which contributed so much to their 
liberal enjoyment. 

The friend and correspondent of Cicero, T. Poniponius, from 5 
his long attachnient to this city and country had attained such 
a perfection in its arts and language, that he acquired to himself 
the additional name of Atticus. This great man may be said to 
have lived during.times of the worst and cruelest factions. His 
youth was spent under Sylla and Marius; the middle of his life 
during all the sanguinary scenes that followed; and, when he 
was ald, he saw the proscriptions of Antony and Octavius. Yet 
though Cicero and a multitude more 6f the best men perished, 


οἰ See the same tract, in the same m Sec eorat. Epist. ii, & ii. 43, and 
volume of Gronovius’s collection, p. 1749, the beginningeof Cicero’s*Ofices, aildregsed 
1747. to his sin —(uamquam, Maree Fili, Xe 

1 See the same author in the same " Acta xvii, 22, &e.- 
volume, p. 1748, 1749. , ‘ 
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he had the good fortune to survive every danger. Nor did he 
seck a safety for himself alone; his virtue so recommended him 
to the leaders of every side, that he was able to save not himself 
alone, but the lives and fortunes of many of his friends.° 

Wher we look to this amiable character, we may well sup- 
pose, that it was not merely for amusement that he chose to live 
at Athens; but rather that, by residing there, he might so far 
realize philosophy, as to employ it for the conduct of life, and 
not merely for ostentation. 

Another person, during a better period, (that T mean between 
Nerva and Marcus Antoninus,) was equally celebrated for his 
affection to this city. By this person I mean Herodes Atticus, 
who acquired the last name from the same reasons for which it 
had formerly been given to Pomponius.? 

We have rematked already, that vicissitudes befall both men 
and cities, and changes too often happen from prosperous to 
adverse. Such was the state of Athens under the successors of 
Alexander, and so on from Sylla, down to the time of Augustus. 
It shared the same hard fate with the Roman empire in general 
upon the accession of Commodus. 

At length, after a eertain period, the Barbarians of the north 
began to pour into the south. Rome was taken by Alaric, and 
Athens was besieged by the same. Yet here we are informed 
(at least we learn so from history) that it was miraculously 
saved by Minerva and Achilles. The goddess, it seems, and the 
hero*both df them appeared, compelling the invader tosraise the 


sicge,4 


It was thus, we are told, that, many years before, Castor and 


afterwards, Sp. George, at leonium, discomfited the 
nay, so late as in the sixteenth century, a gallant 
Peter de Paz, was seen to assist his.pountrymen, some months 


Pollux had fought for the Romans ς᾽ and that, the centuries 


cens ;° 
paniard, 


after his decease, when they made an assault at the siege of 


Autwerp.* 


ἡ The life of this extraordinary may is 
finely and fully written hy Cornelius Nepos, 
a life well worthy of perusal. Sce also the 
large and valuable collection of confidential 
letters, addressed to him by Cicero. 

» See Fabric. Bipl. Grae. vol. iv. p. 371. 
and Suidas, under the word J/erodes, 

1 See Zosiini Histor.1. v. ας, ὅς 6. p. 621, 
&e. edit. Gir. Lat. 8vo. 1679. where the 
whole story is related at length, 

" See Florus, lei. 2; 1. ii. 12. Suatin. 
1 xx, 3, 

" Fuller's ΤῸ War, p. 27. Matt. 
Paria, p. 43. A-cording to this last author, 
there, were thre fhat foughtp St. Geore, 
St. Demetrius, and St. Memury. —° 

ὁ The following extract is taken from the 
isquisitiones Magica: of Martin 1) ΟΕ λυ, 


printed at Mentz, an.,1617. cum gratia et 
privilegio Casar, Majest. together with the 
approbation of Oliverias Manarcus, vice- 
provincial of the Belgic Jesuits, and Guliel- 
mus Fabricius, styled Apostolicus et regius 
libr@rum censor; and attested also by the 
evidence Multorum gravium militum, qui 
vidisse se sancte jurabant. 

The besieged, it seema, and their allies, 
the Dutch and English, were upon the point 
of foreing a post (aggerem) possessed by the 
Spaniards, who besieged the city. Def- 
Rio’s words after this are, Tum a regiis mi- 
litibus (Hispanis scil.) primo paucioribus’ 
coyspectus prope aggerem Petrus de Paz, 
Hispanus tribunus, vir ct militarib. et 
pictatis ernamenftis laudatissimus, qui, jam 
mensibus aliquot ante defunctus, visus his 

2 
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Instead of giving my own sentiments upon these events, | 
choose to give those of an abler man upon a similar subject, 


@After having related some singular stories of equal probability, 


lord Bacon concludes with the following observation. 

“Ὁ My judgment (says he) is, that they (he means the stories) 
ought all to be despised, and ought to serve but for winter-talk 
by the fireside. Though when I say despised, I mean it ag for 
belief; for otherwise the spreading or publishing of them ig iy 
no sort to be despised, for they have done much mischief.”" 

Synesius, who lived in the fifth century, visited Athens, and 
gives in his Epistles an account of his visit. Its lustre appear, 
at that time to have been greatly diminished. Among other 
things he informs us, that the celebrated portico or colonnade, 
the Greek name of which gave name to the sect of Stvuies, had 
by an oppressive proconsul been despoiled of ‘its fine pictures; 
and that, on this devastation, it -had been forsaken by those 
philosophers.” 

In the thirteenth century, when the (recian empire wax 
cruelly oppressed by the crusaders, and all things in confusion, 
Athens was besieged by one Segurus Leo, who was unable to 
take it; and, after that, by a marquis of. Montserrat, to whom 
it surrendered.’ Ἢ 

Its fortune after this was various; and it was sometimes 
under the Venetians, sometimes under the Cataloniafis, till 
Mahomet the Great made himself master of Constantinople. 
This fata! catastrophe (which happened near two thorfsand Years 
after the time of Pisistratus) brought Atgens, and with it all 
Greece, into the hands of the Turks, under whuse despotic yoke 
it has cgntinued ever since. 

Theda from this time has been occasionally visited, and 
descriptions of it published by different travellers. Wheeler was 
there along with Spon, iy. the time of our Charles the Second, 
and.both of them have published curious and valuable narratives. 
Others, as well natives of this island as foreigners, have been 
there since, and some have given fas Monsr. Le Roy) speciow 
publications of what we are to suppose they saw. None how- 
ever have equalled the truth, the accuracy, and elegance οἱ 
Mr. Stuart, who, after having resided there between three and 
four years, has given us su¢h plans and elevations of the capital 
buildings now standing, together with learned comments to 
elucidate every part, that he seems, as far as was possible for 


« 
‘armatus, ut solebat, legionem pracedere, et 
suis quondam militibus, manu advocatis, 


* sequerentur ut se imperare. Indicant primi 


secundis ; sic tertiis; sic sequentibus » vi- 
dent omnes idem, mirantur, animisque re- 
sumptis notum sequunturducem, &. Dis- 
quisit, Mag. p. 262, 


Φ 
" Essays and Counsels by Lord Verulam, 
num. XXXv. ταις 
ὃ See Synesii Epist. 138. in Gronovius) 
Cullection, evol. v. (ai BeWWre,) p. 1 18. an 
of this work, p. 461. 
Y See Gironovius’s: Collection, (a8 before) 
p. 1791-1754. 
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the power of description, to have restored the city to its ancient 
splendour. 

He has not only given us the greater outlines and their mea-e 
sures, but separate measures and drawings of the minuter 
decoratfons ; 50 that a British artist may (if he pleasc) follow 
Phidias, and build in Britain as Phidias did at Athens.’ 

Spon, speaking of Attica, says that the road near Athens was 
pleasing, and the very peasants polished. Speaking of the 
Athenians in general, he says of them, “Ils ont une politesse 
d’esprit naturelle, et beaucoup d’addresse dans toutes les affaires, 
quils enterprenent.”* 

Wheeler, who was Spon’s fellow-traveller, says as follows, 
when he and his company approached Athens: ‘* We began 
now tg think ourselyes in a more civilized country than we had 
yet passed: for not a shepherd that we met but bid us wel- 
come, and wished us a good journey.” p. 3385. Speaking of the 
Athenians, he adds, “This must with great truth be said of 
them, their bad fortune hath not been able to take from them 
what they have by nature, that:is, much subtlety or wit.” p. 347. 
And again, “The Athenians, notwithstanding the long pos- 
session that barbarism hath had of this place, seem.to be much 
more polished in point of manners and conversation, than any 
other in these parts; being civil, and of respectful behaviour to 
all, and highly complimental in their discourse.”” 

Stuart says of the present Athenians, what Spon and Wheeler 
said” of their forefathers: he found in them the same address, 
the same natural Ycuteness, though severely curbed by their 
despotic masters. 

One custom I cannot omit. He tells me, that frgguently at 
their convivial meetings, one of the company take t they 
now call a lyre, though it is rather a species of guitar, and after 
a short prelude on the instrument, δὲν he were waiting for in- 
spiration, accompanies his instrumental music with his voice, 
suddenly chanting some extempore verses, which seldom exceed 
‘avo or three distichs; that he then delivers the lyre to his 
neighbour, who, after he has done the same, delivers it to an- 
other; and that so the lyre circulates, till it has passed round 
the table. 

Nor can 1 forget his informing ufe, that, notwithstanding the 
various fortune of Athens, as a city, Attica was still famous for 
olives, and mount Hymettus for honey. Human institutions 


perish, but nature is permanent. . 
Ἔ This most curious and valuable book ® Spon, vol. ik p. 76, 92. edit. ὅτο. 
Was published at London, in the ygar 1762. b Wheeler, p. 356. edit. fol. 
we e 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ACCOUNT OF BYZANTINE SCHOLARS CONTINUED——SUIDAS——JONN STOB.EUS, 
OR OF STOBA~—PLIOTIUS~—MICHAEL PSELLUS——THIS LAST SAID TO WAVE 
COMMENTED TWENTY-FOUR PLAYS OF MENANDER——REASONS TO MAKE 
THIS PROBABLE——EUSTATHIQS, A BISHOP, THE COMMENTATOR Or 
HOMER-—EUSTRATIUS, A BISHOP, THE COMMENTATOR OF ARISTOTLE— 
PLANUDES, A MONK, THE ADMIRER AND TRANSLATOR OF LATIN 
CLASSICS, AS WELL AS THE COMPILER OF ONE OF THE PRESENT GREEK 
ANTHOLOGIES—— CONJECTURES CONCERNING THE DURATION OF THE 
LATIN TONGUE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. ‘ 


¢c 9 
4 
: e 


Tuat I may not be prolix, I hasten from the writers already 
mentioned to Suidas, who is supposed to have lived during the 
ninth or tenth centuries. In his Lexicon, which is partly histo- 
rical, partly explanatory, he has preserved many quotations from 
authors who lived in the carlier and politer ayes, and from pocts 
in particular, whose works at present are‘for the greater part 
lost. Kuster, an able critic in the beginning of the present 
century, gave a fine edition of this author, at Cambridge, in three 
volumes folio; and Mr. Toupe of Cornwall (whom I have men- 
tioned already, and cannot mention with too much applause) has 
lately favoured the learned world with many valuable emenda- 
tions.° zi 

John Stobzeus, or of Stoba, (whose name John makes it 
probable’: was a Christian,) is of an uncertain age, as well as 
Suidas Sch some imagine him to have lived dus'ng an earlier 
period, by two or three centuries.“ His work 1s not a lexicon, 
like that of the other, but en immense common-place, filled with 
extracts upon various subjects, both ethical and physical, which 
extracts he had collected from the most approved writers. As 
this book is highly valuable, from aontaining such incredible v* 
riety of sentiments upon interesting topics, and those taken from 
authors many of whom are lost; as it is at the same trme 80 
incorrectly printed, that in too many places it is hardly intell- 
gible; it would ‘be a labour well worthy an able critic, by the 
help of manuscripts and plausible conjecture, to restore it, as far 
as possible, to its original purity. The speculations he chiefly 
gives us are neither trivial nor licentious, but, in the language 


ef Horace, ; 
(Juod magis ad nos 
_ 4 Pertinet, et nescire malym eat. ’ 


But to return from Stoba‘us to Suidaé. _if we consider’ the 


* Concerning this little-known author, ὁ See Fabric. Biblioth. Greece. vol. Vill 
see the preface of his learned editor, Kuster. 665. * 
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late age when Suidas lived; if we consider, too, the authors 
which he must needs have studied, in order to form his work; 
authors who, many of them, wrote in the most refined and po- 
lished ages; it will be evident, that even in those late centuries 
ihe taste for a purer literature was by no means extinct, and 
tliat even then there were readers who knew its value. 

In the ninth century lived Photius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. His most celebrated work may be called a journal of 
his studies; a journal where we learn the various authors he pe- 
rused, the subjects they treated, the plans of their works, and 
where sumetimes, also, we have extracts. From him we are in- 
formed, not only of many authors now lost, but what was in his 
time the state of many that arc now remaining. 

Among the authors now lost, he perused Theopompus the 
historlay, and Hypefides the oyator ; among those now mutilated 
and imperfect, he perused entire Diodorus Siculus. Many others, 
if necessary, might be added of cither sort. 

It is singular, with regard to Photius, that from a layman he 
was raised at once to be patriarch of Constantindple. Yet his 
studies evidently seem to bave had such a rank in view, being 
principally applied to theology, to history, and to oratory ; with 
en8ugh philosophy and inedicine not to appear defiticnt, if such 
subjects should occur. As to poetry, one might imagine, either 
thatehe had no relish for it, or that, in the train of his inquiries, 
he did not esteem it a requisite. 

Slichzel] Psellus, of the eleventh century, was knowing in the 
Greek philosophy gpd poetry of the purer ages, and for his various 
and extensive leaPhning was ranked among the first and ablest 
scholars of his time. 

Desides his treatise of Mathematics, his comm pon Ari- 
stotle, and anumber of other works, (many of whichfe printed,) 
he is said to have commented and explained no less than twenty- 
four comedies of Menander, a trea®ise now lost, though extant 
ax well as the comedies in so late a period. He must have had 
relish for that polite writer, or otherwise it is not probable he 

would have undertaken su¢h a Iabour.! . 

Nor need we wonder this should happen. Why should not the 
polite Menander have had his admirers in these ages, as well as 
the licentious Aristophanes? Or gather, why not as well as So- 
phocles and Euripides? The scholia upon these (though some, 


© See Fabric. Bibl. Grave. vol. ix. 369. 


f See Fabric. Bibl. Gree, vol. i. 769. 

Tn the pilssige quoted by Fabricius upon 
this subject, its author says, that the latter 
Greek monks persuaded the latter Greck 
emperors, te destroy Menandeg and many 

» J of the olétireck poets from theel 
ness? of their morals, and their geeat inde- 
cencies. That the mofiks =, have , 
suaded this, is not improbable ; perhaps 


from bigotry, perhaps from a consciousness 
of their own wretched inferiority m every 
specics of clegant composition, but certainly 
from no indignation against indecency ,and 
immorality. For if so, why preserve Lu- 
cian ? why preserve Aristophauos? why 
preserve collections of epigrams. more In- 
decent and flagitions than the grossest 
productions gf the most licentious modern 
ares 7 
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perhaps may be more ancient) were compiled by critics, who 
lived long after Psellus.® 

We may add, with regard to all these scholiasts, (whatever 
may have been their age,) they would never have undergone the 
Jabours of compilation and annotation, had they not been en- 
couraged by the taste of their contemporary countrymen. For 
who ever published, without hopes of having readers ἢ 

The same may be asserted of the learned bishop of Thessa- 

‘ lonica, Eustathius, who lived in the twelfth century. His ad- 
miration of Homer must have been almost enthusiastic, to carry 
him through so complete, so minute, and so vast a commentary 
both upon the Iliad and the Odyssey, collected from such an 
immense number both of critics and historians." 

Eustratius, the metropolitan of Nice, who lived a little earlier 
in the same century, convinces us that‘he studidd Aristatle with 
no less zeal; and that, not only in his logical pieces, but in his 
ethical also, as may be seen by those minute and accurate com- 
ments on the Nicomachean Ethics, which go under his name, 
and in which,though others had their share, he still is found to 
have taken so large a portion to himself." 

Planudes, a monk of the fourteenth century, appears (which is 
somewhat uncommon) to have understood and admired the Latin 
classics, Cicero, Czesar, Ovid, Boethius, and others; parts of 
which authors he translated, such as the Commentaries of Casar 
relative to the Gallic wars, the Dream of Scipio by Cicero, the 
Metamorphosis of Ovid, the fine tract of Boethius de Con$olatishe, 
and (according to Spon) St. Augustine de Cigeate Dei. Besides 

. this, he formed a Greek Anthology, (that well-known collection 
printed by Wechelius in 1600,) and composed several original 
pieces ofr, wu. ι, 

It appeats from these examples, and will hereafter appear from 
others, how much the cause of Ictters and humanity is indebted 
to the church. 

Having mentioned Latin classics, ] beg leave to submit a con- 
jecture concerning the state and duration of the Latin tongue at» 
Constantinople. * : 

When Constantine founded this imperial city, he not only 
adorned it with curiosities from every part of the Roman empire, 
but he induced, by every sort of encouragement, many of the 
first families in Italy, and 2 multitude more of inferior rank, to 
leave their country, and there settle themselves. We may there- 
fore suppose, that Latin was for a long time the prevailing lan- 
guage of the place, till in a course of years it was supplanted by 


Ε Demetrius Triclinius, the scholiast on ' Seo Fabric. Biblioth. Gmec. yol. ii 


Sophocles, lived after Planudes, for he men-_ p. 15}. ᾿ cw Η 
tions him. See Fabric. Bibl, Grac. p. 634. “Κι Sea« Fabric. Biblioth. Cirvec, vor % 


h See Fabric. Biblioth. (ἴτας. vol. i. p. 533. 
p. 289, διε. 
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Gireck, the common language of the neighbourhood, and the 
fashionable acquired language of every polite Roman. 

We are told, that soon after the end of the sixth century, 
Latin ccased to be spoken at Rome.' Yet was it in the beginning 
of that century that Justinian published his Laws in Latin at 
Constantinople ; and that the celebrated Priscian in the same 
city taught the principles of the Latin grammar. 

If we descend to a period still later, (so late, indeed, as to the 
tenth and eleventh centuries,) we shall find, in the ceremonial of 
the Byzantine court, certain formularies preserved, evidently con- 
nected with this subject. 

As often as the emperor gave an imperial banquet, it was the 
custom for some of μὴ» attendants, at peculiar times during the 
feast, to repeat and chant the following words: KwvoépBer 
Aéous ἠμπέριουμ βέστρουμ--- βήβητε, Δόμηνι ἠμπεράτωρες ἐν 
μουλτὸς ἄννος" Aéous ὀμνήποτὲένς πρέστεθ--- Hv γαυδίῳ πραν- 
δεῖτε, Δόμηνι. 

It may. possibly for a moment surprise a learned reader, when 
he hears that the meaning of this strange jargon is, ‘“‘ May God 
preserve your empire: live, imperial lords, for many years; God 
Almighty so grant: dine, my lords, in joy.” 

But his doubts will soon vanish, when he finds this Jargon to 
be Latin, and comes to read it exhibited according to a Latin 
aiphbet : 

“Conservet Deus imperium vestrum—vivite, domini impera- 
ior@s, in“multos anuos; Deus Omunipotens priestet—in gaudio 
prandete, ae ; 

It is evident, frm these instances, that traces of Latin were 
still remaining at Constantinople during those centuries. It will 
be then, perhaps, less wonderful, if Planudes upon me spot 
should, in tHe fourteenth century, appear to have 1 tood it. 
We may suppose, that by degrees it changed from a common 
language to 2 learged one, and tha®, being thus confined to the 
learned few, its valfable works were by their labours again*made 
known, and diffused among their countrymen in Greek transla- 
tions. : . 

This, too, will make it probable, that even to the lowest age 
of the Greek empire their great libraries contained many valuable 
Latin manuscripts; perhaps had entire copies of Cicero, of Livy, 
of Tacitus, and many others. Where else dfd Planudes, when 
he translated, find his originals? 


I See before, & 454, note a ὁ hy Leichius and Reiskiusgat Leipzic, in the 

" These formularies are selected from a year 175]. Sce of this book, p. 215, 216. 
ceremonial of the Byzantine court, drawn Many more traces of this Hellenistic Littin 
up hy the omperor Constantine,Porphyre- occurs in other parts of it. In the Latin 
Reutus, who seiened in the beginuigg of types I have followed the commentator, and 
the Aeventh century. The book sbeing a lot the translator; aud as the Greeks have 
large folio, was publisi€d in the original no letter but B to denote the Latin V, have 
(reek, with a Latin translation and notes, preferred rivit® to bihite. . 
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CHAPTER V. 


NICETAS, THE CHONIATE——HIS CURIOUS NARRATIVE OF THE MISCHIERFS 
DONE BY BALDWYN’'S CRUSADE, WHEN THEY SACKED CONSTANTINOPLE 
IN TIE YEAR 1205——-MANY OF THE STATUES DESCRIBED, WHICH 
THEY THEN PDESTROYED—A FINE TASTE FOR ARTS AMONG Tir 
GREEKS, EVEN IN THOSE DAYS, PROVED FROM THIS NARRATIVE——Nor 
80 AMONG THE CRUSADERS——AUTHENTICITY OF NICETAS'S NARRATIVE 
——STATE OF CONSTANTINOPLE AT THE LAST PERIOD OF THE GRECIAN 
EMPIRE, AS GIVEN BY CONTEMPORARY WRITERS, PHILELPHUS AND 
ZENEAS SYLVIUS-—-NATIONAL PRIDE AMONG THE GREEKS NOT TOTALLY 
EXTINCT EVEN AT THIS DAY. 


¢ ¢ . 


Besines Planudes, a large number of the same nation might be 
mentioned, but I omit them all for the sake of Nicetas, the 
Choniate, in order to prove through him, that the more refined 
part of that ‘ingenious people had not even in the thirteenth 
century lost their taste; a taste not confined to literary works 
only, but extended to works of other kinds and character. 

This historian (1 mean Nicetas") was present at the sacking 
of Constantinople by the Barbarians of Baldwyu’s crusade, in 
the year 1205. Take, by the way of sample, a part only of his 
enumeration of the noble statues, which were probably brought 
thither by Constantine to decorate his new city, and which 
these adventurers then destroyed.° x, 

Among others, he mentions the colossida statue of Juno, 
erected in the forum of Constantine; the statue of Paris stand- 
ing by \gss,3, and delivering to her the golden apple; a square 
and lofty'@. ¢lisk, with a-figure on it to indicate tHe wind; the 
figure of Bellerophon, riding upon Pegasus; the pensive Hercules, 
made by no less an artist*than Lysippus; .-he two celebrated 
figures of the man and the ass, erected by Augustus after his 
victory at Actium; the wolf, suckling Romulus and Remus; an 
eagle destroying a serpent, set up b¥ Apollonius Tyaneus ; and 
an exquisite Helen, in all the charms of beauty and of elegance. 

Speaking of the wind-obelisk, he relates with the greatest 
feeling the curious work on, its sides: the rural scene; birds 
singing; rustics labouring, or playing on their pipes; sheep 
bleating; lambs skipping; the sea, and a scene of fish and 


" Tie was cailed the Choniate fgom ning from p. 405, and progpeding to p. 418. 
Chone, a city of Phrygia, and possessed, The author has endeavoured to make his 
when in the court of Constantinople, some translated extracts faithful, but he thought 
af the highest dignities. Fabric. Biblioth. the whole,original Greek tooemuch to he 
Grae. vol. xi. p. 401, 402. insented, especially as it ‘samy be found, i" 

° A large part of this chapter is extractef Fabricius’s Bibliotheca, a book by no fheans 
from the History of Nicetag, as printed by rare. A few pariicular passages he has 
‘Fabricius in the tome above quoted, beyin- given in the orivinal. 
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fishing ; little naked Cupids, laughing, playing, and pelting each 
other with apples; a figure on the summit, turning with the 
slightest blast, and thence denominated the wind’s attendant. 

Of the two statues brought from Actium, he relates, that they 
were set up there by Augustus on the following incident. As 
he went out by night to reconnoitre the camp of Antony, he 
met a man driving an ass. The man was asked, who he was, 
and whither he was going! My name, replied he, is Nico, my 
ass's name Nicander; and I am going to Cesar’s army. The’ 
story derives its force from the good omen of lucky names, and 
may be found (though with some variation) both in Suetonius 
and Plutarch. The real curiosity was, that statues so celebrated 
should be then existing. 

If the figures of the wolf and the founders of Rome were of 
the same age, they ‘might prebably have been the very work to 
which Virgil 1s supposed to have alluded, in describing the 
shield of Adneas : 


Illam tereti cervice reflexam 
Mulcere alternos, et corpora fingere lingua, ° En. viii. 633. 

But nowhere does the taste of Nicetas appear so strongly, as 
when he speaks of the Hercules and the Ifelen. : 

“The Hercules is exhibited to us, as if he were actually pre- 
sent—immense in bulk, and, with an air of grandeur, reposing 
him&elf—his lion’s-skin (that looked formidable even m brass) 
thrown over him—himeelf sitting without a quiver, a bow, or a 
cl@b, but having the right leg bent at the knee; his Dead gently 
reclining on the Iggnd of his left arm: and a countenance full of 
dejection, as if he¥were reflecting with indignation on the many - 
successive labours imposed on him by Eurystheus.”? 

For his person, we are informed he was ample >: chest ; 
broad in the shoulders; had hair that curled ; ὩΡ̓ΗΕ that were 
strong and muscylar; and a magnitude, such as might be sup- 
posed to belong ἰλύν original Flercules, were he to revive; a 
leg being equal inf length to the stature of a common man.‘ 
Aud yet adds Nicetas, filled with indignation, “ this Hercules, 
being such as here represeifted, this very Hercfles did not these 
nel, spare.” 

1 can only subjoin, by way of digression, that there is a fine 
Greck epigram describing the statuc of a dejected Hercules, 
sitting without his weapons, which exactly resembles this of 
Nicetas, and which is said likewise to be the work of Lysippus, 
only there the poet: imputes his hero's dejection, not to the 
tyranny ofEurystheus,“but to the dove of Omphaléy 

If Nicetas speak with admiration of this statue, it is with 


᾿ ® 
D CEKdOn To Qt? μὴ γωρυτὴν ἐξημμέμος, μὴ πλατὺς, τὴν τρίχα obAcs, κατ, hid. 
τὄξιν ταῖν χερυῖν φέρων, μὴ, W. τ. Aq *p. 4100, 
᾿ abr. is above, p. 408,409. r Vid. Angholog. L iv. tit. 1. 

Ὁ Ἣν δὲ τὸ στέρνον elipls, τοῦς ᾧμους 
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rapture he mentions the other. ‘“ What (says he) shall 1 say of 
the beauteous Helen; of her who brought together all Greece 
against Troy? id she mitigate these immitigable, these iron- 
hearted men? No, (says he,) nothing like it could even she 
affect, who had before enslaved so many spectators with her 
beauty.”* 

After this he describes her dress, and then proceeds to her 
person; which description, as it is something singular, I have 
‘ endeavoured to translate more strictly. 

“Her lips, (says he,) like opening flowers, were gentl 
parted, as if she was going to speak: and as for that graceful 
smile, which instantly met the beholder, and filled him with 
delight ; those elegant curvatures of her eye-brows, and the re- 
maining harmony of her figure; they were what no words can 
describe, and deliver down to posterity.” ‘ ‘ ἫΝ 

He then breaks into an exclamation: “αὶ, O! Helen, thou 
pure and genuine beauty ; offspring of the loves; decorated by 
the care of Venus; most exquisite of nature’s gifts; prize of 
contest between Trojans and Grecians; where was thy Ne- 
penthes, that soothing draught which thou learnedst in Egypt? 
' Where thy irresistible love-charms{ Why,didst thou not em- 
ploy them now, as thou didst in days of yore? Alas! I f€ar 
it was destined by fate, that thou shouldst perish by flames ; 
thou, who didst not cease even in thy statue to inflame beholders 
into love. I could almost say that these sons of A‘neas had de- 
molished thee by fire, as a species of retaliation for thé burnihg 
of their Troy, as those flames were kindled ἃ thy unfortunate 
‘ amours.”" 

1 have been thus particular in these relations, and have trans- 
lated for@pyigreater part the very words of the historian, not 
only becauSé"the facts are little known, but because they tend 
to prove, that even in thoy: dark ages (as 7’e have too many 
reasons to call thei) there were Greeks still/extant, who had a 
taste for the fincr arts, and an enthusiastic feeling of their 
exquisite beauty. At the same time, we cannot without indiyna-» 
tion reflect on tl®se brutal crusaders, who, after many instances 
of sacrilegious avarice, related by Nicetas in consequence of their 
success, could destroy all these, and many other precious re- 
mains of antiquity, melting tkem down (for they were of brass) 
into money to pay their soldiers, and exchanging things of 
inestimable value for a poor pittance of contemptible coi.’ 

S7Ap’ ἐμείλιξε τοῦς δυσμειλίκτους dp’, αὐτόθεν καλὸν. ᾽Ερώτων μόσχευμα, ᾿Αφροδί- 
ἐμάλθαξε τοῦς σϊδηρόφρονας; οὐ μὴν οὖν της τημἐλϑύχημα, wavdpiager φύσεως δώ- 
οὐδὲ ὅλως τοιοῦτον τι δεδύνηται ἣ πάντα ρημα, Τρώων καὶ Ἑλλήνων βράβευμα, πον 
θεατὴν τῷ κάλλει δουλαγωγήσασα, καίπερ, σοι τὺ Νηπενθὲς, κι τ. A. hid. p. 41". 
«at, X. Fabric. ut supra, p. 412, 413. X Κεκόφασιν [ἀγάλματα) dis νομίσμα, 

Ἦν δὲ καὶ τὰ χείλη, καλύκων δίκην, ἂἃνταζασσόμεναι μικρῶν τὰ "“Ἰεγάλα, καὶ 1ᾶ 
ἡρέμα παρανοιγόμενα, ὡς καὶ δοκεῖν, κι τ. λ' δαπάναις, πονηθέ; μεγίσταις οὐτιδαγῶν 
Wid. p. 413. 4 ἀντιδιδόντες κερμάτων. " Thid, p. 408. 

"Αλλ᾽ Ὦ Tuvdapls Ἑλένη, κάλλο: : . 
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They surely were what Nicetas well calls them, τοῦ καλοῦ 
ἀνέραστοι βάρβαροι, “barbarians devoid of taste for the beau- 
tiful and fair.” 

And yet it is remarkable, that these sad and savage events 
happened more than a century after these adventurers had first 
passed into the Kast, above four-score years of which time they 
had possessed the sovereignty of Palestine. But 

Ceelum, non animum mutant, &.,? Hor. 

Though I have done with these cvents, I cannot quit the 
Grecks without adding a word upon Constantinople, as to 
literature and language, just before the fatal period when it was 
taken by the Turks. There is more stress to be laid upon my 
quotations, as they are transcribed from authors who lived at 
tho time, or immediately after. 

Hearewhat Pltilelphus saysywho was himself at Constantinople 
in that part of the fifteenth century, while the Greek empire 
still subsisted. ‘Those Grecks (says he) whose language has 
not been depraved, and whom we ourselves both follow and 
imitate, speak even at this time, in their ordinary talk, as the 
comic Aristophanes did, or the tragic Muripides; as the orators 
would talk; as theehistorians; as the philosophers, themselves, 
even Plato and Aristotle.”* 

Speaking afterwards of the corruption of the tongue in that city 
by the concourse of traders and strangers, he informs us, that the 
people belonging to the court still retained ‘‘the ancient dignity 
anf clegdice of speech; and, above all, the women «οὐ quality, 
who, as they werggwholly precluded from strangers, still pre- 
served that genuife and pure speech of the ancient Greeks, 


uncorrupted.”” 


‘ords of Nicctas 


Y 1 have apie the 
rhe =passage just 


himself, which precede 
quoted, In another po f his narrative 
he styles them illiterate rbarians, who 
absolutely did not know their ἃ BC— 
rap’ ἀγραμμάτοις βαρβάροις, αἱ τέλεον 
Σναλφαβήτοις, p. 414. 

τ Jt ought to be observed, that though the 
narrative of Nicetas, whence these extracts 
are taktn, appear not in the printed editions, 
(being probably either through fraud, or 
shame, or both, designedly omitted,) yet 
has it been published by that honest and 
learned critic Fabricius, in the sixth volume 
of his Bibliotheen Cirteen here quoted, and 
18 still extant in a fair and ancient manu- 
script of the two Inst books of  Nicetas, 
preserved in the Bodleian library. 

” Graci, quibua lingua depravata non sit, 
et quos ipsi gum sequimur, tum imitamur, 
ita loguuutur Vulge hac ctiam in tempdgiate, 
ut °Avistopbanes comicus, Sut Kyripides 
tragicus, ut oratores onggtes, ut philosophi 
etlum ipsi οἵ Plato et Aristoteles, Philelph. 


Epist. in Hodii de croc bus, lib. i. 


p. 188, 

“ ae same Philelphus, in the same 
epiati¢, adds, Nam viri anlici veteram  ser- 
monis dignitatem atque elegantian? retine- 
bant ; in primisque ips nobiles mulieres, 
yuibus cum nullum esset omnino cum viris 
peregrinis commercium, merus Ule ac purus 
CGrecorum sermo servabatur intactus. Hod. 
ut supra. 

Tt is somewhat singular, that what Phi- 
lejphus relates concerning the women of 
rank at the court 6f Constantinople, should 
he related by Cicero concerning the women 
of rank in the polished days of the Roman 
commonwealth ; concerning Cornelia, mother 
of the Gracchi 3 concerning Lzzlia, daughter 
of the great Lielius ; concerning the Muciz, 
the Licinia ; in short, the mothers, wives, 
and daughters of the most illustrious Romans 
of that illustrious age. 

ὁ Cicero accounts for the purity of their 
language, and for its being untainted with 
vitious πονεῖν, precisely as Philelphuse 
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fiineas Sylvius, afterwards pope by the name of Pius the 
Second, was the scholar of this Philelphus. A long letter of hig 
is extant upon the taking of Constantinople by Mahomet; a 
letter addressed to a cardinal, just after that fatal event. 
Speaking of the fortune of ,the city, he observes, that New 
Rome (for so they often called Constantinople) had subsisted, 
from its foundation to its capture, nearly the same number of 
years with Old Rome; that between Romulus, the founder of 
Old Rome, and the Goth, Alaric, who took it, was an interval 
of about eleven hundred years; and that there was nearly the 
same interval between Constantine and Mahomet the Great. 

He observes, that though this last city had been taken before, 
it had never before suffered so total and so fatal a change, 
“ΤῊ this period (says he) the remembrance of ancient wisdom 
remained at Constantinople; and,,as if it wére the mangion, the 
seat of letters, no one of the Latins could be deemed sufficiently 
learned, if he had not studied for some time at Constantinople. 
The same reputation for sciences, which Athens had in the 
times of ancicit Rome, did Constantinople appear to possess in 
our times. It was thence that Plato was restored to us; it 
was thence that the works of Aristotle, Dempsthenes, Xenophon, 
Thucydides, Basil, Dionysius, Origen, and others, were in %ur 
days made known; and many more in futurity we hoped would 
become so, But now, as the Turks have conquered,” &c.* * 

A little further in the same epistle, when he expresses his 
fears lest he Turks should destroy all bouks but their oWn, 
he subjoins, “ Now therefore both Homergand Vindar, and 
Menander, and all the more illustrious potis, will undergo a 
second death. Now will a final destruction and its way to the 
Greek p@@ip'pphers. A little light will remein perhaps among 
the Latin§#‘out that I apprehend will not by long, unless Cod 
from heaven will look upoy us with a more puvourable eye, aud 
grant a better fortune either to the Romap empire, or to thie 
apostolic see,” ἃς" 

- 


does. Facilius enim ‘muliercs incorruptam 
autiquitatem conservant, quod, multorun 
sermonis cxpertes, ca tenent semper, quae 
prima didiccrunt. 

This passage is no small strengthemng 
of Philelphus’s authorify. See Cicer. de 
Oratore i, 45, et de Claris Orator, 5. 28], 

© Ttaque mansit in hune diem vetustie 
sapientia: apud Constantinepolin = monu- 
mentum: ac, velit Wi domiolium literarnum 
egset, et arx summa philesophise, meme 
Latinorum satis doctus vider) poterat, nisi 
{‘onstantinopoli aliquanden:  studuissct , 
quodque florente Roma doctrinarum nomen 
habuerunt Atbenw, id tempestate nostfa 
videbatur Constantinopolis gbtinere. Tide 
‘nobis Plato redditus: inde Aristotelis, De- 


mosthenis, X enophontis, Thucydidis, Basilii, 
Dionysii, Origenis et aliorum multa Latins 
opera diebus nostria manifestata” sunt; 
multa gquoyue in futurum manifestanda 
sperabamus., Nunc vero, vincentibus Surcis, 
&c.  /Enew Sylv. Epist. p. 704, 705, edit 
Basil, 1551, 

“ Nune ergo ct Womero, et Pindaro, 
Menandro, et onmibus illustrioribus poets 
pccunidas Mors erit; mune Grvcorum philo- 
pophorum ultima patebit Mteritns, Restabit 
aliquid Ivcisapud Latinos ; at, fateor, neque 
id crit djnturnum, nisi mitieri nos Οὐδ! 
Deus ex alto respexcrityagortunamque ve 
imperia Romano, vel apostolic sedi prazbu- 
erit meliorem, Ach Thid. p. 705, 700, 

Those who Jjhave not the old edition of 
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It must be remarked, that, in this epistle, by Latins" he means 
the Western Europeans, as opposed to the Greeks, or Eastern ; 
aud that by the Roman empire, (just before mentioned,) he 
means the Germanic body. 

The Author’s apprehensions for the fate of letters in the West 
was premature; for, upon the destruction of this imperial city, 
the number of learned Greeks, which this event drove into those 
Western parts of Europe; the favour of the popes and the 
Medici family, shewn at this period to literature; together with ° 
the then recent invention of printing, which, by multiplying 
copies of books, made them so easy to be purchased ; all this (1 
say) tended to promote the cause of knowledge and of taste, 
and to put things into that train in which we hope they may 
long gontinue. : 

Besides Philélphus, Atneas, Sylvius, and many others, who 
were Italians, I might mention two Greeks of the same age, 
George Gemistus and cardinal Bessario, both of them deeply 
knowing in Grecian literature and philosophy. 

But as some account of these last and of their writings has 
been already given,' I shall quit the Greeks, after 1 have related 
ὦ short narrative ; a narrative so far curious, as it helps to prove, ἢ 
that even among the present Greeks, in the day of servitude, the 
remembrance of their ancient glory is not yet totally extinct. 

When the late Mr. Anson (lord Ansou’s brother) was upon 
hig travels in the East, he hired a vessel to visit the isle of 
Teucdos. His pilot, an old Greek, as they were sailing along, 
said, with some st@sfaction, “ There it was our flect Jay.” Mr. 
Anson demanded, J‘ What fleet?” ‘“ What fleet?” replied the 


old man, (a littly piqued at the question,) “ x . Grecian 


flect, at theesiege of Troy.”* 
But we must n}w quit the Greeks, and, in conseqlence of our 
plan, pass to the Arabians, followerg of Mahomet. 


A‘neas Sylvius, may find the ahove quota- f Sce Philosoph. Arrangements, p. 319, 
tions in Hody de Gracis Hlustribus, Lend. note. 
475). 8vo. ® K ‘This story was told the author by Mr. 


ὁ Nicetas had before called them, sons of Anson himsclt, 
/inegs, See p. 474. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CONCERNING THE SECOND CLASS OF GENIUSES DURING THE® MIDDLE 
AGE, THE ARABIANS, OR SARACENS—AT FIRST, BARBAROUS—THEIR 
CHARACTER BKEFORE THE TIME OF MANOMET—THEIR GREATENT 
CALIPHS WERE FROM AMONG THE ARASSIDA—ALMANZUR ONE of 
THE FIRST OF THAT RACE—ALMAMUN OF THE SAME RACE, A GREAY 
PATRON OF LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN—ARABIANS CULTIVATED 
LETTERS, AS THEIR EMPIRE GREW SETTLED AND ESTABLISHED— 
TRANSLATED THE BEST GREEK AUTHORS INTO THEIR OWN LANGUAGE 
—HISTORIANS, ABULPHARAGIUS, ABULFEDA, BOUADIN—EXTRACTS 
FROM THE LAST CONCERNING SALADIN. — i ας 

Ξ e 

Tar Arabians began ill.” The sentiment of their caliph Omar, 
when he commanded the Alexandrian library to be burnt, (a ἔπος 
we have already related,’) was natural to any bigot, when in 
the plenitude‘ of dexpotism. But they grew more rativnal, as 
they grew less bigoted, and by degrees began to think that 
science was worth cultivating. They may, be said, indeed, to 
have recurred to their ancient character; that character wlfich 
they did not rest upon brutal force alone, but which they 
boasted to imply three capital things—hospitality, valour? and 
cloquence.* 

When syccess in arms has defeated rivals, and efnpire he- 
comes not only extended but established, the: is it that nations 
begin to think of letters, and to cultivate phifosophy and liberal 
speculation. This happened to the Atheniajis, after they had 
triunph@@%.yer the Persians; to the Romags, after they tr- 
umphed o¥? Carthage ; and to the Arabians, } .fter the caliphate 
was established at Bagdad. 

And here, perhaps, it may not be improyf-r to observe, that 
after the four first caliphs, came the race of the Ommiade. 
These, about thirty vears after Mahomet, upon the destructioue 
of Ali, usurped the sovereignty, and ‘held it ninety years. They 
were considered by the Arabic historians as a race of tyrants, 
aud were in number fourteen." Having made themselves, by 
their oppressions, to be much detested, the last of them, Merwin, 
was deposed by Al-Suftah, from whom began another race, the 


e 


b As many quotations are made in the in his preface the following passage from 
following chapters from Arabian writers, Saphadius, an Arabic author. Arabes air 
and more particefirly from Abulpharagins, tiquitus ‘non habebant, gyre gloniarentul, 
Alvilfeda, and Bohadin, a short account of quam gladio, hospite, ct cloquentia. 


those three authors will be given in the — ! See before, p. 459. 
netcs of this chapter, where their names ™ See Herbelot’s Bibliothéqife Orientale, 
come in course to be mentioned. . under the work Onuniades ; also A bulphar- 


i See hefore, p. 458. Bias, p. 138, 160; and in particular Ab feda, 
k Schultens, in his Monumagnta vetustiora pp. 138, &c. 
Arabix, (Lugdun. Batavor. 1740,) gives us 


Φ 
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race of Abassidx," who claimed to be related in blood to Maho- 
met, by descending from his uncle, Abbas. 

As many of these were far superior in character to their pre- 
decessors, so their dominion was of much longer duration, lasting 
for move than five centuries. 

The former part of this period may be called the era of the 
grandeur and inagnificence of the caliphate. 

Almanzur, who was among the first of them, removed the im- 
perial seat from Damascus to Bagdad, a city which he himself? 
fyuunded upon the banks of the Tigris, and which soon after 
beeame one of the most splendid cities throughout the Kast. 

Almanzur was not only a great conqueror, but a lover of 
letters and learned men. It was under him that Arabian litera- 
ture, which had been at first chiefly confined to medicine and a 
few Sther branches? was exteyded to sciences of every denomina- 
tion.? 

His grandson, Almamun, (who reigned about fifty years 
after,) giving a full scope to his love of learning, sent to the 
Greek emperors for copies of their best books ;* employed the 
ablest scholars that could be found to translate them; and, 
when translated, gncouraged men of genius im their perusal,” 
taRing a pleasure in being present at literary conversations. 
Then was it that learned men, in the Joftv language of Kastern 
eloquence, were called ὁ huninaries that dispel darkness; lords 
of human kind ; of whom, when the world becomes destitute, it 
bécomes*arbarous and savage.” ? Ξ . 

The rapid victgyies of these Eastern conquerors soon carried 
their empire fron¥ Asia even into the remote regions of Spain. - 
Letters tollowed Biem, as they went. Plato, Aristotle, and their 
best Greek comnutators, were soon translated 1] abic; so 
were Euelid, Arceimedes, Apollonius, Diophantus, the other 
Gireck mathematifians ; so Hippocrgtes, Galen, and the best pro- 
fessors of inedicin§; so Ptolemy, and the noted writers on the 
subject of astronomy. The study of these Greeks produced 
gthers like them; produced others, who not only explained 
them in Arabic comments, but composed themselves original 
Pieces upon tie same principles. 

Averroes was celebrated for his philosophy in Spain; Alpha- 
rabi and Avicenna were equally admired through Asia." Science 


(to speak a little in their own style) may be said to have ex- 
tended 


A Gadibus usque 
Auroram et Gangem. | 


® Abulphar. p. 138—-150, Ac. Abulfeda, stands thus in the Latin version of the page 
Ῥ. 143. Tkerbelot’s Bib. Orieng. under the last quoted: Docti tenebrarum Jumiya supt, 
word A bussida: τὰ et generis humani domini, quibus destitu- 

°Sce Abulfeda, p. 144." Abulpharag. p. 5 tus ferus evadit mundus. oo” 
139, 141. 160. 4 See Herbelot, under the several names 

Y See Abulfeda, p. 18),, Abulpharag. p. here quoted. ἢ ; 
160,161, The lofty language tiluded to 
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Nor, in this immense multitude, did they want historians 
some of which (such as Abulfeda, Abulpharagins, Bohadin,' and 
others) have been translated, and are perused, even in their 
translations, both with pleasure and profit, as they give not only 
the outlines of amazing enterprises, but a sample of manners 
and character widely differing from our own. 

No history, perhaps, can be more curious than the Life of 
Saladin by Bohadin. This author was a constant attendant 
upon the person of this great prince through all his active and 
important life, down to his last sickness, and the very hour of 
his death. The many curious anecdotes which he relates, give 
us the striking picture of an Eastern hero. 

Take the following instance of Saladin’s justice and affability, 

‘““ He was in company once with his intimate friends, enjoying 
their conversation apart, the crowd, being dismissed, when, a‘slaye 
of some rank brought him a petition in behalf of a person op- 
pressed, The Sultan said, that he was then fatigued, and 
wished the matter, whatever it was, might for a time be de- 
ferred. The dther did not attend to what was desired, but on 
the contrary almost thrust the petition imto the sultan’s face. 
‘The sultan, on this, opening and reading if over, declared he 


τ Abulfeda was an Oriental prince, de- 
scended from the same fumily with the 
great Saladin. He died in the year 1345, 
and published a general history, in which, 
however, he is most particular and, diffuse 
$n the narrative of Mahomet and his suc- 
cessors. 

Learned men have published different 
parts of this curious author. Gagnier gave 
us, in Arabic and Latin, as much of him a» 
related to N ,i¢- This was printed in 
a thin folio wird, in the year 1723. 

The largest ‘portion, and from which 
most of the facts here related are taken, 
was published by Reiske, or Reiskids, (a 
very able scholar,) in Latin only, and in- 
cludes the history of the Arabians and 
their caliphs, from the first yeur of the 
Mahometan era, An. dom. 622, ta their 
406th year, An. Dom. 101, This book, a 
moderate or thin quarto, was printed at 
Leipzic, in the year 1754. 

We have another portion of a perigd 
later still than this, published hy schultens 
in Arabic and Latin; a portion relative 
to the life of Saladin, and subjoined by 
Schultens to the Life of that great prince 
by Bohadin, which he(Schultens) published. 
But more of this hereafter. r 

Abulpharagius gave likewise a general 
history, divided into nine dynasties, but is 
far more minute and diffuse (as well as 
Altes-da) in his history of Mahomet and 
the caliphs. 

» He was a Christian, and® the son of a 
Christian physician ; was an Asiatic by 


o 
birth, and wrote in Arabic, as did Abul- 
feda, Ile brought down his history a 
little below the time of the celebrated 
Jingez Chans that is, to the middle of the 
thirteenth century, the tine when he lived. 
A fine edition of this author Gas given in 
Arabic aud Latigeoy the learned Pococky, 
in two small quali os, at Oxford, 1664. 

Bohadin wrote{the Life of the celebrated 
Saladin, but mord particularly that part of 
it which respects te crusades, and Saladin’s 
taking of Jerusalgn. Bdhadin bas many 
things to render hf «history highly valuable: 
he was a contem#f rary writer ; was an ΟΥ̓́Θ: 
witness of almog, every transaction ; and 
what i» more, 18 stead of being an obscure 
man, was high in office, a favourite of 
Saladin’s, and constantly about his persone 
This ‘author flourished in the twelfth cen- 
tury ; that is, in the time of Saladin and 
king Richard, Saladin’s antagonist. ° 

Bohadin’s history, in Arabic and Latin, 
with much excellent erudition, was pub- 
lished in an elegant folio, by that accurate 
scholar, Schultens, at Leyden, in the year 
1755. 

It must be observed, that thongh Abul- 
pharagiug was a Christian, yet Abulfeda 
and Buhadin were both M&hometans. All 
three historians bear a great resemblance to 
Plutarch, as they have enriched their hie 
toriey ‘with s0 many stetking anccdots. 
Krom Abulpharagius, too, and Abutfella, 
we have much curs information as to the 
progress and state of literature in those 
ages and sountrics. 
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thought the petitioner’s cause a good one. ‘ Let, then, our sove- 
reign lord,’ says the other, ‘sign it.’ af There is no inkstand,’ 
says the sultan, (who, being at that time seated at the door of 
his tenf, rendered it impossible for any one to enter.) ‘You 
have one,’ replies the petitioner, ‘in the inner part of your tent,” 
(which meant, as the writer well observes, little less than bidding 
the prince go and bring it himself.) The sultan, looking back 
and seeing the inkstand behind him, cries out, ‘God help me, 
the man says true,’ and immediately reached back for it, and 
signed the instrument.” 

Here the historian, who was present, spoke the language of a 
good courtier. “God Almighty,” said he, “ bore this testimony 
tv our prophet, that his disposition was a sublime one: our so- 
vereign Jord, I perceive, has a temper like him.” The sultan, 
not regarding the compliment, replied coolly, “The man did 
no harm; we have despatched his business, and the reward is 
at hand.”® 

After this fact we shall the more readily believe Bohadin, 
when, speaking of the same illustrious person, he informs us, that 


his conversation wag remarkably elegant and pleasing; that he - 


was a perfect master of the Arabian families, of their history, 
their rites, and customs; that he knew also the genealogies of 
theirehorses, (for which we know that to this hour Arabia is 
celebrated 5) nor was he ignorant of what was rare and curious 
in the wogd at large; that he was particularly affable in his in- 
quiries about the lggalth of his friends, their illness, their medi- 
cines, &e.; that hi discourse was free from all obscenity and 
scandal; and that gle was remarkably tender and compassionate 
both to orphans arf to persons in years.' > 

_ JT may add frm the same authority an ins of his 
justice. 

“ As Bohadin, tl historian, was One day exercising at Jeru- 
salem his office of αἢ judge, a decent old merchant tendered him 
ἃ bill or libel of complaint, which he insisted upon having opened. 
‘Who,’ says Bohadin ‘is yotr adversary?” ‘ My adversary,’ re- 
plies the merchant, ‘is the sultan himself: but this is the seat 
of justice, and we have heard that you (applying to Bohadin) 
are not governed by regard to persons. Bohadin told him the 
cause could not be decided without his adversary’s being first 
apprized. The sultan accordingly was informed of the affair, 
submitted to appear, produced his witnesses, and, having justly 
defended himself, gained the cause. , Yet so little did he resent 
this treatment, that he dismissed his antagonist with a rich gar* 
ment and g@ donation.”" . 


His severiiy upon eccasions wag no less conspicuous than bis 
cleméncy. 


; See Bohadin, p. 22. : ° the Excerpta from Abulfeda, p. 62, 63. 
Ihid. p. 28. and at the ond of Bohadin, "See Bohadin, p. 19. 
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We learn from the same writer, that Arnold, lord of Crachs, 
(called Reginald by M. Paris, and Rainold by Fuller,) hag 
thought proper, during the truce between the Christians and the 
Saracens, to fall upon the caravan of travellers going tq Mecca 
from Egypt, whom he cruelly pillaged and thrust into dungeons, 
and when they appealed to the truce for better usage, replied 
with scorn, “ Let your Mahomet deliver you.” 

Saladin, fired with indignation at this perfidy, vowed a vow 
to despatch him with his own hand, if he could ever make him 
prisoner. The event happened at the fatal battle of Hittyn, 
where Guy king of Jerusalem, Arnold, and all the principal 
commanders of the Christian army were taken. Saladin, as 
soon as his tent could be erected, in the height of his festivity, 
orders king Guy, his brother Geoffry, and prince Arnold into 
his presence. " 

As Guy, the king, was nearly dying for thirst, Saladin pre- 
sented him a delicious cup, cooled with snow, out of which the 
king drank, ‘and then transmitted it to Arnold. “Tell the 
king,” says the sultan, turmng to his interpreter, “tell him, 
aus king, art he, who hast given the cup to this man, and 
not I.” i ° 

Now it is a most admirable custom (observes Hohadin) among 
the Arabians, a custom breathing their liberal and noble dis- 
position, that a captive, the moment he 4ias obtained meat or 
drink from his captor, is by that very treatment repderedese- 
eure of life, the Arabians being a people y whom hospitality 
and the generous point of honour is most wad odly observed. 

The prisoners, being dismissed, were sod, remanded, when 
only th@#-yian and a few of his ministers }were left. Arnold 
was the m¥eé brought in, whom the sultan y'minding of his 1r- 
reverent speech, subjoined, “‘See me now ac}, the part of Maho- 
met’s avenger.” He therf offers Arnold t{ embrace the Ma- 
hometan faith; which he refusing, the suman with his drawn 
scimitar gave him a stroke that broke the hilt, while the rest 
of his attendants joined and despatched him. King ΟἿ 
thought the same destiny was prepared for him. The sultan, 
however, bid him be of good cheer, observing, that “‘it was not 
customary for kings to kill kings; -but that this man had brought 
destruction upon ‘himself, by passing the bounds of all faith and 
honour.”* 

When princes are victorious, their rigour is often apt to 6x 
tend too fat, especially where religion, as in these wars calle 
holy, blends itself with the transaction. 

More than fourscore years before Saladin’s time, the crusaders, 
when they took Jerusalem, had murdered every -Mahometan 
they found there.’ : 


YO. : 
* See Buhadin, p. 27, 28, 70, 71. in anno 1099. p. 48. Fuller’s Holy Wat, 
¥ See Abulpharagius, p. 243. Matt. Par. b. i. ¢.:24. p. 141. 
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When Saladin took Jerusalem, he had at first meditated 
putting all the Franks to the sword, as a sort of retaliation for 
what had been done there by these first crusaders. However, 
he was persuaded to change his intention, and spare them: nay, 
more, after he had turned the rest of their churches into mosques, 
he still left them one, in which they had toleration to perform 
their worship.” 

After the fatal battle of Hittyn, where Guy and Arnold (as 
above mentioned) were taken, Saladin divided his prisoners; 
gome were sold, others put to death; and among the last, all 
the commanders of the hospitallers and templars. 

On the taking of Ptolemais by the crusaders, some difference 
arising between them and Saladin about the terms of the ca- 
pitulation, the crusaders led the captive Mussulmans out of the 
city into a plain, and there, in told blood, murdered three thou- 
sand.* 

Customs, in all times and in all countries, have a singular 
effect. When the French ambassadors were introduced to 
Saladin, he was playing with a favourite son, by name Elemir. 
The child no sooner beheld the ambassadors with their faces 
shaved, their hair cut, and their garments of an udusual form, 
than he was terrified, and began to cry. A beard, perhaps, would 
haveeterrified a child in France; and yet, if beards are the gift 
of nature, it seems easter to defend the little Arabian.” 

Bohadix, our historian, appears to have thought 80; who, men- 
tioning a young Meank, of high quality, describes him to be a 
fine youth, except Jhat his face was shaved; a mark, as he calls 
it, by which the Fganks are distinguished.‘ 

We cannot quitBaladin, without a word on his > 

He used ἰδ say,@t was possible there might exis an (and 
by such man it ws supposed he meant himself) who with the 
same eye of contempt could look on fichesvand on dirt.* 

These seem to h&ve been his sentiments, when some of his 
revenue-officers were convicted of putting into his treasury purses 
of brass for purses of gold. By the rigour of Eastern justice they 
might have immediately been executed ; but Saladin did no more 
than dismiss them from their office.* 

When his treasury was so empty that he could not supply his 
largesses, in order to have it in his power, he gold his very fur- 
niture. : 

When his army was encamped in the plains of Ptolemais, it 
was computeg he gave away no less than twelve thou’and horses; 


” Sec Abu®pharagius, p. 273. sBohadin, ler’s Holy War, Ὁ. ii. ς. 45. p. 105. 
P. 73. | Abulfeda pe μαι po 42. Matth. ἢ See Bohadin, p. 270. 

Paris, Ὁ. 145, Fuller's Holy War, Ὁ. ii. Ἔ ‘Thid. p. 198, 
& 46. p. 106, . @ d Thid. p. 13, 
* See Bohadin, p. 70, for the Templars, © Ibid. p. 27. 
and p. 183, for the Mussulmans ; alao Ful- f Ibid. p. 12, 13. 
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nay, it was said he never mounted a horse, which was not cither 
given away, or promised.* 

Bohadin, whom he employed in most of his acts of munificenee 
relates, that all who approached him were sensible of its,effects. 
nay, that he exceeded in his donations even the unreasonablo 
wishes of the petitioners, although he was never heard to boast 
of any favour that he had conferred." 

The effect of such immense liberality was, that, when he died 
out of all the vast revenues of Egypt, Syria, the Oriental Pro. 
vinces, and Arabia Felix, there was no more left in his treasury 
than forty-seven pieces of silver, and one of gold; so that they 
were forced to borrow money, to defray the expenses of his 
funeral]. 

As to the facts respecting the Western trusaders at, tltis pe- 
riod, and particularly Saladin’s great antagonist, Richard Cour 
de Leon, these are subjects reserved, till we come to the Latins, 
or Franks. 

We shall tow say something concerning Arabian poetry and 
works of invention, adding, withal, a few more anccdotes relative 
to their manners and character. 


CHAPTER VII. 


: = 
ARABIAN POETRY, AND WORKS OF INVENTION-QC°ACTS RELATIVE ἸῸ 
THEIR MANNERS AND CHARACTVRS. 


ARABI ᾿ς ἢ itry is so immense a field, that h@ who enters it is in 
danger veing lost. It was their favourig: study long before 
the time of Mahomet, and many poeins ar 
earlier era.“ So mueh dif they value themselves upon the ele- 
gance of their compositions, that they calR-d their neighbours, 
and more particularly the Persians, Barbarians.' It seems un- 
fortunate for these last, that the old Grecks should have distfi- 
guished them by the same appellation.” : 

If we reckon among pieces of poetry, not the metrical only, 
but those also the mere efferts of invention and imagination, 
(such as the in¢éomparable Telemachus, of the truly eloquent 
Fenclon,) we may justly range in this class the.Arabian Nights, 

,and the Turkish Tales. They are valuable, not only for ex- 
& See Bohadin, p.13; the same boék, in k See Schultens, in les Monumenta δ 
fhe extract from Abulteda, p. 62. tustiora Arabia, Lugd. Bat. 1740, wher 
h Sce Bohad. p. J+. there will be found fragments of poctry 
1 See Bohadin, p. 5.13. and, in the same = many celhituries before Yahomet, and ei 
Pour, the . s from Abulfeda, p. 62. said ty be asfancient as the days of sol0- 
Abulpharagius, p. 27g. See Fuller's cha- mon. Ἢ ‘ 
racter of Saladins Holy Wd, b. 11}. ¢. 14. as I Vid. Pococki? Not. in Camam Togr™: 
ulno the above extracts, and Abulpharagius, p. 5; and Alulfed. p. 194. 
both under the sume pages. u Sée Isucrates, JJato, Vemosthenc 
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hibiting a picture of Oriental manners during the splendour of 
{he caliphate, but for inculcating, in many instances, a useful 
and instructive moral. Nothing can be better written than the 
Tale of Alnaschar, to illustrate that important part of the Stoic 
moral, fhe fatal consequence of not resisting our fancies.“ 

They were fond of the fabulous and allegorical, and loved to 
represent under that form the doctrines they most favoured. 
They favoured no doctrine more than that of each individual’s 
inevitable destiny. Let us see after what manner they conveyed ἡ 
this doctrine. 

“They tell us, that as Solomon (whom they supposed a ma- 
gician from his superior wisdum) was one day walking with a 
person in Palestine, his companion said to him with some horror, 
‘What ugly being ig that which approaches us? 1 do not like his 
visage ;*send me, I pray thee, to the remotest mountain of India.’ 
Solomon coimnplied, and the very moment he was sent off, the 
ugly being arrived. ‘Svlomon, (said the being,) how came that 
fellow here? I was to haveefetched him from, the remotest 
mountain of India.” Solomon‘answered, ‘Angel of Death, thou 
wilt find him there.’ ”° : 

| may add to this that elegant fiction concerning the self- 
taught philosopher Hai Ebn Yokdan, who, being supposed to 
havg been cast an infant on a desert island, is made by various 
incidents (sume possible, but all ingenious) to ascend gradually, 
axghe grew up in solitude, to the sublime of all philosophy, 
natural, moral, ang divine.” ° 

But this last wAJthe production of a more refined period, when 
they had adopted! the philosophy of other nations. In their 
earlier days of exfpire they valued no literature heir own, 
as we have dearnfd from the celebrated story, al related, 
concerning Omar,@Amrus, and the library at Alexandria.4 

The same Omaj, after the κα Amrus had conquered the 
vast province of Egypt, and given (according to the custom of 
thoxe early times) many proofs of personal strength and valour, 
ie same Omar (1 say) wa desirous to see the sword by which 
Amrus had performed so many wonders. Having taken it into 
his hand, and found it no better than any other sword, he re- 
turned it with contempt, and averred, “it was good for nothing.” 
* You say true, sir,” replied Awmrus; “for you demanded to see 
the sword, not the arm that wielded it: while that was wanting, 
the sword was no better than the sword of Pharezdacus.” 

Now Pharezdacus was, it seems, 2 poct, famous, for his fine 


" A curious and accurate version of this ο This tale was tuld me by Dr. Gregory 
ndmirable tale is printed at € )gford, ina Sharpe, late master of the Temple, well 
Grammar of the Arabic langyage ; a version known for his knowledge in Oriental lite- 
Which gives us too much reason te lament ature. RR aa 
our imperfect view of fiose other ingenio P See Pococke’s edition of this work, 
fictions, so obscurely transinitted to Oxon. 1671. : 
through a French medium, : 4 See before, p, 458, 478. 
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description of a sword, but not equally famous for his personal 
prowess.t 

It is a singular instance of their attention to hospitality, that 
they used to kindle fires by night, upon hills near their camps, 
to conduct wandering travellers to a place of refuge ἡ 

Such an attention to this duty naturally brings to our mind 
what Kumeus in the Odyssey says to Ulysses: 


ἘΞεῖν᾽ οὔ μοι θέμις ἔστ᾽, οὐδ᾽ εἰ κακίων σέθεν ἔλθοι, 
Ξεῖνον ἀτιμῆσαι, πρὸς γὰρ Διός εἰσιν ἅπαντες 
Ἐεῖνοι. Ὄδυσ. Ἐ. 56, 


“ Stranger, I dare not with dishonour treat 
A stranger, tho’ a worse than thou should come ; 
For strangers all belong to Jove.” 


Nor are there wanting other instances of ‘resemblance to the 
age of Homer. When Ibrahim, a dangerous competitor of the 
caliph Almanzur, had in a decisive battle been mortally wounded, 
and his friends were endeavouring to carry him off, a desperate 
conflict ensued, in which the enemy prevailed, overpowered his 
friends, and gained what they contended for, the body of Ibrahim. 

‘The resemblance between this story, and hat respecting the 
body of Patroclus, is a fact too obvious to be more than hinttd: 

In an earlier period, when Moawigea (the competitor of the 
great Ali) was pressed in a battle, and had just begun to fly, he 
is reported to have rallied upon the strength of certain verses, 
which at that critical instant occurred to his mem@ry. The 
verses were these, as we attempt to translate acm: 


When direful scenes of death appear, 
,, And fill thy flutt’ring heart with fear: 
je- Say—Heart! be firm; the storm endare' 
s* For evils ever find a cure. 
Their mem’ry, should we ‘scape, will pled se ; 
Or, should we 1411, we slcep at ease." ἢ 


This naturally suggests to every lover of Homer, what is said 
by Ulysses : 


4 


¢ 
τέτλαθι δὴ, κραδίη" καὶ κύντερον ἄλλο πότ᾽ ἔτλης 
ἬΜματι τῷ, ὅτε, κι τ.λ. Ὄδυσ. Ὑ.18. 


“Endure it, heart; for worse thou hast endured 
In days of yore, whefi,” &. 


Such resemblances as these prove a probable connection be- 
tween the manners of the Arabian and those of the ancient 
Greeks. There are other resemblances, which, as éhey respect 
nét only Greek authors, but Roman, are perhaps no more than 


6 : 
~Thy an Arabian poet: 


wo 
«τ Potock. Note in Carm. Togr. p. 184. ' See Abulfeda, p. 148, 
® Ejusd. Carm. Tograi, p. 111. " bid? p. 91. 
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Horses and. wealth we know you’ve none ; 
Let then your eloquence atone 
For fortune’s failure.* 


What the Arabian says of his friend, Horace says of himself : 


Donarem pateras, grataque commodus, 
Censorine, meis, d&c. Od. 8.1. iv. 


Auother of their poets has the following sentiment : 


Who fondly can himsélf deceive, 
And venture reason’s rules to leave ; 
Who dares, thro’ ignorance, aspire 
To that, which no one can acquire ; 
To spotless fame, to solid health, 
To firm unalienable wealth ; 
Each wish he forms, will surely find 
« A wish denied to human kind.’ 
ν ϑ .ο . .Φ e e 

Here we read the Stoic description of things not in our power, 
and the consequence of pursuing them, as if they were things in 
our power; concerning which, fatal mistake, see Epictetus, either 
in the original, or in Mrs. Carter's valuable translation. The En- 
chiridion, we know, begins with this very doctrine. 

There is a fineeprecept among the Arabians: “Let him to 
whom the gate of good fortune is opencd, seize his opportunity; 
for he knoweth not how sovun it may be shut.” 

Compare this with those admired lines in Shakspeare, 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood, &. Jul. Cys. act iv. sc. 5. 


Though the mJfaphors differ, the sentiment is the same." . 

In the commdft on the verses of Tograi we meet an Arabic 
sentiment, whicft says, that “ca friend 1s anot elf.” The 
same elegdnt tlbught occurs in Aristotle’s ΕἸ ΒΝ that in 
the same words 4”Eors yap ὁ φίλος ἄλλος αὐτός." 

After the preeéding instances of*Arabian genius, the following 
perhaps may give a sample of their manners and character. 

«. Ona rainy day, the caliph Al-Mostasem happened, as he was 
riding, to wander from fis attendants. While he was thus 
alone, he found an old man, whose ass, laden with fagots, had 
Just cast his burden, and was mired in a slough. As the old man 
was standing in a state of perplexity, the caliph quitted his horse, 
and went to helping up the ass. ‘In the name of my father and 
my mother, I.beseech thee,” said the old man, “do not spoil thy 
clothes.” “'That is nothing to thee,” replied the caliph; who, ' 
after havigg helped up: the ass, replaced the fagots, and washed 
his hands, got again upon his horse; the old man in the mean 
time crying out, “Oh youth, may God reward thee !” Soon after 

Abulfeda, p. 279. "work, p. 439. an 
Ibid. Ὁ Ψ ® Arist. dithic. Nicom. x 4. and Not. 
Bohadin Vit. Sulad’ p. 7@. Of this in Carm, Tograi, p. 25. 
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this, the caliph’s company overtook him, whom he generously 


_ commanded to present the old man with a noble largess of gold. 


To this instance of generosity we subjoin another of resent- 
ment. 

The Grecian emperors used to.pay the caliphs a tribute’ This 
the emperor Nicephorus would pay no longer; and not only 
that, but requiring the caliph in a haughty manner to refund all 
he had received, added that, if he refused, the sword should de- 

‘cide the controversy. The caliph had no svoner read the letter, 
than, inflamed with rage, he ihscribes upon the back of it the 
following answer. 

“In the name of the most merciful God: from Harun, prince 
of the faithful, to Nicephorus, dog of the Romans. I have read 
thy epistle, thou son of an unbelieving mother: to which, what 
thou shalt behold, and not what theu shalt hear, shall setve for 
an answer.” 

He immediately upon the very day decamped, marched as far 
as Heraclia, and, filling all things with rapine and slaughter, ex- 
torted from Nicephorus the performance of his contract.‘ 

The following is an instance of a calmer magnanimity. In the 
middle of the third century after Mahomet; one Jacub, frgm 
being originally a brazier, had made himself master of some fine 
provinces, which he governed at will, though professing (like the 
Kastern governors of later times) a sceming deference to his 
proper sovereign. 5 

The caliph, not satisfied with this apparent ghuuission, sent a 
legate to persuade him into a more perfect o—édience. Jacub, 

‘who was then ill, sent for the legate into his pk2sence, and there 


shewed ae things, which he had preparqd for his inspec- 


tion—a s\@F.+some black barley bread, and a Pundl» of onions. 
He then infdfmed the legate, that, should he die of his present 
disorder, the caliph in such ease would find oo further trouble. 
But if the contrary should happen, there could be then no arbi- 
trator to decide between them, excepting that, pointing to the 
sword. He added, that if fortune sheuld prove adverse, should® 
he be conquered ‘by the caliph, and stripped of his possessions, 
he was then resolved to return to his ancient frugality, pointing 
to the black bread and the bundle of onions." 

To former instayces of muhificence we add the following, 
concerning the celebrated Almamun.° 

Being once at Damascus, and in great want of moncy, he com- 
plained of it ta his brother Mostasem. Elis brother assured him 
he should have money in a few days, and sent immédiately for 
thirty thousand pieces of gold from the revenues of those pro- 
vinces which he governed in the name of his brother. When 
the-raoney arrived, brought by the royal beasts of burden, Al 


% 
> Abulpharagius, p. 146. 5 1 Abulfeda, p. 214. 
« Abulfeda, p. 166, 167. © Thid. wt 326. 
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mamun invited Jahia the son af Actam, one of his favourites, to 
attend him on horseback, and view what was brought. They 
went, accordingly, and beheld the treasure arranged in the finest 
order, and the camels, too, which had brought it, richly deco- 
rated. “The prince admired both the quantity of the money and 
the elegance of the show; and ‘as his courtiers‘looked on with 
no less admiration, he bid them be of good cheer. Then turning 
about to Jahia, “Ὁ Abu Mahommed,” says he, “ we should be 
sordid, indeed, were we to depart hence with all this money, as 
if it were scraped up for ourselves alone, whilst our longing friends 
look on to no purpose.” Calling, therefore, immediately for a 
notary, he commands him to write down for such a family so 
many thousands, for such a family so many, and so on, never 
stoppang till, out of the thirty thousand pieces, he had given 
away twenty-four thousand, without so much as taking his foot 
out of the stirrup. 

From munificence we pass to another quality, which, though 
less amiable, is not less striking and popular, I*mean magni- 
ficence. : 

The splendour of the caliph Moctader, when he received the - 
ankassador of the*Greek emperor at Bagdad, sdems hardly 
credible. We relate it from one of their historians, precisely as 
we find it. 

The caliph’s whole army, both horse and foot, were under 
rigs, whigh together made a body of one hundred and sixty 
thousand men. js state-officers stood near him in the most 
splendid apparel, f@eir belts shining with gold and gems. Near 
them were seven Zhousand eunuchs; four thousand white, the 
remainder of themfblack. The porters, or door-kews were in 
number seve& hunfred. Barges and boats with thes superb 
decoration were simming on the Tigris. Nor was the palace 
itself less splendid, in which were huflg up thirty-eight thousand 
pieces of tapestry; twelve thousand five hundred of which’ were 
of silk, embroidered with gold. The carpets on the floor were 
t#enty-two thousand. An leundred lions were brought out, with 
a keeper to each lion. 

Among the other spectacles of rare and stupendous luxury, 
Was a tree of gold and silver, which opened itsclf into eighteen 
larger branches, upon which, and the other ‘tess branches, sat 
birds of every sort, made also of gold and silver. The tree glit- 
tered with leaves of the same metals, and while its branches, 
through machinery, appeared to moye of themselve$, the several 
birds upon them warbled their proper and natural notes. : 

When fhe Greek ambassador was introduced to the caliph, he 
was led by 4lee vizierthrough all this magnificence.® - 

Bat besides magnificence of this kind, which was at bes#but 


J Abulfeda, p. 189. : the Christian era, happened in the year 
* Abulfoda, p, 237, This, according te 917. 
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temporary, the caliphs gave instances of grandeur more permy- 
nent. Some of them provided public buildings for the reception 
of travellers, supplied the roads with wells and watering-places, 
measured out the distances by columns of stone, and established 
posts and couriers. Others repaired old temples, or built mag- 
nificent new ones. The provision of snow (which in hot countries 
is almost a necessary) was not forgotten. Add to this, forums, 
or public places for merchants to assemble; infirmaries; ob- 
servatories, with proper instruments for the use of astronomers; 
libraries, schools, and colleges for students; together with so- 
cieties, instituted for philosophical inquiry." 

In the account of the Escurial Arabic manuscripts, lately given 
by the learned Casiri, it appears that the public libraries in Spain, 
when under the Arabian princes, were no feyver, than sevenéy: ἃ 
noble help this to literature, wheh copies of books weré so rare 
and expensive.! 

A transaction between one of the caliph of Bagdad’s ambas- 
sadors and the court of Constantifiople is here subjoined, in order 
to illustrate the then manners, both of the ambassador and the 
‘ court. 

As this céurt was a remnant of the ancient imperial one ugder 
the Ceesars, it still retained, (as was natural,) after its dominions 
were so much lessened, an attachment to that pomp and those 
minute ceremonials, which in the zenith of its power it had been 
able to enforce. It was an affection for this shadow of grandgur, 
when the substance was in a manner gone, that induced the em- 
peror Constantine Porphyrogenitus to write Ὁ less than a large 
folio book upon its ceremonials.* 

It oo of the same principies, that the above 
ambassat@ae/uchough coming from the caliph, pas told to make ἃ 
humble obeisance, as he approached the Grecfan emperor. This 
the ambassador (who had Fis uational pride also) absolutely re- 
fusing, it was ingeniously contrived that he should be introduced 
to the emperor through a door so very low, as might oblige him, 
however unwillingly, to make the okeisance required. The aff- 
bassador, when he arrived, no sooner saw the door, than he com 


b Many things are enumerated in this 

ph, to confirm which we subjoin 

the following references among many 
omitted. 

For buildings ,to accommodate travel- 
lers. Abulfed. p. 154. Abulphar. p. 815, 
6. 

For wells upon the road, watering-places, 
and thile-stones, Abulfed. p. 154 ; for posts 
ead couriers, the same, ἢ. 157. 283. Ἢ 

ri temples, Abulfed. p. 125. Abulphar, 
ep. 210. 315, 316. ‘ 

' For snow, Abulfed. p. 154. Abulphar. 
p. 261. Bohadin, p. 70. 


For infirmaries, Abulphar. p. 210, 343. 

For observatories, public schools, &. 
Abulphar. p. 216. 

For learned societies, Abulphar. p. 217. 
Abulfed, p. 181, 182, 188. 210,274. Βο- 
hadin Vit. Salad. p. 25. ἢ 

Among their philosophical transactions 
was a mensuration of the earth's circum- 
ference, made by order of tke caliph Al- 
marun, which they bronghtto about twenty- 
four thSusand miles. eo 

i Vid. Biblioth. \Arabico-Hiepan. vol. 1. 
p. 71. Matriti, 1770. 

k See before, p. 471, note m. 
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rehended the contrivance, and with great readiness turned about, 
and entered the room backward.! 

We have said little concerning eminent Arabians during this 
period in Spain. Yet that we may not be wholly silent, we 
shall mention one fact concerning Averroes, the famous philoso- 
pher and lawyer, who was born at Corduba in the eleventh 
century. 

As he was lecturing one day in the college of lawyers, a slave, - 
belonging to one who was his enemy, came and whispered him. 
Averroes turning round, and saying, “ Well, well,” the company 
believed the slave had brought him a message from his master. 
The next day the slave returned, implored his pardon, and 
publicly confessed that, when he had whispered him, he had 
spoken ἃ slandey. ¥God,forgive thee,” replied Averroes; “ thou 
hast publicly shewn me to be'a patient man; and as for thy in- 
jury, it is not worthy of notice.” Averroes after this gave him 
money, adding withal this monition, “ What thou hast done to 
me, do not do to another.”™ * : 

And here, before we conclude this chapter, we cannot help 
confessing, that the facts we have related are not always ar-' 
ragged in the stricf order of chronology. : 

The modes, indeed, of history (if these chapters merit that 
name) appear to be different. There is a mode which we may 
call historical declamation ; a mode where the author, dwelling 
little upqp facts, indulges himself in various and copious re- 


flections. 
Whatever goorit any) may be derived from this method, it 
is not likely to gi¥e us much knowledge of facts. 

Another mode is that which I call general, wae OM public 
history; a fhode abundant in facts, where treaties'#9% alliances, 
battles and sieges, marches and retreats, are accurately retailed ; 
together with dates, descriptions, tables, plans, and all the col- 
lateral helps, both of chronology and geography. ' 

In this, no doubt, there is utility. Yet the sameness of the 
é¥ents resembles not a little*the sameness of human bodies. One 
head, two shoulders, two legs, &c. seem equally to characterize 
an European and an African ; a native of Old Rome, and a native 
of Modern. . 

A third species of history still behind, is that which gives a 
sample of sentiments and manners. 

If the account of these last be faithful, it cannot fail being in- 
structive, sigce we view through these the interior of human na- 
ture. It is by these we perceive what sort of animal man is; 
so that while not only Europeans are distinguished from Asiatics, 
byt English*from Erench, French from Italians, and (what .is 
stilf more) every individual from his neighbour, we view at the 
suine time one n&ture, which is common to them all. ἐς 


' Abulphay. : ™ Fabric. Bibl. Gree. vol. xiii. p. 283, 284, 
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Horace informs us that a drama, where the sentiments and 
manners are well preserved, will please the audience more than 
a pompous fable where they are wanting." Perhaps what is true 
in dramatic composition, is not less true in historical. . 

Plutarch, among the Greek historians, appears im a peculiar 
manner to have incrited this praise. So likewise Bohadin amon 
the Arabians, and to him we add Abulpharagius and Abulfeda, 
from whom so many facts in these chapters are taken. 

Nor ought I to omit (as I shall soon refer to them) some of 
our best monkish historians, though prone upon occasion to de- 
generate into the incredible. As they often lived during the 
times which they described, it was natural they should paint 
the life and the manners which they saw. 

A single chapter more will finish,all we have to say concefning 
the Arabians. ° 


CHAPTER VITI. 


¢ ‘ 
ARATIANS FAVOURED MEDICINE AND ASTROLOGY—~—FACTS RELATIVE ΤΟ 


THESE TWO SU BJECTS——THEY VALUED KNOWLEDGE, BIT HAD NO IDEAS 
OF CIVIL LIBERTY—THE MEAN EXIT OF THEIR LAST CALIPH, MO8- 
TASEM——END OF THEIR EMPIRE IN ASIA AND IN SPAIN-—THEIR 
PRESENT WRETCHED DEGENERACY IN AFRICA~—-AN ANECD@TE. 5" 


Tue Arabians favoured medicine and autre, and many of 
their princes had professors of each sort usuatly near their per- 
sons. Sg@iitie, a natural passion, led them to respect the art 
of healind¥eear, another natural passion, made thefh anxious to 
know the future; and superstition believed there were men, who, 
by knowing the stars, could discover it. 

We shall first say something concerning medicine,° which we 
are sorry to couple with so futile an imposture. 

It is commonly supposed that the ‘prescriber of medicines aff 
the provider, that is to say, in common words, the physician and 
the apothecary, were characters anciently united in the same 
person. The following fact proves the contrary, at least among 
the Orientals. =“ 

In an army commanded by Aphshin, an officer of the caliph 
Al-Mostasem, it happened that A phshin and the army physician, 
Zacharias, were discoursing together. ‘+I assert,” says Zacharias, 
““vyou can send for nothing from an apothecary, but, whether he 
bas it or has it not, he will affirm that he has.” A phshia, willing 
+e make the trial, bids them bring lim a catalogue‘ of unknown 
peopie, and transcribing out of it about twenty of their names, 
‘sends messengers to Lhe apothecaries to provide him those medi 

» Sup. p. 445, in the note. ' ° Abulphar. p. 160. 
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cines. A few confessed they knew no such medicines; others 
afirmed they knew them well, and taking the money from the 
messengers, gave them something out of their shops. Aphshin, 
upon this, called them together, permitted those who said they 
knew nothing of the medicines to remain in the camp, and com- 
manded the rest that instant to depart.? 

The following story is more interesting. 

The caliph Mottawakkel had a physician belonging to him, 
who was a Christian, named Honain. One day, after some other 
incidental conversation, ‘‘I would have thee,” says the caliph, 
“teach me a prescription, by which I may take off any enemy I 
please, and yet at the same time it should never be discovered.” 
ITonain, declining to give an answer, and pleading ignorance, was 
impfisgned. 4 Ὁ - 

Being brought again, after & year’s interval, into the caliph’s 
presence, and still persisting in his ignorance, though threatened 
with death, the caliph smiled upon him, and said, “ Be of good 
cheer; we were only willing to try thee, that we tight have the 
greater confidence in thee.” 


As Honain upon this bowed down and kissed the earth,’ 


“ What hindered thee,” says the caliph, “ from granting our re- 
quest, when thou sawest us appear so ready to perform what we 
had threatened?” ‘“ Two things,” replied Honain; “my reli- 
gion, and my profession: my religion, which commands me to 
de good ἰῷ my enemies; my profession, which was purely insti- 
tuted for the b@efit of mankind.” ‘“'T'wo noble laws,” said 


the caliph; and Yminediately presented him (according to the . 


Kastern usage) with rich garments and a sum of money.’ 

The same caliph was once sitting upon a benct another 
of his physitians, named Bactish, who was dressew WF ἃ tunic of 
rich silk, but which happened on the edge to have a small rent. 
The caliph, entering into discourse With him, continued playing 
with this rent, till he had made it reach up to his girdle. In 
the course of their conversation, the caliph asked him, “‘ How he 
could determine when ἃ pérson was so mad ag to require being 
bound” “ We bind him,” replies Bactish, “‘ when things proceed 
to that extremity, that he tears the tunic of his physician up to 
the girdle.” The caliph fell backavard in a fit of laughing, and 
ordered Bactish (as he had ordered Honain) a present of rich 
garments, and ἃ donation in money.t 

That such freedom of conversation was not always checked, 
may appeay from the* following, as well as the preceding 
narrative. 

The aaliph Al-wathick was once fishing with a rod and. line, 
upon a raft in the river*Tigris. As he happened to cateh 
nothing, he turned about to his physician John, the s6n of 
Misna, then sitfing near him, and said a Mittle sharply, ‘* Than 

P Abulphar. p. 167. ἃ Ibid. p. 172, 173. t Ibid. p. 171. 
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unlucky fellow, get thee gone.” “Commander of the faithful,” 
replies his physician, “say not what is absurd. - That John, the 
son of Misna, whose father was an obscure man, and whose 
mother was purchased for a few pieces of silver; whom fortune 
has so far favoured, that he has been admitted to the society 
and familiarity of caliphs; who is so overpowered with the good 
things of life, as to have obtained from them that to which even 
his hopes did not aspire; that he (I say) should be an unlucky 
fellow, is surely something most absurd. 

‘“* However, if the commander of the faithful would have me 
tell him, who is unlucky, I will inform him.” “ And who is he?” 
says the caliph. “The man,” replied John, “who being sprung 
from four caliphs, and being then raised through God to the 
caliphate himself, can leave his caliphate and hig palaces, ard in 
the middle of the Tigris sit upon a paltry raft, twenty cubits 
broad and as many long, without the least assurance that a 
stormy blast may not sink him; resembling, too, by his employ, 
the poorest, the worst fellows in the world; I mean fishermen.” 

The prince on this singular discourse only remarked, ‘“‘ My 
ito Sr I find is moved, if my presence did not restrain 

im,”* ι ͵ ‘ 

Another instance of lenity I must not omit, though in a later 
veriod, and in another country. When Al-azis was sultan of 

gypt, a poet there wrote a scandalous invective upon him and 
his vizier. The vizier complained, and repeated the ,verses 40 
Al-azis, to whom the Sultan thus replied: 9 perceive,” says 
he, “that in this invective I’ have my share { with γόύα : in 
pardoning it, ydéu shall have your share along with mé.”* 

We arggeev, as we promised, to mention astrology, which 
seems me been connected, in its origin with‘ astronomy. 
Philosophers, men of veracity, studied the heavenly bodies; and 
it was upon their labours th&t impostors built astrology. 

The’ following facts, however, notwithstanding its temporary 
credit, seem not much in its favour. 

When Al-wathick (the caliph whom we have just mentioned} 
was dangerously ill, he sent for his astrologers, one of whom, 
pretending to inquire into his destiny, pronounced that from that 
nee would live fifty years. , He did not however live beyond 
ten days." “ 

A few years after, the same pretenders to prediction said, 
that a vast number of countries would be destroyed by floods; 
that the rains‘would be immense, and the rivers far gxceed their 
usual boundaries. 

_ Men began upon this to prepare; to expect inundations with 
tgyror; and to betake themselves-into places which might 
protest them by their altitude. ᾿ 
. The event was far from corresponding either to the threats of 


“ Abulpharag. p. 168. t Ibid. p. 219. * u Ibid. p. 168. 
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the prophets or to the fears of the vulgar. The rain that 
season was so remarkably small, and so many springs and 
rivers were absorbed by the drought, that public supplications 
for rain were many times made in the city of Bagdad.” 

We must however confess that, notwithstanding these and 
many other such failures, astrologers still maintained their 
ground, gained admittance for many years into the courts of 
these princes, and were consulted by many, who appear not to - 
have wanted abilities. 

As the West of Europe learned astronomy from these Arabians, 
so astrology appears to have attended it, and to have been much 
esteemed during centuries not remote, through Germany, Italy, 
France, &c. 

Kiven so late as.the days of cardinal Mazarine, when that 
minister lay on his death-bed, and a comet happened to appear, 
there were not wanting flatterers to insinuate, that it had refer- 
ence to him, and his destiny. The cardinal answered them, 
with a manly pleasantry, ‘‘ Messieurs, la comete me fait trop 
d’honneur.”? : 

We cannot quit these Orientals without observing, that, though - 
thev eagerly coveted the fair fruit of knowledge, thty appear to 
have had little relish for the fairer fruit of liberty. This valu- 
able, plant seems to have rarely flourished beyond the bounds of 
Europe, and seldoin even there, but in particular regions. 

at has appeared, indeed, from the facts already alleged, that 
these Eastern prigces often shewed many eminent Firtues; the 
virtues, I mean, oMandour, magnaninity, affability, compassion, . 
liberality, justice, and the like. But it does not appear, that 
either they or their subjects ever quitted those ides, espotism 
and servitude, which during all, ages appear to L‘Q® been the 
characteristic of Oriental dominion. 

As all things human naturally @&cay, so, after a period of 
more than five centuries, did the illustrious race of the Abasida. 
The last reigning caliph of that family, Al-Mostasem, wasting 
Irs time in idleuess and luxary, and that without the least judg- 
ment, or consistency in the conduct of his empire; when he was 
told ‘of the formidable approach of the Tartars, and how neces- 
sary it was, either to soothe them by submission, or to oppose 
them by force, made, in answer to this adtice, the following 
mean reply: ‘‘ For me, Bagdad suffices; which they will not 
surely think too much, if I yield them the other provinces. 
They will not invade me while I remain there; for this is m 
mansion, ard the place of my abode.” : 

Little did these poor sentiments avail. Bagdad soon after 
was taken, and he hithself, having basely asked permission tg 
approach the Tartar prince, appeared, and offered him déshes, 
filled with pearls and precious stones. ‘hese the Tartar dig- 

* Abulpharag. p. 181. Abulfefa, p. 222. Y Bayle, sur la Cométe, 
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tributed among his attendants, and a few days after put the 
unhappy caliph to death.’ 

Bagdad being lost by this fatal event, the dignity and sove- 
reignty of the caliphs were no more. ‘ 

The name indeed remained in Egypt under the Mamlucs, but 
it was a name mercly of honour, as those other princes wore 
absolute. ° : 

It even continued in the same family to the time of Selim, 
emperor of the Turks.. When that emperor in 1520 conquered 
Egypt, and destroyed the Mamlucs, he carried the caliph, 
whom he found there, a prisoner to Constantinople. It was 
partly in thi¢ last city and: partly in Egypt that this caliph, 
when degraded, lived upon a pension. When he died, the 
family of the Abassids, once so illustrious, and which had borne 
the title of Caliph for almost efght hundred years, sunk with 
him from obscurity into oblivion." 

When the Tartars and the Turks had extinguished the 
sovereignty of these Arabians in*the East, and the descendaiits 
of the ancient Spaniards had driven them out of Spain, the 
‘ remainder in Africa soon degenerated ; till at length, under the 
celebrated Muly Ismael, in the beginning of this century, they 
sunk into a state of ignorance, barbarity, and abject servitude, 
hardly to be equalled either in ancient or in modern history. 

But I say nothing concerning them during this unhappy 
period. That which I have been treating, though in ghronolevy 
a middle period, was to them, in many respgris, a truly golden 
one. 

I conclude this chapter with the following anecdote, so far 
curious, t+; proves that, even in our own century, the taste 
among ti@g-ientals for philosophy was not totally xtinguished. 

In the year 1721, a Turkish envoy came to the court of 
France. As he was a m4n of learning, he searched through 
Paris’ (though in vain) for the Commentary of Averroes upon 
Aristotle, a large work in Latin, contaiming five folio volumes, 
printed at Venice by the Junta, int the years 1552, 1553. ‘Tt 
happened that, visiting the king’s library, he saw the book he 
wanted ; and seeing it, he could not help expressing his ardent 
wish to possess it. The kipgg of France, hearing what had 
happened, ordered the volumes to be magnificently bound, and 
presented him by his librarian, the abbé Bignon.” 


their extenction. 


2 Abulpharag. f. 318. 337, 338, 339. 
i ὌΝ See also Herbelot'’s Biblioth. Orientale, 


These events happened in the middle of the 


thirteenth century. 

. ἢ See the supplement of that excellent 
holar, Pococke, to his edition of Abul- 

Saragjue. In this supplement we have ἅ 

short but accurate account of the caliphs who 

Bycceeded Mostasem, even fo the time of 


under the word Abasstdes, with the several 
references, to other articles im the sane 
work.’ te : 

b Vid. Reithanni Histor. Atheismi et 
Atheorum, 8vo. p. 537.. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


CONCERNING THE LATINS OR FRANKS-——BEDE, ALCUIN, JOANNES ERIGENA, 
ETC. GERBERTUS, OR GIBERTUS, TRAVELLED TO THE ARABIANS IN 
SPAIN FOR ,.JIMPROVEMENT——SUSPECTED OF MAGIC—-THIS THE MIs- 
FORTUNE OF MANY SUPERIOR GENIUSES IN DARK AGES; OF BACON, 
PETRARCH, FAUST, AND OTHERS-——ERUDITION OF THE CHURCH 5 
IGNORANCE OF THE LAITY-—INGULPHUS, AN ENGLISHMAN, EDUCATED 
IN THE COURT OF EDWARD THE CONFESSOR~—ATTACHED HIMSELF TO 
THE DUKE OF NORMANDY—ACCOMPLISHED CHARACTER OF QUEEN 
EGITHA, WIFE’ OF THE CONFESSOR-—-PLAN OF EDUCATION IN THOSE 
DAYS-—THE 2 eNOS OF eruey; THE AOTHORS STUDIED—CANON LAW, 
CIVIL® LAW, ΠΟΣῚ WAR, INQUASITION—-TROUBADOURS——-WILLIAM OF 
POICTOU——DEBAUCHERY, CORRUPTION, AND AVARICE OF THE TIMES 
—-WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, HIS CIIARACTER AND TASTE——HI1S SONS, 
RUFUS AND HENRY-—LITILE siINCIDENTS CONCERNING THEM-——UIL- 
DEBERT, A POET OF THE TIMES---FINE VERSES OF HIS QUOTED. 


I pass now to asgother race, the Latins, or inhabitants of 
Western Europe, who in this middle age were often by the 
Arabians, their contemporaries, called Franks. 

Ignorance was their general character, yet individuals we 
except in the enumeration which follows. 

Bede, called the venerable from his respectable character, was 
an Englishman; ts Dorn in the seventh century, but flourished 
in the eighth; arfd left many works, critical, historical, and 
theological, behind him. 

Alcuin (sgmetimes called Alcuinus, sometimes: ous Al- 
binus) was Bede’s disciple, and like him an Englictfman. He 
was famous for having been precgptor to Charlemagne, and 
much in his favour for many years.° ; 

Joannes Erigena, a native of Scotland, and who, about the 
Kame period or a little later, lived sometimes in France and 
sometimes in England, appears to have understood Greek; a 
rare accomplishment for those countries in those days. 

It is related of him, that when he was once sitting at table 
over-against the emperor, Charles the Bald, the emperor asked 
him, How far distant a Scot was from a sot? As far, sir, 
replied he, as the table’s length.* 


“ The grammatical works of these two, 


was, Tabula tantum. ν 


together with theme of other grammarians, 
were published in quarto by Putschius, at 
, Hanover, in athe year 1605. Those who 
would learn mgrq concerning tifem,* may 
coneul, Fubricius and Cave. * : . 

In the original, taken from Roger de 
Toveden, Annal. pafs prior, it is, Quid dis- 
fat inter Sotum et Scotum? Theeanswer 


We have translated sofum, sot, in order 
to preserve the emperor's dull pun, though 
perhaps not quite agreeably to its proper, 
meaning. 

»The word Scotum plainly decides the” 
country of this learned man, whiclf some 
scem, without Scason, to have doubted. 


2x 
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A treatise of his, which appears to be metaphysical, entitled 
De Divisione Nature, was printed in a thin folio at Oxford, in 
the year 1681. 

Adelard, a monk of Bath, for the sake of mathematical 
knowledge travelled into Spain, Egypt, and Arabia, and’ trans- 
lated Euclid out of Arabic into Latin, about the year 11309, 
Robert of Reading, a monk, travelled into Spain on the same 
account, and wrote about the year 1143.° 

They found, by fatal experience, that little information was 
to be had at home, and therefore ventured upon these perilous 
journeys abroad. 

Gerbertus, or Gibertus, a native of France, flourished a little 
before them in the tenth century, called (though not on his 
account) saculum obscurum, “the dark age.” His ardent, love 
for mathematical knowledge carried* him“ tov from his own 
country into Spain, that he might there learn science from the 
learned Arabians. 

After an uncommon proficiency. in the mathematics, and after 
having recommended hinself for his learning and abilities both 
to Robert, king of France, and to the emperor Otho, he became 
first archbishop of Rheims, then of Ravenna, and at length pope, 
by the name of Sylvester the Second. 7 

His three capital preferments being at Rheims, Ravenna, and 
Rome, each beginning with an R, gave occasion to the following 
barbarous verse, 

Transit ab R Gerbertus ad R, post papa viget RE - 

It is singular that not his sacerdotal, no sven his pontifical 
character could screen him from the imputation of magic, in- 
curred merely, as it should seem, from lis superior ingenuity. 

A ville: stho, who lived in the next century, gzavely relates 
of him, that he obtamed the pontificate by wicked arts; for 
in his youth, when he wag nothing more than a simple monk, 
havirg Ieft his monastery, he gave himself up wholly to the 
devil, on condition he might obtain that which he desired. 

Soon after this, the same historign, having given an accownt 
of his yradual rise, subjoins, that at length, by the devil’s help, 
he was made Roman pontiff; but then it was upon compact, that 
after his decease, he should wholly in body and soul belong to 
him, through whese frauds he had acquired so great a dignity.* 

A cardinal Benno, of nearly the same age with this bishop 


2 


4 Sec Wallis’s preface to his Algebra, short ngrrative of his rise being given, the 


fol. Lond. 16835. p. 5. . 
* € See Brown’s Fasciculus rerum expe- 
tendar. et fugiendar. το]. ii. p. 83. 
& Hic (scilicet Gerbertus) malis artibus 
“nontificatum obtinuit, eo qued ab adok~ 
scentk., cum monachus caset, relicto mo- 
nagtcrio, sc totum aiabola obtulit, modo 
Yuod optabat obtincret. And svon after, τι 


historian subjoins— Paptremo Romanus 
pontifex diabolo adjuvante fuit constitutus 
hac tamen lege, ut post cjus obitum totus 
illius in Anima et corpore cgsct, cujus fraudi- 
hus taytam ageptns caset dignitatem, See 
Bishop Otho, in Brown's Fasciculus, just 
quoted, vol. ii. p. BF. ᾿ 
a 
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Otho, speaking of the same great man, (Gerbertus, I mean, ) 
juforms us, his demon had assured him, that he should not die . 
till he had celebrated mass at Jerusalem: that Gerbertus, iis- 
taking this for the city so called, unwarily celebrated mass at 
Rome, in a church called Jerusalem, and, being deceived by the 
equivocation of the name, met a sudden and wretched end. 

As to these stories, they are of that vagabond sort, which 
wander from age to age, and from person to person; which find . 
their way into the historics of distant periods, and are sometimes 
transferred from histories to the theatre. 

The Jerusalem tale may be found in Shakspeare’s Henry the 
Fourth; and for the compact, we have all seen it in the panto- 
mime of Dr. Faustus. 

Oye thing we cannot but remark: the dull contemporaries of 
these sfiperior géniuscs, not satisfied with referring their supe- 
riority to pre-eminence merely natural, recurred absurdly to 
power supernatural, deeming nothing less could so far exceed 
themselves. : . 

Such was the case of the able scholar just mentioned. Such, 
some centuries afterward, was the case of Roger Bacon, οἵ. 
Krancis Petrarch, of John Faust, and many others. » 

acon’s knowledge of glasses, and of the telescope in par- 
ticular, made them apply to him literally, what Virgil had said 
poetically : 
Carmina vel cielo possunt deducere lunam. 


Virgil himself Ra- been foolishly thought @ magician; and 
therefore, because Petrarch was delighted with the study of so 
capital an author, even Petrarch also was suspected afmagic. 

For John aust, as he was either the inventor, +, ong the 
first practisers of the art of printing, it is no wonder the igno- 
rant vulgar should refer to diabolicad assistance, a power which 
multiplied books in a manner to them so incomprehensible. 

This digression has led us to examples rather against chrono- 
loviexl order; though all of them included within that age of 
which we are writing.' For the honour, too, of the church, 
these*falsely-accused geniuses were all of them ecclesiastics. Jn- 
deed, the rest of Western Iurope was in © manner wholly bar- 
barous, composed of ignorant barons, and their more ignorant 
vassals; men, like [fomer’s Cimmerians, 

“Hep: καὶ νεφέλῃ κεκαλυμμένοι. 


“ With ‘fog and cloud enveloped.” 


V'rom these we pass, or rather go back, to Ingulphus, an ec- 
& s e 
2 9 
δ See the same Fascicul. pe 88. , | Maude, a learned Frenchman of the last® 
' Bacon lived in the thirteenth century; century, entitled Apologic pour les grand 
Petrarch, in the fourte@nth ; Faust, in the Llommes, accwaics de Magie, 
fifteenth, See a curious béok of aUabricl 
2x 2 
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clesiastic, and an historian, valuable for having lived during an 
interesting time, and in interesting places. 

He was by birth an Englishman, and had been educated in 
the court of Edward the Confessor; went thence to the court of 
the Duke of Normandy, to whose favour he was admittéd, and 
there preferred. Some time after this, when the successful ex- 

dition of that duke had put him in possession of the crown of 

{ngland, the duke (then William the Conqueror) reealled him 

from Normandy; took him into favour here, and made him at 
length abbot of Croyland, where he died advanced in years." 

Ingulphus tells us, that king Edward’s queen, Egitha, was 
admirable for her beauty, her literary accomplishments, and her 
virtue. 

He relates, that being a boy he frequently saw queen Egjtha, 
when he visited his father in king Edward’s court; that many 
times when he met her, as he was coming from school, she used 
to dispute with him about his learning and his verses; that she 
had a peculiar pleasure to pass from grammar to logic, in which 
she had been instructed; and that, when she had entangled him 

-there with some subtle conclusion, she used to bid one of her 
attendants give him two or three pieces of money, and carry 
him to the royal pantry, where he was treated with a repast:' 

As to the manners of the times, he tells us, that the whole 
nation began to lay aside the Finglish customs, and in many 
things to imitate the manners of the French; all the men, of 
quality to ‘speak the Gallic idiom in their,houses,’ as a high 
strain of gentility; to draw their charturdf. und public instrv- 

ments after the manner of the French; and in these and many 
other ἐπι to be ashamed of their own customs." 

Som 3 before the conquest, the duke of Normandy 
(whom Ingulphus calls most illustrious and glorious) made a visit 
to England, attended withea grand retinue. King Edward re- 
ceived him honourably, kept him a long while, carried him 
round to sec his cities and castles, and at length sent him home 
with many rich presents." c © 

Ingulphus says, that at this time duke William had no hopes 
of his succession, nor was any mention made of it; yet’ con- 
sidering the settlement of the crown made upon him soon after- 
ward, and the recuption he then found, this should hardly seem 
probable. 

King Edward, according to Ingulphus, had great merit in τος 
mitting the Dane-gelt, that heavy tax,imposed upon the people 
by the Danish usurpers, his immediate predecessor$.° 
_ As to literary matters, it has appeared that the queen, besides 


© e 


“κα Ingulphus’s History, in the pre- m ΤΠ ἃ, p. 62. ἫΝ 
face to the Oxford edition of the year 1684. n Thid. p. 65. 68. _ 
‘See also p. 75 of the work Hself. ὁ Ibid. p65. κ᾿ 
! See the same Ingulphus, p. 62, . 
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the usual accomplishments of the times, (which she undoubtedly 
possessed, ) had been instructed also in superior sorts of know- 
ledge. She may be supposed, thercfore, to have surpassed not 
ouly her own court, but perhaps other courts since, as they have 
seldom! more to boast than the fashionable polish. 

For the literary qualifications of our historian himself, we 
perceive something of his education im what we have already 
quoted from him. He is more particular afterwards, when he 
tells that he was first bred at Westminster, and then sent to 
Oxford; that in the first he learned grammar, in the last he 
studied Aristotle and the rhetoric of Cicero: that finding him- 
sclf superior to many of his contemporaries, and disdaining the 
littleness of his own family, he Jeft home, sought the palaces of 
kings and princes, &Xc. &c. It was thus that, after a variety of 
events; he became secretary to the duke of Normandy, after- 
wards William the Conqueror, and so pursued his fortune till he 
became abbot of Croyland.? 

We shall only remark on this narrative, that Westminster and 
Oxford seem to have been destined to the same purposes then 
us now; that the scholar at Westminster was to begin, and at. 
Oxford was to fitish: a plan of education whiclz still exists; 
which is not easy to be mended; and which can plead so an- 
cient and so uninterrupted a prescription. 

Nearly the same tine, a monk, by name Gratian, collecting 
tle numerous decrees of popes and synods, was the first who 
published*a bodqgof canon law." It was then, alse, or a little 
earlier, that Ansfifie a city of Calabria, being taken by the 
Pisans, they discovered there, by chance, an original MS. of | 
Justinian’s Code, which had been in a manner upkpown from 
the time ofthat emperor.". This curious book y* ought to 
Pisa; and, when Pisa was taken by the Florentineés, was trans- 
ferred to Florence, and there has ccatinued even to this day. 

And thus it was, that by singular fortune the civil and. canon 
law, having been about the same time promulged, gradually 
feund their way into most of the Western governments, chang- 
ing more or less their municipal laws, and changing with those 
laws the very forms of their constitutions. 

It was soon after happened that wild enthusiasm which 
carried so many thousands front the West. into the East, to 
prosecute what was thought, or at least called, a holy war.’ 

After the numerous histories, ancient and modern, of these 
crusades, it would be syperfluous to say more than to observe 
that, by refcating them, men appear to have grown worse ; ,to 


P Sce Ingulphus’s History, p? 73275. Pisans in the year 1127. 
°4,This happened in the pear 14,57. Sce » * It began in the ycar 1095. See Fur 
Duck De Auctoritate Juris Civilis Roma- Jer’s Holy War, book 1, ch. 8. Williain 
hor, p. 66. 88. edit. Bond. 1679. of Malmesbury, lib. iv. ὦ, 2, among the 

" Ibid. p. G6. Amalfi Was taken by the Scriptores post Bedam. » 
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have become more savage, and greater barbarians. It was go 
late as during one of the last of them, that these crusaderg 
sacked the Christian city of Constantinople;' and that while these 
were committing unheard-of cruelties in that capital of Chrig. 
tendom, another party of them, nearer home, were employed in 
massacring the innocent Albigcois." 

So great was the zeal of extirpation, that when one of these 
_home crusades was going to storm the city of Bezieres, a city 
filled with catholics as well as heretics, a scruple arose, that, 
by such a measure, the good might perish as well as the bad. 
“Kill them all,” said an able sophist, “kill them all, and God 
will know his own.” ἡ 

To discover these Albigeois, the home crusades were attended 
by a band of monks, whose business was to inquire after offenders 
called heretics. When the crusade was finished, the monks, 
like the dregs of an empty vessel, still remained, and deriving 
from the crusade their authority, from the canon law their judi- 
cial forms, becyme, by these two, (I mean the crusade and canon 
law,) that formidable court, the court of inquisition. 

But in these latter cvents we rather anticipate, for they did 
not happen tall the beginning of the thirteenth century, whereas 
the first crusade was towards the end of the eleventh.” , 

About the beginning of the eleventh century, and for a cen- 
tury or two after, flourished the tribe of troubadours, or Pro- 
vencal poets,’ who chiefly lived in the courts of those princes 
that had sovereignties in or near Provence, whsre the‘Provencal 
language was spoken. It was in this langu¥ ye they wrote: a 
language which, though obsolete now, was then esteemed thi 


best in ΓῚ ve, being prior to the Italian of Dante and Pe- 


trarch. es ‘ 
They wer6 called troubadours from trourer, “to find” or “to 
invent,” 5 like the Greek appellation, poet, which means (we 


know) “a maker.” 


Their subjects were mostly gallantry and love, in which their 


licentious ideas, we are told, were excessive. 


€ In the year 1204, See the same Fuller, 
b. iii. c. 17; and Nicetas the Choniate, al- 
ready quoted at large, from p. 472 to 475. 

«The crusades against them began ip 
the year 1206 ; the massacres were during: 
the whole course of the war ;.see Fuller’s 
Holy War, b. 111, from ς. 18 to 22. espe- 
cially c. 213 and Mosheim’s Church His- 
tory, under the art&le Albigenscs. 

¥ Tuez les tous: Dieu connoit ceux, fui 
sont a lui. Histoire de Troubadours, vol. i. 

. 198 

Po In the year 1095 or 1096. Fuller's 
Roly War, p, 21; and William of Malmes-e 
bury, b&fore quoted. 
. It is to be remarked, thet these two 
efents, I mean the sacking of Constanti- 


Princes did net 


nople, and the massacres of the Albigcois, 
happened more than a hundred years after 
this Holy War had been begun, and after 
its more splendid parts were past ; that 18 
to say, the taking of Jcrusalem, the esta- 
blishment of a kingdom there, (which 
lasted eighty years,) ard the gallant efforts 
of Ceeur de Leon against Saladin. All 
ngainst the Saracens, that followed, was 
languid, and, for the great@r part of it, ad- 
verse. : 

Υ See a work, 3 vols. 12m. entitled, 
Ilistoite IAtteraire de Trovhadours, printed 
αὐ Paris, 1774¢ where there is an ampic 
detail both of them and their poems. | 

2 See Hist. de Ttoub. vol. i. Discours 
prelim. pe 25. ᾿ 
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disdain to be of their number ;* such, among others, as our 
Richard Cour de Leon, and the celebrated William count of . 
Poictou, who was a contemporary with William the Conqueror 
and his sons. 

A sonnet or two, made by Richard, are preserved ; but they 
are obseure, and, as far as intelligible, of little value.” 

The sonnets of William of Poictou, now remaining, are (as 
we are informed) of the most licentious kind, for a more licen- 
tious man never existed.° : 

Ilisturians tell us, that near one of his castles he founded a 
sort of abbey for women of pleasure, and appointed the most 
celebrated among his ladies to the offices of abbess, prioress, &c.; 
that he dismissed his wife, and taking the wife of a certain 
visqpunt, lived with her publicly; that being cxcoinmunicated 
for thts by Girhrd, bishop sf Angouleme, and commanded to 
put away his unlawful companion, he replied, “Thou shalt 
sooucr curl hair upon that bald pate of thine, than will I submit 
to a divorce from the viscountess ;” that having, received a like 
rebuke, attended with an’ excommunication from his own bishop, 
the bishop of Poictou, he seized him by the hair, and was about 
to despatch him, But suddenly stopped by saying,.“ I have that 
aversion to thee, thou shalt never enter heaven through the as- 
sistance,of my hand. 

ft I might be -permitted to digress, I would observe that 
IJamlet has adopted precisely the same sentiment. When he 
declines the oppgrtunity offered him of killing the king at his 
prayers, he has sollowing expressions, among many others: 
A villain hills my father, and for that 
J, his sole son, do this same villain send 
To heav’n—O! this is hire and salary, 

Not revenge. ili. sc. 10. 


It is hard to defend so strange 4 sentiment either in Hamlet 
or the count. We shall only remark, that Hamlet, when, he de- 
livered it, was perfectly cool; the count, agitated by impetuous 
moupre. ᾿ 

This count, as he grew older, became, as many others have 
done, from a profligate a devotee; engaged in one of the first 
crusiudes; led a large body of troops into the Kast; from which, 
however, after his troops had been routed, aud most of them de- 
stroyed, he himself returned with ignominy home.° 


8 Vist. de Troub. vol. i. p. 25. Malmesbury begins with the words, Erat 
"bid. p. 54g , tum Willielmus, comes Pictayorum, &c. 
© hid. p. 7. p- 96. edit. Londin. fol. 1596. . 

As to his famous abbey or nuunery, soon 4 The words in Malmesbury are, Nec 


after mentioned, see the same work, p. 3,4; ccelum unquam intrabis mea manus minis- 
rie κΩΝ particularly and authentically, see , terio, p. 96. 

William of Malmesbury, a writer nearly ¢ See the same William of Majmesbury, 
contemporary, and from whom the narra- p. 75. 84. , ᾿ 
tue here given is taken. The passage in » 
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The loose gallantry of these troubadours may remind us of 

. the poetry during the reign of our second Charles; nor were the 

manners of one court unlike those of the other, unless that those 
of the court of Poictou were more abandoned of the two. 

Be that as it may, we may fairly, I think, conclude, if we 
compare the two periods, there were men as wicked during the 
early period, as during the latter; and not only so, but wicked 

_in vices of exactly the same character. 

If we seek for vices of another character, we read, at the 
same era, concerning a neighbouring kingdom to Poictou, that 
‘“‘all the people of rank were so blinded with avarice, that it 
might be truly said of them, (according to Juvenal,) 

Not one regards the method, how he gains, 
But, χ᾽ ἃ his resolution, gain he must. Η Σ 

‘The more they discoursed about right, the greater their in- 
juries. Those who were called the justiciaries, were the head 
of all injustice. The sheriffs and magistrates, whose duty was 
justice and judgment, were more atrocious than the very thieves 
and robbers, and were more cruel than others, even the most 
¢eruel. The king himself, when he had leased his domains as 
dear as was possible, transferred them immediately to another 
that offered him more, and then again to another, neglecting 
always his former agreement, and labouring still for bargains 
that were greater and more profitable.” ‘ 

Such were the good old times of good old England (for it jg 
of England we have been reading) during thegseign of our con- 
queror, William. ~ ¢ 

’ And yet if we measure greatness (as is too often the case 
with ono any other measure than that of moral rectitude, 


we ΘΑ; admit that he must have been greats who could 
conquer a country so much laryer than his own, and transmit 
the permanent possession of it to his family. The numerous 
Norman families with which he filled this ἘΝῚ and the very 
few Saxon ones which he suffered to remain, sufficiently shew 
us the extent of this revolution. ‘ . 

As to his taste, (for it is taste we investigate, as often as we 
are able,) there is a curious fact related of him by Johf of 
Salisbury, a learned writer, who lived as carly as the times of 
Stephen and Henry the Second. 

This author informs us, that William, after he was once settled 
- in the peaceable possession of his kingdom, sent ainbassadors to 
foreign nations; that they should collect for him, out of all the 
celebrated mansions, whatever‘should appear to them tnagnificent 
or admirable. 


“See Henrici Huntindonicnsis Histor, * from Juvonal ia,” ° ” 
Ἰ, vii. p. ¥]2, inter Scriptores post Bedam, Unde habeat, querit nemo, sed «porte 
edit. London. 1594, beginniffg from the heubere. ae 

8 


words, Principes omnes, &, The verse 
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Our author cannot help allowing that this was the laudable 
praject of a great man, desirous of pouring into his own dominions 
nll that was excellent in others.* 

It does not appear what these rarities were, but it sufficiently 
shews the Conqueror to have had a genius superior to the bar- 
barity of his age. . 

One may imagine he was not ignorant of Ovid, and the ancient 
mythology, by his answer to Philip king of France. 

“William, as he became old, grew to an unwieldy bulk. The 
king of France, in a manner not very polite, asked of him, (with 
reference to this bulk,) ‘‘ When, as he had been so long in breed- 
ing, he expected to be brought to bed?” ‘* Whenever that hap- 
pens,” replied William, ‘it will be, as Semele was, in flames and 
thunger.” France soon after that felt his devastations." 

IIis son Rufus*seems more nearly to have approached the cha- 
racter of the times. 

We have a sample of his manners in the following narrative. 
Being immensely fond of expense in dress, when,one of his at- 
tendants brought him new shoes, and was putting them on, he 
demanded, “‘ Iiow much they cost?” ‘ Three shillings, sir,” re- 


plied his attendamt. 


‘Son of a whore,” says Rufus, “at so 


pitiful a price to provide shoes for a king! Go and purchase me 


ee | 


some for » mark of silver. 


Matthew Paris writes, that he was once told of a formidable 
dream, relative to his death, which had been dreamed by a 


certain monk. 
said, “The man 18 


fus, on hearing it, burst into laughter, and 
monk, and monk-lke has dreamed, to get 


alittle money; give him a hundred shillings, that he may not 
think he has been dreaming for nothing.” * 


His historian, Malmesbury, after having related’ § 


facts of 


him, adds, “that he had neither application enough; nor leisure, 


“4 


ever to attend to letters. 


It was not so with his brother, Henry the First. 


He (as this 


historian informs us™) spent his youth in the schools of liberal 


® Simile aliquid fecisse visus est re? An- 
glorum Vilhelmus Primus, cujus virtuti N or- 
mannis et tandem inajor Britannia cessit. 
Assumpto namque regni diademate, et paee 
comporita, legates misit ad exteras nationes, 
ut a preclaris omnium domibus, quicquid 
els magniticum aut mirificum videretur, af- 
ferrent. Defluait exgo in insulam opulen- 
tain, et qu fere sola bonis suis cst in orbe 
contenta, qnicquid magnificentia, jmo hixu- 
rv potuit invent®i. Landabile quidem fuit 
MYM virl propositum, qui virtutes omnium 
_orbi suo volpbat infundere. Joan. Sarisb. de 
Nugis Curialiyn p. 480. edit. Lugd. 8vo. 
1595. ὲ τς 
* Queerente, sc. Philippo, numquidnam 
fandem pareret Cuibiclmus, qui tam din 
Geesisect uterum: se parittrum, sed instar 


Semelcs, respondit, czim flammis et fulmine. 
Panciroll. Nova Reperta, tit. x. p. 219. 
edit. Francofurt. 1631. See this fact some- 
what differently told by Matthew Paris. 
p, 13. edit. fol. London, 1640. The de- 
vastations here mgntioncd are related in the 
sume page, . 

1 William of Malmesbury, p. 69. The 
words of Rufus were, Fili meretricis, ex 
quo habet rex caligasetam exilis pretii! 
Vide et affer mihi emptas marca argenti. 

k Matthew Paris, p. 53. Rufus’s wotds 
were, Monachus est, et lucri causa mona- 
chiliter somniavit: da ei centum solidos, re 
wideatur inaniter somniasse. = 

1 William of Malmesbury, p. 700 

m Jbid. p. $7. 
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science, and so greedily imbibed the sweets of literature, that in 
after-times, (as the same writer rather floridly relates,) no tumult 
of war, no agitation of cares, could ever expel them from his 1]- 
lustrious mind. 

Soon after we meet the well-known saying of Plato$ that it 
was then states would be happy, if philosophers were to reign, 
or kings were to philosophize. Our historian, having given this 
_ sentiment, tells us, (to use his own expressions,) that Henry 
fortified his youth with literature in a view to the kingdom’; and 
ventured cven in his father’s hearing, to throw out the proverb, 
Rex illiteratus, asinus coronatus, “that an illiterate king was but 
an ass crowned.”" 

That the king his father, from perceiving his son’s abilities, 
had something like a presentiment of his future dignity, may ap- 
pear from the following story. .- | : 

When Henry was voung, one of his brothers having injured 
him, he complained of his ill-treatment to his father with tears. 
“Do not cry, child,” says his father, “for thou, too, shalt be 
king.”° 

As Henry was a learned prince, we may suppose he was edu- 
cated by learned men; and perhaps, if we attend to the account 
given by Ingulphus of his own education in the time of Edward 
the Confessor,” it is probable there may have been among the 
clergy a succession of Iearned men from the time of Venerable 
Bede. 

it is certain that, in England at least, d sing thése middle 
ages, learning never flourished more, than font the time of Ifenry 
the First to the reign of his grandson Henry the Second, and 
some years, after. 

The r : historian of the life of Henry the Seqond, (1 mean 
the first lor® Lyttleton,) has put this beyond dispute. 

Perhaps, too, the times which followed were adverse to the 
cause. of literature. The crusades had made the laity greater 
barbarians, if possible, than they were before. Their cruelty 
had been stimulated by acting againgt Greeks, whom they hated 
for schismatics, and against Saracens, whom they hated for in- 
fidels; although it was from these alone they were likely to 
learn, had they understood (which few of them did) a syllable 
of Greek or Arabi. ea ᾿ 

Add to this, the inquisition being then established in all its 
terrors,! the clergy (from whom only the cause of letters could 
hope any thivy) found their genius insensibly checked by 18 
gloomy terrors. : 5 ᾿ 

This depraved period (which lasted for a century or two) did | 
not mend till the invention of printing, and the takipg" of Con- 


‘« 4 ’ δι 
«© Wiliam of Malmesbury, p. 87. B. author in the same page, that is, p. 87. I. 
. Ὁ The words of William were, Ne fleas, » Page 500, 50]. « " 
fff; quoniam ct tu rex cris. Sec the same 4 See before, ‘p, 502. 
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stantinople. Then it was that these, and other hidden causes, 
yoused the genius of Italy, and restored to mankind those arts 9 
and that literature which to Western Europe had been so long 
unknown. 


Before I conclude this chapter, 1 cannot but remark, that, 
during these inauspicious times, so generally tasteless, there were 
even Latins as well as Greeks" whom the very ruins of antique 
arts carried to enthusiastic admiration. : 

Hildebert, archbishop of Tours, who died in the year 11389, 
in a fine poem, which he wrote upon the city of Rome, among 


others has the following verses, in praise of the then remaining 
statues and antiquities : 


Non tamen annorum scries, nec flamma, nec ensis, 

Ad plenum potuit tale abolere decus, 
e Hee sfperum formas superi mirantur ct ipsi, 

Ft cupiunt fictis vultilus esse pares. 

Nee potuit natura deos hoc ore ercare, 
(Quo miranda deum signa creavit homo, 

Vultus* adest his nyminibus, potiusque coluntur 
Artificum studio, quam deitate sna.! bs 


It is worth observing, that the Latinity of these verses is in 
general pure, and,that they are wholly free from, the Leonind 
jinele. . 

They are thus attempted in English, for the sake of those who 
do not rtad the original. 


But neither passing years, nor fire, nor sword 
Have yet avail’d such beauty to annul. 
Tivagqyods themselves their mimic forms admire, ' 
τ own were equal to the feign’d, 
Nor®’er could nature deities create 

With snch a countenance, as man has giv’n 

To these fair statues, ercaturcs of his own, 
Worship they claim, tho’ more from human art, 4 
Than from their own divinity, ador’d. 
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Wr are ndW to consider the state of literature with respect.to 
_ other geniuses, both before the conquest and after it, so low as 
to the times of our first Richard. ; 
e a 9 


ι» 
Φ ε5 
ΤΟ See hefore, what has been quoted from t William of Malmesbury, p. 106. Fabri- 
Nicetas the Choniat@ p. 301, dc. cli Bibliothcds med. ct infim, eetat, in voec 
* Forsan Cultus, i . Hildebert. 
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It was during this period began the race of schoolmen ; a race 
much admired and followed in their day. Their subtlety was 
great ; and though that subtlety might sometimes have led them 
into refinements rather frivolous, yet have they given eminent 
samples of penetrating ingenuity. 

They began in the eleventh century, and lasted to the four- 
teenth, when new causes leading to new events, they gradually 
decreased, and were no more. ‘ 

That they had some merit must be allowed, when we are told 
that the learned bishop Sanderson used constantly to read the 
Secunda Secundx of Thomas Aquinas ;" and that this treatise, 
together with Aristotle’s Rhetoric, and Cicero’s Offices, were 
three books which he always had with him, and never ceased to 
peruse. The scholastic tract must have been no bad one, which 
was so well associated. “ ᾿ 

Various epithets at the time were bestowed upon these school- 
men. There was the irrefragable doctor, the subtle, the seraphic, 
the anaclic, ὅτ, ‘ 

There is certainly something exaggerated in the pomp of these 


-appellations. And yet, if we reflect on our modern titles of 


honour, on oir common superscriptions of eptstles, on our cgm- 
mon modes of concluding them, and mark how gravely we ad- 
mit all this; may we not suppose those other epithets appear 
ridiculous, not so much from their being absurd, as from their 
being unusual ?* . 
Before we quit these schoolmen, we σαπποίοταῖ The famous 
Peter Abelard, who, when he taught at Ptrrily was followed by 
thousands, and was considered almost as an oracle in discussing 
the abstrugggt of subjects. At present he is better known for his 
a | 


unfortun faour with the celebrated Heloisa, his«disciple, his 
mistress, and at length his wife. 

Her ingenuity and learntig were celebrated also, and their 
epistokary correspondence, remarkably curious, is still extant.’ 
The religion of the times drove them at length to finish their 
days in two separate convents. When Abelard diced, (whieh 
happened about the year 1134,) his body was carried to Hcloisa, 
who buried it in the convent of the Paraclete, where she*pre- 
sided. 

My countryman John of Salisbury, comes next, who lived 
in the reign of Stephen and Henry the Second. Le appears 
to have been conversant in all the Latin classics, whom he 
not only quotes, but appears to understand, to relish, and to 
adinire.* : . 


~ ὃ This able and acute man died, aged Histor§, aud Cave’s Hist, Lit. vol. ii. p. 275. 
forty-cight years, in the year 1274. a Υ Ar octavo*edition of their Jetters in 
* Fora fuller account of these schoolmen, Latin was published at London, in the year 
Scholasticar Theologic Syntagma, by 1718. . 
Drideaux bishop of Worcester, Mosheim’s 4 See Philosophical Arrangements, ἢ. 882. 
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How far they sunk into his mind, and inspired him with senti- 
ments similar to their own, the following passages may suffice to 
shew. 

Take his ideas of liberty and servitude. 

“For as the true and only liberty is to serve virtue, and dis- 
charge its various duties; so the only true and essential slavery 
is to be in subjection to the vices. He, therefore, is evidently 
mistaken, who imagines that either of these conditions can pro- 
ceed from any other cause: for, indeed, (if we except the dif- 
ference of virtue and vice,) all men throughout the world pro- 
ceed from a similar beginning; consist of, and are nourished by 
the same elements; draw from the same principle the same vital 
breath ; enjoy the same cope of heaven; all alike live; all alike 
dic.””* 


Take his idéa “concerning, the extensive influence of phi- 
losophy. 

“Jt is philosophy that prescribes a just measure to all things; 
and while she arranges mora] dutics, condescends to mix with 
such as are plebeian and vulgar. No otherwise, indeed, can any 
thing be said to proceed rightly, unless she herself confirm by. 
deeds, what she teaches us in words.”? ° 

Speaking of Virtue and felicity, he thus explains himself. 

‘But these (two possessions) are more excellent than any other, 
because virtue includes all things that are to be done; felicity, 
all things that are to be wished. Yet does felicity excel virtue, 
because all thages the end is more excellent than the means. 
Now no one is py, that he may act rightly; but he acts 
rightly, that he may live happily.”* 

The following distich is of his own age, but being difficult to 
translate, is only given in its original, as a sample @id4egant and 
meritorious poetry. 

Tt expresses a refined thought; 4hat as the soul of man ani- 
mates the body, so is the soul itself animated by God. 

Vita animz Deus est; hece, corporis ; hac fugiente, 
ἊΣ Solvitur hoc ; perit heec, destituente 1260." 

The preceding quotations are taken from his tract De Nugis 

Curialium; those which follow are from another tract, called 


5 s .ϑ Φ 4 s Φ se s e 
® Sicut enim vera ct unica libertas est, ν ctiam plebeis eg vulgaribus interesse dig- 
servire virtuti, et ipsius cxercere officia; ita natur. Aljoquin nihil aliud recte prucedit, 


Wnica et singularis servitus est vitiis subju- nisi et ipsa rebus asserat, quod verbis docct. | 


gari, Errat plane quisquis aliunde con- De Nugis Curial. p. 483. 

ditionem alterutram opinatur aqidere. Si © Sunt autem havc amnibus aliis praestan- 
quidem onine heminum genus in terris simili t?ora, quia virtus omnia agenda, felicitas 
ah ortu surgit, cisdem constat et alitur cle- omnia optanda complectitur. Felicitas ta- 
Mentis, eundemaue spiritum ab eodem prin- men virtuti prostat, ynia in omnibus pra- 
ciplo carpit, godemque fruitur’cxo, wque  stantius est propter quod aliquid, quam qiod 
mayitur, wque vivit. De Nugis Curialium, es propter aliquid. Non enim felix est quia, 
p. 510. edit. Lugdun. 1595, ut recte agat; ecd recte agit, τῷ feliciter 

δ Ipsa (philoséphia) est, qua: universis yivat. De Nugis Curial. p. 367, 368. 

prececribit modum, et duth dispenit officia, ἃ Jpid. p. 127. * 


CY 
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Metalogicus, so named from being subsequent to logic, as meta- 
physics are to physics. 

He makes three things requisite to the existence of every art, 
and these are genius, memory, and the reasoning faculty; and 
these three he thus defines: : 

“Genius is a certain power, naturally implanted in the mind, 
and which is of itself originally capable.”* 

‘* Memory is (as it were) the mind’s ark or chest; the firm 
and faithful preserver of things perceived.”' 

“<The reasoning faculty is a power of the mind, which examines 
things that have occurred either tv the senses or to the intellect, 
and fairly decides in favour of the better; which, well weighin 
the similitudes and dissimilitudes οἷα things, at length (after due 
discussion) establishes art, and shews it to be (as it were) a finite 
science of things infinite.” > να Ἦν 

Our author concludes with telling us, that “as nature is the 
mother of all arts, so the contempt of them surely redounds to 
the injury of their parent.”" 


I must not omit some of his grammatical ideas, because they 
are of a superior sort; that is to say, they are logical and 
philosophical. 


ε. 

He tells us, “ For as [in nature] accidents clothe substandes, 
and give them a fourm; so [in language] through a similar cor- 
respondence are substantives vested with a form by adjcctites. 
And that this [grammatical] institution of reason may the more 


of every natural being knows nothing ofen 
so likewise in language substantives a 


sion ; 
comparison,” ! 


After 


not only = in nouns, but in the other parts of speech. 


© Est autem ingeniwm vis quadam, anime 
naturaliter insita, per se valens, Metulog. 
p. 756. 
. £ Memoria vero quasi, mentis arca, firma 
et fidelis custodin perceptorum. Mcetalog. 
p. 757. 


ξ Katio eorum, qu sensibus aut animo 


occurrunt, examinatrix animi vis est, ef 
fidelis arbitra potioram ; qva, rerum simili- ¢ 


tadines dissimilitudinesque perpendens, tan- 
dem artem statuit quasi quindam infinitorum 
finitam esse scientiam. Metalog. 757. 
This may be illusteated from the arts of 
arithmetic and grammar. : 
Mumbera, which are infinite, being re- 
duced to the finite genera of even and odd ; 
and these again being divided into the few 


stibordinate species ; in this limited reduc- « 


tion we behold the rise cf arithmetic, and 
of.all the various theorems cont¢ined in that 
surf. 


asion and remis- 
mit no degree of 


easily coincide with nature, in the same ofan thansubstance 


e proceeds to shew that this imitatiqn of nature 


He 


Sounds articulate, which are infinite, 
being reduced to the finite genera of vowels 
and consonants; and yowels again bel 
enlargid into the species of long, short, aff 
middle ; consonants into the species of mutcs 
and liquids ; in these limited reductions we 
behold the rise of grammar, through which, 
by about twenty simple sounds, called Ict- 
ters, we form articulate sounds by millions. 

h Quia artium natura mater cst, meritoe 
in injuriam parentis redundat contemptus 
earum. Metalog. 757. 

' Sicut gnim accidentia substantiam ves- 
tiunt, et informant: sic quadam propor 
tione rationis ab adjectivis substantiva 1n- 
formantur. Et, ut familiarius rationis 111" 
stitutio:naturm cohrercat, gicut substantia 
cujusque rei inteitionis et remissionis igngra 
est: sic substantiva ad comparationis gra- 
dum non veniunt. Me‘alog. 561. 


a 
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tells us, that verbs, as they denote time, are necessarily provided 
with tenses; and, as they always express somcthing else in their 
original meaning, he calls the additional denoting of time by a 
truly philosophic word, a consignification/ 

The*writer of these remarks cannot say he has transferred 
any of them into his Hermes, because Hermes was written long 
before he knew John of Salisbury. But that both writers drew 
from the same source, he thinks sufficiently clear from the 
similitude of their sentiments.* 

I fear, I have dwelt too long on my countryman, perhaps, 
because a countryman; but more, in truth, because his works 
are little known, and yet are certainly curious and valuable. 

I shall only mention, that there were other respectable geniuses 
of the same century, such as the epic poet, Joseph of Exeter; 
the “pleasant arehdeacon of Oxford, Walter Mapps; Giraldus 
Cambrensis, &c. 

But the eloquent author of the Life of Henry the Second has, 
in his third volume, handled, the state of our literature during 
this period in so masterly a way, that the writer of these ob- 
servations would not have said so much, had not the arrange- 
ment of his remarks made it in some degree necessagry.' . 

We must net conclude this chapter without relating a few 
facts, relative to the gallant Richard, called, from his mag- 
naifimity, Cour de Leon. Other herocs, long before him, had 
heen Jikened to lions; and the celebrated Ali, in the lofty lan- 
ghage of Arabiagwas called the Lion of God. ᾿ 

What ομδα μην» of Richard is remarkable. ‘ He was, as 
that historian relates, uncommonly active; of great spirit and - 
firm resolution; one who had been signalized by his battles, 
and who wgs of intrepid courage in war. By tl, hom he 
Jed, he was esteemed less than the king of France Ff account of 
his kingdom and dignity, but morg abundant in riches, and far 
more illustrious for military valour.” ™ 

This testimony receives no small weight, as it comes from a 
cgutemporary writer, who was present ; and who, being likewise 
a fast friend to Saladin, Richard’s great antayonist, can hardly 
be suspected of flattering an adversary. 

In the following extracts from the same author, which ex- 
tracts contain different conferences between Richard and Saladin, 
we have a sample of their sentiments, and of the manner in 
which they expressed them. 

When Richard in Palestine was ill, he longed for fruit and 
ice, and the fruits he desired werespears and peaches. He seut 

for them to Saladin, and they were immediately given him. 


e Α 9 . 
. a Motus non est sine tempore, neg vérbum « / Sec lord Lyttleton’s Life of Nenry ths 
Case potuit sine temporis consignificatione. Second. » 
οκσρ, 601], Arigtot. de Interpret. c. 3. im Bohadip, vit. Salad. p. 160. 


δ See Hermes, p. 144, - = 
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Richard, in return, was equally bountiful, and entertained the 
sultan’s people magnificently. War between great men seldom 
extinguishes humanity.” 

After a long and various war, Richard sent to Saladin the 
following message. “ 

‘When you have greeted the prince, you will lay what 
follows before him: the Mussulmans and Franks are both 
perishing ; their countries laid waste, and completely passing to 
ruin; the wealth and lives of their people consumed on either 
side. To this contest and religious war its proper rights have 
been now paid. Nothing remains to be settled, but the affair of 
the holy city of the cross, and of the several regions or countries. 
As to the holy city, it being the sgat of our worship, from that 
indeed we can by no means recede, although not a single man of 
us were to survive the attempt. As to the’ ceuntries, thoée on 
this side Jordan, shall be restored to us. As to the cross, it 
being with you only a pitiful piece of wood, although to us of 
value inestimable, this the sultan will give us; and thus peace 
being established, we shall all of. us rest from this our uninter- 
rupted fatigue.” ° 
'  Saladin’s answer to Richard. ‘ 

“The holy city is as much holy to us as to you; nays is 
rather of greater worth and dignity to us than to you; as it 
was thence that our prophet took his journey by ‘night to 
heaven ; it is there the angels are wont solemnly to assemble 
themselves. . Imagine not therefore that we shall ewer depart 
thence. We dare not among the Mussulpas appear so aban- 
doned, so neglectful of our affairs, as to think of this. As to 
the regions or countries, these also you know were originally 
ours, whigi@ ou indeed have annexed to your dominions by the 
imbecility GF the Mussulmans αὖ the period when you attacked 
them. God has not suffergd you to lay a single stone there, 
ever since the war began; while we, it is evident, enjoy all the 
produce of our countries to the full. Lastly, as to the cross, 
that in truth is your scandal, and a great dishonour to te 
Deity ; which, however, it does not ‘become us, by giving up, to 
neglect, unless it be for some more important advantage accruing 
thence to the faith of Mahomet.”? 

It must be observed, that the cross here mentioned was sup- 
posed to have becn that on which Christ was crucified; and 
which being in Jerusalem, when it was taken, had been from 
that time in the bands of Saladin. 

Though no peace was now made, it was made soon after, yet 
without restoration cither of Jerusalem or of the cross. 
. It-.was usual in those days to swear. to treaties, and 80 did* 
¢he inferior parties; but the two moharchs excused themscl yes, 
saying, “it was not usual for kings to swear.”7 _ 
>" Bohadingp. 176. oT bid. p. 207. pIbig. p.208, ~ 4 Ibid. p. 261. 
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When Richard was returning home, he was basely seized by 
a duke of Austria, and kept prisoner for more than a year, till 
by a large sum raised upon his people he was redeemed." 

This gallant prince, after having escaped for years the most 
formid&ble perils, fell at length unfortunately by the arrow of 
an obscure hand, in besieging an obscure castle, within his own 
French domains. 

He did not immediately die; but as the wound began to 
mortify, and his end to approach, he ordered the person who 
had shot him (his name was Bertramn de Gurdun) to be brought 
into his presence. 

When he arrived, the king thus addressed him. ‘* What 
harm have I ever done thee? for what reason hast thou slain 
me?” Bertramn replied, ‘Thon hast slain my father and two 
brothers with thy own hand » and now it was thy desire to slay 
me. Take then any vengeance upon me thou wilt; I shall 
freely suffer the greatest tortures thou canst invent, so that 
thou art but despatched, who hast done the world so much 
inischief.” ᾽ 

The king, on this intrepid answer, commanded his chains to. 
be taken off, forgave what he had done, and dismissed him 
with a present. ° 

But the king’s servants were not so generous as their master ; 
for when the king was dead, (which soon happened,) they put 
the prisoner to a cruel death. 

A-poct ef theq@ime compares, not improperly, the death of 
Richard to that da dion killed by an ant. The sentiment is 
better than the metre. 

Tstius in morte perimit Formica Leonem.® ; 

It is somewhat singular, that in these periods, Peserea as 
dark and barbarous, the same nations should still retain their 
superiority of taste, though not perhaps in its original purity. 
During the reign of Henry the Third, (which soon followed,) 
when bishop Poore erected the cathedral of Salisbury, (which, 
eoxsidering its lightness, ity uniformity, and the height of its 
spire, is one of the completest gothic buildings now extant,) we 
are infformed he sent into Italy for the best architects.‘ 

Long before this, in the eighth century, when one of the caliphs 
erected a most magnificent temple, or mosque, at Damascus, he 
procured for the building of it the most skilful architects, and 


" See the histories of Richaril’s life, 
Rapin, Hume, &c? 
" Rogeri de Hoveden Annalium pars 
poserior: p- 791. edit. Francof. 1601. We 
ave transcribedefgom the original thé fis- 
course which passed betweer® Richard and 
Bertramn, as it appears to be curious, and 
the Latinity not to bealespised. 
Quid mali tibi feci ἢ Quare me intere- 


misti? Cui ille resfondit—Tu interemisti 
patrem meum, et duos fratres manu tua, et 
me nune interimere voluisti. Sume ergo de 
me vindictam, quamcunque volucris: Jiben- 
ter enim patiar, quacunque cxcogitaveris 
nmajora tormenta, dummodo Tu interficiaris, 
qui tot et tanta mala contulisti muna. 
t Matthew Baris. 


rr 
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those not only from his own dominions, but (as the historian 
informs us) from Greece." 

From these accounts it is evident, that some knowledge of the 
fine arts, even during this middle age, existed both in Italy and 
Greece. . 

Should it be demanded, to which nation, in this respect, we 
give the preference ; it is a question to be decided by recurring 
to facts. 

Italy at the beginning of her history was barbarous; nor did 
she emerge from her barbarity, till Greece, which she had 
conquered, gave her pocts, orators, philosophers, &c. 

Greecia captu ferum Victorem ccpit. Hor. 

After a succession of centuries, the Roman empire fell. By 
this fatal event the finer arts fell also, and lay for years jn a 
kind of torpid state, till they revived through the genial warmth 
of Greece. 

A few Greek painters, in the thirteenth century, came from 
Greece into Italy, and taught their-art to Cimabue, a Florentine.” 
Cimabue was the father of Italiar painters ; and from him came 

.a@ succession, which at length gave the Raphaels, the Michacl 
Angelos, &c. ‘ 

The statues and ruined edifices with which ‘Italy abounfled, 
and which were all of them by Greek artists, or after Grecian 
models, taught the Italians the fine arts of sculpture “and 
architecture.’ : 

The Greek fugitives from Constantinople grfter #s unhappy 
catastrophe, brought that superior literaterinto Italy, which 
enabled the Italians to read in the original the capital authors 
of Attic elaquence.’ 

Wh ature, sculpture, architecture, and painting had 
thus attained a perfection in Italy, we learn from history, they 
were transplanted into the north, where they lived, though it 
was rather like exotics than natives. 

As therefore Northern Europe derived them from Italy, and 
this last from Greece, the conclusioy is evident, that not Italy, 
but Greece was their common parent. And thus is the question 
concerning preference to be decided. ᾿ 


" Abulfed. p. 125. *. warm verses of Hildebert quoted before, 
* Cimabue died in 1300. p. 507. 
Y How early these fine remains began to 2 Sup. p. 477. 

excite their admiration, we learn from those 
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CHAPTER XI. 


CONCERNING THE POETRY OF THE LATTER LATINS, OR WESTERN 
EUROPEANS—ACCENTUAL QUANTITY—RHYME—BSAMPLES OF RITYME 
IN LATIN——IN CLASSICAL POETS, ACCIDENTAL; IN THOSE OF A LATER 
AGE, DESIGNED—RHYME AMONG THE ARABIANS—ODILO, HUCBALDUS, 
HILDIGRIM, HALABALDUS, POETS OR HEROES OF WESTERN EUROPE— 
RHYMES IN MODERN LANGUAGES——OF DANTE, PETRARCH, BOCCACCIO, 
CIIAUCER, ETC.—SANNAZARIUS, A PURE WRITER IN CLASSIC LATIN 
WITHOUT RIYME—ANAGRAMS, CHRONOGRAMS, ETC., FINELY AND 
ACCURATELY DESCRIBED BY THE INGENIOUS AUTHOR OF THE 
SCRIBLERIAD. 

Φ a. τ - . . 
Anv here, as we are about to speak upon the poetry of these 
times, we wish our readers previously to review what we have 
already said upon the two specics of verbal quantity, the 
syllabic and the accentual.* , : 

It will there appear, that till Greek and Latin degenerated, 
accentual quantity, was hardly known. But though degeneracy’ 
spread it through these two languages, yet, with regard to 
modern languages, 1 was the best that could be attained. Their 
harsh ald rugged dialects were in few instances suited to the 
harmonious simplicity of the syllabic measure. 

*And. yet, though this more perfect and elegant prosody was 
rarely attainable ἣν strong was the love of mankind for rhythm, 
so connate (if [I may so say) with their very being, that metre 
of some sort was everywhere cultivated, and even these northern 
tribes lad their bards, their minstrels, their trov (rus, and 
the like. ἢ ἊΨ 

Now, though in the latter Latipity syllabic quantity was 
little regarded, and the accentual more frequently supplied its 
place, they did not esteem even this last always sufficient to 
mark the measure. An expedient was therefore found, (flattering 
to the ear, because it had something of harmony,) and this was, 
to mark the last syllables of different verses with sounds that 
were similar, so that the ear might not doubt a moment where 
every verse ended. .” , 

Aud hence in modern verse these last syllables, which poets 
of a purer age in a manner neglected, came to claim a peculiar 
and superior regard, as helping to mark the rhgthp through the 
medium of tke rhyme. ἢ , 


Si sol spendescat Maria purificunte, 
e Major crit glucies post festum, quam fuit ante.® 
8 


ἀμ 
δ Sec from p. 408 to p. 493. ,. whether classical or not classical, whether ἡ 
δ Rhyme is the similitude of sound at blank versc, or rhyme. In short, without 
the ends of two versése Rhythm is measured rhythm no verge can exist of any species 3. 
Motion, and exists in versed of every sort, without rhyme on mays and often do, ® 
τ 6 
La 
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Nor was this practised in heroics only, but in trochaics algo. 


Suscitavit igitur || deus Nebracorum 
Christianos priucipes, || et robur corm 
Vindicare scilicct || sanguinem sancforum, 
Subvenire filiis || mortificaforum.© 


Nay, so fond were those pocts of their jingle, that they not 
only infused it into different verses, but into one and the same 
verse ; making the middle of each verse to rhyme with its end, 
as well as one verse to rhyme with another. 

Thus, in St. Edmund’s epitaph, we read, 


Hic erat Edmundus, anima cum corpore mundus, 
Quem non immundus potuit pervertere mundus? 


And again, in those verses transcribed from an old monument, 
oO 


. . τ᾿ . , a "» 
Hic sunt con/osse Bernoldi pza'sulis ossa ; 


Laudet cum glossa, dedit hic quia munera grossa. 


To these may be added the inscription upon the three wise 
men of the East, buried (as they tell us) at Cologn in the West. 


Corpora sanctorwm recubant hic terna magorum, 
Ex his sublatum nihil est, alibive locatum. 


Verses of this sort, of which there are innumerable still "ex- 
tant, have been called Leonine verses, from Leo, a writer of, the 
twelfth century, who is supposed to have been their inventor. 
But this should seem a mistake, if the inscription upon the image 
of a king Dagobert, who lived in the eevee ns be of the 
same period with that monarch. ‘NF 


Fingitur hac specic, bonitatis odore refertus, 


Istius ccclesiz: fundator, rex ugobertus. 
It is Me. are verses of this sort to be found’ even among 
poets, the first in classical rank. 
Thus Virgil: 
Trajicit: i, rerbis virtutem illude superbis. 
Thus Horace: 


Fratrem mierentis, rapto de fratre dolentis. 
Thus even Homer himself: 
"Ex yap KpnTAQN γένος εὔχομαι edpeeAQN. 


The difference seems to have been, the rhymes, falling from 
these superior geniuses, fell (it was probable) accidentally : with 
the latter race of poets they were the work of labour and design. 
They may well, indeed, be ‘called works of labou: and design, 
when we reflect on the immense pains which their makers must 
have taken, where their plan of rhyming was so complicated, a¢ 
they sometimes made it. : 


© Roger Hoveden. Annual. p. 379. B. . ἃ Waverly, p. 202. 
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Take a singular example of no fewer than three rhymes to 
each verse. 

Crimina crescere flete ; tepescere jus, decus, equum ; 
KF lete, gemiscite ; denique dicite, dicite mecum, 

Qui regis omaia, pelle tot impia, surge, perimus, 
Nos, Deus, aspice, ne sine simplice lamine simus. 

Fabricius, who gives these verses, remarks, that they were 
written m the dactylic Leonine; that is, they had every foot a 
dactyl, excepting the last, and contained three rhymes in each 
verse, two within the verse itself, and one referring to the verse 
that followed. He adds, that their author, Bernardus Mor- 
Janensis, a monk of the eleventh century, composed no less than 
three books of this wonderful versification. What leisure must 
he have had, and jow was it employed £° 

Before we quit the subject of rhyme we may add, that rhyme 
was used not only by the Latin, but by the Arabian poets, as we 
may see by a tract fipon the Arabic prosody, subjoincd by Dr. 
Pococke to his Carmen Tograi. ‘ 

Rhyme, however, was not ὅο strictly followed, but that some- 
times they quitted it. In the following heroics, the monk Odilo, 
addressing himse?f to his friend THucbaldus, appears so warm 
in his wishes, as not only to forget rhyme, but even classical 
quyntity. 

Hucbaldo Sépho Séphia sit semper amica 5 


Hucbaldus Sodphus Séphiw semper amicus: 


ee . 4545. δ 4»ε5ὴ" ἔν. 
. - Eygpsco hoe Odilo, peccator cernuus égo. a 


This genius (o%ee *whose verses 1 have occasionally inarked 
the accentual quantity in contradistinction to the syllabic) is” 
supposed to have written in the tenth century. 

Others, ejecting rhyme, wrote clegiacs; as tl. ~enk who 
celebrated Tfildigrim and Halabuldus; the one for building a 
church, the other for consccrating 1. 

Vildigrim struxit ; Hilébaldus episcopus archi » 
Sanctificavit: honor certus utrumque manct. 

«In the first of these twoeverses the word archi-episcopus is, by 
a pleasant transposition, made into a dactyl and spondee, so as 
to complete the hexameter.' 

Tt was upon these principles of versification, that the early 
poets of this era wrote much bad verse in mach bad Latin. At 
length they tricd their skill in their vernacular tongues, intro- 
ducing here also their rhyme and their accentual quantity, as 
they had done before in Latin. ~~ 

Through® the southern parts of France, the troubadours (al- 
. teady mentioned£) composed sonnets in the Provencal tongue. 

. δ φ ᾽ . 
" See Fahri. Riblioth® med.e et infim. ὁ de I’Eclaircissements a I'Histoire de France 
wtatis, under the word, Bernardus Mor- par PAbbEé de Beuf, p. 115.—p. 196. 


lenensis, Φ 5 Sce Βοΐηρο, p. 502. 
f See Recueil de divers Ecrits pour servir 
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Soon after them, Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio wrote poems in 
Italian ; and soon after these, Chaucer flourished in England, 
From Chaucer, through Rowley, we pass to lords Surry and 
Dorset ; from them to Spencer, Shakspeare, and Johnson, after 
whom came Milton, Waller, Dryden, Pope, and a succession of 
geniuses down to the present time. 

The three Italian poets we have mentioned, were capital in 
_ their kind, being not only strong and powerful in sentiment, but, 

what is more surprising, elegant in their diction, at a time when 
the languages of England and France were barbarous and un- 
polished. This, m English, is evident from our countryman, 
Chaucer, who, even to an English reader, appears so uncouth, 
and who yet wrote later than the latest of these three. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that, if we except: his 
language, for learning and wit he ‘appears equal to the best of 
his contemporaries, and, I may add, even of his successors. 

T cannot omit the following sample of his literature in the 
Frankelein’s Tale. In that poem; the fair Dorigen is made to 
Jament the absence of her much-loved Arveragus; and, as she 
sits upon a cliff, beholding the sea and the formidable rocks, she 
breaks forth with terror into the following exélamation. 


Eternal God! that thro’ thy purveyatince 
Leadest the world by certain governntnce ; 
In idle, as men sayn, ye nothing make. 
But, Lord, those griesly, fendly, rockis, blake, 
That seem rathir a foul confisidn Ἰ 
Of work, than any fair creation 4 
Of such a perfect God, wise, and full stable. *? 
Why have ye wrought this work unréasondblo ? 


Dorigend ὅσο more expostulation of the saine sort, adds, 


1 wote well clerkis woll sayn, as “hem leste, 
By arguments, that “ All is for the beste,” 
Tho’ I ne cannot well the causes know— 

But thilké God, that make the winds to blow, 
Ay keep my Lord, &c. 


There is an elegant pathos in her thus quitting those deeper 
speculations, to address a prayer for the safety of licr Arveragus. 
The verse, before quoted, 


To lead the world by cer.ain governaunce, 


is not only a philosophical idea, but philosophically expressed. 
The next verse, ; 
In¢dle as men sayn, ye nothing make, 


is.a sentiment translated literally from Aristotle, and which that 
philosopher so much approved as often to repeat it. 
_* Take one example: Se ἢ 
Ὃ δὲ Θεὸς καὶ ἡ φύσις οὐδὲν μάτην ποιοῦσιν: “God and 
nature make uotning jn vain.” δ 
® Arist. de Calo, I. i. c. 4. 


3 ῳ' 
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As to what follows, I mean that speculation of learned men, 
that ‘‘ All is for the best,” this, too, we meet in the same philo- , 
gopher, annexed (as it were) to the sentiment just alleged. 

Ἢ φύσις οὔθεν δημιουργεῖ μάτην, ὥσπερ εἴρηται “πτρότερον, 
ἀλλὰ πάντα πρὸς τὸ βέλτιον ἐκ τῶν ἐνδεχομένων : “ Nature 
(as as been said before) creates nothing in vain, but all things 
fur the best, out of the contingent materials.”" 

It may be fairly doubted, whether Chaucer took this from the 
original Greek ; it is more probable he took it from the Latin’ 
version of the Spanish Arabic version, which Latin was then 
current, and admitted through Western Europe for the Ari- 
stotelic text. 

The same thought occurs in one of our most elegant modern 
ballads; though whence the poet took it, I pretend not to de- 
cide. ° : Ν 

JTIow can they say, that nature 
* Has nothing made in vain? 
Why then beneath the water 
Do hideots rocks remain ἢ 
Those rocks ho eyes discover, 


Which lurk beneath the deep, 


ΝΣ To wreck, ἃς. 


‘But to return to Chaucer. 

Jf im the tale we have just quoted, if in the tale of the 
Nuw’s Priest, and in many other of his works, there are these 
sprinklings of philosophy; if to these we add the extensive 
knowfedg® of Sgtory, mythology, and various other subjects, 
which he evecryWhert shews: we may fairly, I think, arrange 
him among our Jearned poets, and take from hin an estimate of 
the literature of the times, as far at least as =“ by men of 
superior education. |i -. 

After having mentioned (as we have lately done) Petrarch 
and some of the Italians, 1 cau bymo-means omit their country- 
man Sannazarius, who flourished in the century following, and 
whose eclogues in particular, formed on the plan of fishing life 
rastead of pustoral, cannat be enough admired both for their 
Latinity aud their sentiment. His fourth eclogue, called Pro- 
teus, written in imitation of Virgil's eclogue called Silenus, may 
be justly valucd as a master-piece in its kind. The following - 
slight sketch of it is submitted ἐδ the readex. 

“Two fishermen sailing during a dark-night from Caprca into 
the bay of Naples, as they silently approach the promontory of 
Minerva, hear Proteus from the shore, sitging a marvellous 

_narrative of the strange events of which those regions had been 
“the well-known scene. He concludes with the unhappy fate 
ot the poet's friend *and patron, Frederic, king of Naples, 
ne having beeh extfelled Mis kingdom, died an exile in 

‘rance.” 


Φ 
hDe Animal. incessu, c. 12, 
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If I might be pardoned a digression, it should be on the ele- 
_gance of the numbers by which this unfortunate part of the tale 
is introduced. 


Addit tristia fata, et te, quem luget ademptum 
Italia, &e. 


* 


The omission of the usual czesura, in the first of these verses, 
naturally throws it into that anapzstic rhythm, so finely suited 
,to solemn subjects. 

Addit—tristia—fata et—te quem, &c.! 


It may be observed, also, in how pathetic, and yet, withal, in 
how manly a way Sannazarius concludes. Frederic diced in a 
remote region, andl was buried where he died. “It is pleasing,” 
says Proteus, “for a man’s remains tv rest in his own country, 
aud yet for a tomb every land suffices.” : ᾿ 


Grata quics patri, sed et omnis terra sepulcrum. 


Those who know how much soorer Italy emerged from bar- 
barity than the rest of Europe, may choose to place Sannazarius 
rather at the beginning of a good age, than at the conclusion of 
a bad one. Their opinion, perhaps, 18 not without foundation, 

: Ε as ie : 8 
and may be extended to Fracastorius, Politian, Poggius, and 
many other cloquent authors, which that century then produced, 
when eloquence was little known elsewhere. 

Before we quit poetry, we shall say something upon itg 
lowest species, upon acrostics, chronograms, Ws, ofars, eggs, 
axes, &c. -ς ἢ 

These were the poor inventions of men devoid of taste, and 
yet absurdlyaiming at fame by these despicable whims. Quitting 
the pathme@—-.nplicity and truth, (of which it is prebable they 
were wholly fynorant,) they aspired, like rope-dancers, to merit, 
which only lay in the difficulty. The wings, the axes, the 
altars, &c. were wretched forms into which they tortured poor 
words, just as poor trees in our gardens were formerly mangled 
into giants, flower-pots, peacocks, obel:sks, ὅσο. » 

Whoever remembers that acrostics, in versifieation, are formed 
from the initial letter of every verse, will see the force and*in- 
_genuity of the following description. 

Firm anl compact, in thfee fair columns wove, 
Q’er the smooth plain the bold acrostics move: 
High o’er the rest the tow’ring leaders rise, 
With Tjmbs gigantic and superior alae: 

Chronograms, by a differerit conceit, were not ¢onfined to 
inifial letters, but. as they were to describe dates, the numeral 
letters; in whatever part of the word. they stood, were distin-, 
guished from other letters by beitig writven in’ capitals. ᾿ 


«. 
i Πότνια---θέα jase τόδε---χώευο, Hone Odyss, BE. 215, 
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For example: I would mark by a chronogram the date 1506. 
I take for the purpose the following words, 


Feriam sidera vertice ; 


and by a strange elevation of capitals, I compel even Horace to 
give me the date required. 


FeriaM siDera VertIlce—MDVI. 


The ingenious author, whom I have, quoted before, thus ad- 
mirably descrsbes this second species of folly. 
Not thus the looser chronograms prepare ; 
Careless their troops, undisciplined to war ; 


With rank irregular, confused they stand, 
The chieftains mingling with the vulgar band. 


Hf I have dwel too leng on these trifles, it is not so much for 
their merit, (of which they have none,) as for those elegant lines 
in which they are so well described. 

Qn the same motive I conclude this chapter with selecting a 
few more lines from the samé ingenious poem. 


To join these squadrons, o'er the champain came 
A numerous race, of no ignoble name ; 

Riddé and rebus, riddle’s dearest son, 

And false conundrum, and insidious pun 3 
Fustian, who scarcely deigns to tread the ground, 
Aud Rondeau, wheeling in repeated round. 

On their fair standards, by the winds display ἃ, 

ogus, altars, wings, pipes, aaes were pourtrayed. J 


CHAPTER XII. 


PAUL THE VENETIAN, AND SIR JOIIN MANDEVILLE, GREAT TRAVELLERS 
——-SIR JOHN FORTESCUE, A GREAT LAWYER-——-HIS VALUABLE BOOK 
ADDRESSED TO HIS PPPIL THE PRINCE OF WALES——KING S COLLEGE 

aiN CAMBRIDUL FOUNDED BY HENRY THE SIXTH. 


Ir was during this middle period lived those celebrated travel- 
lers, Paul the Venetian, and our countryman, sir John Man- 
deville. 3 

We have mentioned Chaucer before them, though he flourished 
wfter both ; for Chaucer lived till past the year 1400, Paul began 
his travels in the yeare1272, and, Mandeville*began hie in the 


year 1322.° The reason is, Chaucer has been arranged with the 
Poets already spoken of. 


ν 


Marc Paail, who is the first writer of any note concerning the, 


Kastern countries, fravetfed intd those remote regions as far as 
— See the Scribitriad (book iis 151, δ.) of my valuable friend, Mr. Cambridge 
!wickenhamn. : 
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the capital and court of Cublai Chan, the sixth from that tre- 
‘mendous conqueror, Jingiz Chan.* Paul is a curious and minute 
relator of what he saw there. 

He describes the capital, Cambalu, to be a square, walled in, 
of six miles on every side, having to each side three gates, and 
the several strects rectilinear, and crossing at right angles. 

The imperial palace, he tells us, was inclosed within a square 

- wall of a mile on every side, and was magnificently adorned 
with gilding and pictures. It was a piece of stata that through 
the grand or principal gate no one could enter but the emperor 
himeelf. 

Within the walls of this square there were extensive lawns, 
adorned with trees, and stocked with wild animals, stags, goats, 
fallow deer, &c. not to mention a riverf which formed a lake, 
filled with the finest fish. ad ΄ ἷ 

Besides this, at a Ieague’s distance from the palace, he de- 
scribes a small mountain, or hill, planted with evergreens, in cir- 
cuniference about a mile. ‘ Were (he tells us) the emperor had 
all the finest trees that could be procured brought to him, em- 
ploying his elephants for that purpose, as the trees were ex- 
tracted with their roots. a : 

“'The mountain, from its verdure, was called the Green 
Mountain. On its summit stood a fine palace, distinguished 
also by its green colour, where he (the great Chan) often retired 
to enjoy himself.”! ; ° 

Speaking of the person of Cublai, the thenf*ionafth, he thus 

. describes him. oa 

“* He is remarkably handsome; of a moderate stature ; neither 
too corpul@#, nor too Ican; having a countenance ruddy and 
fair ; pu ea a beautiful nose; and all the lifieaments of 
his body formed im due proportion.”™ 

We here quit our travelfer, only observing, as we conclude, 
that léarned men have imagined this Cambalu to be Pekin m 
China, founded there by Jingiz Chan, soon after he had con- 
quered it. . : τ 

When we consider the immense power of this mighty con- 
queror, who in ἃ manner subdued the vast tract of Asia, we 
are the less difficult in believing such marvellous relations. The 
city, the palace, and the terrifory around, teach us what was 


k See Abulpharagins, from p. 281 to 306, For the imperial palace, lawns adjoining, 
'The preceding cytrags. are taken from and the Green Mountain, sce p. 66, 67. 1 
a Latin edition of Paulus Venctus, pwr iic 9‘ 


lished, in a small quarto, Colonia: Branden- τ Rex Cublai est homo admodum pulcher, | 
burgicze, ex officina Georgii Schulzii, anno statura mediocri, non nimis pings, ne 
1679. " nimis yoacRentus, faciem haberfs rubicun- 


“ΑΒ the book is not rare, nor the style, dam atyue candjdam, oculoh magnos, nasuy 
curious, we have only given the several pulchrum> et omnia corporis lincameffta 
pages by way of reference. dchita proportione consistentia. Mar. Pauli, 

For the capital, Cambalu, sée p. 68.1. ii. 1. 11, c. 8p. 65. 
e. 10. . 
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the taste of him and his family, whose boundless empire could 
adinit of nothing minute. : 

It is, too, an additional argument for credibility, that though the 
whole Js vast, yet nothing appears either foolish, or impossible. 

One thing is worthy of noticc, that though Paul resided in 
China so long, he makes no mention of the celebrated wall. 
Was this forgetfulness? or was it not then erected ? 

As to our countryman, sir John Mandeville, though he did. 
not travel so far as Mare Paul, he travelled into many parts of 
Asia and Africa; and, after having lived in those countries for 
thirty-three years, died at Liege, in the year 1371]. 

He wrote his travels in three languages, Latin, French, and 
English ; from the last of which languages we quote, taking the 
liberty, in a few dnstariees, to modernise the words, though not 
in the minutest degree to change the meaning. 

We confine ourselves, for brevity, to a single fact. 

Travelling through Macedonia, he tells us as follows: “In 
this country was Aristotlé born; in a city *that men call 
Strageris,” a little from the city of Tragie, or Trakys; and at 
Strageris is Aristotle buried; and there is an altar at his tomb, 
where they makf a great feast every ycar, as though he was a 
saint. Upon this altar the lords (or rulers) hold their great 
coyncil’ and assemblies, for they hope, that, through the inspira- 
tion of God and of him, they shall have the better counsel.”° 
« Sugh was the veneration (for it was more than honour) paid 
by the Stigirm to their countryman, more than eighteen 
hundred years af€ef his death. 


From these times we pass over the triumphant ry of Henry 


the Fifth (a reign rather of action than of letters) that of his 
unfortunaté son. This was a period disgraced L@Punstccessful 
wars abroad, and by sanguinary disorders at home. The king 
himself met an untimely end, and‘so did his hopeful and high- 
spirited son, the prince of Wales. Yet did not even these times 
keep one genius froth emerging, though plunged by his rank 
itto their most tempestudus part. By this+] mean sir John 
Fortescue, chancellor of England, and tutor to the young prince, 
just mentioned. As this last office was a trust of the greatest 
importance, so he discharged ¥% not only with consummate 
wisdom, but (what was more) With consumrhate virtue. 

His tract in praise of the laws of England,’ is written with 


" Its ancieng name in ( ireck was Srd- Monhoddo, which work he styles Ancient 
‘yeipa, whence Aristotle was often called, Metaphysics, published in quarto at Eain- 
“hy way of eminence, the Stagirite, as being burg, 1779. 
* a citizen thore. . 4 This book, which he styles De Eaudibus 
. ° See Mandéville’s Voygges, ch Ῥ» 2  , Legum Anglis, is written in dialogue, ber 
“P Those who desire a taste of this great tween himself and the young prince his 
man’s philosophy-in English, may find their pupil, and was originally in Latin, The 
curiosity aniply gifttified οἷν the last work great Selde® thought it worthy of a comm 
of that learned and acute Grecian, lord mentary ; and since that it has becn pub- 
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the noblest view that man ever wrote; written to inspire his 
‘pupil with a love of the country he was to govern, by shewing 
him, that to govern by those admirable laws, would make him 
a far greater prince than the most unlimited despotism." 

This he does not only prove by a detail of particular laws, 
but by an accurate comparison between the state of England 
and France, one of which he makes a land of liberty, the other 


.of servitude. 


His thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth chapters upon 


this subject are invaluable, and should be read by every English- 


man, who honours that name. 


Through these and the other chapters, we perccive an in- 
teresting truth, which 15, that the capital parts of our constitu- 
tion, the trial by juries, the abhorrence of tortures, the sovereignty 
of parliament as well m the granting of moncy,as in the making 
and repealing of laws; I say, that all these, 4nd many’ other 
inestimable privileges, existed then, as they do now; were not 
new projects of the day, but sacred forms, to which ages had 


given a venerable sanction.* 


As for the literature of this great man, (which is more im- 
mediately to our purpose,) he appears to have been a reader of 
Aristotle, Diodorus Siculus, Cicero, Quinctili#1, Seneca, Vege- 
tius, Boethius, and many other ancients; to have been not un- 
informed in the authors and history of later ages; to have been 
deeply knowing, not only in the laws of his own country, (where 
he attained the highest dignity they could bestow,) but in the 
Roman, or civil law, which he holds to be far γ τω we must 
.add to this, a masterly insight into the statetund policy of the 


neighbouring nations. 


be bet 


fashionable polish. 


eur Y Baie of rank, even at present, need not wish to 
im tuted, if be had an ambition to soar above the 


We must not conclude without observing, that the taste for 
gothic architecture scems never to have been so elegant as during 
this period: witness that exquisite structure, built by Henry 
the Sixth; I mean, the chapel of King’s college in Cambridgee 


lished and enriched with additional notes 
by Mr. Gregor. A new edition was given 
ann. 1775, and the Latin text subjoined. ¢ 


r See of Fortescue’s wotk, chap. ix. and‘ 


xiii, and, above all, chap. xiv. where he 
tells us, the possibility of doing amiss ( which 
is the only privilege gy absolute prince 
enjoys above a limited onc) can be called 
aneaddition of power, no other, than we 80 
call a possibility to decay, or to dic. See 
p41 of the English version. 

= It is worth observing that Fortescue, in 
his dialogue, gives there fine sentiments 
to the young prince, after he has heard 
uch and due reasoning upon fac excellence 
of our constitution. Sce chap. xxxiv. p. 119. 


® For trial by juries, sce of this author 
chap. xx. xxi. xxii. For his abhorrence of 
torture, see chap. xxiii. For the sovereignty 
of parliament, see chap. ix. xiii. xvilil. ΧΧΧΥῚ, 
particularly p. 118 of the English version. 
For the high antiquity of our laws and 
constitution, sce chap. xvii. 

τ The ifsferiority of the, Roman law to 
our own, is a doctrine he strongly inculcatcs. 
See, above all, chap. ix. xix, &., also chay-" * 
xxxiv. whege he nobly reprobaxca, as hee 
had dere before in chap. ix, that infamoug 
maxim, \Juod principi placuit, legis habet 
Vigorem ; a maxim well becoming 85 
Oriental caliph, bnt harbiy decent even in ἃ 
degeneratt Roman Jawgiver. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


CONCERNING NATURAL BEAUTY-——ITS IDEA THE SAME IN ALL TIMES— 
THESSALIAN TEMPLE--TASTE OF VIRGIL ANID) HNORACE——OF MILTON, 
IN PESCRIBING PARADISE—EXHIBITED OF LATE YEARS FIRST IN 
PICTURES——-THENCE TRANSFERRED TO ENGLISH GARDENS-—-NOT* 
WANTING TO THE ENLIGHTENED FEW OF TITE MIDDLE AGE—PROVED 
IN LELAND, PETRARCH, AND SANNAZARIUS—COMPARISON BETWEEN 
ΠΗ͂ YOUNGER CYRUS AND PHILIP LE BEL OF FRANCE. 


Bur Ict us pass for ἃ moment from the elegant works of art to 
thé more elegaat* works of, nature. The two subjects are so 
nearly allied, that the same taste usually relishes them both. 

Now there is nothing more certaim, than that the face of 
inanimate nature has been at all times captivating. ‘The vulgar, 
indeed, look no further than to the scenes of culfure, because all 
their views merely terminate in utility. They only remark, 
that it is fine barley; that it is rich clover; as an ox or an ass, 
ifethey could: fork: would inform us. But the liberal have 
nobler yiews; and though they give to culture its due praise, they 
ean be delighted with natural beautics, where culture was never 
known. 
~ Ages ee they have celebrated, with enthusiastje rapture, “a 
deep retirec vale a river rushing through it; a vale having 
its sides formed by two immense and opposite mountains, and 
those sides diversified by woods, precipices, rocks, 
caverns.” ὅτι. was the scene produced by the 
as it ran between the mountains Olympus an 
well-known vale, the Thessalian Tpmpe." 

Virgil and Tlorace, the first for taste among the Romans, 
appear to have been enamoured with beauties of this character. 
Horace prayed for a villa where there was a garden, a rivulet, 

® 


nd romantic 
vey Penéus, 
ssa, in that 


ind above these a little grove. 


Hortus ubi, et tecto vicinus jugis aquie fons, 
Kt paulum silve super his foret. Sat. vi. 2. 


Virgil wished to enjoy rivers,eand woods, and to be hid under ' 
immense shade in the cool valleys of Mount Hamus: 


ΟἹ qui me gelidis in vallibus Hami 
Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegaut ungbra ? Georg. ii. 486. 
ΒΦ 


The great elements’ of this specics of beauty, according to 


" Est "nemus Hamunie, prarpta quod —_ Dejectuque gravi, &e.—Ovid. Met, i. 368, 


undique claudit = __ a _ _ A fuller and more ample account of thif 
Silva: vocant Tempe. Per que Pentus beautiful spot may be found jp the first 
αὖ ὑπο * chapter of the third book of /Elian’s Varipus 


Effusus Pindo spumosts volvityr undis, History. — 
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these principles, were water, wood, and uneven ground; to 
. which may be added a fourth, that is to say, lawn. It is the 
happy mixture of these four that produces every scene of 
natural beauty, as it is a more mysterious mixture of other 
elements (perhaps as simple, and not more in numbef) that 
produces a world or universe. 

Virgil and Horace having been quoted, we may quote, with 
equal truth, our great countryman, Milton. Speaking of the 
"flowers of Paradise, he calls them flowers 


Which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 
Pours forth profuse on bill, and dale, and plain. Par. Lost, iv. 245. 


Soon after this he subjoins, 
This was the place 
A happy rural seat, of various view. * 

He explains this variety, by recounting the lawns, the flocks, 
the hillocks, the valleys, the grots, the waterfalls, the Jakes, 
&e.; and in another book, describing the approach of Raphacl, 
he informs us, that this divine messenger passed 

Through groves of myrrh, 
And flow’ring odours, cassia, nard, and balm ; 4, 
A wilderness of sweets ; for nature here . 
Wanton'd as in her prime, and play’d at will 
Hier virgin-fancies, pouring forth more sweet, ® 
Wild above rule or art, enormous bliss. Par, Lost, v. 292. 


uw 


The painters in the preceding century seepg;to have felt the 
power of these elements, and to have transfep§ 1 them into their 
‘landscapes with such umazing force, that they appear not so 
much to hay followed, as to have emulated nature. Claude de 
Lorraingsti@:oussins, Salvator Rosa, and a few more, may be 
called superior artists in this exquisite taste. 

Our gardens in the mea time were tasteless and insipid. 
Those who made them, thought the further they wandered from 
nature, the nearer they approached the sublime. Untortunately, 
where they travelled, no sublime was to be found; and thy 
further they went; the further they left it behind. 

But perfection, alas! was not the work of a day. Many 
prejudices were to be removed; many gradual ascents to be 
made; ascents from, bad to gootl, and from good to better, before 
the delicious amenities of a Claude or a Poussin could be rivalled 
in a Stour-head, a Hagley, or a Stow; or the tremendous 
charms of a Salyacor Rosa be equalled in the scenes of a 
Piercefield or a Mount Edgecudmh. : ; 

Not however to forget the subject of our inquiry. Though its 
was ndt before the present century that we cstablished.a éhaster 
taste; though our neighbours at+this inttant are but learning if 
from us; and though to the vulgar everywhere it 18 totally in- 
vemprehensible, (be théy vulgar in rank,.or vulgar in capacity 3) 
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yet even in the darkest periods we have been treating, periods 
when taste is often thought to have been lost, we shall still. 
discover an enlightened few, who were by no means insensible to 
the power of these beauties. 
How warmly does Leland describe Guy’s Cliff; Sannazarius, 
his villa of Mergilline ; and Petrarch, his favourite Vaucluse ἢ 
Take Guy’s Cliff from Leland in his own old English, mixed 
with Latin: “It is a place meet for the Muses; there is sylence ; 
a praty wood; antra in vivo saxo, (grottos in the living rock ;) “ 
the river roling over the stones with a praty noyse.” His Latin 
is more elegant: Nemusculum ibidem opacum, fontes liquidi et 
gemmei, prata florida, antra muscosa, rivi levis et per saxa 
decursus, nec non solitudo et quies Musis amicissima.” 
Mergilline, the villa of Sannazarius near Naples, is thus 
sketched in differént parts of his poems. 
Exciso in scopulo, fluctus unde aurea canos 
Despiciens, celso sc culmine Mergilline 


Attollit, nautisque procul venientibus offert. 
e 


Sannaz. De‘partu Virgin. i. 24, 
. 


Rupis O! sacre, pelagique custos, 
Villa, Nympharum custos et propinquie 
y sabes oo amare cere ersees 
᾿ ὅδ᾽ u mihi solos nemorum reeessus 
Das, et heerentes per opaca Jauros 
Saxa: Tu, fontes, Aganippedumque 
Antra recludis. Ejusd. Epigr. i. 2. 


a, Musarumque cavas per saxa latebras, 
‘wilfina ; novos fundunt ubi citria flores, 
itria, Medorum sacros referentia lucos. 


Kjusd. De partu $ iii. sub fin, 


De Fonte Mergillino. 

Est mihi rivo vitreus perenni 

Fons, arenosum prope πὸ ἢ unde 
Swpe descendens sibi nauta rores 

Haurit amicos, &c. Ejusd. Epigr? ii, 86. 


_ _ Quzeque in primis mihi grata ministrat Σ 


It would be difficult to translate these elegant morsels; it is 
sufficient to express what they mean, collectively: “that the 
villa of Mergillina had solitary woods; had groves of laurel and 
citron; had grottos in the rock, with rivulets and springs; and 
that, from its lofty situation, it,dooked down upon the sea, and 
commanded an extensive prospect.” 

10 is no wonder that such a villa should enamour such an. 
owner. So strong was his affection for it, that when, during the 
subsequent» wars in Italy, it was demolished by the imperial 


« troops, this unfortunate event was supposed to have hastened 
‘his end | 

ἡ * See Leland’s Itinerary, volMfv. p. 66. by Gravius, in a small edition of some of 

; So we leamt from Paulus dovius, the the Italian, pocts, at Amsterdam, in the 

writer of his life, publishkd with, his poems year 1695. or 
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Vaucluse (Vallis Clausa) the favourite retreat of Petrarch, 
. Was ἃ romantic scene, not far from Avignon. 

“Tt is a valley, having on each hand, as you enter, immense 
cliffs, but closed up at one of its ends by a semi-circular ridge 
of them; from which incident it derives its name. One‘of the. 
most stupendous of these cliffs stands in the front of the semi- 
circle, and has at its foot an opening into an immense cavern. 
Within the most retired and gloomy part of this cavern is a 
“Jarge oval bason, the production of nature, filled with pellucid 
and unfathomable water; and from this reservoir issues a river 
of respectable magnitude, dividing, as it runs, the meadows 
beneath, and winding through the precipices that impend from 
above.”? 

This is an imperfect sketch of that spot where Petrarch spent 
his time with so much delight, as to say, that ‘this alone was life 
to him, the rest but a state of punishment. | 

In the two preceding narratives I seem to see an anticipation 
of that taste far natural beauty which now appears to flourish 
through Great Britain in such perfection. 10 is not to be doubted 
that the owner of Mergillina would have been charmed with 
Mount Edgeoumnb; and the owner of wauelnge have been de- 
lighted with Piercefield. oo : 

When we read in Xenophon," that the younger Cyrus had 
with his own hand planted trees for beauty, we are not surpristd, 
though pleased with the story, as the age was polished, and Cyrug 
an accomplisked prince. But when we read j§-ut ip the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century a king of Frax$ (Philip le Bell) 
‘should make it penal to cut down a tree, qui ὦ esté garde pour sa 
beaulté, “‘ wych had been preserved for ity beauty ;” though we 
praise te Be, we cannot help being surprised that the prince 
should at such a period have been so far enlightened.’ 

¢ 

* See Memoires pour la Vie de Francois tions on the Statutes, chiefly on the ancient, 

Petrarque, quarto, vol. i. p. 231. $41, 342. ἅς, p. 7, by ve Hon. Mr. Barrington ; ἃ 


See also Plin. Nat. Hist. ]. xxviii. c, 22. work concerning which it is difficult to de- 
® See the (Economics of Xenophon, where cide, whether 1 he more entertaining, @ 
this fact is related. more instructive. 


b See a valuable work, entitled Obserya- 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


SCPERION LITERATURE AND KNOWLEDGE ROTH OF THE GREEK AND 
LATIN CLERGY, WHENCE—BARBARITY AND IGNORANCK OF TIIE “ 
LAITY, WHENCE-——-SAMPLES OF LAY-MANNERS, IN A STORY FROM 
ANNA COMNENA’S TLISTORY —— CHURCIE AUTHORITY INGENIOUSLY 
EMPLOYED TO CHECK BARBARITY——THE SAME AUTHORITY EMPLOYED 
FOR OTHER GOOD PURPOSES—TO SAVE THE POOR JEWS-—TO sTOr 
TRIALS BY BATTLE-——MORE SUGGESTED CONCERNING LAY-MANNERS— 
FEROCITY OF THE NORTHERN LAYMEN, WHENCE-—~DIFFERENT CAUSES 
ASSIGNED—INVENTIONS DURING TU DARK AGES——-GREAT, THOUGH 
TRE INVENTORS OBTEN UNKN OWN——IN FERENCE ARISING FROM TILESE 
INVENTIONS. 


Brrore 1 quit the Latins, 1 shall subjoin two or three observa- 
trons on the THuropeans in general, . 

‘The superior characters for literature here enumerated, whether 
in the western or eastern Christendom, (for it is of Christendoin 
only we are oy | groaking y,) were by far the greater part of them 
ecclesiastics. » 

Tp ἘΝ uumber we have selected from among the Greeks the 
patriarch of Goustantinople, Photins; Michael Psellus; Eusta- 
tlatus and Kustratius, both of episcopal dignity ; Planudes; car- 
dinal sere ‘®. m among the Latins, Venerable*Bede; Ger- 
bertus, aferennls OPC Sylvester the Second ; Ingulphus, abbot 
of Croyland ; Hildebert, archbishop of Tours; Peter Abelard ; 
Johu of Salisbury, bishop of Chartres; Roger Bac ; Francis 
Petrarch; tfeny oki historians ; Auneas Sylviu fez wards 
pope Pius the Second, &e. 

Something hag been already said concerning cach of these, 
and other ecclesiastics.© At present we shall only remark, that it 
was necessary, from tleir very profession, that they should read 
and write; accomplishmen&s at that time ustglly confined to 
themselves. 

Those of the western church were obliged to acquire some 
knowledge of Latin; and for Gxeek, to those of the eastern 
church it was still (with a few*corruptionsy their native lan- 
guage. 

If we add to these preparations their mode gf life, which, being 
ailended mastly with a decent competence, gavé them immense 
αἷοὶ Isure; if was not wonderful that, among such a multitude, the 
More naritorious should emerge, and soar, by dint of genius, above 
the comméie herd. 2 Simpy eflects proceed from similar causes. 


* Those whe wis to see more pagticulars may consult the third part of tliese In-, 
oMeerpning these learned men, me yerecur 16. quiries, in chapters iv. ix. x. Xi, XIV. -- 
th ryames in the Index : Σ or, if fhe pleare, 
Oo» 


.“«-.΄} 
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The learning of Egypt was possessed by their priests; who werc 
likewise left from their institution to a life of leisure." 

For the laity, on the other side, who, from their mean educa- 
tion, wanted all these requisites, they were in fact no better than 
what Dryden calls them, “a tribe of Issachar ;” a race from their 
cradle bred in barbarity and ignorance. 

A sample of these illustrious luymen may be found in Anna 
Comnena’s History of her father Alexius, who was Grecian em- 
peror in the eleventh century, when the first crusade arrived at 
Constantinople. So promiscuous a rout of rude adventurers could 
not fail of giving umbrage to the Byzantine court, which was 
stately and ceremonious, and conscious withal of its internal 
debility. 

After some altercation, the court permitted. them to pass into 
Asia through the imperial territdries, upon their leaders taking 
an oath of fealty to the emperor. 

What happened at the performance of this ceremonial, is thu 
related by the’ fair historian above inentioned. ᾿ 

“All the commanders being assembled, and Godfrey οὗ Bul- 
‘loign himself among the rest, as soon as the oath was finished, 
one of the counts had the audaciousness to s at. himself begide 
the emperor upon his throne. Karl Baldwin, one of their own 
people, approaching, took the count by the hand, made“him rise 
trom the throne, and rebuked him for his insolence. 

“The count rose, but made no reply, except it was in his own 
unknown jargon to mutter abuse upon the e ιγον, 

“When all things were despatched, the &Nperor sent for this 
man, and demanded, ‘ who he was, whence he came, and of what 
lineage {ἢ ¢ is answer was as follows: ‘I am a genuine Frank, 
and in the®mber of their nobility. One thing I know, which 
is, that in a certain part of the country I came from, and in a 
place where three ways meet, there stands an ancient church, 
where every one who has a desire to engage in single combat, 
having put himself into fighting order, comes, and there implores 
the assistance of the Deity, and then waits in expectation?of 
some one that will dare attack him. On this spot I myself waited 
a long time, expecting and seeking some one that would arrive 
and fight me. But the man that would dare this was no where 
to be found.’* 


ἃ Aristotle, speaking of Egypt, informs us, 
"Exe? γὰρ ἠφείθη σχολάϊιειν τὸ τῶν ἱερέων 
ἔθνος, “For there (meaning in Egypt) «he 
tribe of priests were Icft to lead a life of 
leisure.” Arist. Metaph. 1, i. c. 1. 

¢ Those who attend to this story, and 
who have perused any of the histories of 
chivalry, in particular en ingenious French 
treatise upon the suvject, in two small 
» -rolumes, 8vo. published at Pdris in the year 
1759, entitled, Mémoires sur J’ancienne 


Chevalerie, will perceive that the much-ad- 
mired Don Quixote is not an imaginary 
character, but a character drawn after the 
real manners of the times, It is true, 10 
deed, the character is somewhat heightenet 
but eyen uere the witty anthor has con 
trivéd\\. make it probablé, by ingenious\y 
adding ἃ certain mixture of insanity. 

These romantic heroes were not wholly 
extinet even in‘ periods far later than the 
crusades.: The Chevalier Bayard flovrished 
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“The emperor, having heard this strange narrative, replied 
pleasantly, ‘If at the time when you sought war, you could not 
find it, @ season is now coming in which you will find: wars 
enough. I therefore give you this advice: not to place yourself 
either in the rear of the army, or m the front, but to keep among 
those who support the centre; for I have long had knowledge 
of the Turkish method in their wars.’ ”! 

This was one of those counts, or barons, the petty tyrants of _ 
western Europe; men, who, when they were not engaged in 
general wars, (such as the ravaging of a neighbouring kingdom, 
the massacring of infidels, heretics, &c.) had no other method of 
filling up their leisure, than, through help of their vassals, by 
waging war upon one another. 

“nd here theahumanity and wisdom of the church cannot 
enough be admired, when “by her authority (which was then 
mighty) she endeavoured to shorten that scene of bloodshed, 
which she could not totally prohibit. The truce of God (a name 
given it purposely to render*the measure more svlemn) enjoined 
these ferocious#@eings, under the terrors of excommunication, not 
to fight from Wednesday evening to Monday morning, out of 
reyerence to thegnystcries accomplished on the other four days ; 
the ascensioa οὗ Thursday, the crucifixion on Friday, the descent 
to,hell ‘On Saturday, and the resurrection on Sunday.® 

T hope a further observation will be pardoned, when 1 
add, that the same humanity prevailed durmg the fourteenth 
century, and th™the terrors of church power were then held 
forth with an went equally laudable. A dreadful plague at. 
that period desolated all Murope. The Germans, with no better 
reason than their own senseless superstition, imy@@ed this ca- 
lamity to the Jews, who then lived among them@™ gréat opu- 
Ience and splendour. Many thousands of these unhappy people 
were inhumanly massacred, till the pope benevolently interfered, 
and prohibited by the severest bulls so mad and sanguihnary a 
procecding.” , 

91 could not omit two such salutary excrtions of church power, 
as they both escur within the period of this inquiry. I might 
add a third, I mean the opposing and endeavouring to check 
that absurdest of all practices, the trial by battle, which Spelman 
expressly tells us that the church im all ages*condemned.' 

It must be,confessed, that the fact just related concerning the 
unmannered count, at the court of Constantinople, is rather | 


under Francis ge First of France, and lord and having the several years marked in the 

, Herbert of Cherbury under James and course of the narrative. Go td the years 

~ Uhavles the First of England. 1027, 1031, 1041, 1068, 1080. 

“See Anng Comnena’s History of her 5 See the church histories about the 

_“ather, fol. Gr® Lat. p. 300. 7? ὁ middle of the fourteenth century, and Pe-"~ 
ΟΕ See any of the church histifies of the trarch’s Life. . 
hme, in particulgr an ingenious French ‘'Truculentum morem in omni zevo acriter 
book, entitled Histoire *Kcclesigstique, in insectarunt theologi, &c. See before, p. 45a." 
two.volumer, 12mo. digested inte annals, 
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against the order of chronology, for it happened during the first 
‘erusades. It serves however tu shew the manners of the Latin, 
or Western laity, in the beginning of that holy war. They did 
not, in a succession of years, grow better, but worse. : 

It was a century after, that another crusade, in their march 
against infidels, sacked this very city, deposed the then emperor, 
and committed devastations which no one would have com- 

.~ mitted, but the most ignorant as well as cruel barbarians. If 
we descend not at present to particulars, it is because we have 
already quoted so largely from: Nicetas im a former chapter." 

But a question here occurs, easier to propose than to answer, 
“To what are we to attribute this character of ferocity, which 
scems to have then prevailed through the laity of Murope ?” 

Shall we say, it was climate, and the nature of the country ὁ 
These, we must confess, have in sofie instances ore eat influciee. 

The Indians, seen a few years since by Mr. Byron in the 
southern parts of Soutlt America, were brutal and savage to an 
enormous excess. Oue of them, for a trivial offence, murdered 
his own child, (an infant,) by d: ashing it against Phe rocks. The 
Cyclopes, as described by Homer, were much of the same sort ; 
each of them gave law to lis own family, withost. regard for que 
another ; and besides this, they were atheists and man-caters. 

May we not suppose, that a stormy sea, together “withe a 
frozen, barren, and inhospitable shore, nught work on the magina- 
tion of these Indians, πὸ as, by banishing all pleasing and henigh 
ideas, to fill them with habitual gloom, and "propensity tu be 
erucl? or might not the tremendous scenes of YUtna have had a 
like effect upon the Cyelopes, who lived amid smoke, thunderings, 
eruptions Ὁ ire, and earthquakes! If we may believe Fazelius, 
who wrote ¥on Sicily about two hundred years ago, the in- 
habitants near Etna were in his time a similar race. 

If therefore these limited regions had such an effect upon their 
natives, may not a suuilar effect be presumed from the vast 
regions of the north ὁ May not its cold, barren, uncomfortable 
climate have made its numerous tribes equally rude and sayag@ 

{if this be not enough, we may add another cause, ΤΟ mean 
their profound ignorance. Nothing mends the mind more than 
culture, to which these emigrants had no desire, either from ex- 
nimple or education, to lend a patient ear. 

We may add a further cause still, which is, that, when they 
᾿ had acquired countxies better than their own, they settled under 
the same military form through which they had conquered ; and 
were, in’ fact, when settled, a sort of army after a campalgty~. 
( juartered upon the wretched remains of the ancient inhabitants, « 

4 ῸὋ a ἮΝ oe 


k See part iii, chap. 5. and Abulpharngins, that near? about the same time. Sec be 
τς 982, who describes their indiscriminate fore, p. 502. 

“Ὁ ΛΟ in ἃ manner much resembling that I See Fazelins de Rebus seculis, 1. ii. € 4 
of their brother crucaders at Bezieres, and . 
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by whom they were attended under the different names of serfs, 
vassals, villains, &e. 

It was not likely the ferocity of these conquerors should abate. 
with regard to their vassals, whom, as strangers, they were more 
likely” to suspect than to love. 

Τὸ was not hkely it should abate with regard to one another, 
when the neighbourhood of their castles, aud the contiguity of 
their territories, must have given occasions (as we learn from 
history) for ΠΡ ΕΝ altercation. Wut this we leave to the learned 
in feudal tenures. 

We shall add to the preceding remarks one more, somewhat 
singular, and yet perfectly different ; which i is, that though the 
darkness in Western Kurope, during the period here meutioned, 
Was Gn scripturejanguage) a darkness that might be felt, yet is 
it surprising thAt, during as period so obscure, many admirable 
inventions found their way into the world; 1 mean such as 
clocks, telescopes, paper, gunpowder, the mariner’s needle, print- 
ing, and a number here ommted.” . 

It is surprising, too, if wé consider the importance of these 
arts, aud their extensive utility, that it should be cither un- 
known, or at leyst doubtful, by whom they were mvented. 

"A lively Gundy might alinost im: wine, that every art, as if was 
wanted, had suddenly started forth, addressing those that sought 
it, as Atneas did his compunions : 

; ϑ ? Coram, quem quicritis, adsum. ES Virg. 

And yét, ἡ γι of this we may he assured, that though, 
the particular inventors may unfortunately be forgotten, the i- 
ventions themselves are cle: tly referable to man ; that subtle 
aud active*principle, huuian wit, or ingenuity. J 4 

Let me then submit the following query : 

If the human mind be as truly af divine origin as every other 
part of the universe, and if every other part of the muverse bear 
testimony to its Author ; ; do not the inventions above mentioned 
ive us reason to assert,¢hat God, in the operations of man, 
never leaves hunself without a witness ? 


CHAPTER XV. 


OPINIONS ΟΝ PAST AGES AND ‘THE PRESENT #—CONCLUSION ARISING 
FROM TAK DISCUSSLON OF TILESE OPINIONS——-CONCLUSION OF ‘THE 
ο Φ 
eee ἐδόνὸ, 


ΓΑ ND ne din ing done with the middle age, we venture to Bay ὃ 
ward upon the pre sont 


mo see two τῇδ νϊονιμν ritets On this μι. ribus; auc? Pancirollus, De Rebus γον μι" 
Jed, Polydore Vired, De Rerum Luvento- κε inventis. 
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Every past age has in its turn been a present age. This, in- 
- deed, is obvious, but this is not all; for every past age, when 
present, has been the object of abuse. Men have been repre- 
sented by their contemporaries not only as bad, but degenerate; 
as inferior to their predecessors both in morals and bodily 
powers. 
This is an opinion so generally received, that Virgil, (in con- 
formity to it,) when he would express former times, calls them 
simply better, as if the term better implied former of course. 


Hie genus antiquum Teucri, pulcherrima proles, 
Magnanimi heroes, nati meloribus annis. JEn. vi, 648, 


The same opinion is ascribed by Homer to old Nestor, when 
that venerable chief speaks of those heroes whom he had known 
in his youth. He relates some of the?r names—Perithous, Dryas, 
Cxneus, Theseus; and some also of their exploits—as how they 
had extirpated the savage Centaurs. He then subjoins, 

Ν Κείνοισι δ᾽ ἂν οὔτις, 
Τῶν οἱ νῦν βροτοῖ εἰσιν ἐπιχθόνιοι, μαχέοιτο. "tA. A. 37]. 
“ With these no one 
Of earthly race, as men ure now, could fight,” 

As these heroes were supposed to exceed in sicength those ‘of 
the Trojan war, so were the heroes of that period to vxceed 
those that came after. Hence, from the time of the Trojan war 
to that of Homer, we learn that human strength was decreascd 
by a complete. half. - ᾿ 

Thus the same Homer: 


Ὃ δὲ χερμάδιον λάβε χειρὶ 
δείδης, μέγα ἔργον, ὃ οὐ δύο γ᾽ ἄνδρε φέροιεν, 
‘iu νῦν βροτοί εἰσ᾽" ὁ δέ μιν ῥέα πάλλε καὶ οἷος. IA. Ε, 302. 
“Then grasp’d ‘T'ydides in his hand a stone, 
A bulk immense, which not two men could bear, 


As men are now, but he alone with ease 
‘ Hurl’d it.” 


Virgil goes further, and tells us, that not twelve men of his 
time (and those, too, choxen ones) could even carry the stone 
which Turnus flung. . 

Vix illud lecti bis sex cervice subirent, 


Qualia nunc hominum proc yeit corpora tellus: 
Ile manu raptum trepida torquebat in hostem. FEn, xii. 899. 


Thus human strength, which in Homer’s time was lessened to 
half, in Virgil’s time was lessened to a twelfth. If strength and 
bulk (as.commonly happens) be proportioned, what “pigmies in__, 
stature must the men of Virgil’s time have been, when thti®, 
- .stfength, as he informs us, was so far,diminished? A, man only, 

eight times as strong, (and not, according to the poet, twelve” 
times,) ‘must, at least, have been between five ghd six feet 
“tityher than they were. ‘ 
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But we all know the privilege claimed by poets and painters. 

It is in virtue of this privilege that Horace, when he mentions 
the moral degeneracies of his contemporaries, asserts, that “their 
fathers were worse than their grandfathers; that they were 
worse “than their fathers; and that their children would be 
worse than they were ;” describing no fewer, after the grand- 
father, than three successions of degeneracy. 

/Etas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorcm. Od. 1. iii. 6. 

We need only ask, were this a fact, what would the Ramans 
have been, had they degenerated in this proportion for five or 
six generations more ? 

Yet Juvenal, gubsequent’ to all this, supposes a similar pro- 
gression ; ἃ progression in vice and infamy, which was not com- 
plete till his own times. 

Then truly, we learn, it could go no further. 


Nil crit ulterius, nosthis quod moribus addat . 
Posteritas, ἅς, ὰ 
Omne in privcipiti vitium stetit, ἄς "Sat. 1, 147, ἃς, 


But even Juyenal, it seems, was mistaken, bad as we must 

allow his times“to have been. Several centuries after, without 
regard ‘to Juvenal, the same doctrine was inculeated with greater 
zeal than ever. 
e When the western empire began to decline, and Europe and 
Africa. wera raged by barbarians, the calamities then hap- 
peng (and forniPdaltle they were) naturally led nen, who felt 
them, to esteem their own age the worst. 

The enemies of Christianity (for Paganism was notghen extinct) 
absurdly twrned these calamities to the diseredit o@fAie Christian 
religion, and said the times were so unhappy, because the gods 
were dishonoured, and the anciente#vorship neglected. Orosius, 
a Christian, did not deny the melancholy facts, but, to abviate 
an objection so dishonourable to the true religion, he endeavours 
te prove from historians, beth sacred and profane, that calamities 
of every sort had existed in every age, as many and as great as 
those that existed then. 

If Orosius has reasoned right, (and his work is an elaborate 
one,) it follows that the lamontations male then, and made 
ever since, are no more than natural declamations incidental to 
man; declamations naturally arising, let him live at any period, 
from the superior efficacy of present events “upon present sensa- 
tions. ἦ : 

.  Jhege is a praise belonging to the past congenial with this 
censure 3° praise formed from negatives, and best illustrated by | 
examples. ¢ ᾿ 

Thus a dgylaimer might assert, (supposing he had a Wish, by 
explting the eleventh: century, to debase the present,) that 
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“in the time of the Norman conqueror we had no routs, ny 

_ ridottos, no Newmarketx, no candidates to bribe, no voters to 
be bribed,” &c. and string on negatives as long as he thought 
proper. 

What, then, are we to do, when we hear such pantgyric? 
Are wo to deny the facts?—That cannot be. Are we to admit 
the conclusion ‘—That appears not quite agrecable. No method 
is left but to compare evils with evils, the evils of 1066 with 

— those of 1780, and see whether the former age had not evils of 
its own, such as the present never experienced, because they do 
not now exist. 

We may allow the evils of the present day to be real; we may 
even allow, that a much Jarger number might have been added ; 
but then we may allege evils, by way, of rejurn, felt in those 
days severely, but now “not felt at all. 

“We may assert, we have not now, 1s happened then, seen 
our country conquered by foreign invaders ; nor our property 
taken from us, and distributed wuMong the conquerors; nor our 
selves, from freemen, debased intv slaves; nor our rights sub- 
mitted to unknown laws, nmported, without our consent, from 
foreign countries.” ἊΝ 

Should the same reasonings be urged in \aveur of times 
nearly as remote, and other imputations of evil be Brought, 
which, though well known now, did not then exist; we may 
still retort, that ““we are no longer now, as they were theu, 
subject to feudal oppression ; nor dragged ‘to Alar, 8 they were 
_then, by the petty tyrant of a neighbouring oftle; nor involved 
‘in seenes of blood, as they were then, and that for many years, 
during thie yninteresting disputes between a Stephen and a 
Maud.” { ὶ ᾿ 

Should thé same declaimer pass to a later period, and praise 
after the same manner the reign of Henry the Second, we have 
then to retort, “that we have now no Beckets.” Should he 
proceed to Richard the Firs st, “that we have now no holy wars;” 
to John Lackland and his son Henry, “that we have now wo 
barons’ wars ;” and with regard to both of them, “ that, though 
we enjoy at this instant all the benefits of Magna Charta, we 
have not been compelled to purchase them at the price of our 
blood.” ‘ 

A series of convulsions brings ux, in a few years more, to the 

. wars between the houses of York and Lancaster ; thence, fron. 
the fall of the Litncaster family, to the ealamities of the York 
family, and its final destruction in Richard the Third: thence to | 
the oppressive period of his avaricious successor ; and fram . 
«ἐσ the formidable reign of his relentless § son, when neither the, 
“eoronct, uor the Iuitre, nor everf the crown, could protcet thei” 
wearers; and when ( to the aiazement of posterity) those by 

= whom church authority was denied, and: those by whom it was 
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maintained, were dragged together to Sinithfield, and burnt at 
one and the same stake." ; . 

The reign of his successor was short and turbid, and soon 
followed by the gloomy onc ofa bigoted woman. 

We stop here, thinking we have instances enough. Those 

who hear any portion of these past times praised for the in- 
vidious purpose above mentioned, may answer by thus retorting 
the calamities and crimes which existed at the time praised, 
but which now exist no more. <A truce estimate can never be 
formed, but in consequence of such a comparison ; for if we drop 
the Jaudable, and allege only the bad, or drop the bad, and 
allege only the laudable, there is no age, whatever its real 
char: acter, but may be made to pass at pleasure, either for a 
gqod one, or a bad one, 

If ‘l may be ‘permitted iu-this place to add an observation, it 
shall be an Gbservation founded upon many years expericnce. 
I have often heard declamatious agaist the present race of 
mien; declamations against them, as if they were the worst of 
animals; treacherous, talse,*selfish, envious, oppressive, tyran- 
nical, &c. This (I say) 1 have often heard from grave de- 
claimers, and ligve heard the sentiment delivered ‘with a kind of 
oracular pong. Yet 1 never heard any such declaimer say, 
(yhat® would have been sincere, at least, if it had been nothing 
more,) “I prove my assertion by an example where I cannot 
err; I assert, mysclf to be the wretch I have been just 
descfibing? οἱ 

So far from tie, ἡ would be perhaps igieacrs to ask him, 
even in a gentle whisper, “ You have been talking, with much 
confidence, about certain profligate begs. Arg§you certain, 
that you yourself are not one of the number?” 

Lhope I inay be pardoned for the following ancedote, although 
compelled 1 in relating it to make ntyself a party. 

“Sitting once in my library with a friend, a worthy but me- 
lancholy mai, 1 read him out of a book the following passage. 
e “*In our time it may be spoken more truly than of old, “that 
virtue is gone; the church is under foot ; the cler gy Is In error 5 
the devil reigneth,’ &e. My friend juterrupted me with a sigh, 
and said, ‘Alas! how true! Ipw just a picture of the times !”- 
I asked him, ‘Of what times?” *Of what timaes Ὁ replied he, with 
emotion ; “Can you suppose any other but the present! Were 
any before ever so bad, so corrupt, so,’ κοι * Forgive me,” said’ 
1, ‘for stopping you: the times Jam reading df are older than 
you imagine; the sentiment was delivered above fom» hundred 
. Fetrs.ago ; : its author, sir r John Mandeville, who died in 1371."° 


«ὧι 300 


" Some of these unfortunatreinen denied the large octavo English edition of his 
the king's supremacy, and others, the real Travels, ἌΡΑΣ at London, in \% 97." 
presence, Sec Phe histories of phat reign. See also of these Philvlogical Inquiricg p- - 

2 See this writer’s own preface. p. 10, in 523, 
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As man is by nature a social animal, good humour seems an 
ingredient highly necessary to his character. It is the salt 
which gives a seasoning to the feast of life; and which, if it be 
wanting, surely renders the feast imcomplete. Many causes 
contribute to impair this amiable quality, and nothing perhaps 
more than bad opinions of mankind. Bad opinions of mankind 
naturally lead us to misanthropy. If these bad opinions go 
_ further, and are applied to the universe, then they lead to some- 
thing worse, for they lead to atheism. The melancholy and 
morose character being thus insensibly formed, morals and piety 
sink of course; for what equals have we to love, or what supe- 
rior have we to revere, when we have no other objects left than 
those of hatred or of terror ?? : 

It should seem then expedient, if we, value, our better prin- 
ciples, nay, if we value our own happiness, to‘withstand such 
dreary sentiments. It was the advice of a wise man, “Say not 
thou, What is the cause that the former days were better than 
these? for thou dost not inquire wistly concerning this.” 

Things present make impressions amazingly superior to things 
remote ; 50 that, in objects of every kind, we are easily mistaken 
as to their comparative magnitude. Upon the canvas of the 
same picture, a near sparrow occupies the spate of a distant 
eagle; a near mole hill, that of a distant mountain. in the 
perpetration of crimes, there are few persons, I believe, who 
would not be more shocked at actually seeing a single, mam 
assassinated (even taking away the idea of Giron danger) 
than they would be shocked in reading the meSsacre of Paris. 

The wise man, Just quoted, wishes to save us from these 
errors. Hefas already inforined us, “The thing that hath 
been, is that¥hich shall be; and there is no new thing under 
the sun. Is there any thing whereof it may be said, See, this is 
new? it hath been already tf old time, which was betore us.” 
He then subjoins the cause of this apparent novelty: things past, 
when they return, appear new, if they are férgotten; and things 
present will appear so, should they too be forgotten, when they 
return.” . 

This forgetfulness of what is similar in events «vhich return, 


P Misanthropy is so dangerous a thing, 
ind goes so far in sapping the very founda- 
jous of morality and religion, that I esteem 
he last part of Swift’s Gulliver (that I mean 
‘elative to his Houyhnbnnfs and Yahoos) 
to be a worse book to peruse, than those 
which we forbid as the most flagitious and 
»bscene. 

One absurdity in this author (a wretched 
dhilosopher, though a great wit) is well 
worth remarking: in orcer to render the 
rature of'man odious, and the nature of 
oagsta amiable, he is compelfed to give 
numan characters to his beasts, and beastly 


* characters to his men; so that we are to 
admire the beasts, not for being beasts, but 
amiable men; and to detest the men, not 
for being men, but detestable beasts. 

Whoever, has been reading this unnatural 
filth, let him turn for ἃ mong'nt to a Spec- 
tator of Addison, and observe the philan- 
thropy of that classical writer; 1 quay tu? 

the superior‘ purity of his dicfion and his 

ewit. ? ͵ 4 . 

4 Ecclestistes vii. 10, : 

τ Sce of the same Eccleginstes, chap. i. 9. 

and 11. 16. . . : 
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(for in every returning event such similarity exists,) is the for- 
getfulness of a mind uninstructed and weak; a mind ignorant ° 
of that great, that providential circulation, which never ceases 
for a moment through every part of the universe. 

It is not like that forgetfulness which I once remember in a 
man of letters, who, when at the conclusion of a long life, he 
found his memory began to fail, said cheerfully, “‘ Now I shall 
have a pleasure I could not have before; that of reading my 
old books, and finding them all new.” 

There was in this consolation something philosophical and 
pleasing. And yet perhaps it is a higher philosophy (could we 
attain it) not to forget the past; but in contemplation of the 
past to view the future, so that we may say on the worst 
prespects, with asbecoming resignation, what Atneas said of old 
to the Cumean prophetess, δ᾽ 

Virgin, no scenes of ill 
To me or new, or unexpected rise ; 


I've seen ’em al; have seen, and long befora 
Within myself revolv‘d ἘΠῚ in my mind.* 


In such a conduct, if well founded, there is not only fortitude, 
bu piety: fortitude, which never sinks, from a ‘conscious in- 
tegrity; and piety, which never resists, by referring all to the 
Dyine will. 

But lest such speculation, by carrying me above my subject, 
should expose g writer upon criticism to be himself criticised, 
1 shall herercontyd these Philological Inquiries. ° 


fin, vi. 103-105. 
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PART 1. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE ARALIC MANUSCRIPTS RELONGING TO THE ESCURLAL 
LIBRARY IN SPAIN. 


Tris account is extracted from two fair folio vylumnes, to the first 
of which volumes the title is conce~ed in the following words. 

“ Bibliotheese Arabico-Ilispaniw Escuralicnsis, sive Librorum 
onnium MSS. yquos Arabice ab auctoribus magnam partem 
Arabo-Hispanis compositos Bibliotheca Canobi Mscuraliensis 
complectitur, Recensio et Explanatio: Opera οὐ Studio Michaelis 
Casiri, Syro-Muaronitze, Presbyteri, 5S. Theologiz Doctoris, Regis 
a Dibliotheca, Linguarumque Orientalium Interpyretatione ; Ca- 
roli LIT. Regis Opt. Max. auctoritate atque “wuspiciis edita. 
Tomus Prior. Matriti. Antonius Perez de Soto imptuuchat 
Anno MDCCLX.” 

This catalogue is particularly valuable, becauge not ouly each 
manuscript 158. enumerated, but its age also gu aethor (when 
known) are given, together with large extrads upon occasion, 
both in the origma] Arabic and in Latin. 

From th@¥rst volume it appears that the Arabians cultivated 
every specia&+f pliulosophy and philology, as also (according to 
their systems) jurisprudence and theology. 

They were peculiarly found of poetry, and paid great honours 
to those whom they esteemed goud poets, Their carliest writers 
were of this sort, some of whom (and those much admired) 
flourished many ecnturics before the time of Mahomet. 8 

The study of their pocts Jed them to the art of criticism, 
whence we find in the above catalogue, not onlyea multitude οἱ 
poems, but many works upon gomposition, metre, Ke. 

We find in the game catalogue, translations of Arixtotle and 
Plato, togcther with their lives; as also translations of their best 
Greek commentators, such as Alexander Aphrodisiensis, Pluilo- 
ponus, and others. We find, alxo comments of thejr own, and 
original *pieces, formed on the principles of the above philoso- 
phers, 

There too may be found translations of Euclid, Atchimedes, 
Apollopins Pergaous, and the other ancient matheinaticians, (05 
gether with their Greek commentators, and many asiginal pieces 
of their own upon the same mathematical subjects. In the 
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arithmetical part they are said to follow Jiophantus, from whom 
they learned that algebra of which they are erroneously thought ° 
to have been the inventors. 

Theye we may find also the works of Ptolemy translated, and 
many original treatises of their own upon the subject of astro- 
ΗΘ, 

It appears, too, that they studied with care the important 
subject of agriculture. One large work in particular 1s men- 
tioned, composed by a Spanish Arabian, where every mode of 
culture, and every species of vegetable is treated ; pasture, arable, 
trees, shrubs, flowers, Ge. By this work may be perceived (as 
the editor well observes) how much better Spain was cultivated 
in those times, and that same species of vegetables were then 
found there whiclyare now lost. 

Vere are many tracts on the various parts of jurisprudence ; 
some ancient copies of the Aleoran ; imiumerable commentaries 
on it; together with boohs of prayer, books of devotion, sermons, 
&e. ὰ , : 

Among their theological works, there are some upon the prin- 
ciples of the mystic divinity; and among their philosophical; 
soe upon thesubject of talisinans, divination, and judicial astro- 
logy. 5 . 

Whe first volume, of which we have been speaking, is elegantly 
printed, and has a learned preface prefixed by the editor, wherein 
lee relptes whatghe has done, together with the assistance he has 
reccived, as'evell goin,the crown of Spain and its’ ministers, as 
from learned τ] οὐ 

Ife mentions a fatal fire, which happened at thg Escurial, in 
the year 1670; when above three thousand of tise valuable 
manuseript® were destroyed. He has in this vol@he given an 
secount of about fourteen hundred. 

The second volume of this valuable work, which bears the 
same tithe with the first, was published at Madrid, ten’ years 
after it, in the year 1770. 

*[t contains chiefly the Arabian chronologeys, travellers, and 
historians; and, though national partiality may be sometimes 
suspected, yet?as these are accounts given us by the Spanish 
Arabians themselves, there are many incidents preserved, which 
other writers could not know; incidents reshecting not only the 
successions and the characters of the Arabic-Spanish princes, 
but the country and its productions, together with the manners 
and the literature of it? then inhabitants. ° 
weor are the incidents in these volumes confined to Spiin onty, 

enmany ef them relate to other countries; sneh as the growth of 
, Sugar in Meypt; the inyention of paper there, (of which material 
there are manuscripts if: the Exscurial library of the year 1180 ;) 
the use of gampowder, earried not only to the beginning of te 
fousteenth century, but’ even so far back (if we ean believe it 
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as to the seventh century; the description of Mecca; the an- 
tiquity of the Arabic language, and the practice of their most 
ancient authors to write in verse; their year, months, weeks, 
oe methods of computation; their love for poetry and rhetoric, 

ὃ, 

Great herocs are recorded to have flourished among them, 
such as Abdelrahmanus, and Abi Amer Almoapheri. 

Abdelrahmanus lived in the beginning of the tenth century, 
and Abi Amer Almoapheri at its latter end. The first, having 
subdued innumerable factions and seditions, reigned at Corduba 
with reputation for fifty years, famed for his love of letters, and 
his upright administration of justice. The second, undertaking 
the tuition of a young prince, (who was a minor, named [escham,) 
and having restored peace to a turbid kingdore, turned his arins 
so successfully against its numerows invaders, that he acquired 
the honourable name of Almanzor, that is, the Defender. (See 
vol. 11. of this Catalogue, pages 37, 49, 50.) 

Arabian Spain had too its men of letters, and those in great 
numbers; some whose fame was so extensive, that even Christians 
came to hear them from remote regions of Europe. ut this 
has been already mentioned, p. 488 of these Inquiries. E 

Public libraries (not less than seventy) were established 
through the country; and noble benefactions they weré to the 
cause of letters, at a time when books, by being manuscripts, 
were so costly an article, that few scholars were equal {o the 
expense of a éollection. ΄ 

To the subjects already treated, were δἀδενδβι πο lives of their 
famous women; that is, of women who had been famous for 
their literatffve and genius. 

10 is somé@hat strange, when we read these accoulits, to hear 
it asserted, that the religion of these people was hostile to lite- 
rature; and this assertion founded on no better reason, than 
that the Turks, their successors, by being barbarous and ig- 
norant, had little value for accomplishments of which they knew 
nothing. ‘ : ° 

These Spanish Arabians, also, like their ancestors in the East, 
were great horsemen, and particularly fond of horses. Accounts 
are preserved both of horses apd camels; also of their coin; of 
the two races of caliphs, the Orhmiadx and the Abbassade ; of 
the first Arabic conqueror of Spain, and the conditions of tolera- 
tion granted to the Christians whom he had conquered. 

It further appears from these Arabi¢ works, that not only 
sugar, bat silk was known and cultivated in Spain. We read a 
beautiful description of Grenada and its, environs; as also epl-« 
taphs of different kinds; some, of them approaching to Attic. 
elegance. : 

- When that pleasing, liquor coffee was first introduced among 
tfiem, a scruple arose among the devout (perhaps from feeling 
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its exhilarating quality) whether it was not forbidden by the 
Aleoran, under the article of wine. A council of Mahometan® 
divines was held upon the occasion, and the council luckily de- 
creed for the legality of its use. (See vol. ii. of this Catalogue, 
p, 172, 173.) 

The concessions made by the Arabian conquerors of Spain to 
the Gothic prince whom he subdued, is a striking picture of his 
lenity and toleration. He neither deposed the Gothic prince, 
nor plundered his people, but, on payment of a moderate tribute, 
stipulated not to deprive them cither of their lives or property ; 
and gave them also their churches, and a toleration for their re- 
hiygion. Sce this curious treaty, which was made about the year 
712 of the Christian era, in.the second volume of this Catalogue, 
Ρ- 400. + . 

When the posterity of these conquerors came in their turn to 
be conquered, (an event which happened many centuries after- 
ward,) they did not experiencg that indulgence which had been 
granted by their forefathers. 5 

The conquered Moors (as they were then called) were expelled 
by thousands; or, if thev ventured to stay, were exposed to the 
caynage of a merciless inquisition : ; 

Pucri, innupteque puclla, 
Tmpositique rogis juvenes ante ora parentum. 


4 It appears Get many of these Arabic-Spanish princes were 
men of amigble lganners, and great encouragers both of arts and 
letters, while otl#rs, on the contrary, were tyrannic, cruel, and. 
sanguinary. 

There were usually many kingdoms existing at 4 same time, 
and these δὴ every occasion embroiled one with a@#ther ; not to 
mention much internal sedition in each particular state. 

Like their Eastern ancestors, théy appear not to have shared 
the smallest sentiment of civil liberty; the difference as to good 
and bad government seeming to have been wholly derived, ac- 
cerding to them, from the worth or pravity ef the prince who 
governed. See p. 495 of these Inquiries. 

The readerswill observe, that the pages referring to facts, in 
the two historical volumes of thgse manuscripts, are but seldom - 
given, because whoever possesses those volumes (and without 
them any reference would be useless) may easily find every fact, 
by referring to the copious and useful index subjoined to the © 
second volyme, which fndex goes to the wholegfork. 
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PART 11. 


CONCERNING THE MANUSCRIPTS OF LIVY, IN TIE ESCURTAG LIBRARY, 


Ir having been often asserted, that an entire and complete copy 
of Livy was extant in the Escurial library, ΤΠ requested my son, 
in the vear 1771, (he beg at that time minister plenipotentiary 
to the court of Madrid,) to inquire for me, what manuscripts of 
that author were there to be found. 

We procured me the following accurate detail from a learned 
ecclesiastic, Din Juan de Pellegeros, carton of ¢fiyerma, employed 
by Monsr. De Santander, his catholic majesty’s librarian, to 
inspect for this purpose the manuscripts of that valuable i- 
brary. . | 
The detail was in Spanish, of which the following is a trans- 
lation. 

* Among the MSS. of the Eseurial library are the following 
works of T. Livy. ε Υ 

1. Three large volumes, which contain so mahyt ἀοσα 8, the 
first, third, and fourth, (one decad m each volume.) curiously 
written on parchment, or fine vellun, by Pedro de Middleburgh, 
or of Zeeland, (as he styles himself.) ~ Ὁ 

The books are truly magnificent, and in, th@ titlefand initials 
‘curiously illuminated. They bear the arms “of the house of 
Borgia, witha cardinal’s cap, whence it appears that they be- 
longed sith pope Callixtus the Third, or to Alexander the 
Sixth, when Cardinals. : Ξ 

2. Two other volumes, he Aa hy the same hand, one of the 
first decad, the other of the third; of the same size and beauty 
as the former. Both have the same arms; and in the last is a 
note, which recites, “This book belongs to 1). Juan de Fonseca, 
Lishop of Burgos.” : 

3. Another volume of the same size, and something more 
ancient than the former, (being of the beginning of the fifteenth 
century,) containing the thirdedecad entire. ‘This is also well 
written on parchment, though not so valuable as the former. 

4, Another of the first, decad, finely written on vellum. At 
the end is written us follows: “Ex centum voluminibus, que 
ego indies vitae m@e maguis laloribus hactemns scripsigse mem), 
hos duos Titi Livii libros Anno Dui. 1441, ego Joannes Andy 
de Colonia feliciter, gratia Dei, absolvi;” and at the end of each « 
book, “ Emendavi Nicomachus Fabiatins,” — « Ἢ ον 

In the last leat of this book is a fragmént either of Livy him- 
ΒΨ or of some pen capable of innitating him. Τὸ fils the whole 
leaf; and the writer says, it was in the copy from whiehwhe 
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transcribed. Jt appears to be a fragment of the latter times of 
the second Punic war. : 

5. Another large volume, in parchment, well written, of the 
same century, viz. the fifteenth, containing three decads. 1. De 
Urbis initu. 2. De Bello Punico. 3. De Bello Macedonico. 
In this last decad is wanting a part of the book. This volume 
is much esteemed, being full of notes and various readings, in 
the hand of Hieronimo Zunita, its former possessor. 

6. Another very valuable volume, containing the first decad, 
equal to the former in the elegance of its writing and ornaments. 
This also belonged to Hieronimo Zunita; the age the sama 

7. Lastly, there is another of the first decad also, written on 
pauper, at the beginning of the fifteenth century. This contains 
nothing remarkable. . 

In ail, there are ten volumes, and all nearly of the same age. 

Here ends the account of the Escurial manuscripts, given us 
by this learned Spaniard; in which manuscripts we see there ap- 
pears no part of Livy but wliat was printed in the early editions. 

The other parts of this author, which parts none of the manu- 
scripts here recited give us, were discovered and printed after-’ 
wards. τ 

As to the fragment mentioned in the fourth article, (all οὗ 
which ffagment is there transcribed,) it has, though genuine, no 
peculiar rarity, as it is to be found in all the latter printed 
egitions. Sce jarticularly in Crevier’s edition of Livy, Paris, 
1736, tome ¥. Ss 5. 716, 717, 718, beginning with the words 
Raro simul homini®as, and ending with the words increpatis risum 


esse, which is the whole extent of the fragment here βίων 


From this detail it is evident that no entire copfof Livy is 
extant in the [scurial library. 


PART 11]. 


GREEK MANUS®@RIPTS OF CEBES, IN THE LIBRARY OF THE KING OF 
FRANCS. 


Tux picture of Cebes, one of the mbst elegant moral allegories of 
Grecian antiquity, is so far connected with the middle age, that 
the ingenious Arabians of that time éhought it worth translating 
mto Arabic. ; ° 
Tt Was. also translated, from Greek into Latin by Ludovicus, 
Odaxius, a igarned Italian, soon gfter Greek literature revived 
*ulérc, and was published ἀπ the year 1497. . 
After this # was often printed, sometirges in Greck alone, ς 
Sometjnres accompanied with more modern Latin versions. But 
ὮΝ 
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the misfortune was, that the Greek manuscripts, from which the 

‘editors printed, (that of Odaxius alone excepted,) were all of 
them defective in their end or conclusion. And hence it followed 
that this work for many years was published, edition after edition, 
in this defective manner. : 

Had its end been lost, we might have lamented it, as we la- 
ment other losses of the same kind. But in the present cage, 
to the shame of editors, we have the end preserved, and that 
not only in the Arabic paraphrase, and the old Latin translation 
of Odaxius, but, what is more, even in the original text, as it 
stands in two excellent manuscripts of the king of France’s li- 
brary. 

From these MSS. it was published in a neat 12mo. edition of 
Cebes, by James Gronovius, in the year.1689 » and after him by 
the diligent and accurate Fabricis, in his Bibliotheca Ureca, 
vol. i. p. 834, 835; and, after Fabricius, in a small octavo 
edition, by Thomas Johnson, A. M. printed at London, in the 
year 1720. “" ἣν 

Whoever reads the conclusion of this treatise will find sufficien 
‘internal evidence to convince him of its authenticity, both from 
the purity of the language, and the truth, as well as connection 
of the sentiment. bi Tse i 

However, the manuscript authority resting on nothnig better 
than the perplexed account of that most obscure and affected 
writer, James Gronovius, I procured a search tg be made in the 
royal library at Paris, if such manuscript’ Wery there to be 
found. . 

Upon iG of no less than four manuscripts of Cebes. 


preserved δὰ that valuable library, numbers 858, 2992, 1001, 
1774, it apfared, that in the second and in the third, the end 
of Cebes was perfect and entire, after the manner in which it 
stands in the printed editidhs above mentioned. 

The end of this short essay is to prove, that the genuineness 
of the conclusion thus restored does not rest merely on such au- 
thority as that of James Gronovius, (for Fabricius and Johiyson 
only follow him,) but on the authority of the best manuscripts, 
actually ispected for the purpose.. . 


PART IV.' 


. SOME ACCOUNT OF LITERATURE IN RUSSIA, AND OF ITs PROGRESS 
TOWARDS REING CIVILIZED. ᾿ 
4 
@ 
« Tue vast empire of -Russia extending far into thegnorth, both 1 
Europe and Asia, it is no wonder that, in such a country, jts 8." 
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habitants should have remained so long uncivilized. For culture 
of the finer arts it is necessary there should be comfortable leisure.’ 
But how could such leisure be found in a country where every 
one had enough to do to support his family, and to resist the 
rigour of an uncomfortable climate? Besides this, to make the 
finer arts flourish, there must be imagination; and imagination 
must be enlivened by the contemplation of pleasing objects; and 
that contemplation must be performed in a manner easy to the 
contemplator. Now, who can contemplate with case, where the 
thermometer is often many degrees below the freezing point? Or 
what object can he find worth contemplating for those many 
long months, when all the water is ice, and all the land covered 
with snow ἢ ; 

If then the difficulties were so great, how great must have 
been the praise ‘of those princes and legislators, who dared at- 
tempt to polish mankind in so unpromising a region, and who 
have been able, by their perseverance, in some degree to accom- 
plish it! ἣν ° 

Those who on this occasion bestow the highest praises upon 
Peter the Great, praise him, without doubt, as he justly deserves. 
But if they would refer the beginning of this work to him, 
a much nwt its completion, they are certainly under a mis- 
take. ; 
As long ago as the time of our Edward the Sixth, Ivan Ba- 
slowitz adoptel principles of commerce, and granted peculiar 
privileges tc the peosish, on their discovery of a navigation to 
Archangel, . ᾿ 

A sad scene of sanguinary confusion followed i os period 


to the year 1612, when a deliverer arose, prince ΡΥ. He, 
by unparall@led fortitude, having routed all the tyWants and im- 
postors of the time, was by the bojars, or magnates, unanimously 
elected ezar. But this honour hé, with a most disinterested 
magnanimity, declined for himself, and pointed out to them 
Michael Feecdorowitz, of the house of Romanoff, and by his 
m~ether's side descended frofn the ancient ezarss 

Fyom this period we may date the first appearances of a real 
efvilizing, and a development of the wealth and power of the 
the Russian empire. Michael reigned thirty-three years. By 
his wisdom, and the mildness of his character, he restored ease 
and tranquillity to subjects who had been long deprived of those 
inestimable blessings; he encouraged them te industry, and gave 
them an exgmple of the’most laudable behaviour. 

His son Alexius Michaelowitz was superior to his father in the 
pre δὲ governing and sqund politics. He promoted agricukure. 
introduced ἀπο his, empite arts,and sciences, of which he was 
Kinself a lover; published a code of laws, still used in the ad- 
ministration Σοῦ juetice ; and greatly improved his army, bg 
mengling its discipline. .’ This he effected chiefly by the help of 
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strangers, most of whom were Scotch. Lesley, Gordon, and 
KXer, are the names of families still existing in this country. 

Theodore, or Fedor, succceded his father in 1677. He wag 
of a gentle disposition, and weak constitution; fond of, pomp 
aud magnificence, and in satisfying this passion contributed to 
polish his subjects by the introduction of foreign manufactures 
and articles of clegance, which they soon began to adopt and 
imitate. His delight was in horses, and he did his country a 
real service in the beginning and establishing of those fine breeds 
of them in the Ukraine and elsewhere. He reigned seven years ; 
and having on his death-bed called his bojars round him, in the 
presence of his brother and sister, ]van and Sophia, and of his 
half-brother Peter, said to them, “Hear my last sentiments; 
they are dictated by my love for the state, awl by my affection 
for my people: the bodily infirmities of Ivan "necessarily must 
affect his mental faculties; he is incapable of ruling a dominion 
like that of Russia; he cannot take it amiss, if 1 recommend to 
you to set him‘aside, and to Jet your approbation fall on Peter, 
who to a robust constitution joins great strength of mind, and 
marks of a superior understanding.” 

Theodore dying in 1682, Peter became emperor, and _,his 
brother Ivan remained contented. But Sophih, Jvan’s sister, 
a woman of great ambition, could not bring herself to subinit, 

The troubles which ensued; the imminent dangers which 
Peter escaped; his abolition of that turbuley and _ seditious 
soldiery, called the Strelitz; the οὐπηθόμς of lis half-sister 
Sophia to a monastery; all these were important events, which 
left Peter ipy the year 1689 with no other competitor than the 
mild aud ἀν Ivan; who dying not many years after, left him 
sole monarcMot all the Russias. : 

The acts at home and abroad, in peace and in war, of this 
stupendous and elevated génius, are too well known to be re- 
peated by me. Peter adorned his country with arts, and raised 
its glory by arins: he created a respectable marine; founded 
St. Petersburgh, a new capital, and ‘that from the very ground ; 
rendering it withal one of the first cities in Europe for beauty 
and elegance. , 

To encourage Ietters, lie formed academics, and invited foreign 
professors uot only to Petersburgh (his new city) but to lus 
ancient capital Moscow; at both which places these professors 
were inaintained, with liberal pensions. 

As a few specimens of literature froth both these cities have 
récently come to my hand, I shall endeavour to cnumerate them, 
2s I think it relative to my subject. 2 7 

1. Plutarchus περὶ Δυσωπίας, cat περὶ Toxyns—Gr. Lat. cum 
animadversionibus Reiskii et alior: suas adjecit Christianus ΕἾ 
dericus Matthei. ypis Universitatis Mosquengs, an. 1777- 
Rvo. ἂς: 
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2. Plutarchi libellus de Superstitione, et Demosthenis Oratio 


funebris, Gr. Lat. οἴη notis integris Reiskii et alior.—suas adjecit 


Christ. Frider. Matthei. T'ypis Ceesareee Mosquensis Univer- 
sitatis, an. 1778. 8vo. 

3. Lectiones Mosquenses, in two volumes, 8vo. bound to- 
gether, and printed at Leipsic, an. 1779: they contain various 
readings in different authors, and some entire pieces, all in 
Greek, collected from the libraries of Moscow, and published by 
the same learned editor. 

4. Isocratis, Demetri Cyd. et Michacl Glye aliquot Epistole, 
nec non Dion. Clirysostomi Oratio—Grve. Typis Unive sitatis 
Ceesarece Mosquensis. Svo. By the same learned editor. 

5. Glossaria Grieea minora, et alia Anecdota Greeea: a work 
consisting of ἐν parts, coytained under one volume, in a thin 
quarto, by the same able professor, printed at Moscow by the 
university tvpes, in the vears 1774, 1775. A catalogue of the 
several pieces in both parts,is subjoined to the end of the second 
part. Among the pieces in the first part are, Facerpta ex 
Grammatica Niceph. Gregore ; ex Glossario Oyrflli Alexandrini ; 
Glossarium in Epistolas Pauli; Nomina Mensium, those of the 
seeond part are chiefly theological. 

6. Motitia Sodicum M anuscriptorum Grecorum Bibliothe- 
ezrum Mosquensium, cum variis Ancedotis. Tabulis /lncis, 
Indicibus Jocupletissimis: edidit Christ. Friderieus Matthie). 
Mosque, Typ® Universitatis, an. 1776. ΟΣ 

This pubticatijm, on a large folio paper, is as yet incomplete, 
only sixty pages” being printed off. It ends, Partis prime 
Sectionis primie Finis. 

7. An Qde to the present empress, Cathari¥g> in ancient 
Greek and Russian. ; 

8. An Ode on the birth-day of Goristantine, second son to the 
grand duke, in ancient Greek and Russian: printed at Peters- 
burgh; and, as we Jearn from the title, ἐν τῇ Αὐτοκρατορικῇ 
᾿Ακαδημίᾳ τῶν ᾿Επιστημῶν, “in the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences.” . 

4 An Ode to prince Potemkin, ancient Greek and Russian, 
and printed (as before) an.-1780. 

10. An Ode, consisting of Sttophe, Antistrophe, and Epode, 
ancient Greck and Russian, made in 1779, in honour of the 
empress, the- great duke and duchess, and Alexander and Con- 
stantine, their two sons, grandsons to the ctnpress. 

This Ode was sung in the original Greek by a largg number 
ef voices, before a numerous and splendid court in one of the 
mnperial palaces. e - ye 
« As T have a copy of this music, 1 cannot omit observing, that 


e « β᾿ ϑ ᾿ . « . 
it Is a genuine exemplar of the ancient Antiphona, so wel} known "Ὁ 


e . re . 9 
to the churéh in Very rgmote ages. On this plan, two complae 
choirs (each consisting of trebles, counters, tenors, and bases) 
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sing against each other, and reciprocally answer; then unite all 
‘of them; then separate again, returning to the alternate re- 
sponse, till the whole at length concludes in one getieral chorus, 
The music of this ode may be called purely vocal, having no 
other accompaniment but that of an organ. 

The composer was no Jess a man than the celebrated Paesiello, 
so well known at present, and so much admired, both in Italy 
and elsewhere, for music of a very different character, 1 mean 
his truly natural and pleasing burlcttas. 

Those who are curious to know more of this species of music, 
may consult the valuable Glossary of Spelman, under the word 
Antiphona, and the ingenious Musical Dictionary of Rousseau, 
under the word Antienne. 

11. A short copy of Greek elegiac verses, printed at Petets- 
burg, in the year 1780, and addtessed to prince Potemkin, 
with this singular title, ᾿Επίγραμμα ἐπὶ τῆς παμφαοῦς καὶ 
χαρμοσύνου γοργειοφορίας, τῆς κοινοτέρως μασκάραδος καλου- 
μένης, ἣν, x. TA. Thus Englished: “A poem on the splendid 
and delightful* festivity, where they wear Gorgonian visors; 
more commonly called a masquerade; which prince Potemkin 
eclebrated,” &e. " ” 

A better word to denote a masquerade could “hardly have 
been invented than the:word here employed, yopyetogopia. An 
attempting to translate it, that I might express one word, 1 have 
been compelled to use many. 5 ἢ 

12. A translation of Virgil’s Georgics from the”“Latin Hex- 
ameters into Greek Hexameters, by the cefevrated Eugenius, 
famous for hg: treatise of Logic, published a few years since in 
ancient Gr@s at Leipsic. He was made an archbishop, but 
chose to resi his dignity. He is now carrying on this transla- 
tion under the protection of prince Potemkin, but has as yet 
gone no further than to the end of the first Georgie. 

The work is printed on a large folig paper, having the 
origina] on one side, and the translation on the other. Copious 
notes in Greck are at the bottom of the several pages. “ 

Take a short specimen of the performance. 


© 
Continuo, ventis surgentibus, aut freta ponti 
Incipiupt agitata tumesarre, et aridus altis 
Montibus audiri fragor ; aut resonantia longe 
Littora misccri, et nemorum increbrescere murmur. 
᾿ Geor. i. 356. 


: Αὐτίκα, ἐγρομένων ἀψμέμων, πορθμοῖς ἐπὶ πόντου 
“AAS τε σαλευομένη oldaiver, καὶ κορυφαὶ δὲ 
Οὔρεος ἄκραι τραχὺ βοᾶσιν' ἀτὰρ μακρόθεν γε 
᾿Ακταὶ τ᾽ εἰνάλιοι ῥὰ βρέμονται, κ᾽ αἰγιαλοί re" 
Σμερδαλέον πνοιῆσι δὲ μυκάετ᾽ αἷα καὶ ὥλε). 


ἥὲ 


ΣΟΥ these various printed works, the first six were sent me by 
the learned scholar above mentioned, Christianus Friderrcus 
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Mattheei, from Moscow; the last six I had the honour to receive 
from prince Potemkin at Petersburgh. ’ 

Besides the printed books, the learned professor at Moscow 
sent me a curious Latin narrative in manuscript. 

In it he gives an account of a fine manuscript of Strabo, be- 
longing to the Ecclesiastical library at Moscow. He intorns 
me, this MS. is in folio; contains four hundred and twenty- 
seven leaves; is beautifully written by one, whom he calls a 
Jearned and diligent scribe, at the end of the fifteenth or be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century; and came, as appears by a 
memorandum in the manuscript, from the celebrated Greek 
monastery at Mount Athos. 

Ife adds, (which is worth attention,) that almost all the Greek 
manyscripts whish are now preserved at Moscow were originally 
brought thither from this*monastery; and that, in the last 
century, by order of the emperor Alexius Michaclowitz and the 
patriarch Nico, by means of the monk Arsenius. So early in 
this country did a gleam of literature shew itself. 

He strongly denies the fact, that there is amy other MS. of 
Strabo besides this, cither at Moscow or at Petersburgh. 

ΟἿ the present MS. he has been so kind as to Send me colla- 
tions, takenefrbm the first and second book. 

» After this he mentions the unpublished hymu of Homer upon 
Ceres, and the fragment of another by the same poet upon 
"Bacchus; bot of which, since I heard from him, have been 
published Le Rukgpkenins at Leyden, to whom my correspondent 
had sent them f%m the Moscowan library. 1 

Ife has been gencrous enough to send me cogiecs of all the 
books he has published, for which valuable county 1 take this 
public opportunity of making my grateful acknovg¥dgments. 

With regard to all the publications here mentioned, it is to be 
observed, that those from Petersbérgh are said to be printed in 
the wmperial academy of sciences; those from Moscow, Ὅν the 
types of the imperial university; each place by its style in- 
dicating its estublishment.’ ᾿ 

Jn justice 40 my son, his majesty’s minister to the court of 
Russia, it is ificumbent upon me to say, that all this information, 
and all these literary treasures, have been procured for me by - 
his help, and through his interést. . 

Τ must not conclude without observing, (though perhaps it may 
be a repetition,) that the efforts to civilizathis country did not ° 
begin frog Peter thé Great, but were much? older. A small 
glimmering, like the first day-break, was seen under ezar lvan, 

» In the middle of the gxteenth century. ; 

-. This dawn of givilizing becgme more conspicuous a century 
afterwards, under ezat Alexius Michaelowitz; of whom, as well | 
as of his s@n Theodore, or /ador, we haye spoken already. 

δι under the Gréat Peter it burst forth, with all fhe 
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splendour of a rising sun, and (if I may be permitted to continue 
‘my metaphor) has continued ever since to ascend towards its 
meridian. t 

More than fifty years have passed since the death of Reter; 
during which period, with very little exception, this vast empire 
has been governed by female sovereigns only. All of them have 
pursued more or less the plan of their great predecessor, and 
none of them more than the illustrious princess who now reigns. 

And so inuch for literature in Russia, and for its progress 
towards being civilized, 


ὧι 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ir was proposed, as mentioned in ‘p. 399 of this work, to have 
joined a few notes to the pieces contained in the preceding 
Appendix; but the work crowing larger than was expected 
PT gt g§ targer " gota, 
the notes, as not being essentially parts of 11, have been omitted. 
ae yi Ἃ 
One omission however we beg to supply, because it had hap- 
iat et : ᾿ 
pened through inadvertence. Besides the Arabic translations 
from the Greek, mentioned in the Appendix, part fhe first, there, 
7 3 ὴ 3 
are also translations of Hippocrates, Gialen, and the, old Greek 
physicians, whom the Arabians, as they tran&jated, illustrated 
‘with comments, and upon whose doctrines they formed many 
compositions £*f their own, having been remarkably famous for 
their study 4 knowledge of medicine. 
[1 


INDE X 


TO 


THREE 


ACQUIESCENCE and gratitude, their force, 
100 and x. 

Affections, reciprocute with our ideas, 4(). 
their force, when raised by music, ibid. 
Agatho, 13, ». > ‘ 
Alexander Aphrodisieasis, his account of 

active efficient gauses, 2, 2. of speech, 
G1, 2. of the Stoic estimate of externals, 
89, x. of the necessity of justice to the 
worst societies, 106, 2. ᾿ 
Ammonius, 6, αν, 1]. », 122. 13,2. 14,,π. 
18. 2 Glia. 935, ν. 97. ἡ. 
Andronicus Rhodius, 2, 7. 87, 7 88, 2. 
Antipater, his notion of the end of man, 
οὶ, 22. τ 
Antoninys, unites βόδια] and rational, 66, 2. 
describes law universal, 73.2. his notion 
of κατόρθωσις, or rectitude of conduct, 
bid. quoted, 76,7. 77,2 90, % 105, %. 
his nytion of δαί Ἂν, or genius, 91, 2. οὗ 
the universe, (6, ». ge τὸ or intellect, 


98, 2. 99, 2. of Ugh, the animating 
Wisdom, 101, 2. of evil, ibid. un. of 
tinging our minds, 102, 2. of philo- 
sophical exception, or reserve, ibid. γι. 
joins justice gnd piety, 107, x. 

Archidemus, his notion of happineas, 84, 2. 

Arcidainas, noble sentiment of, 26, 2. 

Archytas, 84, 2. 

Aristocles, 26. ἡ. 

Aristotle, his notion of art, 2, 2. 5,2”. 6,7. 
of ‘active efficient causes, iid. of the 
eVarious modes of human action, °4, 7. 
of compulsion, 5, 2, of man’s natural, 
power, zbid. of his acquired power, or 
habits, zhi. of operations, purely natural, 
itd. of nature, 6, 2. of a contingent, 
1], » of the subjects of philosophy, 
12, ». of chance and fortune, 13, 2. 
proves from thejr existence that of mind 
and nature, thud. quoted, 14,2. 30, 2. 
95, 2. his notion of human choice, or 
determinaticA, 15, 2. of fimal causes, 
16,2. 19,2, of energies, 18,2. makes 
life itself an energy, did. final causes 
twofold, 30, » his division of arts, 

* «#21, 2, enufseration of causes, 23, 2. 
quoted, 46,2. his iden of ghod, 49, », 
proves man secial fram speech, 61, 2. 
quuted, 5, 7.936, ἡ. 6G, 2. dolds the 
same science of contraries, 69, 2. his 
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account of happiness, 69, 2. 85, y. gives 
that of Xenocrates, 85, 2 accounts for 
the pleasure arising from imitations, 
35, ”. his account of sentiments, 36, 2. 
of the end of tragedy, 37,2. of characters 
or manners, 38, 2, etymoulogizes the word 
ethics, 103, τι. makes self and sociul 
one, 106, 2. makes happiness the univer- 
sal object, 108, 2, his treatise concerning 
philosophy, quoted from a manuscript, 
2h, ἡ. 

Arrian, See Kpictetud. 

Art, considered ἂν an efficient cause, 2—9. 
its material cause, 410. 1]. its final, 
1l4—J]6. its formal, 17—20. loves for- 
tune, why, 13, 2. what, 2 and x. 4, 8. 
how distinguished from chance, 2 and Ὁ, 
4, 5and2. 12. how from compulsion, 
2 and 2 5. how from volition, 3 and 

5 a, how from natural power and 

instinct, iid. how thom power divine, 

4, and 6 2. its influence on the ele 

ments, 21. on animals irrational, 22. ° 

on man, zbid, the safe us mind, ibid, 

inane and false art 2. Peripatetic 
description of art, ὁ Stoic, ibid, 
that of Quintilian, of Cicero, 


ibid. 
ibid, of Cleanthes, ἐδώ, of Nicephorus 
Blenunides, iid. art considered in four 


20. 


views, arts, their comparaéive pri- 
ority, 25, 2. cither necessary or elegant, 
25 and x the pretensions of each, 27. 
nitative arts iqitate through sensible 
media, 28. what numbers wanted to 
establish human socicty, 59, 

Artists, moral and inferior, how they differ, 
75, 76 and x. 


} 
Leauty, its effect, 90. 
Being, every specics of, conciliated to itself, 
57 and x. 
Being and well beihg, 27. 
Hlemmides, 9, 2. 
Bossu, 30, 2. 36, ». 38, ». 
Brutal, degradation of rational into, it, how, 
99, x. 
) 
Cresura re aa 39, 2. 
Capacity, 7. . 
Cause, ν᾽ οἰξδοίωινε, 2—8. material, 10---ῷ, 
final, 13-τ-ὸ0, 19. τς. formal, 11---ϑ0, 


? 
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final often concurs with formal, 19, n. 
final, twofold, ded. the four specics in 
one view, 23, 2. 

Chance, 2, 5, 2. 12, 2. 

Character, or manners, 36, 38. 

Chrysippus, his notion of law universal, 
72, π᾿ of good, 74, 2. of the rational 
pursuit even of externals, 88, 7. of the 
perfect man, 92, π. of futurty, 100, x. 
of evil, 101, ἢ. 

Cicero, his notion of art, 2, 2. quoted, 9, 7. 
48, n, 49, 2. for an active life, 54, 2. 
quoted, 57, 2. 64, x. his notion of por- 
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pleasurable, zbd. contemplative, 54, in 
the life of virtue joined to health and 
competence, 69, 70. of pure virtue alone, 
73. end, not in the success, but in recti- 
tude of conduct, tlid. 74, x. Ql, x. in 
the mere doing, tid. and 73, .  con- 
firmed by examples, 78— 81, moral end 
ditfers from other ends, how, 76 and x. 

Energics, ἡ. how they differ from works, 
18,19. in them and works all arts end, 
17—19. casy. when habitual, 6, 2. 

Enthusiasm, the rational, and the savage, 
101. 


tentse 65, ἡ. supposes one reason, one Epictetus, his idea of good, 45, 2. 46, π΄ 


truth, and one law to gods and men, 66, 2. 
his argument against injustice, ibid. 
holds virtue agreeable to nature, 68, 2. 
his definition of a moral office, or duty, 
69, π. his account of the Peripatetic idea 
of happiness, ibid. and 70, 2. the Stoic 
objection to it, 70, 2. of law uni- 
versal, 72,n”. translates κατόρθωσις, (3,2. 
his account of the Stoic happiness, 
74, ». 76, n. quoted, 78, 2 79, x. 
80, ». 8], 2. 82, % 83, 2. 84, ἢ", 

' 86,9. 91, ν- 94, n. 99,2. his account 
of the Stoic πάθος. 86, n. of their regard 
to the sucial system, 88,2. to externals, 
89, π. good or interest, his account of it, 
90, n. of the perfeet man, 91,2. 93, 2. 
of the universe, as one city, 96, 2. Joins 
se/f'and social, 106, 2. his high notion of 
justice, eid. whence he derives human 
reason or mind, 99, 7 lis notion of 
habit as to morals, 103, 2. quoted, 
100, 2. 108, 2. ᾿ 

Cleanthes, his n 


n of happiness, U2, 2. 
of evil, 101, is verses, ] (2, 

Clemens Alexart, ius, 93, 2. 

Compulsion, 2, 5, ». 

Contingents, what, 11, 2. 
racter, 12, 2. 

Contrarizs known through the same habit 
or faculty, 68 and z. 


differ in cha- 
9 


Aaluwv, or genius, what, 85, τ. 91), π. 
99,” 101, 2”. affords an elegant ety- 
mology to εὐδαιμονία, happiness, 91, ἢ. 

Demetrius Phalereus, 30, 1. 

Desire, how to be treated, 99 and 2. F 

Dialectic, what, 94, n. 

Dio Chrysostom, 2, 2. 

Diogenes Luertius, 9, ». 19, 2. 46, a. 
66, 2. defines a moral office, or duty, 
69, 2. law universal, 72, 2. quoted, 
76, 2. 18. π. 80, 7. 82,2. 83, πα. 84, Ἢ. 
85, nm. 108, ». his account of passion, 
according to the Stoics, 87, ». their 
apathy, what, did. their eupathies, or 


a 


49, xn. 73, 2. quoted, 54, 2, 73, x. 
99, ». makes life the subject to the 
moral artist, 75, 2. quoted, 77, ». 81,2. 
recommends congistence, dad. his accgunt 
of Stoic apathyy 87, ἡ.  distifiguishes 
passions from naturel affections, did, 
maintains the social system, ibid. life a 
drama, 89, 2. wise advice of his, 90, 2. 
makes good the common object of pur 
suit, zbid. his notion of proficiency, 95, x. 
of the world, as one city, 96, x. of 
reason and intellect, 98, 99, 2. reason 
degraded, how, 99, 2. our own, whence, 
ibid. his advice about denire, ebid. tmeats 
man as a part of tht whole, 10, n, his 
doctrine as to futurity, 26%. his notion 
of habit in morals, 103, 2. quoted, 99, 2. 
102, 2 103, ». makes self and social 
one, 105, 2. rests ain pious and yationdl 
acquicscence, 198, 2. , what error he 
would adofit, ἀν 

Epicurus, his epistle, when dying, 79. his 
account of happiness connected with 
virtue, 83, ἡ. 

Evdaimovia, See Δαίμων. ς 

Εῤδαίμων, ctymolomzed morally, 85, 
921, 2. 

Evil, 65, ». 97, 2. 101, 2 106, 107, 2. 

Eustathius, 29, 2. 

Externals, not necessarily conducive 
happiness, 71. accurate knowledge 
then requisite, why, 75, 83. 


of 


Final, Sce Cause. 

Fortitude, natural, why, 68. 

Fortune, 12, x. loves art, why, 13, 2. 

Friendship, real, exists only among the 
virtuous, 88, 2, 

Futurity, its force, either as unknown oF 
known, 100, 101 and x, 


Gale’s Opuscula, 84, 2. é 

Generals, or universals, their characte!, 
94,2. 98. = 

Genius. See Δαίμων. : 


Ud 


well-feelings, 88, 2. quoted, tid. and « God, superior torall art, how, 6, 2 te phir’ 


95, virtue and felicity, one, 101, 2. 
Duty. See Mora] Offices. 
Eud of man, and. human action, examined 
in tho life political, 51. lucrative, 52. 


losophizing, why, tid, works uniformly, 
according to one idea - f perfection, 65 
and ». . the same with ‘right reason an 

universal law, 72, x. 73.%. the stalidard 
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of perfection, according to Plato and 
scripture, 95, n. the universal reason, 
99. or mind, 10]. pervades and rules 
the whole, id. and n. 26, . made all 
men ffee, zbid. himself universal, one, 
and ever in energy, 27, 7. 

Good, absent, leads to art, 15. this absent 
good described, and its characters given, 
15, 16.) sovereign, 45 and 2. always 
complete, 70. various descriptions of it, 
12, 2. its original preconceptions or cha- 
racteristics, 45, 46. agreeable to nature, 
47 and #. conducive to well-being, 47. 
accommodated to all places and times, 50 
and az. durable, 48 and 2. self-derived, 
iid. its characteristics applied to deter- 
mine what is happiness, 71, 77,9]. good, 
yot in caternals, butgin their.proper use, 
75, 7% pursued by eall, 90 and 5.9 108 
aid 2, See Happiness. ᾿ 

Ciospel, yuoted, 95, x. 

Ciratis, nothing to he had, 103 and a. 

Gratitude and acquiescence, their ‘force, 
LOU, 107. . 


Habit, 3, 102, 103 and ἢ. 

Handel, 3), 41, ». 

Jeppiness, in virthe joined t health 
competence, 74. Fhow: far adequate and 
wrfect, 70, τὶ. “τ virtue *' + +, or ree- 
bude of conduet, the mere doing, 
without regard gto success, 72- 74. in 

δ΄ congjstence, in cNbrienee, in selection and 
rejection, 82,83 andy. in performance 
of moral offices, 82 μα ν. concurring 
sentiments of different sects of philoso- 
phers on the subject of happiness, 64— 
86, 2. virtue and happiness, one, 101, x. 
real selfintgrest and happiness, one, 
105. #. pursued by all, 108 and 2. 

liccato, the Stoic, 89, 2, 

Hermes, called Kowds, or Common, why, 
4G, 7. 

Hobbs, his account of happipess, 86, 2. 

Ilomer, 51, 2. 25, 2. 

Elprace, 7, 30,7. 32, 38, 41, 55, 75,%. 78, 
81, η. 5,0. 95. μ, 


Tdeas, in poctry we'ferm our own, in paint- 
ing we take them from the artists, $4, 35. 
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Individuals. See Particulars. 
Injustice, unnatural, why, 66,2. 106, ». ° 
Instinct, 4. ditferent from reason, how, 


Interest, all governed by, 105. and justly, 
thid. a detached one, impossible, zhid. a 
social one, happiness, ἐδ, private and 
public, inseparable, 105, 2. 

Joannes Grammaticus. See Philoponus. 

Justice, natural, why, 67, 106 and 2. joined 
by the Stoies to piety, 107, ». 


Κοινὸς vous, common sense, 46, 2. 
Κατόρθωσις and κατόρθωμα, 73, ἢν 


Language, its rise, 27, πὶ founded in com- 
pact, ἐμά, See Speech. 

Law, universal, described, 72, 73,2. the 
same us right reason, 66,2”. and as God 
himeelf, 73, 2. 101. 

Legislators, their high character, 22, 26, π᾿ 

Liberty. the gift of God, 26,2. philosophic, 
what, 102, ὃ 

Life, 55. life according to virtue and to 
moral offices, the Same, 69 and πὶ life, 
and its events, the subject-matter to tlfe 
moral artist, 75,2. life, human, a drama, 
80 and x. 99 and n. 

Lives, four sorts of, 50 and. the political, 
51, thy lucrative, 52, the pleasurable, 
52, 53. the contemplative, 54, 55. all 
inadequate, ébid. active and social, ibid. 

Love, philosophic, its =pTogress and end, 
100 and x. 102. 

ovic, when useful, when not, 108. 


Man, his nature and cor} 
58—O66. by nature, jal, 58—62, rae 
tional, 62-66. the ect man, 91 and 
ῃ. 103, 104, man,™i part only of the 
whole, 100 and 2 made by God and 
ature, not a slave, but free, 26, ἢ. 

Mankind, their modes of action, 43 2. 

Manners, or characters, 36, 2. 38. 

Manuscript, of Philoponus, 25, 2. 
clus, 46,2. 94, 4. 

Master-knowledge and science, 37, 99, 108, 
26, 9. 

Maraortexvia, what, 8, 2. 


tution, examined, 


of Pro- 


» Matter, 97, 2. 


reciprocate with affections, 40. ideas,, Maximus Tyriyis, 92,2. 


specific, their high rank, 93, 94 and x. 

Jerome, his notion of the Stuics, SU, 2. 

Ill. See Evil. ; 

Imitation, objects of, diifereng from the 
media of imitation, how, 28. extend 
further than the media, iid. and 29, 30. 

Iniftatipn, media of, what to painting, 28, 

29. whateto music, 28, 31, 33. what 


Mctaphysies, called so, why, 26, 2. 

Milton, 32, 34,2. 39,2. δά, 73,2. 

Mimetic. Scc, limitative. 

Mind, recognises the natural world through 

9 ‘ . . 
the senses, “27. particular, minds, har- 
mony of, with the universal, 101, fou. 
the more respectable, how characterized, 
97, 2. 


* «to poctry, 28, 33. whence imitations bys Moral office, defined, 69 and x. happiness, 


different arta derive their preeminence, 
28, 29. imitstion nafural to man, and 
pleasing, why® 35. ° 

mithtive arts, 27. : 


to live performing them, 84 aml n. 
Morals, united with religion, 96. 
treated apart, bed. 
Motion, its species, witla view to the mi- 
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metic arts, 30, 3). natural differs from 
musical, how, 3]. imitated by painting, 
how, 29. more motions in music than in 
poetry, 33. 

Music, art of, its media of imitation, 33. 
its subjects, 30. imitates joy and gricf, 
how, 31. its imitation far inferior to that 
of painting, why, ibid. its ctlicacy de 
rived elsewhere, 39. by help of natural 
media, imitates nearly as well as poctry, 
though inferior, 33, 34. an ally to poetry, 
how, 39. raises affections, rather than 
ideas, 40. its force in conscyuence of 
this, 40, 41. objections to singing of 
dramas, solved, 41. 

Musical discords, different to different 
hearers, whence, 97. 


Nations, comparative estimate of, how to 
be formed, 27, 2. 

Nature, divine, human, brutal, vegetable, 
3. defined, G, x. 12, 2. her treatment 
of man, 43 and x, how distinguished 
from, and opposed to reason, 64, 65. 
governed by one efficient cause, 65. when 

‘and why she deviates, 65,2. the pri- 
marics of nature, τὰ πρῶτα τῆς φύσεων", 
what, 7, 2. 

Natural philosophy, its order in the rank 
of sciences, 26, 7. : 

Necessary, and impossible, 12, x. 

Necessity, natural, how distinguished from 
natural desire, 5.n. 18, ». 

Nicias, the painter, his judicious remarks 
on the subjects of his art, 30,7. 


Object of universg#toursuit, what, 168 anda. 
objects of pegfaytion, to be valued, not 
by their num, ibut their worth, 97, 1. 


Painting, art of, its media of imitation, 28. 
its subjects, 29. limitates sounds, motifns, 
passions, affections, characters, how, zed, 
38. its best subjects, how circumstanced, 
30, 34. confined to an instant, as to time, 
30. not so as to space, eid. 

Particulars, their characters, 98 and x. 

Paul, quoted, 72, 2. 

Perceptions, sensitive differ from intellec- 
tual, how, 66,2. 5 

Perfection, where, and how, it exists, 92.--- 
95. See Standard. 

Peripatetics, unite seff'and socal, 106, 2. 

Persius, 99, 2. ; 

Perspicuity, essential to arts, 30, 7. 

Philoponus, 19, 2. 64, 2 2), ἢ, 

oannes Girammaticus. 

Philosophers, the concurring sentiments of 
‘various sects of, concerning happines 
and moral ends, illustrated from the Py 
thagoreins, 84, 2. the Socraties, 85, 4 
‘the Peripatetica, zd, the, Ipicurean 

* shid. Thomas 4] obbs, 86, x. the Stoics 
pussim. 
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INDEX TO THREE TREATISES. 


Philosophy, its progress, and end or uim, 
necording to the Peripatetics, 11,2. ac- 
cording to the Platonics, 97, 98,2. phi- 
losophy ancient, differént in its method 
from modern, how, 98,2. 108 ¢hreefuld 
division according to the ancients, 18, ἢ, 
the first philosophy, what, and why so 
ealled, 26, x. 

Physies, when useful, when not,108, prior 
to metaphysics, why, 26, 2. 

Physical events, their different effect on 
weak, and on gencrous minds, 26, 2. 

Piety, connected with virtue, 106, 107, 
their different employs, 107, 2. 

Plato, his idea of (ἑοῦ not philosophizing, 
and why, G,”. of the invention of arts, 
lig. of the sovercign good, 45, 2. his 
argument for socy ty, 60, 7. 63,2. queted 
Ben. 16,2. 64,7 G8,u. 75, πο 79, 80. 
90,n. OO, x W6,e. 108.2. makes 
(ἰο the standard, 95, 2. his ph iloso- 
phical synthesis, 96. 7. his progress of 
love, 100, 2. . 

Pintarch, deseribes law universal, 73, ἡ, 
quoted, 46, 7. 57, 2 73,0. 74,0. BT, ἢ, 
88m OQ. OSs. 10}..». 108, ἡ. 

Poetry, art of, its media of imitation, 28. 
media partly natuch, partly artiieial, 
thid. 32. ats force be help of natura! 
media, 32. in this view, limited, 33. gud 
inferio: to painting, had. 35. but nearly 
equal to moc, 33, octry, its force by 
help of an Rea μι lagyguage? 
34. inferior tognaintiag, where the sub- 
ject i» mosf Νὰ st ν adapted to painting, 
hid, the reason, hed. 7. superior to 
music, 3.9. poctry, the objects most per- 
fectly adapted to it, deseribed, 36-38. 
115 force in these last sulects, 38. com- 
pared to painting, iad. to music, 39. 
greatly superior to both, and why, zhad. 
associates with music, how, iid. derives 
power merely from its numbers, dbid. 

Porphyry, 98,,2. 

Portents, and mousters, what and whence, 
G5! ἢ. Φ 

Power, 7. natural, prior to energy, 5. #. 
how different from habit, or custom’ ἐμ, 

Practice and theory, 44, 

Preconceptions, προλήψεις, 45, 46 and x. 
defined, 46, 2. 

Proclus, manuscript of, quotations from, 
46,47, n. 94, 1. 97, λα. 

Proficiency, 95 and 2. 

Prudence, natural, and our interest, 67. 

ι 

Quintiliaa, his account of μοταιοτεχνία; ΟΣ 
inane and false art, 8, 4. of energies and, 
works, 15, ». of speech, 61, 2. of the 
event, im rhetsric, 75, 2. “of the forceel™ 
music, 40, x. of the perfect orator, 93, 4 
95, a ὃ «' ; 


Raphael Urbin, 30, 2. 34, 2. 
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Reason, natural to man, 63. different from 
instinct, how, 62, 63. rational implies 
social, 66, nm. reason and law, the same, 
ibid. its oe ἀμ 98, 99 and 2 uni- 
versal, see God. 

Reason, adegraded, how, 99 and 2, 

Rectitude of endeavours, or conduct, 72, 73 
and #. proposed as the sovercign good, 
72, 743. examined by our preconceptions 
of good 77, 78. explained, 73, x- 

Religion, connected with morals, 96, 107. 
wwe Piety. 

Reserve, philosophical, what, 102 and x. 


Salvator Rosa, 30, 2. 

Sanctius, 6], ἡ». 

Scalivzer, 14 7. 18, ». 19, 9, 

Science, its objects, what, 94, 1. 27, ἡ". 

SoM, 47,2. Sve Toterost, Happiness, Virtue. 

Scelfdenial, discussed, “404. a 

ΘΠ σα, his accovnt of the eauses, 23, 2. 
quoted, 76, 2. 84, 2. his notion of the 
perfeet man, 94,95, 2, of futurity, 100, 7. 
of philosophic reserve, 102, 2. traflates 
Cleanthes, ébed. ; 

Sense. objects of, their character, 94, 2. 
97, 28, % common, what, 46, 7. 

Sentiments, their description and end, 36, 7. 

Seftus Empiricus, 93, 2 

Shaftes*ury, carl of, quoted, 30, 2. 81, 2. 

2100, i. 
Shakspeare, 44. 
esimphicius cxplaity the Stoic definition of 

mow duty, 69, νὰ 

Social affectiong, naturgl, G0, 87, 88, ἡ. 
social principle raphe in rational, GG, 2, 
contributes to happ.ness, 78. 

Society, natural to man, 61, 88, ὦν pre- 
gress of a rising one, fiom it~ -»mmenee- 
ment to itp@ompletion, 25, 26, 2. neces- 
sary to the production of science, why, 
20, 27, 4. 

Socrates, his notion of happiness, 79, 
74, 2. Ins profimency, 95 and wv. 

Soul of man, has various fagulties, 104. 

Sounds, imitated by painting, how, 29. 

®anusical, ditlerent from natural, haw, 31. 
intenor to those of poctry, mn the view 
of imitation, why, jo. 

Speech, its powers natural, Ὁ]. our: social 
nature proved from it, G1, 7. its origin, 


oe 
afte 


80, 


Spenser, 53. 
Sportsmen resemble philusophers, how, 78. 
Standard, when found among the many, 
when among the fow, 64 amd x2. natural 
state, a stafidard for what, 93 and 2. of 
perfection, enatural and moral, 93, found 
in no*one individual, zhid. and 2. general 
reasoning’ gn the idea of standard, 95, 2. 
God, the moral stand&rd, ἐμ). reason, & 
standard, 98, 
Stobivus, his Bcount of the virtues, 68, x. 
makes virtue agreeable to wature, tid. 
defines a moral dutv. did. anoted, 17, a. 
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81, κ. 82. α. 83, 2. 84,2. 87, ἡ. 

Stoic philosophy, its idea of the sovereign 
good, 45—52. objects to the Peripatetic® 
idea, and why, 68, 2. its notion of law 
universal, 72, 73, 2. holds its idea of 
good most consonant to our preconcep- 
tions, 74, #2. resembles the Christian reli- 
gion, 44, 80 and 2. takes not away the 
difference in things, but establishes it, 
86 and 2. suppresses no natural affections, 
tdad. its apathy, what, 86-——88, πα. what 
not, 87, ὡς its idea of the perfect moral 
character, 38, 2. its attachment to the 
social scheme, ἐφ. Stoic system, what 
it is not, 87, 88. what it is, 89,90. did 
not reject externals, 89, 2. its perfect 
man, 93, « 95, κ᾿ made real self and 
social the same, 105, 2. 

Substances, their species, 26, 2. 97, 98. 


Temperance, natural, why, 67. 

Terence, places good not in externals, but 
in their proper use, 75, 2. 

Themistius, 12, 2. 13, «. holds the sume 
science of cuontraries, 68, 2. gives the 
Stvie account of tht passions, 87, 7. cha- 
racterizes the mort eacellent mind by its 
objects, how, 97, 7. 5 

Theory, compared to practice, 45, 103. 

Things, not indifferent, 56. their value 
adjusted by the peculiar nature of each 
species, 57. division of them with respect 
to beings sensitive, 56. philosophy takes 
not away their distinction, 86 and 2, 

Tragedy, end of, explamed, 37, x. 


Valerius Maximus, 2, 2. 
Varro, his notion of ge 
Verse, LKinglish heroic, " 
Vice, as much self-de; 

104. 

Virgil, his account of the cause which gave 
virth to arts, 17, 2. quoted, 32, 44, 70, 
95, 97. . 

Virtue, cardinal virtues, 68 and 2. virtue 
connected with religion, 96. inseparable 
from self, 47, 7, 105, 106 and x. 

Universe, one city or commonwealth, 96, 
97, 100, 101, 102, how we rise to its 
idea, 96. the mansion of Jove, where all 
is fair and good, 97, 2. 


s, 91, 2. 


in, as in virtue, 


Well-being, compared to mere-heing, 27. 

Whole, man, a part of, 100 and x. 

Wise men, the seven, their character and ' 
employ, 26, 2. "« 


Xenocrates, his notion of happiness, 85, 2. 
of δαίμων. or genius, zed. and 91, x. 

Xenophon, 92, x. : 

Zeno, his account of the ὁπ of man, 81, 2. 
84, x. of a passion, or perturbation, 
πάθος, 7, . makes the passions t# be 
erroneous jugdinents, tid, 


INDEX TO ITERMES. 


ApsrcTivE, how it differs from other at- 
tributives, such as the verb and the parti- 
ciple, 171. verbal, did. pronominal, 172. 
strictly speaking can have no genders, 


the future, implied in all imperatives, 
162. explains the power of thmse past 
tenses, found in the Greck imperatives, 
thid. his idea of the infinitive, 165. his 
name for it, iid. quoted, 166, 168. his 


and. 
Adverbs, their character and use, 173. ad- notion of middle verbs, ἐδώ, qtoted, 169, 


verbs of intension and remission, 174. 
of comparison, 174, 175. of time, and 
place, and motion, 176, 177. made out of 
prepositions, 177. adverbs of interroga- 
tion, dbid. affinity between these last, 
and the pronoun relative, iid. adverbs 


170,174. explains the power and effect 
of the Greck article, 180, 18]. holds it 
essential to the pronoun not to coalesce 
with it, 182, 183. shews the different 
force of the article when differently 
placed in the same sentence 184. quoted, 


derived from every part of specch, 178. 
found in every predicament, zbid. called 
by the Stoics, πανδέκτης, tbid. 

JEschines, 239. 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis, 202, 206. 
account of fancy, or imagination, 219. 

Alexander and Thais, 137. his influence 
upon the Greek genius, 239. 

Amafanius, 238. 

Ammonius, his account of speech, and its 


186, 187. his idea of the preposition, 
192, 

Apuleius, short accfunt of him, 238. 59 

Aguinas, Thomas, qfoted, 381. 

Argument « priori and“a@ posteriori, 119, 
which of the two more natural to man, 
ibid. 

Aristophanes, 240. 

Aristotle, his notion of truth, 117. quoted, 
119. his notion of the difference hetween 


his 


‘relations, 118. of the progress of human 
knowledge from tomplex to simple. 120. 
of the soul’s two principal powers, 122. 
of the species of sentences, wid. his no- 
tion of Ciod, 133. quoted, 134. his notion 
of a verb, 142, 173. his notion of time, 
145, illustrates from Homer the species 
of modes or sentences, 159, quoted, 162. 
his notion of conjunctive particles, and 
of the unity which they produce, 187. 
quoted, 197. his account of sound, voice, 


things absolutely prior and relatively 
prior, thid. quoted, 131. his definition 
of a sentence, 122, οὗ a word, 123% of 
substance, 125. divide’ things ito sub- 
stance and accident, Mel, how many 
parts of speech he admitted, and why, 
126, 127. Ins notig® of genders, 129 
his account of the*metaphoricaleuse of 
sex, 131. guot@|, 133,442. his defini- 
tion of a verh, ¥®', his notion of a now, 
or instant, 146. sensation limited to it, 


articulations, &¢209, 211. of the dis- 
tinction betwg@ira symbol and a resem- 
blance, 212. Wi: he thought the human 
body with τοβρυ to the soul, 213. his 
triple order of ideas or forms, 228, 

Analysis and synthesis, 117, 118, 962, 
analysts of cases, 196, 197, 199. 

Anaxagoras, 195. 

Anthologia Gr. 131. 

Antoninus, 170, 206, 235, 236, 239. 

Apollonius, the grammarian, explains tle 


146, 1417. of time, 147, 148, of time’s 
dependence on the soul, 149. quoted, 
15], 173. his notion of ubstance, 176. 
calls Euripides ὁ ποιητὴς. 181. himself 
called the Stagirite, why, 162. ἃ dis- 
tinction of his, id. his defimition of a 
conjunction, 186. a passage in his rhe- 
toric explained, 187. his account of re- 
latives, 200. his notion of the divine 
natfire, 204. whom he thought it ws 
probable the gods should love, iid, his 


species of words by the species of let- 
ters, 125. his elegant name for the noun 
and verb, 126. quoted, 135. 
of a pronoun, zbid. and 13@. quoted, 137. 
explains the distinction and relation be- 
tween the article and the pronoun, 138. 
his two species of δεῖξις, or indicntion, 
139. holds a wide diference between th 
prepositivg and subjunctive articles, ‘bid. 
explains the nature of the subjunctive 
article, 140. corrects Homer from the 
doctrine of enclitics, 141. his notion of 
that tense called the preterifum per- 
jrotum, 155, ‘holds tLe soul’s disposition 
eculiarly explained by verhs, 158. his 
ration of the indicative mood, 16]. of 


his idea, 


notion of intellect a eaten objects, 
ibid. held words founded in compact, 207. 
quoted, 206, 209. his account of the 
clements, or Jetters, 210. his high notion 
of principles, ibid. quoted, 219, 226, 
379. his notion of the difference between 
moveable aud immoveable existence, 221. 
between 4ntellectual or divine pleasure, 
and that which is sulfordinate, tid. 
quoted, thid, his notion ofethe diving life 
or existence compared with that of man, a 
ibid., of the difference betweén the Grecks , 
and the Barbafians, 236. his charactc?, 
as a writer, compared with Plato and 
Xenophon, 240,+ corresp§nds with Alex- 
ander, 299. "6 


INDEX TO HERMES. 


Arithmetic, founded upon what principles, 
218. (See Geometry.) its subject, what, 
22u. owes its being to the mind, how, 
ibid. ‘ 

Art, what, and artist, who, 149, 218. 

Articlese 126. their near alliance with pro- 
nouns, 138. of two kinds, 179. the first 
kind, 179—184. the second kind, 184, 
185. English articles, their difference and 
use, 149. Greek article, 180. articles 
denote pre-acquaintance, ibid. thence 
eminence and notoriety, 181, 182. with 
whut words they associate, with what 
not, 182, 183. Greek article inarks the 
subject in propositions, 184. articles, in- 
stances of their effect, ibid. articles pro- 
nominal, 137, 138, 184. instances of 
their effect, 185, 217. subjunctive article, 
sec Pronoun relative or subjunctive. 

Articulation. See Vote. ες 

Asconius, 155, e 

Attributives, 125, 126. defined, 141. of the 
first order, 141—172. of the second 
order, 173-178. Sce Verb, Participle, 
Adjective, Adverb. , 

Aulus Gellius, short account of him as a 
writer, 238. 


Beecon, his notion, of universal grammar, 
117. of ancient languages and geniuses, 

,counpared to modern, 200. of mental 
separation or division, 205. of symbols, 
to convey ou thoughts, 2135. οὗ the 
anglogy betweerthe geniuses of nations 
and their languages, 236. 

Being, or nance Fertalilo, immutable, 
142, 224. temporeiy, superior to time, 
143. See Truth, God. 

Belisaaius, 161. 

Blemmides, Maicephorus, his notion of time 
present, 181, his etymology of Ἔπι- 
στήμη. 223. his triple order of forms or 
ideus, 231. 

Body, instrument of the mind, 205, chief 
object of modern philogophy, ἐξά, con- 
founded with matter, 206. human, the 

ὦ mind’s veil, 212. body, that, of mind, 
which has precedence in different rys- 
téms, 232. 

Boerhaave, 209. ἢ 

Boethius, how many parts of speech 
mitted as necessary to logic, 126. his 
idea of (iod’s existence, 143. illustrates 
from Virgil the species of modes or sen- 
tences, 160. quoted, 207. held language 
founded in compact, zd. refers to the 
Deity’s un@lterable nature, 22]. his no- 
tion of original, intelligible ideas, 233. of 
the difference between time (however 
immense)Jand eternity, 230. short account 
of his wrifings and ecl&iractce, 239. 

Both, differs from two, how, 183. 

Brutus, 238, $40. : 

ΓΝ δ᾽ 
Cesar, C. Julius, his laconic cpistle, 169, 


he ad- ; 
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Cesar, Octavius, influence of his govern- 
ment upon the Roman genius, 240. 

Callimachus, 132. 8 

Cases, scarce any such thing in modern lan- 
guages, 196. name of, whence, 197. no- 
minative, 198. accusative, 199. genitive 
and dative, 199, 200. vocative, why 
omitted, 197. ablative, peculiar to the 
Romana, and how they employed it, ébid. 

Causes, conjunctions connect the four 
species of, with their effects, 189. final 
cause, first in speculation, but last in 
event, zlid. has its peculiar mode, 158. 
peculiar conjunction, 189. peculiar case, 
200. . 

Chalcidius, 204. short account of him, 238. 

Chance, subsequent to mind and reason, 
226, 

Charisius, Sosipater, 177, 178. 

Cicero, 155, 166, 195, 196, 206, 207, 236. 
compelled to allow the unfitness of the 
Latin tongue for philosophy, 237. une 
of the first that introduced it into the 
Latin language, tijd. Ciccronian and So- 
cratic periods, 239. 

City, feminine, why,?131. 

Clark, Dr. Sam. 154, ᾿ 

Comparison, degrees of, 174, 175, why 
verbs udmit it not, 175. why incompa- 
tible with certain attributives, ibid. why 
with all substantives, zbid. 

Conjunction, 126. its definition, 186. its 
two kinds, 187. conjunctions copulative, 
tid. continuative, hid. suppositive, posi- 
tive, 168. caunal, collective, thud. disjunc- 
tive simple, 190. adversative, ihid, adver- 
sative absolute, dhid. of comparison, 191. 
adequate, élid. ina Byuate, wed. subdis- 
junctive, iid. some wmajunctions have an 
gas significatios en taken alone, 

92. 
Connucetive, 126. its two kinds, 185, 186. 
Bits first kind, 185—192, its second 
192— 196. Sce Conjunctiong Preposi- 
tion. 

Consentius, his notion of the neuter gender, 
129, of middle, verbs, 169. of the positive 
degree, 175. 

Consonant, what, and why so called, 210. 

Contraries, pass into each other, 155. de- 
structive of cach other, 190. 

Conversation. what, 233. 

Conversion, of attributives into substantives, 

128. of substantives into attributives, 

170, 172, of attributives into one’ 

another, 171. ‘gf interrogatives into re- 

latives, and vice versa, 177. of connec- 

tives into attributives, tid. 196. ° 

Corn. Nepos, 149. , 

Country, feminine, why, 131. ᾿ 


Damascius, his notion of deity, 231. ‘ 
Death, masculine, why, 132. brother to 
sleep, itd. aad 

Declension, the name, whence, 198. 
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Definitive, 126,179. See Articles, 

Definitions, what, 223. 

“Δεῖξις, 135, 139. 

Demosthenes, 13], 239, 240. 

Derivatives more rationally formed than 
primitives, why, 214. 

Design, necessarily implies mind, 226. 

Diogenes, the Cynic, 239, 

Diogenes Luacrtius, 127, 159, 162, 208, 
209, 210, 236. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 127. 

Diversity, its importance to nature, 189. 
heightens by degrees, and how, éhid. 

Donatus, 138, 195. 


« 

Farth, feminine, why, 130. 

Ecclesiasticus, 133. 

Klement, detined, 210. primary articula- 
tious or letters so called, why, hed. their 
extensive application, 211. See Letters, 

Empiric, who, 218. 

Enclitics, among 
character, 141]. 

English tongue, its rulp as to genders, 129, 
a peculiar privilege of, 134, expresses 
the power of contfadistinetive and en- 
‘clitic pronouns, 14). its poverty as to 
the expression oftmodes and tenses, 160, 
its analogy in the formation of participles, 
171. neglected by illiterate writers, ebid. 
force and power of its articles, 179— 
184. shews the predicate of the propasi- 
tion by position, as also the accusative 
case of the sentence, 124, 196, 197. its 
character as a language, 236. 

Epictetus, 206, 237. 

“Ἐπιστήμη, its etymology, 223. 

Kther, masculine, πε y, 130. 

Euclid, a differeng@ ctween him and Virgil, 
136. his theof® i founded upon what, 
215. 

Euripides, 132. 206. 

existence, differs from essence, how, 202% 

Experienez, founded on what, 218. 

Experiment, its utility, 218. conducive to 
urt, how, iid. beholden to science, though 
science not to that, tq. 


the pronouns, their 


Form and matter, 117, 119. elementary 
principles, 205. mysteriously blended in 


their co-existence, thid. and 207. form, , 


its original meaning, what, 206. trans- 
ferred from lower things to the highest, 
207. precaistent, where, ibid. described 
by Ciccro, 206, 207. in speech, what, 
207, 211. form of dorms, 206. triple 
order of forms in art, 224, in nature,’ 
295. intelligible or specifie forms, their 
peculiar, character, 221, 222, 225. 227. 

Fortune, feminine, why, 133. 

Fuller, 170. 

6 

Gaza, Theodore, his defimtion of a word, 
19. explains the persons in’ pronouns, 
136, hardly adthits the subjunctive for 
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an article, 139. his account of the tenses, 
154. of modes, 158, quoted, 161. cally 
the infinitive the verb’s noun, 165, 
quoted, 170. his definition of an adverb, 
173. arranges adverbs by classes, accord- 
ing to the order of the predicamests, 178. 
explains the power of the article, 180, 
quoted, 182. explains the different 
powers of conjunctive particles, 188, of 
disjunctive, 189, his singular explanation 
εἶ a verse in Ilumer, 190, quoted, 192, 
96, 

Ciemistus, Georgius, otherwise Pletho, his 
doctrine of ides or intelligible forms, 232, 

Genders, their origin, 129. their natural 
number, ibid. (See Sex.) why wanting 
to the first and second pronoun, 136, 

Genusand species, why they (but not indi- 
viduals) admit of pumber, 128. e 

Geo etry, founded of. what principlés, 218, 
that and arithmetic inlependent on ex- 
periment, zhi/. (Sce Science.) its subject, 
what, 222. beholden for it to the mind, 
how, ébid. 

God, expressed hy neuters, such as τὸ 
θεῖον, wumen, ον, why, 132, 133. as 
masculine, why, ἐλ, immutable, and 
superior to tine and its distinctions, 143, 
allwise, and always ‘ise, 204. inuneditite 
objects of his wisdom, What, ébid whom 
among men he may be supposed to low, 
iid. form of forms, sovereign artist, 
206, 207, 227. aboveg JL intensions and 
remissions, 164, 2208227, his exigtence® 


ww i . 


different from at of yan, how, 220, 
221. his divine Aetributes, aed. his ex- 


istence necessarily infers that of ideap or 
exemplary forms, 226, 227. exquisite 
perfection of these divine ideas or forms, 
227. his stupcendons νον φῦ all at once, 
231. region of trath, 164, 231, 235. in 
him knowledge and power wnte, 228. 

Good, above all utility, and totally distinct 
from it, 203. sought by all men, ibed. 
considered by all as valuable for itself, 
dd. intelectual, its character, zbid. See 
Scictee, God. Φ 

Gorgias. 132. 

Grammar, philosophical or universal, P17. 
how. essential to other arts, 118. how 
distinguished from other grammars, 120. 

Grammarians, crror of, ino naming verbs 
neuter, 168. in degrees of comparison, 
174. in the syntax of conjunctions, 186. 

Grecks, their character, a» a nation, 238. 
Asiatic Grecks, different from the other 
Greeks, and why, 239. CSecian genius, 
its maturity and decay, sid, a.) 

Cireek tonguc, how perfect in the expression 

of modes and tenses, 160, force of its 

imperative, in &he past tenses, 162° 
wrong in ranging interjections with 
adverbs, 201. its characterg.as a language, 

239, 241. “ὡς 

Grocinus, his'system of the tenses, 154. 


ΠῚ 
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Heraclitus, saying of, 119.° his system of 


things, what, 223. 

Hermes, his figure, attributes, and character, 
210. authors, who have writ of him, 
thid. sf 

Hesiodealied 6 ποιητὴς, the poet, hy Plato, 
182. 

Hoadly’s accidence, 154. 

Homer, 131, 132, 140, 141, 159, 160, 
185, 180, 196, 199, 206, 239, 240. 

Horace, 133, 140, 153, 158, 159, 164, 
169, 175, 178, 184, 192, 237, 241. 


181, 
166, 


Ideas, of what, words the symbols, 215— 
217. if only particulur were to exist, the 
consequence what, 214. general, their 
inijrontities, 215. undervalued by whom, 
and why, 211. of what faculty the ol- 
jects, 220, their char¥eter, 22%, 222, 231, 
the only objects of scfence and real hQow- 
ledge, why, 22% acquired, how, 218 
224. derived, whence, 224, Ac. their triple 
adder in art, 225. the same in nature, 
228. essential to mind, why, uae 7 
the first and highest ideas, character’of, 
228. ideas, thei: different sources, stated, 

234. their real source, 22h, 227. 

Jereniah, 235. 

Imitination, what, 21Y, difers from sense, 
how, zSéd. from’ ynemory and recollection, 


how, shed. 
Individuals, why gp called, 128. quit their 
i why, thd. and 129. 

theinginfinity, bow expressed by a finite 


Ξ character, how, 
number of wagds, τὰ, 180, 185, 216. 
hecome objects of krgwledge, how, 223, 


54. 
Instant. See Now. 
Intelleet. See Mind. 


Interjections, t®cir application and effect, 
201. no district part of speech with th: 
Greeks, thongh with the Latins, abd, 
their character and description, hed. 

Lnterrogation, its species explained and il- 
Justrated, 161,162. uiterragatives refuse 
the article, why, 183. 

Joannes Grammat. See Philoponus. 

Isocrates, 240. 

Δι κυΐ, 239. 


Kuster, 168, 

Kuowledge, if any more excellent than 
sensation, the cousequence, 224, 

Language, how constituted, 211. defined, 
215, founded_in compact, 2072211. (See 
Speech.) symhbolie, not intitative, why, 
212—-219. smposstble for it to express 

a the real essences of thingy, 213. its 

, double capatity, why necessary, 2 217. its 
Inatter, what, the. 115. form, What, tid, 
its precision and permanence, derived 
Wheneo, 216. “particular langu: TIER, their 
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identity, whener, 224. their diversity, 
whence, ibid. See English, Cireck, Latin, 
Oriental. 

Latin tongue, deficient in aorists, and how 
it supplies the defeet, 153. its peculiar 
use of the praterdum perferlum, 1 δῆ, 
has recourse to wuxiliars for some modes 
and tenses, 160. toa periphrasis for some 
participles, 17}. in what sense it has 
articles, 184. the ablative, a case pecu- 
liar to it, 197. right in separating inter- 
jections from the other parts of speech, 
201. its character as a language, 237. 
not made for philosophy, bid. punk with 
PBocthins, 238. 

Letters, what Socrates thought of their j in- 
Ventor, 21, divine honours paid him by 
the Kev ptians, id. See KJement. 

Liberty, its influence upon men’s genius, 
210. 

Life, connected with being, 151, 204 

Linneus, 130. 

Literature, its cause, and that of virtue, 
connected, how, 236. anuent, reeon 
mended to the study of the liberal, 241. 
its peculiar effect with regard to a man;s 
character, thid. 

Logic, what, 118. 

Longinus, noble remark of, 240. 

Lucian, 122. 


Lucilius, thd, 


Macrohins, short account of him, 238. 
quoted, L154, 163, 146. 

Man, rational and social, 117. his peculiar 
ornament, what, fad. first or prior to 
man, what, 119, 195.gshis existence, the 
mumner of, what, 22¢@how most likely 
to advance in happine 1. has within 
} nething divingy204, his ideas, 
whe * ived, 232—234. medium, 
tprough which he derives them, what, 
090. 282. his errars, whence, δ, to be 

orrected, how, ied. 

Manuscripts quoted, of Olvmpiodorns, 223, 
232. of Elaleponits, 117, 223, 227. οἵ 
Proclus, 226, 22%. of Damancius, 


231. 

Marcianus Capella, short account of him, 
238. 

Master artist, what forms his character, 

eo 149. 

*Matter joined evith form, 117, 119. 
original meaning, confounded by the vul- 
gar, how, 206. its extensive character 
according {8 ancient philosophy, 205, 
adeacribed by Cicefo, 307. of language, 
what, rid. described at large, 208, &g. 

Maximus Tyrius, his notion of the supreme 
intellect, 164, ° ᾿ 

Memory and recollection, what, 319, dis- 
tifyuished from imagination ae fancy 
how, tbrd. 

Metaphor, ity use, 195, 


its 
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Metaphysicians, modern, their systems, 
«What, 231, 
Milton, 120, 121, 130, 131, 162, 133, 134, 
140, 153, 160, 177, 194, 227, 236. 
Mind (not sense) recognises time, 148,149. 
universal, 164, 207, 220, differs not (as 
sense does) from the objects of its per 
ception, 204, acts in part through the 
body, in part without it, 205. its high 
power of separation, ard. and 222. pene- 
trates into all things, 205. νοῦς ὑλικὸς, 
what, 206. mind difters from sense, how, 
22), 222. the souree of union by viewing 
one in many, ἐξέ, of distinction by view- 
ing pany in one, 222, without ideas, re- 
sembles what, 228. region of truth and 
science, 223, that or body, which has 
precedence, 231, 232. mind, himan, how 
spontancous and easy in its energies, 221, 
all minds snuilar and congenial, why, 
ss be 
Modes or moods, whence derived, and to 
what end destined, 158. declarative or 
indicative, id, potential, id. subjunc- 
tive, 150. interrogative, ἐδώ], inquisitive, 
ibid. imperative, che. preeative or op- 
tative, id, the severa] species illustrated 
from Jiomer, Vireil, and Milton, hid. 
infinitive mode, its peculiar character, 
164. how dignified by the sStoies, ‘id. 
other modes resolvable into it, 165. its 
wpplication and coalescence, tha? wade of 
science, of conjecture, of proticicney, of 
legislature, 106, medes compared and 
distinguished, 160-—163. Greek mipera- 
tives of the past, explained aud illustrated, 
162. 
Moon, feminine, 
Motion, and ὁ 
imply time, 
Maretus, quoted, 37. 
Romans, ‘bad. 
Musonius Rufus, 238. 
α 


τυ, 150. 
hits privation, necessarily 
ὦ 


liis netion of the 


Names, proper. what the consequence if no 
other words, 214. their use, 216. hardly 
parts of lunguage, (ed. and 224. 

Nathan and David, 184. 

Natare, first to nature, first to man, how 
they dilfer, 119. frugality of, 209. na- 
tures subordimate subservient to the 
higher, 220, . . 

Nicephorus. See Blemmides. - 

Nicomachus, 227. 

Noun, or substantive, its three sorta, 127. 
what nouns susceptible of number, and 
Why, 128. only part of specch εἰ οἶς 
of gender, 129. 

A now, or instant, the hound of tune, but 
no part of it, 146. analogous to a point 
in a geometrical linc, eed. its usetwith? 
respect to time, did. its minute and 

q tlimsient prescnice illustraged, 15]. hy 
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this presence time made present, 150, 151. 
See Time, Place, Space. 

Number, to what words it appertains, and 
why, 128. ᾿ 

Ohjectors, ludicrous, 202. grave, thid. 

Ocean, masculine, why, 131. 

Olympiodorus, quoted from ἃ manuseript— 
his notion of hnowledge, and its degrees, 
221. of general ideas, the eobjects of 
science, 232. 

One, by natural coimeidence, 164, 167, 173, 
187, 193. by the help of external con- 
nectives, 187, 104, 

Oriental languages, number of their parts 
of spevch, 127. their character and ge- 
Nivs, 250, 237. 

Orplicus, 226, 

Ovid, 1552158, 11. . 

, ἐν . ᾿ 

Participle, how diferent *rom the verb, 113, 
1170. its essence or character, 171. how 
dierent from the adjective, fad. See 
Attributive, Latin and English tongues. 

*Atrticulars, how, though intuite, expressed 
by words which are hnite, 216. conse 
quence of attaching ourselyes wholly to 
them, 218, 

Pausanias, 109, ; e 

Pereeption and volition, the soule. leading 
powers, P21, 122. perception twojpld, 
2t7. in man what fust, PE, 218) 220, 
SCTISILIVG and ΠΟῪ by differ, how, 221 
if not correspondeht to its objects, οὗ 
roneous, 225. ξ΄ 

Period. See Simin: 

Peripatetic philosophy, ino the latter ages 
connnonly united with the Platonic, 163. 
What species of sentences it admitted, 
15% its notion of cuse.@97. held words 
founded mm compact, 207, 

Pervonius, his rational account of the per- 
subs Ti nouns and pronouns, 107. 

Persius, 138, 164,224. short account of his 
character, 238, 

Persons, first, second, third, their oricin and 
ust, 135, 136, Φ 
Philoponus, his notion of time, 147. οὗ the 
business of wisdom. οὐ plalosephy, 228. 

of God, the Sov ereign Artist, 227. 

Philosupheis, ancient, who not qualified to 
write or talk about them, 195, provided 
words for new ideas, how, ted. 

Philosophers, modern, their notion of ideas, 
217, 216. their employment, 218, their 
criterion of truth, thd. deduce all from 
body, 231. supply thé place of occult 
qualities, how, 232. ε " 

Philosophy, what would banisb it out of 
thy world, 202, its proper dusiness, what, 
223. aficient@ differs frofi modern, Hew, 
20.3, modern, its chief object, whit, ἐμ, 

Place, mediate and iminedfate, 151. appliet 
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to illustrate the present time, and the 
present instant, dd. its various relations 
denoted, how, 194,195. its latitude and 
universality, J94. 

Plato, 123, how many parts of speech he 
admited, 126, his account of genius 
and species, 128. quoted, 143, his style 
whounds with particles, why, 192. new- 
coined word of, 195. quoted, 211, in 
what le placed real happiness, 221. his 
two diferent and opposite ety mologics of 
ἐπιστήμην, 225, 224, lis idea of tune, 
231. quoted, 256. his character, as a 
writer, compared with Xenophon and 
Aristotle, 240. 

Pletho. See Gemistns, 

Pliny, his account how the ancient artists 
inscribed their names upon their Works, 
tb, 4 ᾿ 

Plutarch, 190. ᾿ δὰ 

Poetry, what, 118, 

Porphyry, 128. 

Position, its furee In syntax, 124, 183, 196, 
197. 

Prepositions, 126. defined, 192. their vse, 
19ι. their οὐσία! sumailication, ada. 
their subsequent and figurative, 195. 
their diferent appheation, ead. foree in 
cOmposition, Hud. gar 196, change mto 
adverss, 177, Pao. 

Pryciples, to be estimated from their conse- 

quences, 19, ag, 185,201. of wen and 

diversity. then Afferent ends and equal 
tnpwtanece to the nuiserse, 189. (See 

One, Union, ἴλην ernity.p elementary prin- 

ciples mystenously yiended, 205, thet 

invention difficult, way, 21}, those of 
arithuctic and geometry how simple, 

218. 

Priscian, defiu@ a word, 123. explains 
from plulosophy the poun and verb, 125, 
126. quoted, 127. explains how indiea- 
tion and relation differ, 135.) the nature 
of the pronom,, edad. of pronominal per- 
sons, 136. his season why the two first 
pronouns have no genders, 137. wiry but 
@ne pronoun of each sort, ehed. His 
articles with pronouns according to the 
Stdics, thid. a pprtiment observation of 
his, 142. explains the double powtr of 
the Latin preter ἥκηι, 153,155. his doc- 
trine concerning the tenses, 154. defines 
moods, or modes, 158. his notion of the 
buperative, 1G2. of the infinitive, 105. 
of verbs which naturally preeede the in- 
finitive, 160, of impersonals&, 168. οἵ 
verbs neuter, “bid. of the participle, 173. 
of the adverk, 174. of comparatives, 176. 

» quoted 9178. his reason why gertain pro- 

nouns coalesce not with the article, 182. 

‘xplains the different ®powegs of cou- 

nectives which conjoin, 187, 188. of con- 

nectives which disioine189, auoted, 193. 
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his notion of the interjection, 901. of 
suuud or voice, 200. is 

Proclus, his opinion about rest, 144. quoted, 
206. explains the souree of the ductrine 
of ideas, 226, 227. 

Pronouns, why so called, 135, their species, 
or persons, 136. why the first and second 
have no sex, 157. resemble articles, but 
how distinguished, 138, their coaleseenee, 
thd, their importance in lanenage, 139. 
relative or subjunctive pronoun, its nature 
and use, zé/, 140, those of the first and 
second person, when expressed, when not, 
140, ἐγκλιτικαὶ and ὀρθοτονουμέναι, how 
distinguished, eid. primitives, 1&tuse the 
article, why, 162. 

Protagoras, is notion of genders, )29. ἃ 
sophism of his, 159, 

Proverhs of Salomon, 230. 

Pubhus Syrus, 153. 


(Qualities, vecult, what in) modern philoso- 
phy supplies their place, 232. 
QQuintilian, 102, 84,236. 


Relatives, mutually infer each other, 189, 
200, their usual case, the genitive, sed, 

Rhetorig, what, 118. 

Romans, ther charocter as a nation, 337. 
Roman genius, its maturity and decay, 
239, JA. 


oo 


Sallustius Plilosuph. 25 t. 

Sanctius, his elegant ageount of the dif- 
ferent arts respecting speech, 118. quoted, 
127, 164, 168. rejeets impersonals, 168, 
quoted, 176. his notQgn of the conyjune- 
tion, atter Scaliger, 96. of the mter- 
jection, 201, 

Scaliger, his etymology quis, 110, his 
notion of tenses flomMirocinus, 154. his 
ics observation upon the order of the 

enses, 157. upon the pre-eminence *of 
the indicative mode, 166. his*account 
how the Latins supply the place of ar- 
ticles, 184. his notion of the canjunction, 
186. his subtle explication of its various 
powers, 167, 188, 196. his reason from 
philosophy why substantives do not coa- 
Jesee, 195. his origin of prepositions, 194, 
a his etyinology of sefertiu, 223. 


*Science, 118. its mode the indicative, and 


tense the present, why, 108. its, con- 
junction the collective, why, 188. de- 
fended, 202 evaluable for its consequences, 
»tid. for itself, W2—204. (See Cod.) 
pure and speculative depends on pryn- 
ciples the most simple, 218. not beholden 
to experiment, though experiment to jt, 
ἐπι. whole of it scen in composition and 
dfision, 224. its etymolygy, (id. resi- 
dence of itself and ils objects, where, 224, 
See Mind, 2 
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Scriptures, their sublimity, whence, 237. 

Seneca, 130, 157, 238. 

Seusntion, of the present only, 147, 148, 
157. none of time, 147. each confined 
to its own objects, 213, 224. its objects 
infinite, 214,218. man’s first perception, 
ibid consequence of attaching ourselves 
wholly to its objects, ded. how prior to 
intelleetion, 226. how subsequent, 231, 

Sentence, definition of, 122. its various 
apecics investigated, 12], illustrated from 
Milton, 100. connection between sen- 
τοῦ ον and modes, 159, 

Separation, corporcal inferior to mental, 
why, 205, 

Servius, 145, 182, 

Sex, (see Giender,) transferred in language 
to beimes, that in nature want it, and 
why, 130. substances alone susceptible 
of it, 167, 

Shakspeare, 120, 121, 123, 129, 131, 1382. 

Ship, feminine, why, 131. 

Simplicius, his triple order of ideas or 
forms, 228, 229, « 

Sophocles, 1541. 

Soul, its leading powers, 12], 122. 

Sound, species of, 207, 208. the ὕλης or 
matter of fangnage, 208. detingd, ebed. 
See Voice. ; 

Space, liow like, how unlike to time, 145. 
See Place. . 

Speech, peculiar ornament of man, 117 
how resolved or analyzed, id. its four 
principal parts, and why these, and not 
others, 125, 126. its matter and form 
taken together, 205—207. its matter 
taken separatey 208—211. its form 
tuken scparatef® 121] .--- 0, necessity 
of speech, whg@#Ft, 212, 213. founded in 
compact, 207, δὲ 

Spencer, Τὸ θ, 

Spirits, animal, subtle ether, nervous duets, 
vibrations, Ac. their use in modem phi- 
Josoplfy. See Qualines occult. 

Stoics, how many parts of speech they held, 
121. ranged articles along with pro- 
nouns, 138. their ac@nunt of the tenses, 
155. multiphed the number of sentences, 
159% allowed the name of serh to the 
infinitive only, into which they supposed 
wl other modes resolvable, 165, 1664 


their lomieal view of verbs, and their dis- } 


tingtions subseyuent, 109, their notion 
of the participle, 173. of the adverb, ibid. 
called the adverb πανδέκτης, and why, 
178. called the preposition σύνδεσμᾳς 
προθετικὸς, 192. mvented new words, 
and gave new significations to old ones, 
195. -their notion of cascs, 197. of the 
ὕλης or inatter of virtuc, 206. of sound, 
208. of the species of sound, 200. their 
definitien of an clement, 210, 

Supject and predicate, how distinguished in 
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Cireek, 184. how in English, 183. ano- 
Jogous to what in nature, 198, 

Substance and attribute, 125. the great ob. 
jects of natural union, 193. substance 
susceptible of sex, 129, 167. of number, 
128. coincides not with substamee, 193. 
incapable of intension, and therefore of 
comparison, 175, 176. 

Substantive, 125, 126. deseribed, 127. pri- 
mary, 127—135, secondary, ὦ 3.5, 136, 
(Sec Noun, Pronoun.) substantive and 
attributive, analogous in nature to what, 
198, 

Σύμβαμα, παρασύμβαμα. Ke. 169, 

Sun, masculine, why, 130. 

Sylva, ἃ peculiar signifieation of, 206, 

Symbol, what, 212. differs from inutation, 
how, eid. preferred to it in constituting 
language, why, 2 yd. ὦ, Ἢ 
e 

Tenses, their natural rfumber, and why, 
152. aorists, 154. tensen cither passing 
or completive, what authorities for these 
distinctions, J54. 155. preeteritam por’ 
Jectam of the Latins, peculiar uses of, 
155, 156. onperfectam, peeuliar user of, 
156, 157. order of tenses in) common 
crams not fortuitqns, 157. 

Terenee, 177. 190... g = 

The and A. See Article." 

Themistius, 119. his notion how the mand 
gains the idea of timg, 146. of the de 
pendence of time ongfie soul’s existence, 
140, of the latent transition ofenature 
from one gynus@o anotber, 192. 

Theodectes, Oey 

Theophrastus, his notion of speech under tts 
various relations, 118. mentioned, 240. 

Theuth, inventor of letters, 210. See 
[ΠῚ στον, e 

Tibullus, 139, 155, 156, 

Tame, masculine, why, 121. why implied 
m every verb, 144. gave rise to tenses, 
ihid. its most obvious division, εἰμ. 
how like, haw unlike to space, 145, 146. 
strictly speaking no time prescut, 147, 
in What sense it may he called preseft, 
To, 12]. oll tine divisible and Ch- 
tended, 145, 151. ng object of sensation, 
why, 147, Low faint aud shadowy 1 
existence, lid. how, and by what power 
we gain its idea, 148. idea of the past, 
prior to that of the future, did. that of 
the future, how acquired, id. and 149. 
how connected with art and prudence, 
149. ofS what faculty, tyme the proper 
object, hed. how intimately connected 
with the soul, did. order and value of 
its several species, 150, what things existe 
in it,;what not, 163, 164 its naw al, 
effect οὐδ things existing in it, 131, 104, 
described by Plato, as th: moving picture 
of permanent eternity, 20. this account 
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explained by Boethius, ibid. and 131. 
see Now, or Instant. 

‘Truth, necessary, immutable, superior to all 
distinctions of present, past, and future, 
$42, 143, 163, 235. (See Being, God.) 
its p&ice or region, 164, 223, seen in 
composition and division, 118,223. even 
negative, in sume degree synthetical, 118, 
189, 221. every truth one, and so recog- 
mised, dow, 221, factitious truth, 235. 


Varro, 133, 134, 138, 238, 

Verb, 126. its more loose, as well as more 
strict aceeptations, 141,173. verb, strictly 
so called, its character, 143. distinguished 
from participles, id. from adjectives, 
hid. implies time, why, 144. tenses, 
145, 152. modes, or moods, 158, 100. 
Kerby, how suscepteble of ahunber and 
person, LOG, species of ver bs, 167. dative, 
168, passive, hed. middle, ibe. transi- 
tive, edid. neuter, td. inceptive, 1 54, 
170. desiderative or meditative, 104. 
formed out of substantives, 170. (See 
Time, Tenses, Modes.) impersonals: re- 
jected, 168, 

Verbs substantives, their pre eminence, 142, 
essential to evar: proposition, did. im 


Mlicd in every offer verb, 142, 143. de- . 


note Ὀνίου, 142. vary, as varies the 
wvistence, or hemg, which they denote, 
144, See Beige, Truth, God. 

Verses, logical, oy 

Vice, beminine, why, 133. 

Virgil, 130, 13h 133, yp6, 210, 155. his 
peenhar method of #enpling the passing 
and completive tenses, 146. quoted, 1458, 
170, 175, 177, 185, 200, 230, 234. his 
idea of the Roman genius, 185, 

Virtne, fomin#e, why, 133. moral and in- 
tellectual difler, how, 208, 204. its mat- 
ter, what, 20 its form, what, zbad. con- 
nected with literature, how, 236. 

Understanding, its etymology, 223. human 
understanding a composite of what, 24], 
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Union, natural, the great objects of, 193, 
198. perceived by what power, 221. in 
every truth, whence derived, 222. 

Universe. See World. 

Voice, defined, 208. simple, produced, how, 
tid, and 209. differs from articulate, 
how, thid. articulate, what, 209, 210, 
articulate, species of, tbid. See Vowel, 
Consonant, Element. 

Volition. See Perception, 

Vossius, 127, 138, 201. 

Vowel], what, and why so called, 209, 

Utility, always and only sought by the 
sordid and illiberal, 202, 203. yet could 
have no being, were there not something 
beyond it, 203. See Good. 


Whole and parts, 119. 

Wisdom, how some philosophers thought it 
distinguished from wit, 223, 

Words, defined, 123, 21]. the several spe- 
cies of, 123—126. significant by them- 
relves, significant by relation, 134, va- 
Yiahle, invariabley εὐ,  sipnifecant by 
themselyes and qlone, J28—178. by 
relation and associated, 179— 196. sig- 
nificant by compact, 207, 211. symbols, 
and ,not imitations, 272. symbols, of 
What not, 211, 215. symbols, of what, 
215, 216, 217, 224. how, though in 
numbes finite, able to capress Infinite 
particulars, 216, 22 ἃς 

World, visible and external, the passing 
picture of what, 2279230. preserved one 
ind the same, though ever changing, 
how, 229. its canpe not void of reason, 
lad ‘ 

Writers, aucient politd@liffer trom modern 
polite, in what, and . 192, 


Xenophon, 133, 236. his character, as a 
pVTiter, compared with Plato and Aristotle, 
240, 


Ὕλη, 205, 206. Sec Matter, Sylva. 
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AnRASSID.», 324, 
Abderic words, used hy Democritus, 349. 
Action and passion universally diffused, 321. 


exist cither in the same subject. or in 
different ones, id. first species of action, 
that of mere hody perteetly insensitive, 
325. second, that of hody sensitive, Mid, 
third, that of body sensitive, with reason 
superadded, eid. fourth, that of reason 
or intellect devoid of passions, and ope- 
rating “on subjects external, as in the 
case of nature and art, 326. fifth sort, 
that of pure intellect, keeping within it- 
self, iid. action pure, belongs only to the 
supreme mind ; passion pure, to the pri- 
mary matter, $28. action, three modes 
of, 829, the first mode, cid. the second, 
wid. the third, 330. 


Action, in public life often aided by speeu- 


lation, 947, 918, * 


Action and re-auction, 267, 330, 


Active and passive, ran through the uni- 


verse, 277, 281, 289, 328, 


Activity, pure, where it exists, 28), 899 
2 3 3 3 


990, 


Actors, on the stage, and in life, 247, 348. 
Actual and perfect, necessarily μὰν vious to 


Addison, 382. 


their contraries, or else nothing could 
have been actual and pertect, 3382, actual 
and capable, 366.¢ 


Actnality, $65. actuality of capacity, where 


jt exists, 360. 


4 

Anger, 371. 

Angles and flexures of the hody, 346, 

Anials, all have an inward feeling of their 
constitution and proper nature, 309, 

Animating powers, their order and subor- 
dination, 372. e 

Antepredicamenta, 2.48, 

Anticipition, what, 309, 

Ancients, 381, 

Antipho, 37%. 

Appendages to the Arrangements, what, aud 
how many, 3.54. 

Appetite, $26, 371, 

Apuleins, 261, 

Aratus, 322. d 

Arehémerios, 359, 3 fo, 3rd. 

a\risto, 249, . 

Arehytas wrote a comment on the categories, 
or predicaments, 250. bis name for them, 
57. puts quality next after substance, 
and why, 241. held an active and a pas- 
sive pinciple, 96 1, enumerates the spe- 
cies of action, 327. refers to (tod tor 
pure activity, 628) tg matter for pure 
passivity, 74. definigions of las, 870% 

Aristophanes, 354. : . 

Aristotle, preceptor to Alexander, 247, 248. 
his Rhetone quoted, Zot. his Oraanon 
esplaincd by Ammoflus, 252. thought, 
Infinite and intividuals to be undnow- 
able, 2.54, qgotag, 255, Ais account and 
enumeration of Κ΄ ἃ predicaments, or uni 
versal arrangements, 297. by whonr es 
teemed, and how long, 259. quoted, 200, 


Adrian, pope, 382 

Agent, same ag 
when acting upd 

Agia, ΒΟΥ͂Ν 

Alexander the Great, 247, 250. his stage 
by Lysippus, 346. 

Alexander Aphrodisicnsis, 277. 

Alexandrme hbrary, by whom burnt, 324. 

Aliatiuon, 361. See Motion. 

All, its use and application in linguage, 
273. 

Alteratio, means in barbarous Latin ἀλ- 
λοίωσις, 90]. 


‘ads to different effects, 
literont patients, 33]. 


Ampianus Marcellinus, 248, 


Ainmonius, illustrates, where analysis is to 
end, and practice to begin, 252. quoted, 
258, 204, 258, explains the utility of these 
arrangements, 203. his acedtnt of inatter 
and body, 273. histtext corrected and 
sypplicd feum a Greck manuscript, 297. 
quoted, 312, 334, 535, 355, 361, 362, 
280. his account of definition, 335. 

᾿Αμφὼ and ᾿Αμφότεροι, 273, 


Analogy, a use of it, 208. ? 


‘ Analogy alid abstraction, their use, 27), 


276, 296. 
Anaxagoras, 247, 248, 


6}. his treative Περὶ Κόσμον, 90]. 
quoted, 256, 262, 268. Gialds the ue- 
cessity of matter or a subtratum for all 
natural productions, 263, 264. quoted, 
264, 265, thinks form may supply the 
place of privation, and whiv, 265, 206. 
his idea of matter, 267, 268, 269, he 
and, Plato borrowed from the Pythago- 
reans, 269, 270. used the methods @ 
analory and abstraction te prove, the 
first matter, 271. quoged, 276, 277, 20. 
faculties of the soul, how distributed, 278. 
quoted, 282, 283. a dinciple both cf Se- 
crates and Plato, 284. held there could 
be no innate ideas, and why, tid. quoted, 
O85, 288, 290, 291, 298, 294, 205, 26, 
299, 800, 302, 303, 804, 205, 306, 308, 
312, 315) 3014, 316, 318, B19, 320, 330, 
B32, B23, BL, 337, 340, 415, 346,849, 
350, 855, 356, 357, 358, 359, 361,308, 
364, 366, 367, 368, 369, 220, 371,6 
372,373, 374, 375, 37§, 377, 37%, 
380. foll§ws Sdcrates in sentiment, 488. 
abounds jn quotations where, 362, us 
explanation of the termg bulk and call, 
273. supposes matter inseparable rom 
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its attributes, 275. his distinction be- 
tween the animal faculties, which want 
a corporeal organ, and those which want 
none, 283. compres the soul to a pilot, 
ibd. his idea after what manner the 
magraitudes of beings were limited, 305, 
his notion of generation aud dissolution, 
321, makes ove faculty equal to the dis- 
cernment of (reo cuntrurietics, 332. makes 
CCTM μεῖον to porer, 333. enumerates 
the six species of motion, 362, his ex- 
tensive use of the term γνῶσις, “know- 
ledue,” 370, supposes a bound to human 
actions in the final cause, $80. 

Arithmetic finds its subject in guantity, 
307, 

Anangements, the necessity of them, 252, 
255. their extensive utility, 258, 381, 
ΘῈ a method of agrangement proposed, 
255. rejected, and” why, 256. attosher 

method proposed, 256—258, adopted, 

and why, 208, why called Philosophical 

Ariangements, tid. different names given 

them by the ancients, 257, 256. how the 
Grech logicians divided and formed their 
speculations upon this subject, 256. were 
followed by the Latins, whe added names 
of theit own counng, dbed. force of ar- 
‘tangement τῇ thg intellectual world, 308, 
S192300. in The visible world, 319. ar- 
erangements or categories jead us from 

the contemplation of body to that of 
mind, 381. te yh us how to place our 
idqgs in proper order, τρια, are connected 
With, and intgoduce γος of every 
species aml charaggr, hid. shew the 
comendenee of many theories ancient and 
modern, Δ, indicate the union between 
tasie and truth, 383. traee and teach the 
source of sthordnate arts and selences, 
thet, enable us to adjust thei: compara- 
tive value, 258,583, to Ure doing af this 
no particdar science Is equal, and why, 
258, BEd. 

Arman. See Iipictetus. 6 

Arrominee, a couse of it, 258, 384. 

Aits, how danited cach particulur οὐδ, 
art, what it is, what it Is not, 278, 
wdiiference between art and nature, 
often ends in piving figure, 298: 


258, 
POG, 
OT. 


arts 


arise from want, O79. arts of palnting, » 


musie, grammar, beholden to coutrariess 
261, 262. arts of progression and com- 
pletion, 250. : 

Atheism, supposed organs to precede their 
use, 264A, 205, . 

Atoms and ἃ Poid, 501, 349. 

Attitudes, their importance to the painter 
and statuary, ὁ ἔθ... instanges from pic- 
tures and? statues, mda?’ attitudgs, from 

* poets, of sitting in despltir, 327. of sitting 
in desnondeyce, chad. af conjugal ailee- 
tion, ded, of Theseclas aiming a javelin, 
Hale ot death dong the δος hed. of 
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humiliation, 2d. of lying extended, 
ibid. 348. of sleep aud death, bid. of 
Alexander, by Lysippus, 346. 

Attraction, 325, 376, 

Attribute and substance, general and par- 
ticular, 255. attnbute divided into its 
respective sorts or species, 257. this di- 
vision the basis of the whole work, 258, 

Augmentation and diminution, 361, 
Motion. 

Ausonius, 287. 

Axiom, ancient, 332. 


Sce 


Barbarity, when it was the eastern world, 
when it was the western worl? emerped 
froin it, 324. 

Baater, commentator on TLorace, 353. 

Beings, why moveable, all but one, 380. 

Bessario, cardinal, 319. 

Βίαιον. sce Forced, 368, 

Blemmides, 264, 327, 328. 

Blenheim house and gardens, 353. 

Body, what makes it, 273. triply extended, 
iad. considered is the secondary matter, 
dad. mathematical and physical, how dis- 
tineuished, 274. . 

Bodies, the perfectly similar, though they 
have place, have o situation or position, 
and why, 345, 346. the sume holds as 
to bodies perfeetly dissimilar, and why, 
243. lady human, the souls organ, tool, 
or instrument, 29, 373. all body par 
hive, O76, 

Bocthius, 253, 254, 245, 

Boivinus, 319. 

doth, its use in Linguage, 

Brown, a genius, 353. 

Brutus, 247, 329, 3 

Bulk, sometimes less ¢ 
moze, and why, 30! 


30), 


> Led 


md we id ® 


Med, sometimes 
see Magnitude, 


avear, 218, e289, a3. 

Calm, in the winds, νηνεμία, defined, 378, 
calm. in the sea, γαλήνην defined, edéd. 
Capacity of power, 330. particular capaci- 
ties, various but limited, 331. far distunt 
from nonentitys wba. capacity universal, 
and privation universal, the characters of 
the first or primary matter, 269. cha- 

racter of capacity, 330. capacity double . 
in the human anind, and why, 293. me- 
diate and Immediate, 294. capacity, two 
sorts off 296, incapacity, 293. capacity, 
its actuality, where existing, 366. definite, » 
thouzh insisible, 365. See p. 267, and 

the word Mattcre 


Casaubon, 248. Py : 
Categories, 258, 361. 
Cato, 247, . 


: 
Cause, see Index to Three Treatises. 
Catines, 259, 276. invisible canses, seen 
through visible effects, 280. final causes ἡ 
denied by Lueretius, 285, maintained by 
Aristotle, Gidlen, Cicero, 2&6, 
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Causative motion. See Mctaphysical. 

(eres, a sacrifice to her, described, 383. 

Chaleidiu 5.270. 271, 272, 280, 321. 

Chance, 285, 286. proves an intelligent 
principle, 286. different accounts of it, 
340, 341. no cause of the world, and 
why, 376. 

Change. Sec Mutation. 

Chaos. See Disorder and Night. 

Charlemagne, 338, 339, 

Charles the First, ΕΣ 39, 

Chronicles, 348. 

Chrysippns, 382. 


Cicero, 247, 249, 280, 284, 294, 330, 319, 
324, F410, 348, 353, 356, 369, 371, 377, 
382. 

Citation, See Quotation. 


Coarrangement, 264. account of it from 
Varro, ibid. 

Coexistence, or together, its modes, or 
species, 308, 359. the temporal moder, 
358 the essential, 359. the specific, ἐδ, 
coincides with relation, ébéd, 

Coke, his Institutes, 3£8. 

Colour a quality, 299 why inferior in its 
effects to figure, thud. 

Completion, a capyeity, 292. completion 
and progression, 250, Ξ 

Consciousness, 37 0), 

Continuous, infinite, place, tune, 365. 

Contraries, essential to mutation s1 change, 
260. this a gencral opinion of all philo- 
sophers, 261. coutraries, their extensive 
influence and operation, *id. 262. a- 
dopted by all philosophers, 262. the ne- 
gessity of a third being, that they riny 
pass Into each gf er, 263. contaries m 
virtue and vice d even in vices them- 
selves, 300. ns 

Contrariety belong 
wnive sally. S00. 

Corinthians, 348, 

Cube. Sec Sphere. 

Cyrus, his speech when dying, 250, 283, 


to quality, hut not 


See Scripture. « 


Dacier, 383. 

Death, 279, 362, 3875, 568. 
Definition, its requisites, what, 345. 
Demetrius, 382. 


. Democritus, his principles, 261,349. whence 


he deduced the variety and specific dif-« 
ferences in nature, eed. ingenious remark 
of, 250. 
Demasthenes, 348: 
Desire moves the pats percéption the de- 
sire, 370. 4 
Το ταῦ]. ant Intelliginle, how they move, 
and act upon other things, 330, 
De. Witt; 248. 
Digestion, 5 279, 375. 
Diogenes, (not ‘the Cyuic,) 263, alu. 
Diogenes Facrtins, 269, 368, 372, 374, 382. 
Digmedes, the grarmmarian, 387. 
Dionysius, the Stoic, 382. 
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Disorder and chaos, not prior to order, 334, 

Dispositions, tendencies, or progressive 
qualities, 294. 

PEMCHON accurate and ,cxact, iis user, 
oo 5Q, 

Divine principle, what it necessatily im- 
plies, 286, has nothing passive, 327. 


Earth, her relations and duties, 317. why 
called “most just,” tid. e 

Ecclesiastes, 339, See Seripture. 

Keclesiastiens, 265, 

Efdus οὐσιῶδες, explained, 275, 297, 362, 

Kidothea, daughter of Proteus, 272. 

*Exovaoy, defined, 368. 

Electrie powers, 274, 525. 

Klements of beings composite, what, 266, 
2607) how dintinemishe ‘d trom causes, 276. 

EEmpedocles, 285, 220. his sublime ver&es 
en Cod, 296. 

Ends and means, 28-6, 318. fine speculation 
from Pletho. 318. 

Enens, 275, 289, 292, 379. 

Energy, whit, ron 
previons, bid, assential to the course of 
events m the universe, tad. farther proof 
of its being previous to power, ad. in- 
ference from this doctuine, $34. of what 
being energy is the gasence, ta endfgy 
and capacity, 366. 

Enharmonic system, account of it iu) the 
times of Porphyry ay hey ins, O25. 

Ἐντελέχεια and δύναμ 

Epaminondas, 247. « 

Ephesians, 353. @ce Scrigture. 

ρα πάσας, 282. 4.44}, 379. 

Epicte τς Ag, “87, 2Ot, Bld, 317, : 
ΤῸ, ες a τ, 7) 4. 

Epicurus, his idea of aman and divine fo 
lieity, 285, 9 

᾿Ἐπιστήμη. its etymology, 378, 

Epigram on the statue of \lexander, 347. 

Jajual, similar. same, U5. O11, 312. 

ternal and divine, how attained by beings 
perishable and corruptible, 279. 

Ethiey 257, 298, 2O4, 295, 296, 300, S15, 
S16, $26, 827, 882, B71, 374. Seo {80 
words Metaphysics and Physies, from 
which two, together with ΤΣ thies, the il- 
lustrations in this treatise are in great 
part derived. 

* Etymology, use made of it by the old Greek 
philosophe wg, 272. 

Evander, 579. 

Euelid, 311, 342. 

Evil, naturAl and moral, 320. suggestions 
and conjectures upon the subject, ἀρ} 


ἽΝ 


opposite to power, hut‘ 


292, 363. 2 


eo: 
Fuphemismus, orighi and use of ahis rhe-e 
tononl' figure, 348, a e? 
* Euripides, «4. Ἵν 348, 374, 382. 
Becca, ΤῸ; . 
Kustratius, 264. ° 
ixodna, 344. See Scripture. . 
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Experimenta, 298, 307, 369, 
Extension, figure, organization, the original 
forms of body natural, 274. 


Fabricins, 250, 361, 382. 
Facultiog m man, rational and. irrational, 
$26, 


ead 

Families, their origin, 317. 

Fate, chance, applied to the purpose of Pro- 
videncg, and a Deity, 341, 

Feelings imate, 369, 

Kell, quoted, 335, 336, 342, 

Kime. See Extension. 

Figure, its philosophical idea, as finely ex- 
plamed by Simplicius, 2OG. its import- 
anes, IN consequence, wid. mathematieal, 
ded, imaginary, or fantastic, 299. figure 
and namber, their importance, 307, 

Prod causes, their impogtanee, 20, favoured 
hy Aristotle, 319, 380. the end of hijwan 
actionn 373, 3B9. 

Virst philosophy, 257, 290, 296. truly so 
«αἰτοῦ, 356, 380, 2521, See also p25 to 
cS Le ig 
“64 In note. 

Fop, What makes one, aud why »0 calfed, 
od idee 

Forced, how it differs from spontaneous, 
lg, ὲ 

Foun, lifeless, its character, 264, 205, 273, 
270. Snost sihiple Rpecics, 273. forms 
essential, (vulauly called sulstautic,) 
their importarke, 275. 297, 298, 862. 
forms vette oie eflicient, 277. how 
they characterme, ied. soul (in this 
sense) a form,, ehed. rm, wed in this 
sense by Ovid, 278. gguimating form, its 
various cHicavies and operations, 279. 
forms, intelleet the revion of, 281. forms, 
some inseparable from body, 275. others, 
nou way commected, 282, 283. charae- 
teristic form, 275, 290, 297, 302. its 
eflicacy in yuantity as well as quality, 
297, 375. 

Fortune, 286, 340, defined, ibed. 

2 

Γαλήνη. Sec Calm. 

Cele’s Opuscula, 26%, 2 

Genera, universal, 248, 

Genération and disgolution, 362. how they 
differ from other motions, ibid. 

Generition of things, how maintained, 320, 

O02. that and dissolution alternately pre- 
pare the way for each other, 320, 321, 

Cicnesis, 260, 3792. Sce.Seripture, 

Gemus, what, 296, 309, 

Cientloman, his_education, what? it appears 
_ to yant, to fnder it complete, 307, 

Gening and species, formed within us spou- 

« lmeously and originally, 243, 254. ge- 

era, fower than specics 3 specicy, than 
individuals, 254, 5 Bs 

nowy, finds ats subject in quantity, 
OLE im 


: ‘ 
George Gomistit, 


we 


42. 


see Plethe., ἢ 
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God, the Supreme Agent, 281. knows no 
proficiency, being ever perfect, 296, pure 
mind, did. father of all, 322, universal 
olyeet of desire to all things, hid. pure 
energy of simple intellect, 326, 328. ad- 
mits nothing passive, 327. his essence, 
energy, 334. ever the same, immutable, 
perfect, hid. immoveahle, 330, 379, 380. 
fate and chanee, subservient to his di- 
vine attributes, 341. marvellous arrange- 
ment of all being within the Divine 
Mind, 350, 

Civod, all good, truth, 374. good intel- 
lectual, its superior value, iid. 375, 
good absent leads to want; wiutt to in- 
dustry, arts, &e. 379.  pood, pisses 
through the predicaments, and assumes, 
as it passes, diterent denominations, 3 10. 
good real or apparent moves all desires, 
373. it» effect, whether obtained or not, 
analogous to motion circular, dud. 

CGiravitation, attraction, 370. 

Girecks, modern, short account of their 
controversy about, Plato and Aristotle, 
31%. 

Grotius, 218. 


Habit, or heing hahited, what it is not, 
What it 15,351,352. its ends, protection, 
302. distinction, zd. decency, tbid. 
ornamest, bid. beuaty and elegance of 
dress or habit, where to be found, cid, 
where it never existed, 353. excess in 
attention to it, what,character it consti- 
tutes, ebid. the Trojans abused on its 
account, tid. metaphorical uses of the 
word, ébid, Soree of gts privation, in the 
way both of compayion and contempt, 
354, privation of it times indicates 
reverence, ebed. ' 

Habits, intelectual ane’moral, 295, 

Hgpitade, reciprocal, $12. 

Ilitinpden, 339. 

land, the organ of organs, why, £81, 282. 
its fingers, their power and efficacy, 278. 

I[appiness, an account of it by the Stoies, 
374, : 

Ilarmony, in music, 261. in the world, 
thid. 315. between the visible world and 
the invisible, 278. of strength and beauty 

9 ma perfect body, 383. 

® Helvidius Prisaus, 248. 

Hen, Steph. Pocsis Philosophica, 296, 

Hoeraclides Ponticus, 272, 

Iferaclitus, 2@2, 321. 

TJerbert, lord, 248. ὁ 

Hercules, 326. 

Ilermes, quoted, 254, 
300, 303, 307, 309, 
355, 360, 368, 378, 

* Hietocles, 357. : 

ITomer, 254, 272, 287, 292, 800, 
314, 416. joined with Shakspeare, 
gnoted, 391, 339, 347, 348, 358, 


9 
270, 277, 287, 
327, 330, 348, 


3200, 
349, 


311, 


916, 
° 
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Horace, 272, 287, 298, 294, 296, 302, 304, Macrobius, 377. 


« 816, 824, 325, 327, 840, 347, 318, 350, 
353, 357, 300, 378, 381, 383. 


[amblichus, 253, 310, 325. 

dea, that of motion not a simple anc, but 
complicated with many others, 365. 

Tdeas innate, none, 369, 370. 

Immobility, 330, 380. 

Immortal and divine, 2&3. 

Inmortality, 283, 284, O77. 

Impulse, spontaneous, 368,373. how caused, 
ibid. impulse of appetite, 371. of anger, 
thad. of reason, 7bad, 

Individfals, infinite, 254. how made ob- 
jects of science, 254, 255, 800. what 
Bocthius and Aristotle thought of them, 
251, 

Infinite, how made an object of science, 
254, 806. connected with motion, how, 
364. 

Innate feeling, 369. 

Instincts, 23, exist, though not innate 
ideas, 309. 4 

Intellect human, a ase tabalu, why, 284, 

2370, 

Intellect and scieyce, a capital distinction 
between the faculties of each, 204, 
transcendent objects of intellect, peculiar 
to itself, 282. 

Intelligence, pure, 263, ἢ 

John of Salisbury, accou..t of him, 362. 

Joints and muscles, 345. 

Julius Cesar, $29,0339. 

Juvenal, 383, 

Knowledge, partigf in effect, or consequence 

of, 258, 384. 


Lanx satura, Sd Satura. : 

Leo the Nth, d24. 

Life, social and civil, 297, 318, € 

Life, to live, (CHv,) what it is, and how far 
it extends, 372. 

Like and wilike, the property of quality, 
300, explained, 301, 312. 

Line, superticies, solid, 273. 

Linte!l and threshold, derive their name 
and even their essence from position, 346. 

Livy, 324. 

Logie, natural, what, 251. whether an organ 


to philosophy, or a part ef it, 254, 255, 9 


something progressive, that is, to carry 
us on, 25). 

Longinus, 382, e 

Laicilius, 383. . - 

Lugretius, 37.5, 285, 287, 365. 

Luke, Saint, 339. 

Lyttleton, late Jord, an ancedote from him, 
353. 

Lysippus, his statue of Arcxander, 346. 


Macbeth, excellence of that gragedy in a 
view to its moral, 31fi. 


Magnitude, limited by nature in every 
species, and where there is an unusual 
defect or excess, the peing becomes a 
monster. See Bulk, 

Mahomet and Omar, 32-4. φ 

Man, offspring of God, 322. social, 291, 
rational, 825. possessed of appetite and 
reason, and the agent of moral actions, 
326. a compound, and how, 3828. whenee 
entitled to praise and dispraise, 332, 
the specific positions of his body have 
referenee to ith specific extensions, 345, 
the number of these last, six, and why, 
thid. man has instincts, but no innate 
ideas, 369. a microcosm, and why, 872. 
man has mere freul than brutes ὁ 
brutes more than vegetables, SLE 
Spe , 3 

Maskuseript, Greck, corrections from, 297, 
quoted ina large extract, 318. 

Many and one, 262, 300, 

Marceps Antoninus, 248, 314. 

Mathematical body, how it ciffers front 
natural, and haw it distinguishes in con- 
keqnence the mathematican from the 
naturalist, 27 $. 

Matter, preparation to prove its existence, 
262, 203, Ac. its aharacter, as opffbsed 
to form, 207, 298. sech in privAtion and 
capaciry, 267. matter, secondary or ¢m- 
Muediate, and Αννα or remote, 200, 
neerssity of such # being’> exrterc, 
200, two methods of comprehenging it, 
271. inseprrak: from gts attributes, 275, 
purely passives @51, 3826, dissnmiarly 
similar to the Deity. 261. essential to 
generation, d22. See Matter, i the Index 
to Hermes s and Form, in the Indes. te 
Three Treatises. 4 

Maxis ‘Tyniuy, 279, 262. 

Means lead not to ends, but ends to means. 
ZBL, 

Measures, both measure and are measured. 
254, 341. eneasures of place, deduced 
fio the human hody, 336, of time, from 
the heavens, tha, 9 

Medea, 382. 

Medicine and cookery, how those arts re- 
scinhle each other, 207. 

Menage, a story from him, 360, 

Menander and Philemon, $39. 

Metaphysical, moaning of the word, 363, 
380. 

Metaphysics, 289, 294, 296, 308, 309, 318, 
319, 326. 32), 322, dat : 27, 328, 329. 
330, 332, 333, 334, 3402341, $49, 350, 
356, 363—380. See thé words [ithies, 
Physics, and Motion. a . 

Miltow, ‘hin character, a mixéd one, of ini, 
active alg a spOculutiye kind, 248. a ἃ, 
iid, 288, 280, 30]. 50}. 324, 335, 320. 
O40, 347, 361,378. 


Mind, tht form of forms, 262. fegtion of 
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forms, 319, 819, deserihed hy Epichar- 
mus, 262. mind, something divine, 283. 
separable, did. how its perception differs 
from that of.sense, zbid. human, in its 
original state, a rasa tabulu,, 284, 370, 
mind; its amazing powers of comprehen- 
pion, 289. how, in an intellectual way, 
it partakes of quantity, 308. presides 
over natural operations, 3818. mind di- 
vine, ever in energy, 327. mind human, 
has intensions and remissions, éed. com- 
pared to a library, 38). to a pilot, 283. 

Madern philosophers, 261, 328, 330, $76, 
382, 

Monster, Sce Magnitude. 

Moral actions, 326. as seen in nations, in 
families, in individuals, 327. moral praise 
and dispraise, 332, virtue, 371, happi- 
τ hig. 37 4 . 

More, sir Thomas, 248. a 

Moschus, 348. 

Moses, 354. 

Motion, physical, or not-physical., $60, 
physical divided into six sorts or epe- 
cies, JGL—363. the first species, motion 
local, 301. the second, oliation, ihed. 
third and fourth, augmentation and dia 
nution, éhid. the fifth and sixth, genera- 
tion and dissylugion, 362. the several 
species blend themselves togsther, shud, 
Socal motion, gssenticl to all the rest, 
363. im what gramgements they are to 

νι he found, ehed. Scontraniety, εὐ, rest, 
hid? physical motion rons through the 
objects of eve sy sens@ deed. no siuple 
idea, but complicates@with navy others, 
whid. preparation for its definition, 365, 
366, defined according τὸ the Peripa- 
tetics, 366. Pythagorean and Platome 
detmitions afeee with that of the Peripa- 
tetics, id. Aristotle's definition, though 
hard to conqnebend, yet possible, 367. 
primary cause of motion, an intelligent 
principle, 376. its mse and duration, 377. 

Motion, metaphysical, whaty 367, 868. how 
united with physical, $73, 376, 877. 

Mbtions, internal, of the soul, when ten- 
pestuous, when ‘air and orderly, 374. 

Motion of beiugn,«not motive, but move- 
able, 329. of beings both motive and 
moveable, zd. of that being which is 
motive, but not moveable, 330. these 
three species described by Aristotle, ibid, 

Multitude, 302, 021, 

Masic, the απο modes, 266, 323. 

Mutation, its.gessentials, what and how 
many, 260, 262, 

1] . 

“Nature, fu internal active peaver, a prin- 

» tiple of motjun and of pest, 875. ean in 
Visible cause, known from visible effects, 
376. operates during sleep, 375. pre- 
ΜΠ κα a bognd or dime to growth and 

magnitude, mm every natural production, 


thid. like art, beholden to contraries, 261, 
262. nature, what it is, what it is not 
279. nature or art, which of the two 
prevalent in omer and in Shakspeare, 
3it. “Nature does nothing in vain,” : 
favourite axiom of Aristotle, 319. na- 
Matt the energy of God; art, of man, 
20. 

Natural body, what, 274. 

Νηνεμία, See Calm. 

Night and chaos, not the first of things, and 
why, 334, 

Noneutity, resembles relatives, 314. but 
widely different, εὐϊα, resembles capacity 
or power, 33]. but widely ditferent, 2bid. 
362. has various characters, 363, 365, 
366, 

Now, or instant, 303. 

Number and figure, their importance in 
constituting the sciences of urithmetic 
and geometry, 307. 


Objects, sensible and intelligible, how they 
differ, 253. objevts, common to more 
senses than one, ghat and how many, 
304. of perception and volition meet and 
coincide, 37-4. 

Ocellus, Lucanus, 269, 270. 

Omar and Mahomet, 324. 

Opportunity, what, 3410. elegant accounts 
of it ἴον Aristotle and Cicero, abad. 

Opposites, 355, 

Order, divine, 34]. order, its foree, 356, 
357. order of the purts of this treatise, 
258, 30]. 

Organ, logic un organ, 
orm, 0], 282, 
Of oe 

Organization. 

‘Opn, 368. 

Ovid, 272. his peculitr use of the word 
τις 278, quoted, $45, 847, 318. 


6) 
« 


yan organ, 20, 


See FE 


Painter, induces motion upon immoveable 
canvas, 346. how far chance interferes 
in his works, 206. 

Παλαιότερον and ττρεσβύτερον, how dis- 
tinguished in their signification, 355. 

Panwtius, 248, 

Passions, different effects from them, ar 

σ their motions are tempestuous, or orderly, 


y 373, 374. ὁ 


Passivity, pure, where it exists, 253, in- 
sensitive, $28. of the human mind, how 
toa he moulded, 326, corruptive and com- 


ὁ pletive. 328, Ἧ 
Paul, Saint, 322, 353, » : 


Πῆ,. its sienification, 862, 

Peace, to what genus it belongs, 379, . 

Pedantry, what, 359, 360. 

Perception, the cause of spontaneous im- 
pulse, 373. its extensive iuflience, 369, 
coincides gvith volition, 374. different in 
degree and excellence, 370 


o4, 256. hand wan - 
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Pericles, 247. 

Veripatcties, 254,269, their crroncous sys- 
tem of astronomy, zbid. their doctrine 
about corporeal attributes, 275. about 


346. in other works of art, ibid. (See 
Attitude.) position gives a name, aud 
(as it were) an essence to some works of 
art, ‘bid. its use to acters and orators, 


chance, 286. about transmigration, 278. 
nhout capacity, 294. about the necessity 
of the previous existence of some cnergy, 


348. repson of its amazing effects, 349. 
of its eflicacy and importance in®nature, 
and the visible world, ‘iid. transition to 
ity force in mind, intellect, and beings 


333, 334. 
1 


Perizonius, 378 
Persius, 383. 

Philip of Macedon, his epistle to Aristotle, 
248. 


Philo, 382. 
Philoponys, John, 265. explains privation 


incorporeal, tid. in teaching, or com- 
municating science, 340, its afchetypal 
form, where to be found, 351. 
Post-predicaments, 258. their number, 354. 
Power, or capacity, 331. particular powers, 
various in character, but limited, ted, 


by the musical modes, 266. his account 
of matter and form, 267. explains De- 
mocritus, 349. and motion, $66. quoted, 


differ by this from one another, dd. 
powers active, an important difference 
in, ἐξα, rational powers differ from ir- 


375, 376. explains the term metuphy- 
sical, 368, 

Philosophy, why so called, 247. its end, 
ibid, defended, 248. philosophy first, see 
First. 

Physics, 257, 289, 294, 297, 300, 308, 317, 
322, 825, 328, $29,°350, 344, 315, 346, 
349, 360, 361—362, 364, 366, 375, 376. 
See the words Ethics and Metaphysics. 

Place, defined, 334, 19 use in life and 
human wlairs, tied. its connection with 
human attiirs generates here, o36. place 
and time, qaentitics, 308, 304, 335. are 
capable of being defined, why, 335. 

Plants, or vegetables, live, but are not ani- 
mils, 372. 

"Plato, his idea of matter, 270, 271, 272. 
quoted, 280, 3286. bis account of the 
liberal sciences, 497. quoted, 321, 350, included in fork 266. principle active 
866, 372, 377, ὦ 4. and principle passive, what, 320, — prin- 

Platonic bodies, ciples efficient, their ascent upwards te 

Plethe, 318. q the first efiecent, 334. veuctative prm- 

Plotinus, 293, 309 aple, 375, principle of gravitation, 376. 

Plutarch, 320, 32). correction hy one of two preat principles of the universes 
his edirois disapproved, 321. Ια h what, 381, 
quoted, 348, 362. Prior and subsequent, their modes, or spe- 

Poets, why indebted to the arrangement of cies, $55— 358. the tensporal made, 350, 
quality, 300. why to that of relation, the essential? 356. that of order, 357. 
315,316. why to that of position, 347. thag of honour, did. that of causality, 

Pompey esteemed Cratippus, and why, 249. ΗΝ 

Polybius, 247, 248. Prior, the poct, 286, 

Pope, 354, Privation, its character, 265, 348, 

» Porphyry, 254, 323. 379. 

Position, differs from place, how, 342. de-© Progression in arts, 250. in morals, 204. 

280, of quality, 0. 


rational, by being double, and by im- 
plying both cofraries at once, Bo, 
fRence this character arises, eed. source 
of praise and dispraise, δέ, powers 
though Jatent, often valued above ἀρ 
parent attributes, aad. and 333. power, 
necessarily subsequent to energy, 333, 
334. ; 

Pra-predicaments, 258. 

Predicaments, 257. number of them dif- 
ferent according to dili-rent philosophyrs, 
258. pass into one at ofher, 305 

Principles are contrary, 262. this the scnti- 
ment of all philosopherg ‘Aid. are thie, 
and why, 261. princfiles, form, prera- 
hon, and a subject, 265. of these, somes 
agree, others never agree, 264.4 three 
principles reduc@l to tw, prfeafion being 


from a Ms, ibid. 


? 


. .- 
Bus 


ae ; ihe € ξ 
duced in its yarioun chafacters, 342 --- ~ Property of substance, 286, 


346. appertains to bodies, neither per- 
fectly similar, nor perfectly dissimilar, 
B44. anodes of position, fitst in the pa- 
rallelopipedon and éylinder, $48. thet: 
in the cofinnn or pillar, 341. then in 
a tree, did. then in a man, ced. and 
845, inudes of position increase In wum- 
ber, and why, 543— 44. positions .de- 
scribed. standing, intming, lying, falling, 
rising, 345. other positions, 644. pusi- 
fons relative to wrimal progession, 645, 
316. force uf those positions in painting, 


of quantity, 305, properties of all three, 
and, 


Propositions, what, 251, 252, 250. no τιν 


nate, 3695, 


4 . 
Proteus, his history according do Virgel and 


Homer 3 according to Horace andd vid, 
272. allegarized hy Kustathius and Ilr-e 


» Taclides Ponticys, and, in latter times, Wy + 


Jord Verulam, hid. 


Providence, nothing hid fym, 287, eu 


sults for the good of all, ded. extends lo 
the lowest uf beings, 37ti. 
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Paalm, 287, 310, 354. 

Pythagoras, supposed author of the Predi- 
cunents, 250. quoted, 264. 

Pythagoreans, 264, 278, 366, 372. 


(Jualitfs corporeal, inseparable from hody, 
274. sensible, cbid. quality comes next 
to substanee, according to the Pytha- 
gorenns, 29). qualities corporeal and in- 
corp@real, 292. of capacity aud incapa- 
city, 293. of habit, 295. natural and. 
acquired, 292. penetrating and superfi- 
cial, 297. ΠΝ qualities, 298. colours, 
quality, 299. qualities, how distinguished 
from incidental affections, tid. persons 
of quality, ebid. and 300. peculiar pro- 
perty of quality, 300. 9 quality and 
« uantity often introduced together, 2 254. 
* 310. 

Quality, occult, 376, δου 

Quantity, continuous or discrete, magnitude 
or multitude, $02. specific distinctions 
between the two species, 303. . distine- 
tions of either species resolved ultimately 
into identity and tliversity, 305. the 
property of all quantity, what, did. 
quantity juoses into relation, aid. passes 
through a the other arrangements, 308, 
sublime idea oF its eflicacy, according to 
a Gee and | Jamblichus, 309. compared 


© to the Ὁ ἘΝ where, 337. 
(Quinctilian, JA 310, 339. 377, 382. 
(Quotations, apolGey for their number, 381, 
382, justitied by oaamples, 382. 
Φ Θ e 
Raleigh, sir Walters. 
Rase tabela, the human mind οἱ intellect 
» called, amd why, 284, 370. 
Rational and irrational facultics, 37). 
Reason, 320 371. its object, thud. some- 
tines overwhelmed by the passions, some- 
times obeyed by them, 373, 374. 
Relatives, other arrangements or predica- 
Inents piss juto them, 805. comniutiuble 
in their character, τ ῥα, 306. why ex- 
pressed by a plural, 2 61. their foree and 
efficacy, 312. true and genuine relatives, 
. What, 2é/, 213, their properties are, to 
reciprocate, 313. to be understood both 
of them at once, and with equa) preci- 
sion, thed. both of them to co-exist, ar | 
ceuse at the same instant, 914. other 
predicaments comected with relation, 
. 312, 313. relation appears trivial, 
7 in fact, is of the Jast importance, 
314,315 the basis of mofal duties, 315,50 
410. aupplies connection, where con- 
εἰμ ιν fils, $16, relation traced through 
the* universe, ‘bid. those of the sun to 
the work, 317. the cafth to vege- 
tables, ἐμὲ. οἵ mites fiunilies, civil 
pohities te each other, id. 9}. οὗ ve- 
δόλου, 318. refations umicuble, 919, 
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hostile, izd. hostile relation gave rise to 
the phenomenon of evil, 320. chief and 
supreme relation, that ‘of the whole to 
God, 322. utility of this arrangement, 
thid. things intelligible, and intellection ; 
things sensible, and sensation ; how these 
become relatives, 323, 

Rest, the natural opposite, or contrary to 
motion, 363. its several species, 378, 
379. cessation of local motion, 378. of 
growth, #bid. of the vital energies, ébid. 
of hodily labour, id. of study, investi- 
gation, and deliberation, bad. of war, 
379), 

Roscius, more admired, when he ficted with- 
out a inask, 348. 


Sanctius, 378. 
Sanderson, 258, 313, 335, 342, 351. 
Sandys, 382. 

Sappho, 293. 

Satura, or satira, when applied to writings, 
did not mean at first cither sarcasm or 
calumny, 383, ὁ 

Satyrus, the actor, 349. 

Scaliger, 379. 

Science, is of contrarjes, 832. sciences and 

arts, their subordination, and common 

dependence on the first philosophy, 356. 

science prior to art, dad. its etymology 

in CGireck, 378. no science of particulars, 
2b. sciences and arts, traced up to, and 
deduced from, the several arrangements 
or categories, by examples taken from 

each of them, 383, 384. 

Seupture, 260, 264. 282, 287, 310,32”, 
339, 348, 353, 34375, 379, 

Seneca, 366, 360, 3 ΝΙΝ 

Sensation, not tauz + perfect from the 

beginning, 294 ΡΟ οἱ knowledge, 
370. 

Ae common, what, 309. 
sensible objects, differ trom relatives, how, 
314. sensible objects, commidn to many 
or all of the senses, what, and how many, 

364, 

Shaftesbury, lord, quoted, 279. 

Shakspeure, 269, "292, 299, 300, 316, 324, 
336, 

Sibyl, Cumean, 289. 

Sialy, 345. 

Sidney, Algernon, 248. 

Silva, a wood or grove, meant a méscellan y 
treatise, why, 383. 

SUP BCINS his account of the predicamen ts, 
257. wrote ᾧ valuable tract upon the 

mubject, 250, quoted, 268, 266, 28], 291, 

293, 297, 208, 309, 311, 312, 314, 315, 

$22. his accomt of the *cuhagnonic 

systein, and of the Stoic writings, in the 

oh when he lived, 223. quoted, 324, 
32 ie on 20, ved, 336, 337, AD » 35), 352, 

0095, pi. 


3 
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Situation. See Position. 

Slgep and death, brothers, 348, 378. sleep, 
what, 378. 

Social sympathy, 291. state, 370. 

Socrates, 284, 307, 379, 380. 

Sophocles, 348. 

Soul, its three preat principles, 280, itself 
not visible, but known from its opera- 
tions, ed. immortal, 233. 

Space, of place and time, connected with 
motion, how, 364. 

Sphere, has no position, or situation, though 
it occupy place, 343, $45, 

Spontaneous, how it differs from forced, 
368. whit it is, and what constitutes it, 
368, 369, 370. 

Stat and sedef, peculiar uses of them, 378. 

Statius, δ). 

Stores, 25-4, 269, 369. account of the state 
of their writings in the time of Simplicius, 
323, 

Strife, its utility, 321. 

Stuart, 383. 

Sublunary, meaning of tho word, 269. 

Substance and attribute,,255, 381. general 
and particular, 255. at the head of the 
predicaments, 257., substance natural, 
how continued, or carried on, 259. sub- 
stance, its properties, cousidered logically, 
268. has no contraries within itself, edd. 
but susceptible of them all, ed. - 

Substantial form, what, 275, 297, 298. 362. 

Suidas, 286, 

Sun, his relations and «πέος, 317. a cause 
of generation, 32]. presides over his 

ἜΚ proper system, 349... 

Supreme Being, 279 
326, 334, 341, 35 

Συστοιχία, 204. 

Sydenham, his elega 
330, 378. 

Svllogisms, 25], 252, 374. 

Sylva, matter, 270, 321. 
Janies, 393. 

Systems of nature, four: one, which ad- 
mitted no Civd, 286. a secand, which 
supposed gods, that gave themselves no 
trouble, 287. a third, which only em- 
ployed them on difficult occasions, lad, 
a fourth, which supposed Divine Pro- 
vidence never to cease for a moment, 
ibid, . 

᾿- 

‘Tacitus, 358. 

Taste, what it Js, 383. its natéral union, 
ibid. . 

Tomplg, sir W.9248. 

Terms, simple, their importance, 252. what 
they represent, tid. their character, 253, 
such among them as denote when and 
here, 337. such as denote them not, 
yet, denote*téme and place, thal. ὁ, 

‘Terenge, 29], 310. Ἐ 


81, 290, 296, 322, 
00, 
\‘-arrangement. 
ranslation of Plato, 


. 
sylvze, misccl- 
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Thales, his idea concerning the magnet, 
376. fine sentiment about Providence, 
thud, 287. 

Themistius, 266. his idea ef mutter, 268, 
269, 290. , 

Theognis, 265, . 

Thrasen Ρααβ, 248, 358. 

Tibullus, 311. 

Timeeus, 270, 271, 272, 292. 

Time, place, both of them quantities, 303, 
335. time, how distinguished from other 
quantities continuous, 304, distinction, 
a peculiar one belonging to time and 
place, zbed. time infinitely divisible in 
power, but not in act, ddd. having a 
genus, and a difference, may be defined, 
335. its use in life, and human affairs, 
336. connection with human affairs ge- 
nerates when, 335, g37. πο, 

Tous “ἦρι, 27 4. 

‘Tragedy and cowedy made éut of the same 
letters, 350. 

Transitiqn. See Motion. 

Truth, all truth, good, 374. its union with 
taste, in fine writing, 383. all truth, 
similar and congemual, 247, 3883. conse- 
quence of this in the forming of cha- 
acters, 247, in the clegguce of compusi- 
tion, 343. ¥ ‘ - 

Typhoeus, the giant, his positions Smely 
enumerated by Ovid, whey he deseribes* 
how the islend Sicily “f thiown upon 
him, 344. 

4 

Vanbrugh, sir Jahn,@is elegant reply, and 
his predicting the ee taste of parden- 
ing, now at its hewht in Gaeat Dritam, 
de. 

Vappa, See Fopp. 

Varro, 264. his account of féur predica- 
ments, thed. 

Vegetative life, described, 375, See Na- 
ture. 

Velleius Paterculus, 248. 

Venus wedded toe Vulcan, the fable οχ- 
plained, 250, her motion as a goddess, 
308. her appearance, 3) 1. 4 

Utility of these arrangements or predicp- 
ments, 253, 258, 381, 382, 383. 

Verhs transitive, and neuter, where to be 

« found among the predicmnecnts, 327, 

Verulam, lord, 272. 

Virgil, 275, 280, 281, 287, 283, 
302, 806, 311, 317, 320, 3 
336, $39, 840, B47, 348, ἃ 
304, 375, 396, 378, 379, 


292, 301, 
328, 332, 


tpn le, 
Ψ 


a 
“a S344 
Virtue, Pleasure, and Lercules, 826, moral 
. 


virtue, 296, . 
Unitying comprehensitn, the propétty of 
mind, 389, 290, a : 


Union, 262, 4], s22. 
Volition and pereeption, thenepbhects qom- 
cide, where, $71, ° 
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᾿Ὑποκείμενον and ὕλη, how they differ, 269. 
Upton, 248, 287. 


Wallis, 335, 342, 351, 

Wants, their efficacy, 316, 317,322. source 
af connection, 369, founded on percep- 
tion, 373, the source of animal motion, 
ihid. lead to arts and industry, 379. to 
have few wants is great; to have none, 
diviec, ibid. 

When, connected with time, 335. its na- 
ture and character, 337. coincides with 
athere, thd. au enlurged when, aid a pre- 
eise one, both of them relative to each in- 
dividual, 338. use of the precise avhen, 
in computation of destant time, thd. 

Where, connected with place, 335, 119 na- 
ture and character, $37. coincides with 

Caden, thi, awherf and when called hy 
Simplicius brothers, ibid. an oxuleryed 
where, and A precise one, both of them 
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relative to cach individual, 338. use of 
the precise where, in coinputing disignt 
i eid. compared with quantity, 
oof. 

Wilton house, its valuable marbles, 347. 

Wisdom, book of, 375, 

Words, things, ideas, all respect simple 
terms, and how, 252, 253. 

World, one city or commonwealth, 316, 
317. a theatre, 320. made by reason 
and design, 940, 


Xenophon, the speech he gives to Cyrus 
when dying, 280, 283. his account of 
the earth’s justice, 317, of Virtue, Plea- 
sure, and Hercules, 326. quoted, 379), 
380, 


Ziv, Za, the first applied to plants, or 
vegetables ; the latter not applied, and 
why, 372. 
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Anassipa, caliphs, 479. illustrious race, 
ibul, extinguished, when, 495, 496. 

Abelard, Peter, and Heloisa, 508. 

Abulfeda, Arabian historian, account of 
of him, 480. quoted, passin. 

Abulpharagius, Arabian historian, account 
him, 480. quoted, passim, 

arr the place where Plato taught, 

Bl. 

Academy, New, by Arcesilas and Car- 
neades, 20], 

Accent, differs from quantity, how, 405, 
aecurately distinguished, anciently, tid. 
prevailed at length over quantity, 408, 
O15, sumples of its force, 409, 410. 

Accentual quantity, used even hy classic 
writers, and by whom, and how far, 411. 
prevails in English verse, and in that of 
all the other modern languages, 411, 
412. 

Accumulation, exemplified, 402, 403. cause 
or reason of its force, 404, 404, 

Accuracy, important every where, but 
where most so, 42.5, 

Acrosties, chronogranin, wings, altars, eggr, 
ἅς, finely described, 620, 521. 

Acts of the Apostles, 404. 

Addison, his elegant comedy. 446, superior 
to Swift, both in diction and wit and 
philanthropy, 538. .fine comment on Mil- 
ton, 394, 

Admiration, upon what founded, 101. foolizh, 
how cured, 4.55. " 

Adrian, a capital bey Vector to Athens, 404, 

/Elian, 525, δ 

/Eneas Sylvias (a Ward pepe Pius the 
Second) deplores t¥* taking of Constan- 
tinople, and describes its state, imme- 


diately previous to that fatal event, 470." 


Eachines, the Socratic, 452. 

Affability, sec Saladin, 480. 

Agriculture, in Arabian Spain, how excel- 
lent, 541. ᾿ 

Alaric takes Rome, 465. ’ 

Alhigcois, cruclty of the crusaders towards 
them, 502. See Beziers— Inquisition. 
Alcidamas, his fine metaphor in describing 

the Odyssey, 44]. 

Alcuin, 497. 

Alexander the Great, 463. 

Alexandrian library, burnt, 458, 478. 

Alexius, Cireck emperor, 530. 

Allegro and Penscroso of Milton, 403. See 
Actunulation. 

Alliteration, 414, examples of, from Latin, 
ibid. from Greek, 415. from old English, 
wid. from Snglish less aucient, wid, 416, 
from modern inglish, 416. ὰ 

Almanun, caliph, the great patron of litera- 
ture, 479, 488, 


Almanzor, Caliph, 479, 

A}-Mostapein, caliph, his mean belisviour, 
495, 

Alpharahi, 179. 

Amalfi, the city, where the Pisans found 
Justiman’s Code, 501, Ξ 

Ammonius, his description of contrarics, 
402. account of him, and his valuable 
comments, 457. 

Amrus, 458, 485, 

᾿Αναγνώρισις. Sce Discovery. 

Anapwstic measure, its solemnity and 
beauty, 420, 

Anael of death, 485, 

Anger, should remit, and why, 438. φ 

Anna ‘‘onmena, 530,°531, : 

Annominatio same with alliteratio, 415. 

Anson, his adventure with an old Civeek, 
477. 

Anthology, Cireck. 
413, 

Antipater, 405. 

Antiphona, deseribed, 549. 

Arabians, 478- 496. their ational cha 
racter, 478, 482. frvoured, medicine aad 
astrology. 492, 494,495. (iad πος wens 
of civil liberty, 495, 543° thei, poetry 
481—487, loved allegy,5, 485. their 
degeneracy, 196. 


See Planudes, 170, 


Arabian poctry, See Poetry. ὶ 
Aratus, 464, 
Arcesthis, 461. > |, ἢ 


Anistophanes, 469. 

Aristotle, father of criticism, 389, quoted, 
421. 402, 404, 406, 407, 408, 413, 415, 
ALG, 427, 426, 429, 430, 4“. 1382, dod, 
436, 437, 438, 439, 410, 441, 442, 445, 
Add, 445, 446, 449, 451, 452, 460, 461, 
462, 467, 470, 487, 496, 501. 508, 518, 
519, 5380, 540, 

Arrian’s Kpictetny, 397. 

Ashley, Honourable Maurice Ash. Cowper, 
his fine translation of the Cyropiedias 
390. 

Astrology, 492, 494, 495. . 

Atheisin, what leads to it, 538. 

A thenzus 403, 467. 

sthens, a place of education, 464. of phi- 
losophical retreat, wid. St. Paul there, 
ibid. besicged by Alaric, 465. how saved, 
and by whom, iid. taken, aud by whom, 
466. preset character of its inhabitants, 
from Spon, Wheeler, and Scart, 467, 

Athenians, 459, their high t:ste, when it 
began, tid, | survive 1 their empire, 460, 
460. ‘ 

Aitica, ptill fanous fur olivesana honey, 467.7 

Aiticus, See Τὶ Pomponius. 

Avcrroes, 479. hin patience, 491. his ‘com- 
ment upor Aristotle, 496, 7 
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Augustus, 464, Carter, Mrs., excellent translator, why, 395. 
AVICCI Nit 479, Catastrophe, in dramas, difficult, 433. how 
Awus Gellins, his enigma, 444. it is effected often in tragedy, ibid. how 
Bacon, Roger, thought a magician, why, 499. in comedy, ibid. lame expedicnts in both, 


Bacon, Lord Verulam, His judgment upon tlid, happy catastrophe suited for comedy, 
stranffe storics, 466. 429, 430. unhappy for tragedy, aid. 
Bagdad, when founded, and hy whom, 495. Cave, the author, 456, 508, 


when taken, dad. 496. Cause, always exists, but not always ap- 
Banquet, imperial, at Constantinople, part parent, 401. should always be traced, 

of its ceremonial, 471. otherwise all is darkness, ibid. 
Ratharians, Western Latins, 499% See Cebers, perfect MS. of his work in the king 

Barons, Counts, &e. of France’s library, 545, 546, 
Barbarians, Persians so called, both by the Ceremonial of the Byzantine court, 47], 

old Grecks and modern Arabians, 484, eluded, how, and by whom, 490. 
Barons, 499, 531, See Counts, Barbarians, Chance, nothing happens hy, 388,399, 401, 

ἄς, Chapel of King’s College, Cambridge, 524. 
Barrington, his valuable book, 528, , Chaucer, genealogy of English pocts from 
Huttle, trials by, 455, 53). ᾿ him, 518. his language obsolete, his wit 
Bat lef 95, o. and learning caccllent, zlzd. is litera- 
Beauty, natural or inanimate, whenek de- ture and philosophy, ibid. 519. takes 

rived, 525, 526. See Tempe, 525. Virgil, from Aristotle, and how, 519. 

and Horace, tid. Milton, 586. Leland, Chivalry, 530, 

527. Samazarius, id. Petrareh, ἐδ, “Christianus Fredericus Matthai, a learned 

Cyrus, 528. Philip le Bell, that. professor in the suniversity of Moscow, 
Bede, 497. : 549, 550, Ν 
Ieaimers, advice to, 404, 405, 449, 450. Church, 170. its superior knowledge, beth 
Bewgs, actiakg fichting for their friends: in the Mast and West, whenee, 529. its 

Minerva ar@ Achilles ; Castor and Pol- liumainity, 531. 

lifk ; St. Ge pegs. Donetrius, and St. Cicero, a critic, first in rank among the 

Mercury ; Pa@ter de"Paz, 465. Romans, 390. his tract De Oratore, thid. 


Bentley, his δ στο idea of conjecture, 397, «ποιοῦν 107, 408, 412, £13, 417, 418, 
hin strange tigatment of the Paradise 419, 438, 160, 161, 402, 463, 464, 465, 
- Lost, 398 Ins fine tract De Metris 471, 475, 476, 501, 508, 


Te@ntianis, 411. Cimabue, the first Ltadian painter, taught 
Sessario, 477. 8 & 5 hy Greeks, 514, 

Bezieres, sacl ed hy ti crusaders in a pe- Circulation, providentiQ], 539. ne 
culiar way, 502, Classes of men in Ἰο {880 during the middle 

Boceaceio, 490, age, three, 456. 

Bocthius, translated into Greck, by whan, Classics, their value, é 
470. - Climate, its effect, 53: 

Bohadin, Arabian historian, account of him, Coffec, a council of divfhes held upon it, 542. 
48. extracts fiom his history, 480— βρης poctry, subsequent to tragic and 
4δι, and again. 511, 512. epic, why, 400. ᾿ 

Bombast style, prior to the classical, why, Commentators, 391, 457. 

400), δ Commodianus, a bad poct, 408, samples of 

Books, corrupted in how many ways, 396. his bad verses, zbed, 409. 

Tsossu, 434, 439, Commodus, 464, 

Brown's Fasciculus Rerum, &e. a curious Composition, numctous,,389, 390, 399, 405 
book, 498. a — 408. 

Brutus and Cassius, 458, 463. ΄ Concatenation. See Acenmulation. : 

Buckingham, duke of, a critic, 392. . Conjecture, critical, 397. its misuse, zid. 


Carsar, his clemency to the Athenians, 463. ? 998. and use, 398. ᾧ 
Caliphate, its splendour, 479, 485, 489, Constantisie, founder of the city called after 


its extinction, 496. - him, 470, 476, . : : 
Caliphs, instances of their affability, resent- Constantine*Porphyrogenitus, his book of 
ment, munigcence, public Works, 487—- - the ceremonial of the Byzantine court, 


490, story of the caliph and his physi- 471. remarkable instances Of it, sid 
cian Honain, 493. of the same and his Constantinople, 454, 470. Latin Mss. 


pkysitian Bactish, #éd. of snother caliph were probably preserved in its’ libranies, 
. and his physician, iid. 491, inean end 417]. wacked by the Partai See 
of the last reigning caliph, 495. ᾿ Nicetas, and 502. a 
Camhalu, supposed the modern Pekin, de- Contemplation, noblest species of, 539, , 
serihed 522 : Conversation. See Saladin, 481. Sce glo 


Carnon-crows, know what thoy like, 452. 493, 494. 
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Yornelius Nepos, 465. 433. may he justly admired for those 
(‘ounts, 530. their employ, 531. Sec other merits, 446,447. yet ‘> be per- 
Barons and Barbarians. fect, must be complete in every part, 446, 
Crities, modern, philosophical, 392. his- Hlustrated from painting, 447. English 
torical, 8392—393. corrective, 396. drama cgpable of improvement, and how, 
Critics, young, advised in two respects, as tbid. . 
to the conduct of their judgment, 404, Drammer, comedy, See Addison. 
405. Dryden, 406, 410, 416, 438, 442, 443, 530, 
Critics, English, enumerated, 394. Duck, civilian, 501, 
Criticism, its origin, 388, 389. its objects, Durfey, 453, Φ 


389. the philosophical, chap. i. and iii. Ecclesiastes, quoted, 538. 

392. the historical, chap. ii. and iii. 392, Ecelesiastics. See Chureh. 

3938, the corrective, chap. vy. philoso- Edgeumb, mount, 526, 528. 

phical critics enumerated, chap, i, his- Education, places of, same in England be- 


torical ‘critics enumerated, 39]. corree- fore the conquest as now, 501, plan of 
tive critics enumerated, chap. v. criticism education during the time of Edward 
has been misused, 397. yet defended, the Confessor, ébid. during the time of 
348. its three species repeated, 399. Henry the Sixth, 524. 0 perhaps begaur 
Crusades, 455. Baldwin's crusade, 472. from Veuerable Be to, 506, . 
when they hegan, 501. accounts of them, Edavird, Confessor, See William duke of 
503, 530, 531. Normandy, ᾿ 
Crusaders, their destructive barbarity, 415. Fgitha, queen, and wife to Edward thie 
—475, their character hy Nicetas, 475. Confessor, an accomplished wonan, both 
Crusaders, their cruelty, 474, 502. (Sce in knowledge and in virtue, 600, 507, 
Bezieres and Constantinople.) causes of Elements of natural beauty, four, 2, d26, 
their crucity, 506. murdered all the of the universe, as few, sid. 
Mahometans, when they took Jerusa- Eloquence, the noblest, where to be found, 
lem, 482, 483. never mended, but grew 390, Ae 
worse, $75, 501, 332. Famanuel Martin, a city, 2. 13. ‘ ° 
Cupping, described in an enigma, 4 11. Empirie, story of, 304. on 
Cunonsity, cautioned against, and vhy, 498. Eneas, 402, 108, 559. . 
Custom, its foree, 483, Enplish authors quoted, yny, 400, 
Cyclopes, their brutality, whence, 432. English Drama, may be improved, how,447.¢ 
Cyropadia of Xenophon, finely translated, English laneuage, its praise, 594.0 why 
395. quoted, 400, itegquantit’, for the greater 
. Dante, 518. ! part, aceentual, pt sometuncn syllabic, 


Del-Rio, 465. lye 411, 412. 

Demetrius of Phaya, a critic, 389. his Enigmas, 444. from Aristotle, ibid. from 
character as aylid. quoted, 408, 416, Aulus Gellius, ied, 
420, » Fininus, his alliteration, 476: 


Demosthenes, 549. s Epic and tragic poetry, prior to comic, why, 
Despotism, Oriental, 495, 543. {- 400. 
Διάνοια. See Sentiment. Fpictetus, 460. 
Diction, its species described, 439—445. Epicurus, short sketch of his doctrine, 461, 
the vulgar, 439. the obscure, ibid. the his gardens, £52. 
elegant, ibid. the metaphorical, 440-— Epopeg comic, where to be found, 433. 
443. ἢ “Ἑρμέρακλαι. See Mercury and Iercunle® 
Dictionaries, writers of, "398, 394. Escurial Library, account of its Ayubic 
Dido, restless, while others rest, 401. MS-x., 540—543. οὶ 
_ Diodorus Siculus, when entire, 469. “ugenius, the Greek translator of the 
Diogenes Laert. 389, 460, 461. « - Gieargics, 550. 
Dion, Chrysost. Oratio, 549. ‘Euripides, 398, 438, 440, 452, 4157, 469. 


Diongsius of Halicarnassus a critic, 389, ustathius, commentator upon Jomer, 470. 
. 418. his character as such, id. quoted, FEustratius, commentator upon Aristotle,470. 


420, Fables, dramatic, their species, 428, Xe. 
Discovery, dramatic, aveyywpiots, describee. tragic tale, 4380—432. comic fable, 429, 

429, 451, 446, 432. good fables, rare, 432. fable ef the 
Domestic stories, their force, 447. Fatal Curiosity described, 131. guper 
Dramatic’ piece, defined, 427. its consti- latively excellent, Shed. tragic fible, thes 

tuent parts, How many and what, 427, , soul of tmgedy,and why, 432, where δῦ. 


428. wr ἢ ΟΥ̓ these parts appertain to ve found,.447, 449. fable, manners, and 

he poct, which to other artists, 428. sentiment, estimated by Horace, 447. > 
dramatic piece often fails ip the fable, Fabricius, 457, 465, 468, 469, 410. 472. 
432, more often admired for other merits, 473, 17... 475, 507, 517, 546. 


o 
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Falstaff, 451. 

Fatal Crgiogity of Lillo, its fable, 431. its 
minnérs, 43.5, its sentiment, 436, 437. 
Faust, John, ἢ ought a magician, why, 499. 

Fazelius, the historian, 532. 

Feet, sgllabic, 405. the heroit, 406. the 
iainbic, 407. the pawan, iid. 408, the 
cretic, 408, Mnelish jambics, id. Fing- 
lish spondees, ἐδώ. English dactyls, ébid. 

Feadal.tenures, a supposed sketch of their 
rise, 53D, 

Kicelding, Henry, sketch of his character, 
133. his Joseph Andrews and ‘Tom 
Jones, Diaster-pieces in the comic epopee, 
bid. 

Florus, 448. 

Fortesene, sir John, chancellor of England 
under Henry the Sixth, hia admirable 
thouk, 525, 524. δὰ literature, 52-4. 

Fortitude, true, by whit supported, 439. 

Nranks., See Latins, 

“niend, another self, a Peripatic and Arabic 
sentiment, 487. 

“uller, 405, 474, 484, 501, 502. 

luture, how seen in the past, 539. 

imdens, of Mpicurus, 462. modern, their 
change from bad to good, 526, 

(Garrick, 418. 

(ΒΊΟΝ ΠΕ, 1 

Cieniuad none 

e ell, 1'0. 
rules, 449, 4... 

, Gerbertus, a learned ecelesiastic, 488. he- 
cae pope, bid. thourht, from his know- 
ledge, a magigian, rig. 499, 

Giraldus Cambrensis, £15, 411. 

Glossary. ἃ singular one, 410, 

Γνώμη. See Sentiment. 

Gmnomologic sentiment, its character, 437. 
its species, #38. should be used sparingly, 
tid. whom it becomes, ied. 

Ciod, a cause int Wigent and. rational, 401, 
never forsakes mankind, 156. uaer leaves 
himself without 2 witness, 633, bis pro- 
\idential cireulytion, 589. See Picty. 

Good-brecding, its most perfect model, when 

w and where it existed, 390. 

Cood-humour, its importance, 538. 

Gothic architecture, finest sample of it, 
where, 524. ἢ 

Granunar, 391, 410, 511. 

Ciranunar, writers upon, 393, 394. 

Gratian, a monk, collected and published 
the Canon Liaw, 50], 

Ciray, 416. 

(ueat, who are commonly called so, 504. 

Ciregee, ancient, its character, 388. 

Gregh langue, its quantity syllabic de- 
renerites into accvAtual, 4Q9. preserved 
ἃ compcettnt’ purity to the fifteeyth cey- 

" tury, 478," ae a 

Creek genius, not yet extinct, 477. 

Greck authors, the capital, translated into 
Avabic, 17% 4180. 


? 


* : 
It mon of, can metaphorize 
renius never cramped by 
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Grecks, Byzantine, account of their taste 
and literature, 456—477. 

Gronovius, (Thesaur, Antiy. Gracar.) 463, 
404. 466, 546, 

Guido, 403. 

Cuulliver, 538. 

Gurdun, Bertram de, wounds Richard Cour 
de Leon mortally, 513. his intrepid an- 
swer to Richard, as this last lay dying, 
ibid. 

Guy’s Cliff, 527. 

Gy mnasia, their end, 462. adorned with sta- 
tues of Mercury and Hercules, why, 463, 

Habits, how easy, when acquired, 418, 481. 

Hagley, 526. o 

Hamlet, play of, its awful opening, 403, 
(Sce Accumulation.) 

Hamlet, his manners, questionable, and 
why, 454, 435, 503. quoted, 451. 

Harmodius and Aristogiton, 463. 

Helen, a capital statue of, described, 474. 

Tlelotsa. See Abelard, 508. 

» Henry the First, 505. a learned prince, 506, 
speech before his father, bid. 

Henry of Huntingdon, 504. 

erbelot, 479, 496.% 

Ilereules and Mercury. See Gymnasia.” 

Hereyles, a capital statue of, by Lysippus, 
deseribed, 473. 

Hermogenes, 415, 

Jl crodes, cat®yl Atticus, why, 465, 

Heroes major, Attila, Tottilu, Ac. 393. 

Heroes minor, Edmundus, Bernoldus, Dago- 
bertus, Liuchaldus, jlildigrim, Lalabal- 
dus, ἄς, 516, 517. 

Hildebert, arch sighopghis fine taste for the , 
antique, and his wyfin verses, 507. © 

llistoire Ecclesiastiqu! 

llistory, may furnish 
449, ita different f 

Hody, 475, 476, 

Holy War. Sco War. 

Mer, 4104. his poems debased from hexa- 
meters into trochaics, 409, bi fine use 
of the metaphor, 441. his bad pun, 444. 
quoted, 450, 452, 470, 486, 499, 516, 
520, 534. hymn of his to Ceres, and 
fragment of angher to Dacchus, in the 
library at MosccWv, #1. 

Honiin, «Christian physician, fine story of, 
493. " 

Tlorace, a critic, 390, quoted, 401, 435, 
449, 443, paraphrased, 447.° quoted, 
ihid. 452, 459, 402, 464, 468, 475, 487, 
492, 51G—521, 525, 535, ; 

Hospitality, Arabian, 478, 482, 486. 

lumanity and bounty, 187. » 

IHymettus, still famous for honey, 467s 

Hyperides, entire, when, 409. ς 

Ibrahim, contest for his body, as for that of 
Patroclus, 405, 

Jerusalem, called the Holy Cisy, both by 
Christians and Mahometans, 512. taken 
by the farmer, 482. ‘by the latter, 483. 


dramatic, 447, 
ce, 103, 464, 
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Ignorance, leads to admiration, 401. 

Imitation, more perfect, as are the number 

“of resomblances, in which it resembles 
the thing imitated, 448. instances in 
place, ibid. in time, 449. proof from con- 
traries, ibid. 

Impressions, present and remote, their dif- 
ference, 538, 

Tndignation, 488, 

ingulphus, 499. his conversation with queen 
Fgitha, 500, account of English manners, 
thid. of his own education, 501. his 
fortune, how made, and by whom, ibid. 

Invecent the Third, pope, modest account 
of hin -If, 455. fond of crusades and 
regal excommunications, ilid. 

Inquiries, philological, 388, 539. 

Inquisition, its rise, 502. whence it took 
its forms, zhid. its effect, 394, 506. its 
conduct, 543, 

Inventions, capital ones of the middle age, 
533. 

Inventors, unknown, 553. yet all the in- 
ventions referable to man and human 
wit, zJzd. inference, und. 

Joannes Erigena, a Βοος, 487. his quick 
reply to a dull puu, eed, 

John the Grammarian (Philoponus), lis ae- 
count of the burning of the hbrary at 
Alexandria hy Om iy, 458. 

John of Salisbury, 504, 505.442) age, 508. 
his classical taste, ibid. his ideas of 1i- 
berty and servitude, 509, of philosophy, 
ibid. of virtue and felicity, ‘ba/. of the 
soul, zbid. of art, and its thre requisites, 
genius, memory, gid he reasonimy fa- 
culty, 510. of ity re, δ, of a umMar, 
with respect to i systautives, adjectives, 
comparison, Ὁ (ime, tenses, and cou- 
signification, gsi his two works, 
and their names, 3892, 5170. coincides in 
sentiment with the author of sek 
and why, 511. 

Johnson, 41is valuable dictianary, 39-4, 

Tsocrates, 439, 549. 

Justice. See Saladin, 481. 

Justin, 4605. 

Justinian, 471. his code/found, when, and 
where, 501. 

Juvenal, 504, 535. 

‘Kuster, 468. 

Laity, of the middle age, their ignorance, 
499, their ignorance and burbarity, 530, 

531, 532, 5345. their ferocity, whence, 

. 532, 533. 


e 
Language, English. Sog k mnglish. 


Latin languagy, lost its syllabic quantity in 


the fifth century, 408. ceased to be the 
common, language of Rome in the seventh 
ecntury, 409, 454,471. Latin classics, 
sce Planuges Latin tongue, conjecturts 
concerning its duration at Constantinople, 
471. Vaatin ceremonial there, zbzd. 

Latifi laity. Sec Laity. ᾿ 
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Latins, or Franks, 456, 472. 
their laity, 499, 

Law, canon and civil, when they vegan to 
flourish in Western Eyprope, and by what 
causes, 501. their effect, ibid. 

Lear, 430. 

Learned men, their Oriental character, 479. 

Learning, when it most flourished in the 
middle age, and why, 506, 511. in its 
worst state, when, 506. when it menced, 
and whence, bid. 518, 519. 

Leland, (Giuy’s Cliff described by him, 

Lenity, 494, 

Letters, their great patron, Almamum, 479, 
a ‘Turkish envoy in a late period shews 
his love for them, +96. 

Lexicons, 391. 

Liberality. See Saladin, 483. See Al- 
mamnum, +88, 489.,, Ἰ 
Liberyy, civil, unkiivuwn to the Orientals, 

495, 543. 

Libraries, at Alexandria, 458. at Con- 
stantinopl, 471. in Spain, under the 
Arabims, 490, 542. 
France, 496. Mies, there, 546. [scurial 
library, its Arabic manuscripts, 540, the 
sune at Mount Athos, 557. 

Life, age, described by mf aphors, 440, 
441. how to mabey Vest life agZée- 
able, 4 | 

Liking, importance of Jikin 
liking foolishly, 452, 4.3. 
to be learnt, and how, $53, 

Lillo, 43). ΄ 

Literature, 479, 4Q0. 507, 511, came to 
Rome fram Cong,ntinople, when, and 
by what incidents, 477. 514. of Chaucer, 
518, 519. of Fortescue, 524. of Russia, 
547. 

Livy, 411. many manuseript” af his history 
in the Mscurimal library, but no entire 
copy, O14, O45, 

Logi, ditlerently treated by the Peripatetics 
and Stoies, how, 460. Zeno elegantly dis- 
tinguished it frum rhetoric by a simile, 26. 

Louginus, a emtic, 290. his character ag 
suchs hed. fine edition of him by ‘Toupe 
396, his account of metre and rhythm, 
406. quoted, 420. : 

Lowth, bishop, his incomparable Grammar 
of the English tongue, 394. 

Lucian, 469, 

Luerctius, 414. his gods, did. same with 
those of lpicurus,.461, 

Lycxum, the bebe where Aristotle tauglit, 
40]. 

Lyttleton, [ἊΣ lord, his fine flistory of ,the 
state of Viterature during Henry. ‘the 
Second, 514. % 

Macbeth, his manners, morallf had, Dut 
rintically “good, 434. Sce “Richard thd 
“Shird, 

Magicians, men thought such hy the κα 
norant £42 being wise, 185, 498, 499? 


ignorance of 


hey 


ai 


ΠῚ 
oO oe 


wood Liking 
See ‘Taste. 


well; peril of 


that of the king of ἡ 
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Magnanimity, 488. 

Mahomet ghe Great, conqueror of Con- 
ntantinople, 454, 466, 476. 

Mahomet, foupdey of the Mahomctan sect 
and empire, 482, 512. his religion not 
avesse to letters, 512. ᾿ 

Malmesbury, William of, 501, 503—507. 

Mamlues, 473. 

Mandeville, sir John, the traveller, 523. 
@his account of Aristotle’s tomb, iid. of 
his own times, 537. 

Manners, dramatic, constituted, how, 434. 
excellent in th Fatal Curiosity, and 
why, 435, 451. 

Manuscripts, 393, 540. 

Manuscripts, Greck, in the library at Mount 
Athos, 55], 

Manuscripts, Arabic,in the Escurial library, 
540. of pocts, Zhilosophers, mathema- 
ticians, ἐν, of astronomers, BM. of 
agriculture,*jurisprudence, and theolgry, 
vhid. of chronoloy, travels, and histdyy, 
511. of famous women, horses, cunels> 
stggr, and stk, 542. of the Greck phy- 
sicians translrted, 652. 

Manuscripts, Greek, at 
thither by whom, and 

Mareus Anifnigus, 464. 

MBurcus Pau netian traveller, 521, 


oscow, brought 
rence, 55]. 


52%, his afeount οὗ Cambalu, &e. 522. 
“Masquerade, fe word, how put into Greek, 

"δ 

OOO, 


Matthew Paris, 465, 474, 505, 

Miyarine, cardufal, his manly and pleasant 
answer, ἐθ 

Medea, 398. 

Menander, supposed to be extant in the 
eleventh century, 469. 

Mergellina, the beautiful villa of Sanna- 
zarius, 5. 

Metaphor, its amazing foree, 439. peculiar 
to genius, and cannot be taught, wed. 440, 
its rise, 440. arose from necessity, but 
became an crnament, eid. its character 
and description, did, its great effect, 
when exact. 4-41. ffrould not bg turgid, 
nor enigmatic, nor contemptible, nor im- 
,proper, 267d, 442. fine metaphors of Shak- 
speare, 142. g°metaphors obvious, and 
therefore naturahzed, 443. some exalt, 
others depreciate, tid. ought never to be 
mixed, (bid. 487. ° 

Metre, differs from rhythm, how, 406. all 
men Jove it, 515. 

Michael Casiri, his fine catalogue of the 
Mscurial Arabic manuscripts, 393, 540. 
Mv’" chjiracters, iu no extreme of good 

eg had, 495. 

.« Middl@ age, 388. Yts extant, 454-—~456, 
469, 470, 507-—41). dugittge it, ompat 
inventions hy unknown jventor 3. 
compared with the present, 534. 

Milton, 392, 403, 4115 412, 416, 480, 416, 
150, 155, O20. 
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Miraculous reformations, 433. 

Misanthropy, derived from what, 435, 538. 
leads to what, 538. may mix with friend- 
ship, 437. 

Monosyllables, English language overstocked 
with them, 417. lord Shaftesbury’s rule 
for retrenching them, #id. too many even 
in Latin, cautioned against by Quintilian, 
thid. wretched effect, when a sentence 
closes with many of the lower sort, ibid. 

Monks, Greek, their taste, 469. 

Monkish historians, their praise, 492, 

Montague, Mrs., a fine critic, 39-4. 

Mosheim, 456, 502, 508. 

Muly Ismael, 496, 

Music, used to explain accent and quantity, 
405. its grent effects through contraricty 
or contrast, 401. 

Myro, painter, 459, 462. 

Naude, Gabhricl, a tine book of his, 499. 

Nerva and Trajan, 464. 

Nicephorus, Grecian emperor, 488. 

Nicctas, the Choniate, 472. bis account of 

c Wittsehiefs dgne at Constantinople by 
the crusade Yer Baldwyn, ibid. the 
fine statues theywthesre destroyed, the 
Juno, the Venus gind Paris, the wind 

the lisk, the man and the ass, the wolf 
with Romulus and Remus, the eagle and 
serpent. the pensive Hercules, the cele- 
bratud Του, 472—474. Nicetas par- 
ticularly describes the Hercules, 473. 
and the liglen, 474. fine and perfect 
MS. of his history m the Bodleian library, 

it qed, 507. 

orth, not the’egtu 

ἃ} 4. why, 546, it 

Numerous composit, 
407. 

(Edipus Tyrannus 7 

mar, ἃ Barbarian 
A78, 485. 

mumijade, caliphs, 478. tyrannig race, chad. 

Ordeal, trials by, 455. 

Othello, 430. his manners, poctically good, 
why, 438. 

Otho and ΜΟῚ two 


N ‘oil for Yhe fine arts, 


_389, 399, 405— 
ophocies, 450, 431. 
id early caliph, 458, 


ecclesiastics and 
historians, 49% 40. 

Ovid, his fine de8ecription of the god Ter- 
minus, 444. translated into CGireck, 4120. 
describes the Tempe, 525. 

Ox and ass their taste, 525. 
Baron? Vulgar. 

Oxen, to embrace, metaphor, 442, ὁ 

Oxford, fflace formed for contemplative 
meditation, 46: of high antiquity 
place of education, 501. What books they 
studied there before the conquest, 2éd. 

Pan, what, 407. its two species, zhi. its 
proportion the scsquialtery ibid. Wlus- 
trated by examples, 4 the foot for 
prose, 413. Kuglish peans, Wil. | 

P.esicllo, ects a Greek ode to musig and 
how, 3. 


Hee Count, 


- 
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Painting, 445, 447, 448, 459, 461, 462. 
how it differs from poctry, 404, its mi- 
aration, 514. Landscape, 526, 

Pancirollus, 505, 533. 

Paradise Lost, injuriously treated, 398. 
quoted, 526, 

Παρήχησις, παρομοίωσις, explained, 415. 

Passions, tragic, what, 430. 

Pust times, pieferred to present by Virgil, 
534. by Homer, ibid. by Horace, 535, 
by Juvenal, iid. fact denicd by Orosius, 
wid. and in appearance, with just tounda- 
tion, τ ΐ, 

Patience, generous, 491. See Averroes. 

Paul, Saint? at Athens, 164, 

Paulus Jovins, 527, 

Pausanias, 462. 

Peircefield, 526, 528. 

Pericles, adorns Athens, 159. 

Period, its character and utility, 416. 

Περιπέτεια. Sce Revolution. 

Persians, called Barbarians, both by Greeks 
and Ar thians, 484. 

Peter the Great, of Russi, hit. stiizing’ ef- 
forts to civilize his emygee, 548. founds 
learned acisterins he! at St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, thid. . 

Petrarch, 199, 518, 528. Je" 

Pharezdacus, sword of, 465, 

Phidias, architect and sculptor to Pericles, 
459. “τ: 

Philanthropy. See Addison. 

Philelphus, his account of tie Greek lan- 
guage of Constantiseple in’ ‘+s last times, 
475. of the pure Greck, tid poke at 
the court":and by 7. ψ fnen of qt uity 
in particular, 


ἐπί. ἡ 
Philology, its rine, she 
Pinloponus. Se xthe Grammarian. 


Plulosopher, self-taug@y, 405. 
Philosophy, fust, 892. 


seve ωΣ and letters, cultivated δ τῶν Michael, ay able scholar, 409, 


when, 499, 474. 

Philosophy, its rise, 387. its fall, 457. 

Photius, character of his work and liimself, 
169, 

Ph Spins Greek, pee ies into Arabie, 
552 

Picty, destroyed, how, 3 538, in what it con- 
_Riste, 539. 

Pinelli, a printer at Venice, 410. 
Places whgre the philosophers éaught, 461, 
402. ° See Acadeniy, Lycwum, Portico, 
Planudes, ἃ Greek nronk, studied the Latin 
classics, 470. published an Anfnology, 7b. 

Plato, a critic, as well asephilosopher, 389. 
mentioned, 460. taught in the academy, 
462% saying of, 506. translated into 
Arybic, 340. 

Pleasure, its “domed by Epicurus, 461. 

Pliny, 405, 43% 528 

Plutarch, Ar&hian histormans hke him, how, 
480, quoted, 453, 449, 464, 402, ὁ48, 
54), 


"Precedenee, or order 


* Quintihan, a critic, 390, 
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Pococke, the great Orientalist, 484, 485, 
486, 496, 

Poctry, of the Arabians, Ahi—87. of the 
latter Latins, 515—521. , 

Pocts, minor, Leo, 516. Bernardus Morla- 
nensis, 517. Odilo, ἐν. 3 

Poicton, count of. See William. 

Political verses, what, 409, 410. 

Polydore Virgil, 533. 

Polygnotus, painter, 445, 459, e 9 

Pompey, Casa, 465. 

Pontanus, his account of alliteration, 414. 

Pope, poet, 416. and a crilie also, 592. 

Portico, the place wl ere Zeno taught, 40]. 
painted by Myro -nd Polygnotus, 462, 
the subjects of theii’ pictures, bid. how 
Jong the pictures lasted, ‘hid. 

Potter’, ‘Arch, Girwe, 461, 

Praise of times, a spevies of it ill founded, 
δύδὲ refuted, how, 536, 547. a just 
comparison of times to bé formed, how, 
aly: 17. 

of the constitutive 
parts of the drama—the tible first. 115, 
446. next, the mtaren,, 446, then the 
sentiment, chad. lastly, the diction, ¢bed/. 

Prefaces, two excellent ones of Ammonis, 
457. i 

Present times, comp ὁ res vipast, 5:4... 

Prideaus, Inshop, OWE, ᾿ 

Priests of Maypt, the conse 
leisure, 630. : 

Priscian, 471. 


cence of their 


Printing, 499, 533, Los 
Pronunciation, 0. ὙΠ: γ5. importance, 


420, ᾿ 

Prose, how ΠΤ ἢ 406, 408,.414. its 
peculiar fect, what, 407, 408, 115, 414. 
lad writers of it, both in Latin and in 
Cireck, 410. ‘i 

Prateus, his fine song, 4733. 

bated 
to have comfineutel Menandcr, ébed. 

Pun, described, 443. pun frum Iotace, 
abil, from Homer, 444. from the en- 
peror Chailes the vald, 487. 

Quantity verbal, 405, differs from accent, 9 
how, tad, quantity accentual usurped 
the place of syllabic, ‘when aud why, 
408—410. 

his character as 

*such, ‘id. quoted, 404, 406, 408, 417, 
418, 420, 

Quixote, don, a character net merely ima- 
ginary, 530. made probable, Low, ibid. 
reserabled Wy whoin, ibid. 

Raphael, 455. 

Readings, varicas. See Various. 

Refinement, no,good frfim tov, auuch, «οἵ, ᾿ 

Regulus, 401. 

πέμμα, 4°47. 

Revolution, diunatic, περιπέτειᾳ» described. | 
129, 4331, 44, “ 

Reynolds? doshua, 302 


2 3 : 


α 
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Rhetoric, cultivated by the Cireck philoso- 
phers wiry, 460, 461. that and logic 
elegantly illustrated, 460, 

Rhyme, differs:fro-a rhythm, how, 515. its 
origin, description, and use, 7d. samples 
of it, 516, 517. not unknown to the 
capital classics, though perhaps casual, 
διό. 

Rhythm, 400. differs from metre, how, 
Wid. constitutes musical time, both the 
common and triple, dd. 407. differs 
from rhyine, how, 515, 

Richard Caur de Leon, a troubadour poet, 

503. his nay of JZsion given to other 

heroes, 51}. prefg#red hy Bohadin to 

his colleague, the” king of France, ied. 
intercourse between him and Saladin, 
thid, Vis letter to Saladin, 5) 2. Stagdin’'s 
anewer, bed. Riatgrd basely seized hy 

a duke of Austria, and redeemed, 913. 

his death, and gencrous behaviour to ghe 
person who had mortally wounded nk, 
abi. - 

Richged the Third, ff Shakspeare, 418. 
his manners, bow. catrally and poetically, 
had, why, 199, Sce Macheth. 

Fiddles, 14. 

tobert οὐ Rording, and Adclard, tw 
vagied πιὰ ἡ ἢ ft & - 

foger de Ho den, 52% 

toman empire Western and Eastern, 454. 
dilerent durition of the one and the 
other, abid. . 

Rowids g54, 805) 171, 507. 

Roscoyimoyg lord, 592.3 

Rutu., Tiffena, 50F @ sunple of Lis man- 
ners, dd. laughs at a monk, τώ, 

Rules, aetended, 418—452. rules ΟΣ ge- 
nius, which of the two prior, 450, 

Russia, shorl account of its princes, and 
theiv efforts to civilize, till the tiggrsof 


549. variouy publications fron the press 
there in Greek ἀπ ῳ αι). 548—551. 
Virgils Geergics “published ‘a in 
Greek hexaneters, and a sample given, 
«000. ᾿ 

Seculum Obscurgin, Ferrenm, ἃς, 456. 

suladin, his extraurdinay character and 
behaviour under a variety of incidcuty 
480—48-4. his affaLility, 480. his coff- 
versition, 481. his justice, 2bid. his 50- 
verity, 481. 483, 483. his hhberality, 

_ 483, 484. his contempt of money, ébid. 


his intereqgrse and corresfondence with e 


RichardSyeur de Leon, 611—514, 
Saltwbury cathedral, its clegsfice, 513, 
δ απο, John of "See Jobn. 
palvator Afoga, 103, 52g. 
Samson, Agonistes, 430, 44tis 
Sanctius, a gapital grammar, account of 
him, 393. \ 


Sannizarius, his fine eclogues, 0). lived 


Shaites 
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at the beginning of a better and improv- 
Ing age, 520. describes his beautifal 
villa, 527. 

Saunderson, bishop, three books he always 
studied, and had with him, what, 508. 
Scholiasts, 891, 169, 1476. 
Schoolmon, their age, 508. 
ibid. their titles, ἐρέω, 

Schultens, 478, 481. 
Scribleriad, fine quotations from, 520, 521. 
Scriptor ad Heren, 415, 416, 420, 438. 
Self, no man quotes himself for a villain,481. 
Selim, emperor, 496. 
Sengenecs, 416, 417. rule for compound 
sPntenecs, 417. Ἢ 
Sentinient, in a general sense, διάνοια, 436, 
437. in a more limited sense, γνώμην 
437, 438. sentiment in a general sense, 
illustrated by examples, 437. in a more 
limited sense, illustrated by examples, 
37—139. without a reason, and with 
ne, 458. some, of evil tendence, tbid. 
See Saladin, 48), 483. 
ἦς 40rdg a critic, 392, 401. his 
tule about 1p7 jee lables, 417. 
Shakspeare, quote : , 416, 420, 
45°—9 439, 442. his merit and demerit, 
Whence, 450-- 452. reasons Socratically, 
though probably ignorant of Socratic rea- 
soning, 45]. quoted, ébid. 503. his pa 
troness, Woop, 39-4. 
Shuonides, ἢ 
Sinplicius, 45 
Socrates, 45' 460. 
ὅρον. ἢ κα ΒΒ τη, in Shakspearce, in Xe- 
neghon, in to, 451. Tee ibid? 
Soldfion, 484. thor a mapiian for bis 


wisdom, tid. 
dliero. i: 
50, 452, 455, 459, 


their character, 
« 


Sophist, able decisi 
Sophocles, 400, 43 
469, 470. 


Peter the Great, 540" “ag. the ncades Προ ο δι, perfect edincidence of all its parts, 
mics founded there 1a great prince, 


419, 

Speucer, 415, 416. 

Spelman, 455, 53]. 

Spon, 467. 

Statues, fine Grecjan ones, destroyed by the 
barbarian πῆμ, when they sacked 
Constantinoples472. the statues onume- 
rated and described. See Nigetas. am 

Style, its importance, 417. defended against 
vulgar obfections, £18, 419, 461, 

Ξτόα. Spe Portico. 

Stobaeus, character of his work, 468, 409,9 

Stoic phitSsophy, 460, 485, 487. 

Stories, strange, see Tales, 465, 470, 47]. 

Strabo, fine MS. of, at Modtow, 551. 

Stragcris, the ancient Stageira ; the city 
where Aristotle was born dnd baried, 
523. 

Stuart, (Antiquities of Adiafhs,) 459,04 66, 
467. at 

Suidas, eyended ably by Toupe, 3969 465. 
character of his work, 468, 469. 
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Sultan of Egypt, fine story of him and his 
oVizir, 494, 

Sydenham, excellent translator, why, 395. 

ea cruelty and devastation at Athens, 

Synesius, 462, 466. 

Tacitus, 458. 

Tales, sArabian and Turkish, 484. 

Tales, absurd and strange, 493, 498, 499. 
their estimate, see Bacon, Jord Verulam. 

Taste, to be acquired, how, 401, 453. rose 
in the West of Europe, through what 
causes, 477. See below, Vulgar. 

Taylor, 397. ; 

Tempe, ‘Thessalian, 525. 

Terence, 410), 430. 

Terminus, the god, enigma concerning him, 
444, 

Theophrastus, 389. 

Theopompus, entire, when, 469. 

Thomas Aquinas, 508. : 

Time, musical, 407. & 

Times, their character in different aces. δὲ} { 
good old times, ibid. (83.2.4. Sry about 
them, 537. a falt's 

Titus Pomporiun,-cllert,Attious, why, 464. 

Toleration, 543. ; 

Totality, 425, 452. 

Toupe, 396, 468. 

Town, taken by storm, described, 404. 

Tragic and cpic poetry, prior,# + comic, why, 
400. 

Tragic drama, differs from :pic, how, 427. 
its proper characterg 430. va agic passions, 
what, zhed. pe mete 

Translation/and transf toy; 94, 395! ¢hree 
capital ches, (πᾳ bon, Carter, Sy len- 
ham,) and whys Ὁ). others, respectable, 
thid. NG 

Triclinius, scholiast ΝΣ. 

Tronbadours, charactégf those pocts, 
the subjects of πε ΘΒ νον, 50). prix’ 
were of the numhé τς. ΠΤ σποτά (ὦ 
de Leon and Williafn ‘of Poic Uy 5 
etymology of the name, 502. mentioned, 
517. 

Troy, its taking, 402, 404, 477. 

Truce of God, what, 531 

Truth, immutable, 450, £52. in truth rules 

wand jus coincide, 452. 

Turgid, £41, 

Turks, 44@; 542. Turkish envoy, story af, 
496. 4 

Δ ΠΥ. its effect, 391. 

Tyrwhitt, an able critic, 394. 

Valerius Maximus, 405.6 ι 

Various readings in the days of antiquity, 
both in Greek authors and in Latin, 396. 
mgre netessary and more cultivated now 
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Vaucluse, the delight of Petrarch, 528. 
Verses Leonine, 455, 507, 516,_5%7. 
Versus Politici, 409, 410, 

Virgil, 395, 397, 401, 402, .103, 407, 414, 
435, 452, 454, 473, 494, 516, 519, 525. 
538, 534, 539, 543. curious accofint of ¢ 
various reading in him, from A. Ciellius 
396. quoted, 543. sample of his Georgict 
in Greek hexameters, 550. * 

Virtue, how estimated by Zeno, 466. h8w 
by Epicurus, 46], 

Ulysses, 441. 

Jpton, 394, 397. 

Vulgar, their admiraton, whence, 401. thei: 
taste, for what, 52 (See Ox and Ass.) 
truc taste, to them incomprehensible, 526, 

Wallis, 488. 

Wals*yham historian, 455. 

War, holy, 482, 50) 5532. See CrueadeS 
Crusaders. 

Worrton, Dr. Warton and brother, both Eng 

Atish critics, 394. ὃς 
“Waverly, historian, 516, 

Westminster, that tnd Oxford, plrres ὁ 
education from higt:.uquity, 501. 

Wheeler, the traveller, 467. 

Whole and parts, 389, 399, 419. a whole 
described, 421. beak ef middle, ape 
end, defined, 2bid 14/nddQRistrate! tifow 
Euclid, edad. frovd' Virgil’ Georgics, 421 
—424. from the Menefeins of Platd 

424, from a modern sénnet, 425, 426 
ought to pass through all written compo 
sitions, as it passes through al ἀμ ΤῸ 
425. . 4 op, 

William, duke of Nom .andy, the Conyacror 
Visits the Confessor, Kdward, ibid, pre 
fers Ingulphus in the church, did. 50] 
his character, 504. his taste, iid, 505 
his spirited reply, 505. spe&ch to his so1 


net 


yctou, a troubadour 

Ξ us manners, 7bid. bi 

“treatment of two bishops, ibid, at Jas 
turns bigot, ihid Τ 

Womeryof quality, purity of their Greck a 
Constantinople during a late age, and ὁ 
their Latin at Rome during the republic 
475. many women fanwus for literature 
among the Arabians, 542. 

ePyvil, bishop of Salisbury, 455. 

Xenophon, his instance of Socratic reason 
ing, 45]. mentioned, 395, 460, 528, 

Xerxes and Darius, 459. * 

τυ its character ; age, its charactcy 
437. e 

Zeno, Stoic, short sketch of ,s doctrine 
460. Ἢ 4Φ' 

Zeuxis, painter, 445. : 


than formerye why, ted. .  - Zaaimusehisgorian, 465., 
a 
ye eT 
VINCENT, PRINTER, OXFORD. * 
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